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DISCOVERY  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER  BY  LA  SALLE,  1669-70. 

What  is  designated  on  the  early  maps  of  the  United  States  as  the 
“Territory  Northwest  of  Ohio”  embraced  all  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  Great  Britain  acquired  it  from 
France  by  the  treaty  of  February,  1762,  but,  having  prior  claims  to  it, 
had  before  that  time  granted  most  of  the  territory  to  her  several  colonies. 
Probably  there  were  not  more  than  three  thousand  white  people  in  the 
territory  when  this  treaty  was  signed,  and  these  were  principally  wander- 
ing French  traders;  very  few  of  them  cultivators  of  the  soil.  In  1778 
Virginia  conquered  the  northwest  from  Great  Britain,  and  erected  the 
entire  territory  into  a county,  by  the  name  of  Illinois.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  year  1787,  the  United  States 
established  in  the  same  region  its  first  provincial  government,  and  gave  it 
the  above  title,  which  in  common  parlance  was  known  as  the  “North- 
western Territory.”  Its  fixed  population  did  not  then  exceed  five  thous- 
and. There  are  now  five  States,  and  the  half  of  a sixth,  whose  inhabi- 
tants number  not  far  from  10,000,000,  among  whom  the  French  element 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  people  of  these  States  are  intelligent,  and 
take  a lively  interest  in  the  history  of  the  discoverers  of  their  country, 
among  whom  La  Salle  holds  the  first  place. 

Having  spent  a life  of  the  length  usually  allotted  to  man,  on  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  lakes,  threading  many  of  the 
streams  on  which  they  floated  their  canoes,  passing  over  the  same  trails, 
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coasting  along  the  same  shores,  those  intrepid  explorers  of  two  centuries 
since,  have  often  been,  in  imagination,  vividly  near  to  me. 

As  early  as  1840  I saw  evidence  of  the  presence  of  white  men  in  north- 
eastern Ohio,  of  whom  we  had  then  no  historical  proof.  This  evidence  is 
in  the  form  of  ancient  cuts,  made  by  sharp  axes  on  our  oldest  forest  trees, 
covered  by  their  subsequent  growth.  In  this  climate  the  native  trees  are 
endogenous,  and  take  on  one  layer  of  growth  annually.  There  are  excep- 
tions, but  I have  tested  the  accuracy  ©f  this  habit,  in  about  forty  cases 
where  I have  had  other  proof  of  the  age  of  the  tree,  and  find  it  to  be  a 
good  general  rule. 

The  Jesuit  relations  contain  no  account  of  establishments  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  seventeenth  century.  For  many  years  these 
wooden  records  remained  an  interesting  mystery,  which  I think  may  pos- 
sibly be  solved  by  recent  documents  brought  to  light  in  France.  We 
krtow  that  La  Salle  in  1680  returned  from  the  Illinois  to-  Montreal  most  of 
the  way  by  land,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  he  may  have  traversed  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie ; but  the  passage  of  a few  men  hastily  through 
a wilderness  did  not  account  for  the  many  marks  of  axes  which  we  find. 

The  stump  of  an  oak  tree  was  shown  me  soon  after  it  had  been  felled 
in  1838,  which  stood  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Canfield,  Mahoning 
County,  O.  It  was  two  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  concealed  gashes,  was  quite  sound.  When  about  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  this  tree  had  been  cut  nearly  half  through  ; but  the 
scar  had  healed  over  so  thoroughly  that  it  did  not  appear  externally.  I 
took  a section  from  the  outside  to  the  heart,  showing  both  the  old  and  the 
recent  axe  marks,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve Historical  Society,  at  Cleveland.  Over  the  old  cuts  there  had  grown 
one  hundred  and  sixty  annual  layers  of  solid  wood,  and  the  tree  had  died 
of  age  some  years  before.  This  would  place  the  cutting  between  the 
years  1670  and  1675.  The  tree  stood  a few  miles  south  of  the  great 
Indian  trail  leading  from  the  waters  of  the  Mahoning,  a branch  of  the 
Ohio,  to  the  waters  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  Lake  Erie.  In  1848  or 
1849,  Mr.  S.  Lapham,  of  Willoughby,  Lake  County,  Ohio,  felled  a hickory 
tree,  standing  a short  distance  from  the  ridge,  along  which  was  once  the 
main  Indian  trail  parallel  to  the  lake.  The  diameter  of  the  stump  was 
about  two  feet.  Near  the  heart  there  were  very  distinct  cuts  of  a sharp, 
broad-bitted  axe.  Mr.  Lapham  preserved  a piece  of  this  tree,  that  is  now 
in  our  museum,  donated  by  Professor  J.  L.  Cassells.  The  annual  layers 
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of  growth  are  very  thin,  and  difficult  to  count,  but  are  about  four  hundred 
in  number,  outside  the  ancient  chopping.  Another  tree  was  found  in 
Newburgh,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  more  than  thirty  years  since,  with 
marks  of  an  axe  near  the  centre,  represented  to  have  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  layers  of  growth  over  it,  apparently  the 
work  of  a sharp,  broad-bitted  axe. 

In  the  cabinet  of  the  Ashtabula  Historical  Society,  at  Jefferson,  Ashta- 
bula County,  Ohio,  there  was,  some  years  since,  a piece  of  wood  with 
ancient  axe  marks  of  about  the  same  date.  I have  heard  of  two  others 
in  northeastern  Ohio,  which  I have  not  seen,  and  which  may  have  been 
the  work  of  a dull,  narrow-bitted  axe  in  the  hands  of  a savage,  and  not 
the  work  of  white  men ; but  the  Indians  of  northern  Ohio  could  not  have 
long  been  in  possession  of  metal  tomahawks  or  squaw  hatchets,  in  the 
year  1670.  Such  cuts,*if  made  by  them,  could  be  only  a few  years  more 
ancient. 

The  Lake  County  stump  has  about  twice  the  number  of  layers  we 
should  expect,  and  which  would  carry  the  chopping  to  a period  before  the 
landing  of  Columbus.  Botanists  explain  this  by  the  exceptional  cases 
where  there  is  a double  layer  in  a year.  If  La  Salle  and  his  party  spent 
two  or  three  years  exploring  and  trading  in  furs  in  the  lake  country,  they 
might  well  be  the  authors  of  these  ancient  cuttings.  There  must  have 
been  several  hundreds  of  them,  or  we  should  not  have  met  with  so  many 
at  this  late  period.  Any  person  examining  the  pieces  in  the  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society  museum  will  be  convinced  they  are  not  the 
work  of  Indians. 

The  honor  of  the  first  exploration  of  Ohio  has  long  been  claimed  by 
the  French  for  their  countryman,  Robert  Cavalier  de  La  Salle,  but  the 
details  of  this,  exploration  were  so  meager,  its  date  so  doubtful,  and  the 
extent  of  his  travels  so  uncertain,  that  some  historians  were  not  inclined 
to  give  credence  to  his  claims. 

A romantic  mystery  still  envelopes  his  movements  in  the  country  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River,  which  it  was  hoped  the  papers  of 
M.  Pierre  Margry  would  dissipate,  and  thus  place  La  Salle  on  record  in 
full  and  clear  terms.  If  this  cannot  be  effected  by  the  zeal  and  industry 
of  M.  Margry,  during  a life  work  in  search  of  manuscripts  relating  to  La 
Salle,  I fear  that  we  must  relinquish  the  hope  of  a satisfactory  solution. 

DeCourcelles  and  Talon,  who  were  respectively  governor  and  intend- 
ant  in  New  France,  sent  out  several  parties  of  discovery  between  1665  and 
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1680.  They  had  two  principal  objects  in  view:  the  discovery  of  copper, 
and  a route  to  China  through  the  Great  Southern  Sea. 

In  a memoir  to  the  king,  dated  Quebec,  October  10,  1670,  (New 
York  Colonial  Documents,  page  64)  Talon  writes:  “Since  my  arrival  j 
have  despatched  persons  of  resolution,  who  promise  to  penetrate  farther 
than  has  ever  been  done  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  Canada,  and  others 
to  the  southwest  and  south.”  These  parties  were  instructed  to  keep 
journals,  reply  to  instructions,  take  possession  of  the  country  formally, 
and  were  expected  to  be  absent  without  news  for  about  two  years. 
After  all  these  precautions,  a distressing  fatality  overtook  most  of  their 
letters,  field  notes,  reports  and  maps.  Joliet  was  nearly  in  sight  of  Mont- 
real on  his  return  in  1674  from  the  Mississippi  River,  when  his  canoe  was 
capsized  in  the  rapids,  he  was  nearly  drowned,  and  every  paper  was  lost. 
Of  La  Salle’s  memoranda,  covering  the  years  1669  to  1673,  nothing 
has  been  recovered. 

In  1686  Governor  DeNonville,  writing  from  Quebec  under  date  of  No- 
vember 8th,  to  Seignelay,  Minister  of  Marine,  says:  “I  annex  to  this 
letter  a memoir  of  our  right  to  the  whole  of  that  country  (Ohio),  of  which 
our  registers  ought  to  be  full,  but  no  memorials  of  them  are  to  be  found. 
I am  told  that  M.  Talon  has  the  original  of  the  entries  in  his  possession 
of  a great  many  discoveries  that  were  made  in  this  country,  with  which 
our  registers  ought  to  be  full.  Doubtless  he  has  given  them  to  my  late 
Lord,  your  father.” — Colonial  Documents,  vol.  9,  page  297. 

“The  River  Ohio,  otherwise  called  the  Beautiful  River,  and  its  tributa- 
ries, belong  indisputably  to  France,  by  virtue  of  its  discovery,  by  the 
Sieur  de  la  Salle , and  of  the  trading  posts  the  French  have  had  there  since. 
* * * It  is  only  within  a few  years  that  the  English  have  undertaken 

to  trade  there.” — Instructions  to  M.  DuQuesne,  Paris,  1752,  (Colonial 
Documents,  N.  Y.,  vol.  10,  page  243). 

“It  is  only  since  the  last  war  that  the  English  have  set  up  claims  to  the 
territory  on  the  Beautiful  River,  the  possession  whereof  has  never  been 
disputed  to  the  French,  who  have  always  resorted  to  that  river  ever  since 
it  was  discovered  by  Sieur  de  la  Salle.” — Instructions  to  Vaudreuil,  Ver- 
sailles, April,  1755,  (Colonial  Documents,  vol.  10,  page  293). 

As  the  Jesuits  in  Canada  were  personally  hostile  to  La  Salle,  they 
never  mention  his  name  in  their  relations,  or  the  discoveries  made  by  him. 
They  were  jealous  of  him  as  a discoverer  and  a trader,  despised  him  as  a 
friend  of  the  Sulpitians,  and  an  apostate  from  the  Society  of  Jesus,  an 
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order  at  that  time  so  powerful  in  Canada  that  the  governor-general  was 
obliged  to  compliment  them  in  his  open  dispatches,  while  he  spoke 
severely  of  them  in  cypher. 

Louis  XIV.  was  not  required  to  expend  more  money  in  wars  than 
other  French  monarchs,  but  his  civil  projects  were  ample  and  his  pleas- 
ures very  expensive.  He  was  habitually  straitened  for  funds,  and  required 
the  strictest  economy  in  the  expenses  of  all  his  officers. 

In  Canada  parsimony  in  public  affairs  was  even  more  rigid  than  in 
France.  The  governor-general  was  unable  to  live  on  his  salary  Intend- 
ants,  ecclesiastics  and  local  governors  were  in  a still  worse  predicament. 
It  was  expected  that  all  of  them  would  make  up  this  deficiency  by  traffic 
in  furs.  Many  of  the  dispatches  from  Versailles  are  laden  with  warnings 
against  incurring  expenses,  which  amounted  to  commands.  Many  of 
those  sent  in  reply  contain  passages  congratulating  the  king  on  acquisi- 
tions of  territory  and  glory,  which  cost  him  nothing.  Three-quarters  of 
century  later,  as  related  above,  in  negotiations  with  England,  the  Ohio 
country  was  claimed  by  the  French,  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  discoveries 
of  La  Salle. 

The  personal  interest  which  public  officers  had  in  the  Indian  trade,  of 
necessity  brought  about  discord  between  them.  La  Salle,  having  no  for- 
tune, was  obliged  to  sustain  himself  in  the  same  way,  which  brought  him 
in  direct  antagonism  with  officers,  priests  and  traders.  This  reference  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  difficulties  under  which  he  labored. 

According  to  the  Abbe  Galinee,  Governor  Courcelles  requested  himself 
and  Dollier  DeCasson,  another  Sulpitian,  to  join  La  Salle  in  a voyage  he 
had  long  contemplated,  toward  a great  river  which  he  conceived,  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Iroquois,  to  flow  westward,  beyond  which,  after  seven  or 
eight  months  of  travel,  in  their  way  of  stating  it,  the  river  and  country 
were  lost  in  the  sea. 

By  this  river,  called  by  them  the  Ohio,  Olighiny-sipu,  or  Beautiful 
River,  and  by  others,  Mescha-zebe,  or  Mississippi,  M.  de  la  Salle  hoped 
to  find  the  long  sought  passage  to  the  Red,  Vermillion,  or  South  Sea, 
and  acquire  the  glory  of  that  enterprise.  He  also  hoped  to  find  plenty 
of  beavers  wherewith  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

We  must  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  French  Government  when  con- 
templating the  history  of  Canada.  The  king  was  absolute,  not  only  in 
public  but  in  private  affairs.  When  he  said  : “I  am  the  State,”  he  ex- 
pressed a fact,  and  not  a fiction  or  a boast.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
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kingdom  were  subject  to  the  will  of  one  man,  even  in  their  personal  rela- 
tions and  occupations.  In  Canada  nothing  escaped  the'supervision  of  his 
officers,  who  were  equally  absolute,  which  explains  why  permission  was 
necessary  to  engage  in  any  enterprise. 

The  two  parties  left  Montreal  in  July,  1669,  La  Salle  having  four  canoes 
and  fourteen  men.  the  Sulpitians  three  canoes  and  eight  men.  They 
reached  Ironduquoit  Bay,  in  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  August,  making 
a portage  to  the  Genesee  valley  and  some  Indian  towns  near  Victor  Sta- 
tion and  Boughton  Hill,  sixteen  miles  southeasterly  from  Rochester.  The 
savages  told  La  Salle  that  the  Ohio  had  its  rise  three  days’  journey  from 
“ Sonnontouan,  ” or  the  country  of  the  Senecas.  After  a month’s  travel 
they  would  reach  the  Hon-ni-as-ant-ke-rons , and  the  Chouanons  (Shaw- 
nees);  after  passing  them  and  a great  fall  or  chute,  there  were  the  Outa- 
gamies  (Pottawatomies),  and  the  country  of  the  Is-konsan-gos,  with  plenty 
of  deer,  buffaloes,  thick  woods,  and  an  immense  population. 

The  Jesuits  had  a mission  at  “Gannegora,”  the  Indian  name  of  a town 
and  a fort  near  Boughton  Hill,  but  were  absent  when  La  Salle  and  the 
Sulpitians  arrived  there.  The  Indians  discouraged  them  from  taking  the 
Genesee  route  to  the  Ohio,  representing  that  it  required  six  days’  journey 
of  twelve  leagues  or  thirty-six  miles  each.  Charlevoix  affirms  that  the 
Genesee  is  navigable  for  canoes  sixty  leagues  or  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  and  from  thence  it  is  only  ten  leagues  or  thirty  miles  by  land  to 
the  Allegheny  or  Ohio,  river  of  the  Iroquois.  Mr.  Marshall  has  shown 
that  this  portage  was  in  Allegany  County,  New  York,  from  near  Belvi- 
dere  to  Olean.  1 

By  the  united  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Dutch  and  the  Senecas,  they 
were  persuaded  to  relinquish  this  route  and  hasten  back  to  their  canoes, 
to  avoid  violence  on  the  part  of  the  savages.  They  coasted  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  passing  the  Niagara  without  examination, 
and  reached  Burlington  Bay  on  the  22d  of  September.  DeNonville,  in 
1687,  states  that  La  Salle  had  houses  and  people  at  Niagara  in  1668. — 
(Historical  Documents,  vol.  1,  p.  244).  If  this  is  true,  La  Salle  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  portage  to  Lake  Erie,  around  the 
falls.  Why  he  should  have  selected  the  more  difficult  route  by  way  of 
Burlington  Bay,  and  a portage  of  fifteen  miles  to  Grand  River,  is  nowhere 
explained. 

Not  far  from  the  head  of  the  bay  was  the  village  of  Tenouatouan,  on 
the  path  to  Grand  River.  Here  the  party  met  Joliet  and  a few  Indians, 
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on  his  return  from  Mackinaw.  He  had  been  sent  by  the  intendant  to 
find  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  Frenchman  to  have  navigated  Lake  Erie.  He  took  that  route  home 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Ottawas,  and  of  an  Iroquois  prisoner  he  was  tak- 
ing home  to  his  people. 

According  to  Galinee,  when  they  were  fifty  leagues  west  of  Grand  River, 
this  Iroquois  became  alarmed  on  account  of  the  Andasterrionons,  Errio- 
nons,  Eriqueronons,  or  Eries  of  the  south  shore,  with  whom  the  Senecas 
were  at  war.  They  were  thus  obliged  to  leave  their  canoes  and  make  the 
journey  to  Tenouatouan  by  land. 

La  Salle’s  plan  might  have  been  to  cross  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Grand 
River,  down  it  to  the  lake,  thence  along  the  north  shore  of  Erie  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Maumee  River,  on  the  route  referred  to  by  him  in  1682;  up 
this  stream  to  the  portage  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  down  the  waters  of  the 
Wabash  into  an  unknown  world. 

In  a subsequent  letter  written  from  Illinois  he  speaks  of  this  route,  and 
also  in  his  memorial  to  Frontenac  in  1677,  as  the  best  one  for  traffic  be- 
tween the  Great  River  and  Canada,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
passed  over  it. — (Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Tract  25).  Joliet 
was  likewise  ambitious  of  the  glory  of  discovering  the  Great  River,  of 
which  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and  the  Indians  gave  glowing  descriptions. 
He  seems  to  have  persuaded  Galinee  and  DeCasson  that  this  was  the 
better  route.  La  Salle  and  the  Sulpitians  here  became  alienated,  and 
after  attending  mass  separated  on  the  30th  of  September,  they  to  find 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ottawas  of  Mackinaw  ; he  to  pursue  his  original  design. 
He  had  been  for  some  days  sick  of  a fever,  which  Galinee  attributed  to 
the  sight  of  several  rattlesnakes.  He  declared  it  to  be  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son that  his  voyageurs , not  accustomed  to  such  a rigorous  climate,  would 
perish  in  the  woods  during  the  winter. 

From  the  hour  of  this  separation  we  are  without  explicit  information  of 
his  journeyings  for  a term  of  nearly  three  years.  During  this  period  the 
exploration  of  the  Ohio  country  was  effected,  and  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Margry,  the  Mississippi  was  discovered  by  him,  in  advance  of  Joliet  and 
Marquette.  These  wanderings,  of  which  after  two  hundred  years  we 
know  very  little,  show  more  originality  of  design,  more  audacity  in  exe- 
cution, and  a more  pertinacious  resolution  under  difficulties,  than  his  later 
achievements  on  the  Mississippi.  No  one  has  set  up  against  him  a rival 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  Ohio.  His  heirs,  his  admirers,  and  his  coun- 
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trymen  should  cherish  the  memory  of  that  discovery  as  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  his  exploits.  The  historical  obscurity  which  has  befallen  these 
expeditions  is  a painful  fact,  but  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  a 
glamour  of  romance,  which  deepens  with  the  lapse  of  time.  On  see- 
ing his  favorite  plan  of  an  advance  by  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  frustrated,  he  may  have  determined  to  brave  all  dangers  and  enter 
the  lake  by  way  of  Niagara.  There  are  many  plans  which  he  may  have 
determined  upon,  of  which  we  can  only  form  a vague  conjecture.  He 
may  have  turned  his  canoes  along  the  north  shore,  and  spent  the  winter 
in  hunting  in  that  country.  Color  is  given  to  this  surmise  by  the  state- 
ment of  Nicholas  Perrot  that  he  met  La  Salle  on  the  Ottawa  in  1670,  but 
this  is  not  probable.  Taken  in  the  order  of  the  anonymous  relation,  he 
was  on  a river  which  ran  from  east  to  west , before  passing  to  Onnon- 
tague  (Onondaga),  but  there  is  no  water  route  passable  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  Ohio  which  would  pass  Onondaga.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  enthusiastic  young  explorer  entered  Niagara  River  with  his  Shaw- 
nee guide  and  made  the  portage  to  Lake  Erie.  He  could  soon  find  one 
of  the  portages  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  spoken  of  by  the  Senecas.  One 
of  them  was  from  Lake  Erie  near  Portland  and  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  of 
six  or  seven  leagues  (eighteen  to  twenty-one  miles),  to  Chatauqua  Lake. 
Another,  of  about  the  same  length,  answers  also  to  their  directions, 
which  was  afterward  the  usual  route  from  Erie  to  French  Creek,  at  Water- 
ford in  Pennsylvania.  By  either  of  these  routes  he  might  have  been  on 
the  Allegheny,  with  his  goods  and  canoes,  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  if  the 
weather  was  good.  He  would,  however,  have  here  been  among  the 
Andasterrionons,  who  were  probably  the  Eries  or  Errieronons,  with 
whom  the  Senecas  were  then  at  war.  These  Indians  had  been  repre- 
sented at  “ Gannegora  ” as  sure  to  kill  the  Frenchmen  if  they  went 
among  them. 

Gravier  has  a theory  that  instead  of  Onontague  or  “ Gannontague,” 
mentioned  in  the  memoir  of  the  friend  of  Galinee,  we  should  read  Ganes- 
togue  or  “ Ganahogue.”  the  ancient  name  of  the  Cuyahoga.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  guide  of  La  Salle  knew  of  this  route,  along  which, 
ascending  the  Cuyahoga  from  Cleveland,  the  party  would  be  enabled  to  reach 
the  waters  of  the  Muskingum,  by  a portage  of  seven  miles  at  Akron,  and 
from  thence  the  Ohio,  at  Marietta.  La  Salle  states  that  after  he  reached 
the  Ohio,  according  to  the  anonymous  account,  But  one  very  large  river 
vyas  passed  on  the  north  shore  before  reaching  the  falls,  If  he  failed  to 
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recognize  the  Scioto  as  a very  large  river,  there  is  only  the  Great  Miami 
which  meets  his  description. 

He  may  also  have  concluded  to  spend  the  winter  in  Ohio,  where  game 
was  abundant  and  beavers  numerous,  an  event  to  which  I have  referred 
in  connection  with  the  axe  marks.  We  have  no  reliable  evidence  that  he 
was  at  Montreal  between  July,  1669,  and  August,  1672.  The  records  of 
Villemarie,  quoted  by  Faillon,  contain  the  first  solid  proof  of  his  presence 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  after  he  departed  with  Galinee  and  DeCasson. 
During  this  period  we  may  be  certain  he  was  not  idle.  It  is  far  from 
certain  how  many  men  he  had,  but  the  anonymous  relation  affirms  that 
he  was  deserted  by  twenty-three  or. twenty-four  of  them  after  leaving  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Where  did  he  get  these  additional  recruits  ? In  the 
absence  of  historical  proof,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that,  when  he  left  the 
Sulpitians,  he  moved  southwesterly  in  accordance  with  his  instructions, 
and  did  not  turn  back  to  Montreal.  His  honor,  his  interest  and  his 
ambition  all  forced  him  in  one  direction,  toward  the  country  where  he 
was  directed  to  go  and  to  stay,  as  long  as  he  could  subsist. 

What  the  Abbe  Faillon  states  in  the  third  volume  of  his  French  Colo- 
nies (page  312)  confirms  this  supposition.  According  to  this  authority, 
about  four  months  after  La  Salle’s  departure,  which  would  be  in  Novem- 
ber, 1669,  a part  of  his  men  returned,  having  refused  to  follow  him.  He 
himself  could  not  have  returned  at  this  time  without  observation  and 
public  discredit. 

Such  a brief  and  fruitless  effort  to  reach  the  Great  South  Sea  could  not 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  historians.  It  is  not  probable  that  his  fore- 
man, Charles  Thoulamion,  or  his  surgeon,  Roussilier,  ( Histoire  Colonie 
Francais , vol.  3,  p.  290)  were  among  those  wanting  in  courage  to  follow 
him.  Some  soldiers  were  of  the  party,  furnished  by  Talon,  who  would 
be  likely  to  remain  by  force  of  military  discipline. 

There  are  many  threads  of  this  tangled  skein,  which  can  not  yet  be 
drawn  out.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Margry  documents  (pages  371-78) 
may  be  seen  a long  recital  by  a friend  of  the  Abbe  Galinee,  already  refer- 
red to,  whose  name  is  a subject  of  conjecture,  but  presumed  by  Mr. 
Parkman  to  have  been  the  second  Prince  of  Conti,  Armand  de  Bourbon, 
a friend  of  La  Salle,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  purporting  to 
be  the  substance  of  conversations  with  La  Salle,  which  must  have  taken 
place  as  late  as  1677,  when  he  was  in  France.  One  portion  of  this  paper 
is  styled  a “Life  of  La  Salle,”  a large  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  his 
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troubles  with  the  Jesuits.  “ He  (La  Salle)  left  France  at  twenty-one  or 
twenty -two  years  of  age,  in  1665,  well  instructed  in  matters  in  the  new 
world,  with  the  design  of  attempting  new  discoveries.  After  having  been 
some  time  in  Canada  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  ^languages,  and 
traveled  northward,  where  he  found  nothing  worthy  of  his  attention,  and 
resolved  to  turn  southward ; and  having  advanced  to  a village  of  savages 
on  the  Genesee,  where  there  was  a Jesuit,  he  hoped  to  find  guides,  etc.” 
* * * * * <<  M.  de  la  Salle  continued  his  route  from  *' Tenouatoua’ 

upon  a river  which  goes  from  east  to  west , and  passed  to  Onondaga  (Onon- 
tague),  then  to  six  or  seven  leagues  below  Lake  Erie  ; and  having  reached 
longitude  280°  or  283°,  and  to  latitude  410,  found  a sault,  which  falls  to- 
ward the  west  into  a low,  marshy  country,  covered  with  dry  trees,  of 
which  some  are  still  standing.  He  was  compelled  to  take  the  land,  and 
following  a height,  which  led  him  very  far,  he  found  savages  who  told  him 
that  very  far  from  there  the  same  river,  which  was  lost  in  the  low,  marshy 
country,  reunited  in  one  bed.  He  continued  his  way,  but  as  the  fatigue 
was  great,  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  men,  whom  he  had  brought  thus 
far,  left  him  all  in  one  night,  regained  the  river,  and  saved  themselves, 
some  in  New  Holland  and  others  in  New  England.  He  found  himself 
alone  at  four  hundred  leagues  (twelve  hundred  miles)  from  his  home, 
where  he  failed  not  to  return,  reascending  the  river,  and  living  by 
hunting,  upon  herbs  and  upon  what  the  savages  gave  him,  whom  he  met 
on  the  way.  After  some  time  he  made  a second  attempt , on  the  same  river , 
which  he  left  below  Lake  Erie,  making  a portage  of  six  or  seven  leagues 
(eighteen  or  twenty-one  miles),  to  embark  on  this  lake,  which  he  traversed 
toward  the  north  ” into  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  thence  to  the 
Illinois. 

Aside  from  the  indefinite  phrases  of  this  paper,  it  is  characterized  by  so 
many  geographical  errors  that  it  would  possess  little  value  without  the 
support  of  the  following  statement  of  La  Salle  himself : 

In  the  year  1667  and  following  years  he  (La  Salle  made  many  voyages,  at  much  expense,  in  which  he 
was  the  first  discoverer  of  much  country  south  of  the  great  lakes,  between  them  and  the  great  river, 
Ohio.  He  followed  it  to  a place  where  it  falls  from  a great  height  into  marshes,  in  latitude  370,  after 
having  been  enlarged  by  another  very  large  river , which  comes  from  the  north,  and  all  these  waters,  ac- 
cording to  appearances,  discharge  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  here  he  hopes  to  find  a communication 
with  the  sea.” 

No  conjecture  respecting  La  Salle’s  operations  on  the  Ohio  has  yet 
been  formed  that  reconciles  these  conflicting  accounts. 

In  nothing  direct  from  his  pen  does  La  Salle  refer  to  the  desertion  of 
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his  men  after  leaving  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  According  to  the  supposed 
recital  of  Armand  de  Bourbon,  he  had  made  a long  journey  from  thence 
by  land,  the  direction  of  which  is  not  known.  He  may  have  been  at  that 
time  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  Ohio.  If  he  pro- 
ceeded westerly  he  was  constantly  increasing  the  distance  from  Montreal, 
and  whether  he  was  north  or  south  of  the  Ohio  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
he  should  find  his  way  back  alone  in  the  winter  of  1669-70.  In  the 
spring  of  1681  he  made  that  sad  trip  from  “ Crevecceur  ” to  Niagara,  with 
an  Indian  and  four  men,  which  occupied  sixty-five  days.  It  would  con- 
sume fully  as  much  time  to  return  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  He  could 
not  have  examined  the  country  near  the  river,  below  the  falls,  or  he 
would  not  have  reported  that  it  is  a vast  marsh,  with  intricate  channels, 
along  which  it  flowed  a great  distance  before  uniting  in  a single  bed.  He 
could  not  have  traveled  far  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  falls  without  hear- 
ing of  the  Mississippi,  and  making  an  effort  to  reach  it,  for  it  was  only 
through  this  river  that  he  then  expected  to  reach  the  Red  Sea  on  the 
route  to  China. 

La  Salle  could  not  have  explored  the  falls  very  minutely,  and  have 
spoken  of  them  as  very  high,  nor  of  the  country  below  as  a vast  marsh 
with  numerous  and  intricate  channels.  If,  in  his  land  journey,  he  had 
gone  in  a northwesterly  direction,  he  would  have  struck  the  Wabash  or 
its  main  branches  in  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  In  a 
southwesterly  direction,  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee  are  rivers  of 
equal  magnitude,  the  waters  of  which  he  must  have  encountered  in  a few 
days’  travel. 

Whatever  Indians  he  met  would  be  closely  questioned,  and  if  they 
communicated  anything,  the  Great  River  must  have  been  the  first  object 
of  their  thoughts.  An  observation  of  either  of  these  three  rivers  by  La 
Salle,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  or  even  second-hand  information 
respecting  them  from  the  savages,  must  have  led  a mind  so  acute  as  his, 
sharpened  by  his  purposes  and  his  surroundings,  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  near  the  Mississippi. 

Did  he  reach  this  conclusion,  and  find  himself  baffled  by  the  clamors  or 
the  desertion  of  his  men  ? Did  he  find  means  to  procure  other  men  and 
supplies  without  returning  to  Montreal  ? It  appears  from  the  Colonie 
Francaise}  vol.  iii,  that  in  the  summer  of  1671  he  had  communication  with 
Montreal,  where  he  obtained  a credit  of  454  livres  tournois.  Did  this 
enable  him  to  pass  from  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  Lake  Erie, 
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and  undertake  a long  cruise  through  the  lakes  to  the  Illinois  country? 

Whatever  reply  should  be  made  to  these  queries,  it  is  reasonably 
evident  that  when  his  great  work  of  1679  was  undertaken  he  did  not  know 
that  the  Ohio  is  a tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  or  whether  the  great 
unknown  river  would  conduct  them  to  the  South  Sea.  The  discoveries 
of  Joliet  in  1673  did  not  remove  these  doubts  from  the  minds  of  the 
governor-general  or  the  geographers  of  that  period. 

La  Salle,  as  late  as  1682,  after  having  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  Ohio  ran  into  a great  (but 
imaginary)  river,  called  Chucugoa,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  discharging 
into  the  Gulf  or  the  Atlantic  in  Florida.  The  French  had  not  followed 
the  Ohio  from  the  falls  to  its  junction  with  the  Wabash.  On  a map  made 
in  1692,  ten  years  later,  the  Wabash  is  equivalent  to  the  lower  Ohio, 
formed  by  the  Miami  and  the  upper  Ohio,  the  Wabash  of  our  maps  being 
omitted. 

The  main  facts  which  residents  of  the  Ohio  valley  are  most  curious  to 
know  concerning  La  Salle’s  operations  here  are  yet  wanting.  We  have 
made  diligent  search  for  them,  and  are  as  yet  unable  to  say,  precisely, 
how  much  time  he  spent  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  prior 
to  1673  ; what  trading  posts  he  established,  if  any;  what  streams  he  nav- 
igated, or  with  what  tribes  he  became  acquainted.  The  instructions  to 
Governor-General  DuQuesne  in  1752,  above  referred  to,  claim  that  the 
French  had  occupied  this  country  ever  since  it  was  discovered  by  La 
Salle.  Governor  Burnet,  of  the  colony  of  New  York  in  1721,  states  that, 
three  years  before,  the  French  had  ho  establishments  on  Lake  Erie. 

We  may  infer  that  La  Salle  was  busily  occupied  during  the  years  1670 
and  1671,  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  collecting  furs,  for  he 
had  no  other  means  of  support.  The  credit  he  obtained  at  Villemarie  in 
1671  was  payable  in  furs.  If  his  map  should  be  discovered  in  some 
neglected  garret  in  France,  we  should  no  doubt  find  there  a solution  of 
many  historical  difficulties  that  now  perplex  us.  It  was  the  custom  at 
that  time  to  make  very  full  memoranda  on  maps,  amounting  to  a con- 
densed report  of  the  author’s  travels.  If  this  map  exists,  Europe  does 
not  contain  a paper  of  more  value  to  us. 

Mr.  Shea,  whose  labors  on  the  history  of  French  occupation  have  been 
wonderfully  persistent  and  minute,  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  may  presume 
that  unauthorized  voyageurs , trappers,  traders  and  coureurs  des  bois , both 
French  and  English,  were  among  the  Indians  in  a'dvance  of  the  explorers. 
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The  Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  and  after  1664  the  English,  were  on  good 
terms  with  the  Iroquois,  who  carried  their  wars  to  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Mississippi.  We  have  no  records  of  the^movements  of  those  half  savage 
traders,  except  in  the  case  of  Etienne  Brule,  and  that  is  of  little  value. 

La  Salle  was  probably  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  when  Governor 
Woods,  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  sent  a party  to  find  that  river  in  Sep- 
tember, 1671.  This  party  reached  the  falls  of  the  Kanawha  on  the  17th 
of  that  month,  where  they  found  rude  letters  cut  upon  standing  trees. 
They  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Charles  II.,  of  Eng- 
land, and  proceeded  no  farther. — (Botts’  Journal,  New  York  Colonial 
Documents,  vol.  iii,  p.  194).  William  Penn’s  colony  was  not  then  organ- 
ized. In  1685  or  1686  some  English  traders  penetrated  as  far  as  Mack- 
inaw, by  way  of  Lake  Erie.  They  were  probably  from  New  York,  and 
having  made  their  purchases  of  the  Ottawas,  returned  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Hurons  or  Wyandots,  of  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie. 

If  the  Virginians  were  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  at  this  early  period, 
their  route  would  be  up  the  Potomac  to  the  heads  of  the  Youghiogeny, 
and  from  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh  to  Lake  Erie,  by  the  Alle- 
gheny River  and  French  creek,  or  by  way  of  the  Beaver,  Mahoning,  and 
the  Cuyahoga  Rivers.  These  Arabs  of  the  forest  would  carry  axes  and 
hatchets  having  a steel  bit,  whether  Dutch,  French  or  English ; and  thus 
may  have  done  the  hacking  upon  our  trees  which  I have  described. 
None  of  these  people  would  be  likely  to  leave  other  records  of  their 
presence  in  a country  claimed  by  their  different  governments,  on  which 
one  party  or  the  other  were  trespassers. 

I am  aware  that  this  presentation  of  the  most  interesting  period  in  the 
history  of  Ohio  is  desultory  and  incomplete.  If  there  had  been  a reason- 
able prospect  of  more  facts,  it  would  have  been  delayed  ; but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  we  may  expect  much  more  light  on  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Ohio  valley. 


Charles  Whittlesey. 
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When  Columbus  found  America  it  was  supposed  he  had  reached 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  As  discovery  progressed,  names  intended  for 
that  continent  were  strung  along  the  Atlantic.  One  of  them,  the  West 
Indies,  to-day  reminds  us  of  the  error,  as  well  as  Indian,  the  common 
name  for  the  aborigines. 

It  was  by  and  by  suspected  that  America  was  not  Asia,  but  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  reality  of  a vast  continent  was  understood.  Suc- 
ceeding learned  men  made  it  consist  of  two  very  long  and  narrow 
bodies  of  land. 

South  America,  coasted  by  Cape  Horn,  was  first  delineated  with 
some  accuracy,  but  North  America  not  until  very  much  later.  The 
feeble  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  grew  slowly,  and  not  until  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  did  they  really  begin  to  push  over  the  mountains,  and 
there  met  other  colonies  from  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  South 
Sea  trade  led  to  many  voyages  of  discovery,  and  many  energetic  captains 
sailed  up  and  down  the  coast  striving  and  continually  hoping  to  find  some 
strait  to  the  supposed  near  coast  of  Asia. 

We,  in  our  day,  read  the  early  voyages  as  if  the  enterprising  men  who 
conducted  them  were  voyaging  purely  for  science  and  adventure,  but, 
then,  as  now,  business  was  energetic  and  commerce  was  reaching  out  its 
hands  in  every  direction  for  larger  profits.  Only  once  did  a romantic 
chevalier  search  for  the  visionary  fountain  of  youth,  and  he  may  have 
thought  that  bottled  it  would  be  the  most  popular  of  mineral  waters  and 
there  were  “ millions  in  it.” 

Cartier  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  1534,  but  returned  to 
France  to  get  a new  outfit  to  pursue  the  new  sea  channel  to  the  west. 
The  next  year  he  entered  the  river,  but  still  looked  for  a passage  to  Asia. 
He  thought  deep  Saguenay  led  to  the  Northern  Sea  and  continued  up  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Stopped  by  the  rapids  he  was  the  first  European  who 
made  the  tour  of  the  mountain,  and  named  the  place  “Mount  Royal.” 
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The  Indians  reported  to  Cartier  that  there  were  three  large  lakes  and  a 
sea  of  fresh  water  without  end,  meaning,  no  doubt,  lakes  of  middle  New 
York  and  Ontario  Sea.  Cartier  and  his  king,  the  great  Francis,  sup- 
posed he  was  in  Asia. 

In  a mercator  map  of  1569,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  represented  draining 
all  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley,  while  to  the  northwest  is  the  eastern 
end  of  a vast  fresh  water  sea  ( dulce  aquaruni)  some  five  hundred  or  six 
hundred  miles  wide,  of  the  extent  of  which  the  Indians  of  Canada,  learn- 
ing of  it  from  the  Indians  of  Saguenay,  are  ignorant.  It  looks  on  the 
map  like  Lake  Huron,  but  careful  geographers  dropped  this  unfounded 
report  of  a great  lake,  and  rightly.  The  Saguenay  Indians  no  doubt 
meant  the  Lake  St.  John. 

Quebec  was  settled  in  1608.  In  1615  Champlain  reached  Lake  Huron 
by  way  of  Ottawa  River.  On  his  return  he  crossed  the  lower  end  of  On- 
tario, and  met  in  battle  the  Iroquois.  His  allies,  the  Hurons,  wished  him 
to  wait  for  five  hundred  men  from  the  Eries,  the  tribe  from  which  our 
lake  took  its  name.  His  interpreter,  Brule,  visited  them  and  descended 
the  Susquehanna  to  salt  water,  and  is  supposed  to  have  visited  the  lake ; 
I doubt  it.  He  did  not  need  to  cross  it  to  return  to  the  French,  and  he 
could  hardly  have  stood  on  the  lake  and  seen  its  broad  expanse.  He  re- 
ported to  Champlain,  who,  in  1632  made  the  first  map  of  the  lakes. 
Lake  Erie,  unnamed,  is  little  but  a wide  irregular  river  from  Lake  Huron, 
(Mer  Douce)  to  Ontario  ( Lac  St.  Louis).  Champlain’s  ideas  of  Erie  were 
more  likely  derived  from  the  north,  where  Long  Point  and  islands  make 
it  look  narrower  than  it  does  from  the  south. 

The  maps  of  other  nations  for  a long  time  after  show  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  interior,  being  quite  constant  differences  in  grossest 
blunders.  But  in  the  meantime  the  French — “ shut  up,”  says  the  English 
geographer,  Heylin,  “in  a few  weak  forts  on  the  north  of  Canada,” — 
were  really  by  missionaries  and  teachers,  pushing  far  into  the  interior. 
The  Jesuit  map  of  Lake  Superior,  of  1671,  is  wonderful.  In  a map  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Geographer  Sanson,  in  Paris  in  1669,  Lake  Erie  is  not 
far  from  its  true  shape,  and  lake  Chautauqua  appears  with  a small  stream 
— meant,  I think,  for  a little  of  the  Ohio,  known  from  Indian  report. 

It  is  worth  while  to  stop  for  a moment  to  glance  at  the  then  position  of 
our  State.  Between  it  and  the  east  are  the  Alleghanies,  in  those  days  a 
great  natural  barrier,  and  not  inaptly  called  “ Endless  Mountains.”  It  was 
to  be  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  the  whites  were  to  cross  them, 
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proposing  to  drive  away  the  French,  but  really  to  meet  the  most  disas- 
trous defeat  of  Braddock’s  field. 

At  the  south  was  a broad  river  separating  from  Kentucky,  and  not  un- 
til still  later  and  many  a “ dark  and  bloody”  fight  was  Virginia  to  assert 
its  empire  over  an  unknown  northwest  by  calling  it  “Illinois  county.” 
Nor  was  New  York  to  discover  Ohio.  All  along  through  Western  New 
York,  and  controlling  the  easiest  avenues,  were  the  Iroquois,  the  “Ro- 
mans of  the  new  world,”  the  conquerors  of  Ohio,  who  submitted  to 
neither  the  English  nor  the  French,  and  who  long  asserted  an  equality 
with  either.  The  French  were  more  sociable  with  Indians,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Iroquois  to  civilization  was  a battle  with  Champlain  in 
1608,  which  made  the  Hurons  friends  of  the  French,  but  lost  them  the 
conquerors  of  the  Hurons. 

The  French  had  been  pursuing  their  occupation,  such  as  it  was,  over 
the  peninsula  north  of  Lake  Erie,  and  established  several  posts  around 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  and  at  Detroit,  where  was  carried  on  a valuable 
trade.  The  routes  north  of  the  lakes  or  by  the  Ottawa,  were  the  short- 
est, easiest  and  much  the  safest.  All  the  while  they  were  looking  for 
larger  things  and  full  of  schemes.  Rumors  of  great  rivers  reached  them, 
including  some  report  of  that  which  started  from  the  country  of  the  Iro- 
quois and  gathered  strength  for  its  immense  unknown  course  through  dis- 
tant lands. 

No  more  resolute  discoverer  than  La  Salle  ever  came  to  New  France. 
A young  man,  only  twenty-three,  he  was  of  good  family ; lost  his  inherit- 
ance by  joining  the  Jesuits,  but  had  given  up  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
priest.  One  can  see,  however,  that  he  had  imbibed  their  enthusiasm  for 
geographical  extension,  and  turned  to  designs  for  commerce  and  the  king 
their  zeal  for  their  order.  His  whole  life  is  so  harmonious  in  its  unity 
that  it  gives  color  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Parkman  that  he  had  planned 
it  before  he  came.  He  had  a grant  at  once,  through  the  influence  of  his 
brother,  at  La  Chine,  named,  it  is  said,  in  ridicule  of  his  plans  for  a route 
to  China.  He  palisaded  it,  traded  in  furs,  and  studied  with  industry  the 
Indian  tongues,  learning,  it  is  said,  seven  or  eight.  The  Indians  who 
came  there  talked  of  the  Ohio,  a grand  river  which  rose  near  Lake  Erie, 
but  after  a journey  requiring  eight  or  nine  months  to  follow,  emptied  into 
a vast  sea.  La  Salle  believed  the  sea  to  be  the  Gulf  of  California,  then 
thought  to  communicate,  by  a broad  passage  at  its  north,  with  the  ocean. 
Here  was  the  passage  to  the  commerce  of  the  South  Sea  and  valuable 
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trade  with  nations  along  its  banks.  In  1667  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
discover  it.  He  had  the  privilege,  but  his  company  was  merged  with  that 
of  two  missionaries,  Galinee  and  Dollier.  With  them,  in  1669,  visited 
the  Iroquois.  The  river  was  in  its  old  place,  but  the  Iroquois  were  not 
inclined  to  have  the  Frenchmen  penetrate  their  country,  intercept  their 
trade  and  supply  the  nations  to  their  rear  with  the  fire  arms  which  made 
the  Iroquois  themselves  omnipotent  in  battle. 

They  talked  of  the  long,  hard  journey — almost  impossible ; of  the  An- 
dastes,  a terrible  nation  almost  sure  to  kill  them,  and  the  still  more  terri- 
ble Shawnees.  The  courage  of  the  missionaries  failed  them,  and  La  Salle 
was  obliged  to  turn  with  them  to  the  north. 

There  has  lately  been  published  in  Paris,  by  M.  Margry,  a series  of 
documents  which  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  him.  In  these  volumes 
appear  his  plans,  expenses,  poverty,  drafts  upon  his  family  and  friends; 
how  he  built  upon  Lake  Ontario  and  Niagara,  and  planned  to  build  on  Lake 
Erie  and  further  west. 

In  1667  he  was  in  France.  He  was  already  famous  and  of  influence. 
His  scheme  was  vast.  He  wished  to  penetrate  to  the  great  valley  of  our 
continent  and  lay  there  the  foundation  of  powerful  colonies  “in  a country 
temperate  in  climate,  rich  and  fertile,  and  capable  of  a great  commerce.” 
He  told  the  king  “such  a hold  of  the  continent  would  be  taken,  that  in 
the  next  war  with  Spain,  France  would  oust  her  from  North  America.” 
He  was  graciously  allowed  to  pursue  this  vast  enterprise,  provided  he“did 
so  at  his  own  expense. 

In  1679  he  built  the  Griffin,  the  first  vessel  upon  Lake  Erie.  He  foun- 
ded Fort  Miamis  upon  the  river  St.  Joseph,  in  southwest  Michigan,  and 
Fort  Crevecoeur  upon  the  Illinois,  intending  to  there  build  a vessel  to  de- 
scend the  Mississippi.  The  Griffin  returned  to  bring  supplies.  He  never 
saw  her  again.  She  was  lost,  he  believed,  by  treachery,  and  he  must  re- 
turn for  succor.  Arrived  overland  at  Niagara,  he  found  he  had  also  lost  a 
vessel  with  supplies  from  France.  He  reached  Montreal  May  6,  1680. 
His  creditors  had  seized  his  property  and  his  resources  seemed  entirely 
wasted.  He  learned  by  letter  from  Tonty,  that  the  men  left  at  Creve- 
coeur had  deserted  after  destroying  the  fort,  carrying  away  what  property 
they  could  and  destroying  the  balance.  They  also  destroyed  Fort  St. 
Joseph  and  seized  his  property  at  Niagara.  But  La  Salle  was  not  dis- 
heartened. He  started  to  succor  Tonty  and  save  the  vessel  on  the  Illi- 
nois. As  he  reached  Crevecoeur,  in  the  winter  of  1680,  all  was  silent;  the 
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planks  of  the  vessel  were  there  and  on  one  was  written  “ Nous  somme s 
tons  sauvages : ce  ip,  A.  1680 A Was  it  prophetic  that  he  had  named  the 
place  Crevecceur  (Broken  Heart)  ? Not  at  all.  His  first  thought  was, 
did  A.  stand  for  April  or  August,  and  where  was  Tonty.  The  resolute 
will  and  wonderful  power  of  La  Salle  appear  nowhere,  so  strongly  asTn 
the  narrative  of  the  Illinois.  There  seems  almost  a direct  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter.  He  found  Tonty  at  Michilimackinac,  and  in  1682-3  ac- 
complished his  purpose  of  descending  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea.  He  re- 
turned up  the  river  and  to  France,  and  in  1685  was  in  a sea  expedition  to 
found  a colony  at  its  mouth.  The  captain,  against  his  protest,  carried  him 
by  and  landed  him  in  Texas.  He  still  persisted,  with  the  men  left  with 
him,  in  the  resolve  to  find  the  Mississippi,  with  great  suffering  and  oppo- 
sition on  their  part,  but  not  at  all  daunted  himself.  A part  of  them  re- 
volted from  the  enterprise,  and  one  of  them  shot  La  Salle,  exclaiming: 
“ Lie  there  Grand  Bashaw,”  and  that  resolute  will  was  still. 

Such  was  the  man,  who,  almost  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and  when 
hardly  twenty-seven,  discovered  the  Ohio.  There  are  no  journals  or  maps 
of  that  discovery,  and  I have  traced  the  man  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  no  doubt  pursued  that  project.  We  left  him  with 
Galinee  in  1669,  sadly  turning  to  the  north.  Of  the  captive  guides  fur- 
nished by  the  Iroquois,  he  got  a Shawnee  from  Ohio,  and  persisted  in 
wishing  to  seek  that  river.  He  shortly  separated  from  the  expedition. 
The  opposition  which  we  have  related  was  not  all.  The  Jesuits  were 
jealous  of  his  schemes — the  only  ones  more  vast  and  energetic  than  their 
own.  Frontenac,  the  governor,  says:  “Their  design,  as  appeared  in  the 
end,  was  to  set  a trap  whichever  path  I took,  or  to  derange  everything ; 
to  place  the  country  in  disorder,  from  which  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
profit  and  to  ruin  M.  de  La  Salle.” 

Their  annual  reports  are  the  main  reliance  for  early  Canadian  history, 
and  they  purposely  and  sagaciously  omitted  all  mention  of  his  enterprises 
or  discoveries,  or  even  his  name. 

Until  within  a few  years  it  has  been  said  that  La  Salle  did  nothing  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years  after  he  left  Galinee.  With  such  a man  that 
was  impossible.  We  have  the  briefest  knowledge  of  what  he  did.  His 
reports  and  his  maps,  known  to  be  in  existence  as  late  as  1756,  are  appar- 
ently hopelessly  lost.  In  the  papers  publishing  at  Paris  is  one  resulting 
from  conversations  with  La  Salle  in  1677,  when  he  was  in  France,  a too 
brief  narrative.  It  sets  forth  La  Salle’s  resolve  to  turn  to  the 
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south ; that  Galinee,  a missionary,  hoped  to  do  good  in  the  north,  and 
in  this  hope  left  our  hero.  “However,”  says  the  narrative,  "M.  de 
La  Salle  continued  his  journey  on  a river  which  goes  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  and  passed  to  Onontague,  then  to  six  or  seven  leagues  below  from 
Lake  Erie,  and  having  reached  longitude  280  to  283  degrees,  and  latitude 
41,  found  a rapid  which  falls  to  the  [west  in  a low,  marshy  country,  all 
covered  with  dry  trees,  some  of  which  were  still  standing.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  take  to  land,  and  following  a height  which  led  him  away,  he 
found  some  Indians  who  told  him  that  far  off  the  river  lost  itself  in  the 
lower  country,  and  reunited  again  in  one  stream.  He  continued  on  the 
journey,  but  as  the  fatigue  was  great,  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  men, 
which  he  had  brought  there,  left  him  by  night,  returned  up  the  river  and 
saved  themselves,  some  in  New  York  and  some  in  New  England. 

“ He  was  alone,  four  hundred  leagues  from  home,  where  he  returned, 
ascending  the  river  and  living  on  game,  plants,  and  what  was  given  him 
by  the  Indians. 

“ After  some  time  he  made  a second  attempt,  on  the  same  river,”  which 
he  left  below  Lake  Erie,  making  a portage  of  six  or  seven  leagues  to 
embark  on  that  lake,  which  he  left  towards  the  north,  going  through  Lake 
St.  Clair.  La  Salle  himself  says  in  a letter  of  1677:  “That  year,  1667, 
and  those  following  he  made  several  expensive  journeys,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered the  first  time  the  country  south  of  the  great  lakes,  and  between 
them  and  the  great  river  Ohio.  He  followed  it  to  [a  strait,  where  it  fell 
into  great  marshes,  below  370  latitude.” 

A letter  from  M.  Talon  to  the  king,  dated  November  2,  1671,  says: 
“Sieur  de  La  Salle  has  not  yet  returned  from  his  journey  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  country.” 

A memoir  of  M.  de  DeNonville,  March  8,  1688,  says:  “La  Salle  had 
for  several  years  before  he  built  Crevecceur,  employed  canoes  for  his 
trade  in  the  rivers  Oyo,  Oubache  and  others  in  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood, which  flow  into  the  river  Mississippi.” 

A plain  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  La  Salle  entered  the  Ohio  near  or  at 
one  of  its  sources,  I believe  at  Lake  Chatauqua,  six  or  seven  leagues 
below  Lake  Erie,  and  followed  it  to  Louisville.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
beaver  trade,  and  in  1671  had  a credit  at  Montreal,  payable  in  beaver. 
We  may  be  pretty  confident  that,  with  his  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
men  and  several  canoes,  looking  for  beaver-skins,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
Mahoning  River,  first  called  Beaver  creek. 
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La  Salle’s  latitude  is  bad  ; we  would  expect  that.  Joliet’s  manuscript  map 
of  1674  lays  down  the  Ohio  marked  “Route  of  the  Sieur  de  La  Salle  to  go  to 
Mexico.”  The  unpublished  map  of  Franquelin  of  1688  lays  down  the 
Ohio  more  correctly  than  it  appeared  in  published  maps  for  sixty  years. 
The  discovery  was  the  basis  of  the  French  claims  to  Ohio,  and  La  Salle’s 
likeness  is  one  of  the  four  great  discoverers  of  America  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  But  the  knowledge  gained  by  La  Salle  was  to  be  in  a great 
measure  lost.  The  English,  stopped  by  Indians  and  mountains,  were  not 
to  settle  here.  The  west  and  northwest  were  safer  territory  for  the 
French.  The  Iroquois  roamed  over  Ohio,  warred  with  the  tribes  beyond, 
even  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Wabash  and  Ohio  became  confounded, 
often  laid  down  as  “Wabash  or  Ohio,”  and  most  often  made  running 
almost  parallel  with  the  lake  and  just  about  on  the  high  land  in 
Ohio  which  divides  the  streams  of  the  north  from  the  south. 
The  magnificent  sweep  of  the  Ohio,  which  embraces  our  State  on  the 
east  and  south,  was  lost.  The  lake  had  various  fortunes.  La  Hontan 
made  it  run  down  like  a great  bag  half  way  to  the  Gulf,  but  that  being  in 
time  changed,  its  south  shore  was  drawn  nearly  east  and  west  instead  of 
to  the  southwest  westward.  No  subsequent  French  writer  was  so  sensible 
and  intelligent  as  Charlevoix,  yet  in  his  great  work  of  three  quarto  volumes 
on  New  France  our  territory  hardly  appears,  and  on  the  south  of  Lake 
Erie  in  his  larger  map  of  it,  in  1744,  is  the  legend : “ Toute  cette  coste 

n'est  presque  point  connne" — this  coast  is  almost  unknown. 

As  early  as  1716  the  governor  of  Virginia  proposed  to  the  home  Gov- 
ernment to  seize  the  interior.  No  attention  was  paid  to  it,  but  about 
1750  Pennsylvania  traders  were  pushing  over  the  mountains  and  the 
French  traders  from  the  west.  In  that  year  the  Ohio  Land  Company  sent 
Gist  to  survey  the  Ohio.  English  traders  were  shortly  after  at  Pickowil- 
liny,  Sandusky  and  Pittsburgh,  but  not  safely  so.  The  French  were  the 
strongest.  In  1749  Celeron  placed  his  lead  plates  on  the  Ohio.  In  1753 
the  French  crossed  Lake  Erie,  established  Presque  Isle  and  expelled  the 
English  from  Fort  DuQuesne  at  Pittsburgh.  Washington  made  his  ap- 
pearance to  know  what  the  French  were  doing.  The  traders  had  made 
no  addition  to  science  or  geography,  but  they  had  called  attention  to  the 
country.  But  the  military  expeditions  were  to  rediscover  it. 

Celeron’s  map  lays  down  the  Ohio  quite  creditably,  but  the  legend 
along  the  lake  is:  “All  this  part  of  the  lake' is  unknown.”  Just  the 
mouth  of  the  Beaver  appears.  He  expelled  English  traders  from  Logs- 
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town,  a little  above  the  Beaver.  The  great  geographer,  D’Anville  of 
France,  in  1755  lays  down  the  Beaver,  with  the  Mahoning  from  the  west, 
rising  in  a lake,  all  very  incorrectly,  with  Lake  Erie  rising  to  the  north- 
east like  a pair  of  stairs  and  the  Ohio  nearly  parallel  to  it. 

The  map  published  in  1754  with  Washington’s  report  takes  good  ac- 
count of  Great  Beaver  creek — Logstown  just  above  it;  opposite,  on  the 
Ohio,  a fort;  Delawares  on  the  west  at  the  mouth;  Kuskuskas  above; 
and  above  that,  Owendos’  town,  “Wyandot.”.  The  mixed  state  of  the 
Indians  at  that  time  appears  in  Celeron,  who  found  in  Logstown  Iroquois 
from  different  places,  Shawnees,  Delawares,  also  Nepissings,  Abenakes  and 
Ottawas. 

Being  a convenient  way  of  passing  to  the  lake,  a trail  as  an  avenue  of 
commerce  preceded  the  canal,  and  that  the  railroad. 

Evans  was  to  draw  and  Franklin  to  publish,  in  1755,  at  Philadelphia,  a 
map  plainly  in  demand  by  traders,  and  from  information  given  by  them. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  is  a Shingoes’  town ; a trail  up  to  the  forks 
finds  the  Kuskuskas;  a trail  to  the  east  leaves  it  for  “Wenango”  and 
“Petroleum”;  the  trail  to  the  west  goes  to  “Salt  Springs,”  and  where 
farther  does  not  appear. 

In  his  “Analysis,”  Mr.  Evans  says:  “Beaver  creek  is  navigable  with 

canoes  only.  At  Kushkies,  about  sixteen  miles  up,  two  branches  spread 
opposite  ways — one  interlocks  with  French  creek  and  Cherage,  the  other 
westward  with  Muskingum  and  Cuyahoga.  On  this  are  many  salt  springs 
about  thirty-five  miles  above  the  forks.  It  is  canoeable  about  twenty 
miles  farther.  The  eastern  branch  is  less  considerable,  but  both  are  very 
slow,  spreading  through  a very  rich,  level  country,  full  of  swamps  and 
ponds  which  prevent  a good  portage,  but  will  no  doubt  in  future  ages  be 
fit  to  open  a canal  between  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie.” 

A map  often  reprinted,  and  the  one  which  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  after  the  Revolution,  was  that  of  John  Mitchell,  London, 
1755- 

Kushkies  is  said  to  be  the  “chief  town  of  the  Six  Nations  on  the  Ohio, 
an  English  factory.  ” On  the  east  branch  are  “Owendots.”  Pennsyl- 
vania reaches  its  protection  over  the  whole  of  the  Mahoning. 

My  purpose  to  outline  discovery  is  nearly  ended.  In  1760,  with 
Quebec,  all  New  France  was  surrendered  to  the  English,  but  new  wars 
with  Indians  were  to  follow.  Hutchins,  Geographer-General  to  the 
United  States,  who  introduced  our  admirable  land  system,  was  with 
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Bouquet  in  1764.  On  his  map,  between  Kuskuske  and  Salt  Lick  Town, 
on , the  west  of  the  river,  appears  “Mahoning  Town,’’  the  first  appearance 
in  the  maps  of  the  name. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Ohio  is  familiar.  That  of  the  Reserve  grew 
out  of  that  ignorance  which  supposed  the  continent  narrow.  King 
Charles  granted  in  1660  to  Connecticut  a tract  seventy  miles  wide  and 
over!  three  thousand  long.  The  money  for  the  Reserve  became  the 
school  fund  of  Connecticut,  and  led  by  the  example,  to  our  admirable 
system  of  free  schools,  so  that  the  ignorance  of  years  ago  leads  to  the 
wisdom  of  this. 

“ There’s  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough  hew  them  as  we  will.” 

The  error  of  making  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  east  and  west  came  to 
a curious  end.  When  the  association  of  gentlemen  known  as  the  Con- 
necticut Land  Company  were  about  to  buy  the  Reserve,  they  agreed  with 
a prospective  competitor  to  let  it  have  the  excess  over  three  million  acres. 
This  was  the  Excess  Company,  but  there  was  no  land  for  it,  and  the  error 
of  one  hundred  years  led  to  considerable  financial  disaster. 

I ought  to  mention,  as  a matter  of  curious  history,  the  map  of  John 
Fitch,  of  steamboat  memory.  He  spent  considerable  time  in  surveys 
within  the  bounds  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  had  previously  traveled 
the  country  as  a prisoner  among  the  Indians.  In  1785  he  made  a map  of 
the  “Northwest  Country, ” containing  original  and  accurate  information. 
He  prepared  the  copper  plate,  engraved  it  himself,  and  printed  it  with  a 
cider  press.  He  was  then  living  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  and  sold  the  map 
at  six  shillings  per  copy  to  raise  money  enough  to  pursue  his  inventions 
relating  to  steamboats. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  settlement  and  can  take  a retrospect. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  continent  in  1494  it  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  to  the  pioneer  discovery  of  Ohio.  In  eighty-five  years 
more  both  France  and  England  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  make  good  their 
claims  to  it.  In  thirty-four  years  more  England  had  beaten  France, 
America  had  beaten  England,  and  the  first  permanent  settlement  had 
been  made  in  Ohio.  It  took  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  to  reach 
this  point.  There  are  but  ninety- two  years  left  to  1880  for  the  pioneers 
of  Ohio  ; but  what  a fruition  to  their  work ! The  solitary  settlement  has 
become  a mighty  nation  of  three  million  people,  as  large  as  the  whole 
United  States  in  the  Revolution,  and  how  much  stronger  and  with  what 
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an  abundance  of  wealth  and  comfort — a centre  of  intelligence  and  the 
home  of  Presidents! 

It  is  a wonderful  review.  The  pioneers  found  the  State  covered  with 
large  forests,  almost  without  exception  requiring  the  severest  labor  to 
remove ; and  the  change,  all  within  a possible  lifetime,  seems  amaz- 
ing. The  world  cannot  show  its  parallel,  and  when  one  thinks  seriously 
it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  events  in 
the  history  of  man.  Peace  as  well  as  war  has  its  victories. 

We  can  only  live  over  in  stories  the  life  of  the  pioneers.  But  theirs 
was  sturdy  independence  and  severe  labor,  witli  least  encouragement. 

“ Haply  from  them  the  toiler,  bent 
Above  his  forge  or  plow,  may  gain 
A manlier  spirit  of  content, 

And  feel  that  life  is  wisest  spent 

Where  the  strong  working  hand  makes  strong  the  working  brain.” 

C.  C.  Baldwin 
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In  the  autumn  of  1785  General  Richard  Butler  passed  down  the  Ohio 
on  his  way  to  attend  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami.  He  kept  a record  of  his  journey,  and  his  journal  gives  much 
interesting  information,  among  other  things  the  location  of  Fort  Harmar. 
In  Virginia  and  Kentucky  measures  had  been  taken  for  what  would  have 
been,  really,  an  irresponsible  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  This 
action,  which  threatened  to  precipitate  a disastrous  war,  hastened  in  all 
probability  the  action  of  the  confederation  in  taking  measures  for  the 
effectual  strengthening  of  the  frontier.  It  was  determined  to  establish 
several  posts  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Fort  Laurens  had  been  built  in 
1778  upon  the  Tuscarawas,  near  the  old  Indian  town  of  Tuscarawas  and 
one  mile  south  of  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Bolivar.  It  was  in- 
judiciously located,  and  was  abandoned  one  year  after  its  erection.  Gen- 
eral Butler,  while  on  his  journey  in  1785,  chose  the  site  for  Fort  Harmar. 
Before  leaving  Fort  McIntosh  he  had  prepared  and  left  with  Colonel  Har- 
mar, the  commandant  of  the  post,  a paper  in  which  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  “the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  would  be  a proper  place  for 
a post  to  cover  the  frontier  inhabitants,  prevent  intruding  settlers  on  the 
land  of  the  United  States,  and  secure  the  surveys.”  In  his  journal,  under 
date  of  Saturday,  October  8th,  he  writes: 

Sent  Lieutenant  Doyle  and  some  men  to  burn  the  houses  of  the  settlers  on  the  north  side  and  put 
up  proclamations. 

Wefit  on  very  well  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  and  found  it  low.  I went  on  shore  to  examine 
the  ground  most  proper  to  establish  a post  on  ; find  it  too  low,  but  the  most  eligible  is  in  the  point  on 
the  Ohio  side.  Wrote  to  Major  Doughty  and  recommended  this  place  with  my  opinion  of  the  kind  of 
work  most  proper.  Left  the  letter,  which  contained  other  remarks  on  the  fort,  fixed  to  a locust  tree. 

A few  days  later  the  general  instructed  a man  whom  he  met  ascending 
the  Ohio  to  take  the  letter  from  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  to  Major 
Doughty. 

A short  time  later  Major  Doughty,  with  a detachment  of  United  States 
troops  under  his  command,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  and 
began  the  erection  of  a post,  which  was  not  fully  completed  until  the 
spring  of  178^, 
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The  fort  stood  very  near  the  point  on  the  western  side  of  the  Musking- 
um, and  upon  the  second  terrace  above  ordinary  flood  water.  It  was  a 
regular  pentagon  in  shape,  with  bastions  on  each  side,  and  its  walls 
enclosed  but  little  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The  main  walls 
of  defence,  technically  called  “curtains,”  were  each  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  and  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.  They  were 
constructed  of  logs  laid  horizontally.  The  bastions  were  of  the  same 
height  as  the  other  walls,  but  unlike  them  were  formed  of  palings  or  tim- 
bers set  upright  in  the  ground.  Large  two-story  log  buildings  were  built 
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in  the  bastions  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  and  their  families, 
and  the  barracks  for  the  troops  were  erected  along  the  curtains,  the  roofs 
sloping  toward  the  centre  of  the  enclosure.  They  were  divided  into  four 
rooms  of  thirty  feet  each,  supplied  with  fireplaces,  and  were  sufficient  for 
the  accommodation  of  a regiment  of  men,*  a larger  number,  by  the  way, 
than  was  ever  quartered  in  the  fort.  From  the  roof  of  the  barracks 
building  towards  the  Ohio  river  there  arose  a watch  tower,  surmounted 

•American  Pioneer,  volume  one,  1842,  contribution  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth. 
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by  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  This  tower  was  also  used  as  a guard- 
house. There  were  other  buildings  within  the  enclosure — an  arsenal,  a 
store-house,  and  several  smaller  structures.  The  main  gate  was  toward 
the  river  with  a sally-port  on  the  side  fronting  on  the  hills.  A well  was 
dug  near  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  to  supply  the  garrison  with  water  in 
case  of  siege,  but,  hapily  it  was  never  needed,  and  we  are  told  that  ordi- 
nary water  was  brought  from  the  river.  The  timber  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fort  was  that  of  the  heavy  forest  which  covered  its  side  and 
several  acres  of  land  around  about.  The  area  cleared  up  was  nearly  all 
utilized  for  gardening  purposes  under  the  direction  of  Major  Doughty, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a remarkable  fondness  for  tilling  the  soil  and  con- 
siderable taste  and  knowledge  as  a horticulturist.*  Fort  Harmar  was 
named  after  General  (then  Colonel)  Harmar,  who  was  the  commander  of 
the  regiment  to  which  Major  Doughty  was  attached,  and  for  some  time 
commandant  at  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 

Joseph  Buell  (afterward  one  of  the  prominent  early  settlers  at  Marietta) 
was  on  the  frontier  for  nearly  a period  of  three  years,  dating  from  the 
latter  part  of  December,  1785,  and  he  spent  a considerable  portion  of  his 
time  at  Fort  Harmar.  His  journal  affords  some  interesting  glimpses  of 
life  in  the  garrison  and  affairs  in  the  western  country  during  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  its  settlement.  Much  is  said  in  the  beginning  of  the 
hardships  of  army  life,  the  depravity  of  the  troops,  and  the  severity  of  the 
punishments  inflicted  for  various  offences.  Drunkenness  and  desertion 
were . prevalent  evils.  The  punishment  for  the  former  and  other  venal 
misdemeanors  was  not  infrequently  flogging  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
or  even  two  hundred  lashes,  and  the  death  penalty,  without  the  process 
of  court-martial,  was  inflicted  upon  deserters.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers  at 
that  time  guarding  the  frontier  was  only  three  dollars  per  month. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1786,  Captain  Zeigler’s  and  Strong’s  companies 
embarked  for  Muskingum,  and  from  this  date  forward  the  entries  in  the 
journal  relate  to  occurrences  at  Fort  Harmar. 

May  8th.  We  arrived  at  Muskingum,  where  we  encamped  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  a little  distance 
from  the  fort. 

10th.  Captain  Zeigler’s  company  embarked  for  the  Miami,  and  our  company  moved  into  the  garri- 
son, where  we  were  engaged  several  days  in  making  ourselves  comfortable. 

. 12th.  Began  to  make  our  gardens,  and  had  a very  disagreeable  spell  of  weather,  which  continued  for 
twenty-two  days  raining  in  succession. 

*A  portion  of  the  cleared  ground  was  planted  with  peaches,  and  the  second  or  third  year  after,  fine 
fruit  was  obtained  from  this  orchard,  probably  the  first  in  Ohio.  One  variety  has  been  quite  largely 
cultivated  in  Marietta  and  its  vicinity,  and  named  after  its  originator  “the  Doughty  peach.” 
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June  9th.  Two  boats  arrived  from  Miami,  and  report  that  the  Indians  had  murdered  several  inhabi- 
tants this  spring.  We  are  getting  short  of  meat  for  the  troops. 

ioth.  Five  frontiersmen  came  here  to  hunt  for  the  garrison,  and  brought  with  them  a quantity  of 
venison. 

19th.  News  arrived  here  that  the  Indians  had  killed  four  or  five  women  and  children  at  Fish  creek, 
about  thirty  miles  northeast  from  this  garrison. 

July  4th.  The  great  day  of  American  independence  was  commemorated  by  the  discharge  of  thirteen 
guns,  after  which  the  troops  were  served  with  extra  rations  of  liquor,  and  allowed  to  get  as  drunk  as 
they  pleased. 

8th.  We  are  brought  down  to  half  rations,  and  have  sent  out  a party  of  men  to  hunt.  They  returned 
without  much  success,  although  game  is  plenty  in  the  woods. 

9th.  We  discovered  some  Indians  crossing  the  Ohio  in  a canoe,  below  the  garrison,  and  sent  a party 
after  them,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 

ioth.  Ensign  Kingsbury,  with  a party  of  nine,  embarked  for  Wheeling  in  quest  of  provisions. 

12th.  Captain  Strong  arrived  from  Fort  Pike. 

16th.  We  were  visited  by  a party  of  Indians,  who  encamped  at  a little  distance  from  the  garrison, 
and  appeared  to  be  very  friendly.  They  were  treated  kindly  by  the  officers,  who  gave  them  some  wine 
and  the  best  the  garrison  afforded. 

17th.  Our  men  took  up  a stray  canoe  on  the  river.  It  contained  a pair  of  shoes,  two  axes  and  some 
corn.  We  suppose  the  owners  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  Same  day  Lieutenant  Kingsbury  returned 
with  only  a supply  of  food  for  six  or  seven  days. 

18th.  Captain  Strong’s  company  began  to  build  their  range  of  barracks,  to  make  ourselves  comfort- 
able for  the  winter. 

19th.  This  day  buried  the  fifer  to  Captain  Hart’s  company.  Our  funerals  are  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : The  men  are  all  paraded  without  arms,  and  march  by  files  in  the  rear  of  the  corpse. 

The  guard,  with  arms,  march  in  front,  with  their  pieces  reversed ; and  the  music  in  the  rear  of  the  guard, 
just  in  front  of  the  coffin,  playing  some  mournful  tune.  After  the  dead  is  buried  they  return  in  the  same 
order,  playing  some  lively  march. 

21st.  A boat  arrived  from  Fort  Pit  with  intelligence  of  a drove  of  cattle  at  Wheeling  for  this  garrison. 

22nd.  Lieutenant  Pratt,  with  a party  of  men,  went  up  by  land  to  bring  down  the  cattle. 

23rd.  Colonel  Harmar  arrived  at  the  garrison.  The  troops  paraded  to  receive  him  and  fired  a salute 
of  nine  guns. 

26th.  Captain  Hart  went  with  a party  of  men  to  guard  the  Indians  of  the  Muskingum. 

27th.  Lieutenant  Pratt  arrived  with  ten  head  of  cattle,  which  revived  our  spirits,  as  we  had  been 
without  provisions  for  several  days. 

29th.  Three  hunters  came  into  the  fort  and  informed  us  that  they  had  seen  a party  of  Indians  lying 
in  the  woods.  We  sent  out  some  men,  but  discovered  nothing. 

August  2nd.  Our  garrison  was  alarmed.  Captain  Hart  was  walking  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
said  he  saw  Indians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio,  and  saw  them  shoot  one  of  the  men  who  was  out 
hunting,  and  beheld  him  fall.  Colonel  Harmar  immediately  sent  the  captain  with  a party  of  men  after 
them.  They  crossed  the  river  and  found  one  man  asleep  on  the  ground,  and  another  had  been  shooting 
at  a mark.  They  had  seen  no  Indians. 

nth.  Captain  Hart’s  company  were  ordered  to  encamp  in  the  open  ground  outside  of  the  fort,  as  the 
men  are  very  sickly  in  the  barracks. 

23rd.  Captain  Hart  and  his  company  embarked  for  Wheeling  with  orders  to  escort  and  protect  the 
surveyors  in  the  seven  ranges. 

September  1st.  Captain  Tunis,  the  Indian,  came  to  the  fort  and  reported  the  Indians  designed  to 
attack  our  garrison,  and  that  they  were  bent  on  mischief.  We  were  all  hands  employed  in  making  pre- 
parations to  receive  them,  lining  the  bastions,  clearing  away  all  the  weeds  and  brush  within  a hundred 
yards  of  the  fort.  We  likewise  cut  up  all  our  corn  and  broke  down  the  bean  poles,  to  prevent  their 
having  any  shelter  within  rifle  shot  distance. 

6th.  Captain  Tunis  left  the  garrison  to  return  to  his  nation  and  bring  us  further  information. 
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7th.  The  troops  received  orders  to  parade  at  the  alarm  post  at  daybreak,  and  continue  under  arms 
until  after  sunrise. 

12th.  Still  busy  making  preparations  for  the  Indians,  and  expect  them  every  day. 

21st.  Ensign  Kingsbury  was  ordered  to  take  a party  of  men  into  the  commandant’s  house  and  put  it 
in  the  best  order  for  defence,  and  to  remain  there  during  the  night. 

26th.  The  troops  are  again  brought  to  half  rations.  I went  with  a party  of  men  after  a raft  of  tim- 
ber to  construct  our  barracks. 

27th.  Lieutenant  Smith  embarked  in  quest  of  provisions.  We  are  on  short  allowance,  and  expect 
the  Indians  every  day  to  attack  us.  Our  men  are  very  uneasy,  laying  various  plans  to  desert,  but  are  so 
closely  watched  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  escape. 

October  2nd.  Lieutenant  Smith  returned  with  provisions  sufficient  only  for  a short  time.  We  are 
busily  occupied  in  erecting  the  barracks. 

10th.  Major  Doughty  and  Captain  Strong  left  here  for  New  England. 

11th.  The  Indians  made  us  a visit  and  stole  one  of  our  horses  as  it  was  feeding  in  the  woods. 

16th.  Captain  Tunis  called  again  at  the  fort  and  says  the  Indians  had  repented  of  their  design  to 
attack  the  garrison. 

November  3rd.  Captain  Tunis  and  a number  of  Indians,  with  two  squaws,  came  into  the  garrison. 
At  night  they  got  very  drunk  and  threatened  the  guard  with  their  tomahawks  and  knives. 

5th.  Uling,  a trader  on  the  river,  arrived  with  provisions. 

9th.  The  hunters  brought  in  about  thirty  deer  and  a great  number  of  turkeys. 

25th.  Captain  Hart’s  and  McCurdy’s  companies  came  in  from  the  survey  of  the  seven  ranges.  They 
had  a cold,  wearisome  time ; their  clothes  and  shoes  wore  out,  and  some  of  their  feet  badly  frozen. 

December  3rd.  Uling  arrived  with  twenty  kegs  of  flour  and  ten  kegs  of  whiskey  and  some  dry  goods. 
Our  rations  now  consist  of  a little  venison,  without  any  bread ; as  a substitute  we  have  some  corn  and 
potatoes.  The  weather  is  very  cold  and  the  river  full  of  ice. 

13th.  Lieutenant  Pratt  embarked  in  a boat  for  Flinn’s  Station  (now  Belleville),  distant  thirty  miles 
below  the  garrison,  for  a load  of  corn  and  potatoes.  The  troops  are  in  great  distress  for  provisions. 
About  twelve  miles  below  they  landed  on  account  of  the  storm,  and  their  boat  was  carried  off  by  the  ice 
with  a considerable  afnount  of  goods  in  it. 

19th.  Weather  more  moderate.  Ensign  Kingsbury  embarked  for  Flinn’s  Station  to  make  another 
trial  for  provisions. 

22nd.  Ensign  Kingsbury  returned  with  about  sixty  bushels  of  corn  and  about  twenty  of  potatoes. 

24th.  We  drew  for  our  station  about  a peck  of  frozen  potatoes.  As  Christmas  is  so  near  we  are 
making  all  the  preparations  in  our  power  to  celebrate  it. 

25th.  This  being  Christmas  day,  the  sergeant  celebrated  it  by  a dinner,  to  which  was  added  a plen- 
tiful supply  of  wine. 

January  31,  1787.  Hamilton  Kerr,  our  hunter,  began  to  build  a house  on  the  island,  a little  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  some  of  our  men  were  ordered  out  as  a fatigue  party,  to  assist  him, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Pratt. 

February  nth.  The  weather  has  been  very  fine,  and  there  is  prospect  of  an  early  spring. 

15th.  Sergeant  Judd  went  with  a party  of  men  to  assist  some  inhabitants  to  move  their  families  and 
settle  near  the  garrison. 

16th.  Hamilton  Kerr  moved  his  family  onto  the  island. 

18th.  Several  families  are  settling  on  the  Virginia  shore,  opposite  the  fort. 

24th.  Isaac  Williams  arrived  with  his  family  to  settle  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river.  Several 
others  have  joined  him,  which  makes  our  situation  in  the  wilderness  much  more  agreeable. 

27th.  Major  Hamtramck  arrived  from  Fort  Steuben  in  order  to  muster  the  troops.  The  same  day 
some  of  the  hunters  brought  in  a buffalo,  which  was  eighteen  hands  high  and  weighed  one  thousand 
pounds. 

April  1st.  The  Indians  came  within  twelve  miles  of  the  garrison,  and  killed  an  old  man  and  took  a 
boy  prisoner. 
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5th.  Lieutenant  Smith  went  out  with  a party  of  men  on  a scout  and  discovered  Indians  on  a hill 
within  half  a mile  of  the  garrison. 

9th.  Ensign  Kingsbury  went  on  command  with  a party  to  bring  in  one  of  the  hunters,  fifty  miles  up 
the  Muskingum,  for  fear  of  the  Indians,  who,  we  hear,  are  bent  on  mischief. 

25th.  One  of  our  men  discovered  two  Indians  attempting  to  steal  our  horses  a little  distance  from 
the  fort.  .... 

May  1st.  This  is  St.  Tammany’s  day,  and  was  kept  with  the  festivities  usual  to  the  frontiers.  All  the 
sergeants  in  the  garrison  crossed  the  Ohio  to  Mr.  Williams’,  and  partook  of  an  excellent  dinner. 

7th.  Twenty-one  boats  passed  on  their  way  to  the  lower  country,  Kentucky.  They  had  on  board 
five  hundred  and  nine  souls,  with  many  wagons,  goods,  etc. 

14th.  John  Stockley,  a fifer  in  Captain  Strong’s  company,  deserted.  He  was  pursued  and  overtaken 
twelve  miles  from  the  garrison,  brought  back  and  ordered  to  run  the  gauntlet  eleven  times,  through  the 
troops  of  the  garrison,  stripped  of  his  Continental  clothing,  and  drummed  out  the  fort  with  a halter 
around  his  neck,  all  of  which  was  punctually  executed. 

21st.  This  evening  I sent  a young  man,  who  cooked  for  me  on  Kerr’s  island,  about  half  a mile  above 
the  fort  after  some  milk  ; he  was  seen  to  jump  into  the  river  near  the  shore,  when  about  a third  of  a mile 
from  the  garrison.  We  supposed  some  of  the  people  were  playing  in  the  water.  He  did  not  return 
that  evening,  which  led  me  to  fear  he  had  lost  his  course.  In  the  morning  a party  was  sent  after  him. 
They  discovered  fresh  signs  of  Indians,  and  found  his  hat.  They  followed  the  trail,  but  did  not  find 
them.  We  afterwards  heard  that  they  had  killed  and  scalped  him.  The  Indians  were  a party  of 
Ottawas. 
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Far  away  upon  the  Atlantic  sea  board  forces  were  at  work  a score  of 
years  anterior  to  1788  which  were  not  only  to  form  the  first  settlement 
but  to  plant  New  England  morals,  law  and  institutions  upon  this  vast 
inland  domain  of  the  nation.  Ideas  were  in  inception  which,  as  the  prime 
impetus  in  a long  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  were  to  swell  the  tremen- 
dous result  and  effect  the  destiny  not  alone  of  the  west  but  of  the  Re- 
public from  sea  to  sea. 


It  is  a pleasant  thought  that  in  the  British-  war  against  the  French, 
General  Putnam  (at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  in  1757,  nineteen  years  of 
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age)  and  many  others  assisted  in  wresting  from  the  enemy  and  securing 
to  their  sovereign  the  very  territory  which  was  to  become  their  home;  and 
it  is  a disagreeable  fact  that  they  had  finally  so  dearly  to  purchase  a small 
portion  of  the  domain  which  they  had  twice  bought  by  bravery  of  arms. 
The  men  who  fought  to  win  for  England  the  territory  which  the  French 
disputed,  in  1755-1760,  were  foremost  to  win  it  from  her  twenty  years 
later,  and  thus  twice  exhibited  the  hardihood  and  heroism  of  their  natures. 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  emigration  manifested  itself  in  New  England 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  in  fact  was  an 
outgrowth  of  that  struggle.  An  organization  of  ex-soldiers  of  the  colonies 
was  formed,  called  “The  Military  Company  of  Adventurers,”  whose  pur- 
pose it  was  to  establish  a colony  in  West  Florida  (now  Mississippi). 
Although  the  project  had  been  entered  upon  soon  after  the  establishment 
of  peace,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1772  that  anything  was  accomplished. 
General  Lyman,  after  several  years’  endeavor,  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
tract  of  land.  It  was  decided  to  explore  the  tract,  and  a company  of 
surveyors,  of  which  the  celebrated  Israel  Putnam  was  the  leader,  went  out 
in  January,  1773,  for  that  purpose.  Rufus  Putnam  was  a member  of  the 
party.  The  examination  was  satisfactory,  and  several  hundred  families 
embarked  from  Masachussetts  and  Connecticut  to  make  a settlement. 
They  found  to  their  chagrin  that  the  king’s  grant  had  been  revoked,  and 
the  settlement  was  therefore  abandoned.  Those  who  did  not  fall  sick 
and  die  returned  to  their  homes.  Such  was  the  disastrous  end  of  this 
project  of  settlement,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  might  possibly  have 
changed  the  whole  political  history  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  at 
least  to  be  within  the  realm  of  probability  that  had  a settlement  been 
planted  in  Mississippi,  Massachussetts  would  not  have  made  the  initial 
settlement  in  the  Ohio  country  and  extended  her  influence  over  the  terri- 
tory from  which  five  great  States  have  been  created.  The  enterprise  of 
founding  a colony  in  the  far  south,  thwarted  as  it  was,  undoubtedly  had 
its  effect  upon  the  New  England  mind,  and  was  one  of  the  elements 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  inauguration  of  a new  scheme  of  emigra- 
tion in  later  years.  The  dream  which  had  been  fondly  indulged  in  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  was  not  to  be  forgotten  even  when  the  opportunity 
or  its  realization  had  passed  away. 

Soon,  however,  there  arose  a subject  for  thought  which  overshad- 
owed all  others.  What  men  of  shrewd  foresight  had  long  expected 
had  come  to  pass,  The  colonies  were  arrayed  against  the  mother  country 
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in  a battle  for  independence.  We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  follow  Gen- 
erals Putnam,  Parsons,  Varnum  and  Tupper,  Major  Winthrop  Sargent, 
Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat,  and  the  many  other  brave  soldiers  who  became 
Ohio  Company  emigrants  through  the  perils  of  those  seven  dark  years  of 
the  Revolution.  But  is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  some  of  them  who 
had  been  interested  in  the  old  colonization  project  talked  of  it  around 
their  camp  fires  ? Is  it  not  possible  that  the  review  of  the  past  suggested 
the  possibility  of  forming  in  the  future  another  military  colony,  in  which 
they  should  realize  the  bright  hopes  that  had  once  been  blasted  ? It 
seems  natural  that,  in  the  long  lulls  between  the  periods  of  fierce  activity, 
this  topic  should  have  come  up  frequently  in  conversation,  or  at  least  that 
it  should  have  appeared  as  a vague  but  alluring  element  in  many  pictures 
of  the  future  painted  by  hopeful  imaginations.  It  is  very  likely  that  Gen- 
eral Putnam  had  indulged  the  hope  of  emigration  ‘‘to  some  remote  land 
rich  in  possibilities”  for  many  years  before  he  led  the  little  New  England 
colony  to  the  Muskingum.  He  had  very  likely  cherished  the  hope 
unceasingly  from  the  time  when  the  military  company  of  adventurers  was 
organized,  and  doubtless  the  journey  to  that  far  away,  strange  and  beauti- 
ful Mississippi  had  served  as  a stimulus  to  quicken  his  desire  for  the  real- 
ization of  a project  which  would  employ  so  much  of  his  energy  and 
enterprise,  and  afford  so  fine  an  opportunity  for  the  achievement  of  a life 
success.  We  know  that  Washington,  during  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Revolution,  directed  the  attention  of  his  companions  at  arms  to  the  west, 
as  a land  in  which  they  might  take  refuge  should  they  be  worsted  in  the 
struggle,  but  happily  it  was  not  to  be  that  contingency  which  should 
cause  the  movement  of  emigration  toward  the  Ohio.  If,  during  the  war, 
the  western  country  was  the  subject  of  an  occasional  estray,  light  thought, 
the  time  was  to  come  when  it  should  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  soldiers  and  practically  considered,  not  as  a land  in  which  they 
must  seek  to  take  refuge  from  a victorious  foe,  but  as  one  in  which  they 
might  retrieve  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  repelling  the  enemy.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies 
was  dearly  bought,  as  indeed  has  been  all  the  great  good  attained  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  very  men  by  whose  long  continued,  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  and  bravery  the  struggle  against  the  tyrannical  mother 
country  had  been  won,  found  themselves,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  reduced 
to  the  most  straitened  circumstances,  and  the  young  nation  ushered  into 
being  by  their  heroism  was  unable  to  alleviate  their  condition.  These 
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were  the  times  which  tried  men’s  souls.  Nowhere  was  the  strain  any 
more  severe  than  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  joy  which 
peace  brought  after  seven  years  of  war  was  in  most  localities  too  deep  to 
be  voiced  by  noisy  demonstration,  and  it  was  not  unmingled  with  fore- 
bodings of  the  future.  “The  rejoicings,”  says  a local  historian,*  “were 
mostly  expressed  in  religious  solemnities.”  There  were  still  difficult 
problems  to  be  solved — and  there  was  the  memory  of  husbands,  fathers, 
sons,  brothers,  and  lovers  who  would  not  return  with  the  victorious  pat- 
riots, and  it  may  in  many  cases  have  been  difficult  “ to  discern  the  noise 
of  the  shout  of  joy  from  the  noise  of  the  weeping  of  the  people.” 

General  Benjamin  Tupper,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1785,  had  gone  to 
the  Ohio  country  to  engage  in  surveying  under  the  ordinance  passed  by 
Congress  May  20  of  that  year,  but  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians 
and  consequent  hazard  of  entering  upon  the  work,  he  returned  to  New 
England.  General  Tupper  was  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  most  in-  • 
tently  engaged  in  planning  western  settlements,  and  was  undoubtedly  a 
co-worker  with  his  intimate  old  friend,  General  Putnam,  advocating 
and  agitating  the  scheme  which  had  proved  unsuccessful.  He  returned 
from  the  west  filled  with  admiration  oT  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
he  had  seen,  and  made  enthusiastic  through  the  descriptions  given  by 
traders  of  the  region  farther  down  la  belle  riviere  than  he  had  journeyed. 
Doubtless  he  pondered  upon  the  idea  of  removing  to  the  west,  during  the 
whole  time  spent  there,  and  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  subject  while 
making  the  tedious  return  to  his  home.  Early  in  January  he  visited,  at 
his  house  in  Rutland,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  General  Putnam, 
and  there  these  two  men,  who  may  be  properly  called  the  founders  of  the 
Ohio  Company,  earnestly  talked  of  their  experiences  and  their  hopes  in 
front  of  the  great  fire,  while  the  night  hours  fast  passed  away.  In  the 
language  of  one  whom  it  is  fair  to  suppose  had  preserved  the  truthful  tra- 
dition of  that  meeting:  “A  night  of  friendly  offices  and  conference  be- 
tween them  gave,  at  the  dawn,  a development — how  important  in  its 
results! — to  the  cherished  hope  and  purpose  of  the  visit  of  General  Tup- 
per. As  the  result  of  that  long  conversation  by  a New  England  fire- 
side, appeared  the  first  mention  in  the  public  prints  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
The  two  men  had  thought  so  deeply  and  carefully  upon  the  absorbing 
theme  of  colonization,  were  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  feasibility 


*Ellen  D.  Larned,  in  the  History  of  Windham  County,  Connecticut. 
i*Arius  Nye,  in  Transactions  of  the  Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society. 
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of  their  plans  as  they  had  unfolded  them,  so  impatient  to  put  them  to  that 
test,  that  they  felt  impelled  to  take  an  immediate  and  definite  step.  They 
could  no  longer  rest  inactive.  They  joined  in  a brief  address,  setting 
forth  their  views  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  people.  It  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  and  read  as  follows: 

INFORMATION. 

The  subscribers  take  this  method  to  inform  all  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  served  in  the  late  war, 
and  who  are  by  a late  ordinance  of  the  honorable  Congress  to  receive  certain  tracts  of  land  in  the  Ohio 
country,  and  also  all  other  good  citizens  who  wish  to  become  adventurers  in  that  delightful  region,  that 
from  personal  inspection,  together  with  other  incontestible  evidences,  they  are  fully  satisfied  that  the 
lands  in  that  quarter  are  of  a much  better  quality  than  any  other  known  to  the  New  England  people  ; 
that  the  climate,  seasons,  products,  etc.,  are  in  fact  equal  to  the  most  flattering  accounts  that  have  ever 
been  published  of  them  ; that  being  determined  to  become  purchasers  and  to  prosecute  a settlement  in 
that  country,  and  desirous  of  forming  a general  association  with  those  who  entertain  the  same  ideas,  they 
beg  leave  to  propose  the  following  plan,  viz. : That  an  association  by  the  name  of  The  Ohio  Company 
be  formed  of  all  such  as  wish  to  become  purchasers,  etc.,  in  that  country,  who  reside  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  only,  or  to  extend  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  States  as  shall  be  agreed  on. 

That  in  order  to  bring  such  a company  into  existence  the  subscribers  propose  that  all  persons  who 
wish  to  promote  the  scheme,  should  meet  within  their  respective  counties,  (except  in  two  instances  here- 
inafter mentioned)  at  io  o’clock  A.  M.  on  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  February  next,  and  that  each 
county  or  meeting  there  assembled  choose  a delegate  or  delegates  to  meet  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern 
in  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  March  next,  at  xo  o’clock  A.  M.,  then  and  there  to  consider 
and  determine  upon  a general  plan  of  association  for  said  company  ; which  plan,  covenant,  or  agree- 
ment, being  published,  any  person  (under  condition  therein  to  be  provided)  may,  by  subscribing  his 
name,  become  a member  of  the  company. 

Then  follow  the  places  of  meeting: 

At  Captain  Webb’s,  in  Salem,  Middlesex  ; at  Bradish’s,  in  Cambridge,  Hampshire;  at  Pomeroy’s,  in 
North  Hampton,  Plymouth  ; at  Bartlett’s,  in  Plymouth,  Barnstable,  Dukes  and  Nantucket  Counties  ; at 
Howland’s,  in  Barnstable,  Bristol;  at  Crocker’s,  in  Taunton,  York;  at  Woodbridge’s,  in  York,  Worces- 
ter ; at  Patch’s,  in  Worcester,  Cumberland  and  Lincoln;  at  Shothick’s,  in  Falmouth,  Berkshire;  at 
Dibble’s,  in  Lenox.  Rufus  Putnam, 

Benjamin  Tupper. 

Rutland,  January  io,  1786. 

The  plan  suggested  by  Generals  Putnam  and  Tupper  was  carried  out, 
and  upon  the  first  day  of  March  the  delegates  from  the  several  counties 
assembled  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,  the  designated  place  in  Bos- 
ton (which  was  then  a considerably  smaller  city  than  is  now  the  capital  of 
Ohio),  and  there  discussed,  in  conventional  form,  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Company.  The  delegates  present  at  that  historical  meet- 
ing were : Manasseh  Cutler,  of  Essex;  Winthrop  Sargent  and  John  Mills, 
of  Suffolk;  John  Brooks  and  Thomas  Cushing,  of  Middlesex;  Benjamin 
Tupper,  of  Hampshire;  Crocker  Sampson,  of  Plymouth  ; Rufus  Putnam, 
of  Worcester;  Jelaliel  Woodbridge  and  John  Patterson  of  Berkshire ; 
Abraham  Williams  of  Barnstable. 
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General  Putnam  was  made  chairman  of  the  convention,  and  Major  Win- 
throp  Sargent,  secretary.  Before  adjournment  a committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  draft  a plan  of  an  association,  as  “from  the  very  pleasing 
description  of  the  western  country,  given  by  Generals  Putnam  and  Tup- 
per  and  others,  it  appears  expedient  to  form  a settlement  there.”  That 
committee  consisted  of  General  Putnam,  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  Colonel 
Brooks,  Major  Sargent,  and  Captain  Cushing. 

On  Friday,  March  3,  the  convention  reassembled  and  the  committee 
reported  the  following: 

Articles  of  agreement  entered  into  by  the  subscribers  for  constituting  an  associ- 
ation by  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Company. 

PREAMBLE. 

The  design  of  this  association  is  to  raise  a fund  in  Continental  certificates,  for  the  sole  purpose  and  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  entire  use  of  purchasing  lands  in  the  western  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  and  to  promote  a settlement  in  that  country. 

Article  1st. — That  the  fund  shall  not  exceed  one  million  of  dollars  in  Continental  specie  certificates, 
exclusive  of  one  year’s  interest  due  thereon  (except  as  hereafter  provided),  and  that  each  share  or  sub- 
scription shall  consist  of  one  thousand  dollars,  as  aforesaid,  and  also  ten  dollars  in  gold  or  silver,  to  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  such  agents  as  the  subscribers  may  elect. 

Article  2nd. — That  the  whole  fund  of  certificates  raised  by  this  association,  except  one  year’s  interest 
due  thereon,  mentioned  under  the  first  article,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  lands  in  some  one  of 
the  proposed  States  northwesterly  of  the  river  Ohio,  as  soon  as  tnose  lands  are  surveyed  and  exposed  for 
sale  by  the  Commissioners  of  Congress,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  that  honorable  body,  passed  the 
twentieth  of  May,  1785,  or  on  any  other  plan  that  may  be  adopted  by  Congress,  not  less  advantageous 
to  the  company.  The  one  year’s  interest  shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  making  a settlement  in  the 
country  and  assisting  those  who  may  be  otherwise  unable  to  remove  themselves  thither.  The  gold  and 
silver  is  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  those  persons  employed  as  agents  in  purchasing  the  lands  and 
other  contingent  charges  that  may  arise  in  the  prosecution  of  the  business.  The  surplus,  if  any,  to  be 
appropriated  as  one  year’s  interest  on  the  certificates. 

Article  3rd. — That  there  shall  be  five  directors,  a treasurer  and  secretary,  appointed  in  manner  and 
for  the  purposes  hereafter  provided. 

Article  4th. — That  the  prosecution  of  the  company’s  designs  may  be  the  least  expensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  subscribers  and  agents  as  secure  as  possible,  the  proprietors  of  twenty  shares  shall  consti- 
tute one  grand  division  of  the  company,  appoint  the  agent,  and  in  case  of  vacancy  by  death,  resignation 
or  otherwise,  shall  fill  it  up  as  immediately  as  can  be. 

Article  5th. — That  the  agent  shall  make  himself  accountable  to  each  subscriber  for  «prtificates  and 
invoices  received,  by  duplicate  receipts,  one  of  which  shall  be  lodged  with  the  secretary  ; that  the  whole 
shall  be  appropriated  according  to  articles  of  association,  and  that  the  subscriber  shall  receive  his  just 
dividend  according  to  quality  and  quantity  of  lands  purchased,  as  near  as  possibly  may  be,  by  lot  drawn 
in  person  or  through  proxy,  and  that  deeds  of  conveyance  shall  be  executed  to  individual  subscribers,  by 
the  agent,  similar  to  those  he  shall  receive  from  the  directors. 

Article  6th. — That  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  hold  more  than  five  shares  in  the  company’s 
funds,  and  no  subscription  for  less  than  a full  share  will  be  admitted  ; but  this  is  not  meant  to  prevent 
those  who  cannot  or  choose  not  to  adventure  a full  share,  from  associating  among  themselves,  and  by 
one  of  their  number  subscribing  the  sum  required. 

Article  7th. — That  the  directors  shall  have  the  sole  disposal  of  the  company’s  fund  for  the  purposes 
before  mentioned  ; that  they  shall  by  themselves,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  they  may  think  proper  to 
entrust  with  the  business,  purchase  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  where  and  in  such  way,  either 
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at  public  or  private  sale,  as  they  shall  judge  will  be  the  most  advantageous  to  the  company.  They  shall 
also  direct  the  application  of  the  one  year’s  interest,  and  gold  and  silver,  mentioned  in  the  first  article,  to 
the  purposes  mentioned  under  the  second  article,  in  such  way  and  manner  as  they  shall  think  proper. 
For  these  purposes  the  directors  shall  draw  on  the  treasurer  from  time  to  time,  making  themselves 
accountable  for  the  application  of  the  moneys  agreeably  to  this  association. 

Article  8th. — That  the  agents,  being  accountable  to  the  subscribers  for  their  respective  divisions, 
shall  appoint  the  directors,  treasurer  and  secretary,  and  fill  up  all  the  vacancies  which  may  happen  in 
these  offices  respectively. 

Article  9th. — That  the  agents  shall  pay  all  the  certificates  and  moneys  received  from  subscribers  into 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  who  shall  give  bonds  to  the  agents,  jointly  and  severally,  foi  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  trust;  and  also,  on  his  receiving  certificates  or  moneys  from  any  particular  agent,  shal 
make  himself  accountable  therefor,  according  to  the  condition  of  his  bonds. 

Article  10th. — That  the  directors  shall  give  bonds,  jointly  and  severally,  to  each  of  the  agents,  con- 
ditioned that  the  certificates  and  moneys  they  shall  draw  out  of  the  treasury  shall  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses stipulated  in  these  articles;  and  that  the  lands  purchased  by  the  company  shall  be  divided  among 
them  within  three  months  from  the  completion  of  the  purchase,  by  lot,  in  such  manner  as  the  agents  or 
a majority  of  them  shall  agree,  and  that  on  such  division  being  made,  the  directors  shall  execute  deeds 
to  the  agents,  respectively,  for  the  proportions  which  fall  to  their  divisions,  correspondent  to  those  the 
directors  may  receive  from  the  Commissioners  of  Congress. 

Article  nth. — Provided,  that  whereas  a sufficient  number  of  subscribers  may  not  appear  to  raise  the 
fund  to  the  sums  proposed  in  the  first  article,  and  thereby  the  number  of  divisions  may  not  be  completed, 
it  is  therefore  agreed  that  the  agents  of  divisions  of  twenty  shares  each  shall,  after  the  seventeenth  day 
of  October  next,  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  whole  fund  had  been  raised. 

Article  12th. — Provided,  also,  that  whereas  it  will  be  for  the  common  interest  of  the  company  to 
obtain  an  ordinance  of  incorporation  from  the  honorable  Congress,  or  an  act  of  incorporation  from  some 
one  of  the  States  in  the  Union  (for  which  the  directors  shall  make  application),  it  is  therefore  agreed  that 
in  case  such  incorporation  is  obtained,  the  fund  of  the  company  (and  consequently  the  shares  and  divis- 
ions thereof)  may  be  extended  to  any  sum,  for  which  provision  shall  be  made  in  said  ordinance  or  act  of 
incorporation,  anything  in  this  association  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Article  13th. — That  all  notes  under  this  association  may  be  given  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  in 
numbers  justly  proportionate  to  the  stockholder  or  interest  represented. 

These  articles  of  agreement  were  unanimously  adopted  and  subscription 
books  were  immediately  opened.  A committee  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  three  members,  to  transact  necessary  business,  and  some  other 
measures  taken  to  advance  the  project  of  the  association ; but  in  spite  of 
all  the  exertions  made,  there  was  but  little  progress  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Ohio  Company.  When  the  next  meeting  was  held — a little  more  than  a 
year  from  the  time  of  the  first,  that  is,  upon  March  8,  1787 — it  was  found 
that  the  total  number  of  shares  subscribed  for  was  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  And  yet,  all  untoward  circumstances  considered,  that  was  probably 
a fair  exhibit,  and  more  than  was  expected.  One  active  friend  of  the 
movement,  General  Tupper,  was  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  west. 
The  influence  of  the  others  was  very  largely  counteracted  by  events  of  an 
alarming  nature — the  dissatisfaction  which  finally  culminated  in  Shay’s 
rebellion.  That  civil  commotion  growing  out  of  the  imposition  of  heavy 
taxes  upon  the  already  impoverished  people  threatened  for  a time  exceed- 
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ingly  dire  results,  but  fortunately  it  was  speedily  quelled.  It  served  as  a 
startling  illustration,*  however,  of  the  great  depression  in  New  England, 
and  of  the  desperation  to  which  men  can  be  driven  by  ill  condition.  Pos- 
sibly the  outbreak  gave  a slight  impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany’s project,  by  way  of  increasing  the  disposition  of  some  citizens  to 
seek  in  the  west  a new  home.  General  Tupper,  whose  immediate  neigh- 
borhood was  ‘‘deeply  infected  with  the  sedition,”  returned  from  his 
second  visit  to  the  Ohio  country  in  time  to  take  a prominent  part  in  sub- 
duing the  revolt.  The  dawn  of  1787  witnessed  the  pacification  of  the 
troubled  country,  but  no  marked  increase  in  prosperity. 

It  was  reported  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  eighth  of  March  at  Brack- 
ett’s tavern  in  Boston,  that  “many  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, also  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire,  are  inclined 
to  become  adventurers,  who  are  restrained  only  by  the  uncertainty  of 
obtaining  a sufficient  tract  of  country,  collectively,  for  a good  settlement.” 

It  was  now  decided  to  make  direct  and  immediate  application  to  Con- 
gress for  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  General  Putnam,  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler 
and  General  Samuel  H.  Parsons  were  appointed  directors  and  especially 
charged  with  this  business.  General  Parsons  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  for  a private  purchase,  had  petitioned  Congress,  and 
a committee  of  that  body  had  been  appointed  to  confer  with  him.  “To 
that  committee,”  says  Dr.  Cutler,  “he  proposed  a purchase  on  the  Scioto 
River,”  but  as  the  proprietors  in  Massachusetts  “were  generally  dissatis- 
fied with  the  situation  and  lands  on  the  Scioto,  and  much  preferred  the 
Muskingum,”  the  negotiation  was  suspended.  The  directors  now  em- 
ployed Dr.  Cutler  to  make  a purchase  upon  the  Muskingum.  It  was  con- 
sidered desirable  that  the  negotiations  be  commenced  and  the  purchase 
consummated  as  soon  as  possible,  as  other  companies  were  forming,  the 
spirit  of  private  speculation  rapidly  increasing,  and  there  was  a fear  that 
the  lands  which  the  Ohio  Company  wished  to  possess  would  be  bought  by 
some  other  organization,  or  perhaps  some  part  of  them  by  individuals. 

Just  here  the  query  arises : why  were  the  New  Englanders  so  anxious 
to  purchase  lands  upon  the  Muskingum,  rather  than  upon  the  Scioto,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  territory?  To  this  question  there  are  various  answers. 
In  the  first  place  the  greater  part  of  the  Federal  territory  was  unfitted  for 
settlement  by  the  fact  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes.  None  of 
these,  however,  had  their  residence  in  the  lower  Muskingum  region,  and 
it  was  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by  them,  when  upon  their  hunting 
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expeditions.  Then,  too,  the  people  who  proposed  making  a settlement 
beyond  the  Ohio  were  very  naturally  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  well 
established  stations  upon  the  east  and  south  of  the  river;  they  doubtless 
preferred  the  Virginians  rather  than  the  Kentuckians,  as  neighbors.  The 
lower  Scioto  offered  no  more  alluring  an  aspect  than  the  lower  Musk- 
ingum. The  best  bodies  of  lands  on  each  river  are  fifty  miles  from  their 
mouth.  To  penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior,  however,  as  the  site  of 
either  Chillicothe  or  Zanesville  would  have  been,  at  the  time  the  Marietta 
settlement  was  made,  was  unsafe.  The  location  of  Fort  Harmar,  which 
we  have  seen  was  built  in  1785-86,  doubtless  had  its  influence  upon  the 
Ohio  Company.  Thomas  Hutchins,  the  United  States  geographer,  who 
had  formerly  been  geographer  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  had  trav- 
eled extensively  in  the  west,  had  said  and  written  much  in  favor  of  the 
Muskingum  country,  and  strongly  advised  Dr.  Cutler  to  locate  his  pur- 
chase in  this  region.  Other  explorers  and  travelers  had  substantiated 
what  Hutchins  had  said.  General  Butler  and  General  Parsons,  who  had 
descended  the  Ohio  to  the  Miamis,  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  desir- 
ableness of  the  tract  of  country  now  designated  as  southeastern  Ohio,  and 
the  latter,  writing  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  1785,  from  Fort  Finney 
(mouth  of  the  Little  Miami)  to  Captain  Jonathan  Hart,  at  Fort  Harmar, 
said:  “ I have  seen  no  place  since  I left  you  that  pleases  me  so  well  for 
settlement  as  Muskingum.”  General  Benjamin  Tupper  doubtless  added 
important  testimony  supporting  that  of  Hutchins,  Parsons,  Butler  and 
others.  General  Parsons,  it  has  been  asserted,  became  most  strongly 
possessed  of  the  belief  that  the  Muskingum  region  was  the  best  part  of 
the  territory,  because  one  of  the  Zanes,  who  had  been  many  years  in  the 
west,  told  him  that  the  Scioto  or  Miami  regions  offered  superior  attrac- 
tions, and  he  suspected  that  the  old  frontiersman  artfully  designed  to 
divert  attention  from  the  Muskingum  that  he  might  have  the  first  choice 
of  purchase  himself  when  the  lands  were  put  on  sale.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  the  prospect  of  establishing  a system  of  communication  and 
commerce  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  by  way  of  the  Muskingum 
and  Tuscarawas  and  Cuyahoga,  and  between  the  Ohio  and  the  sea-board, 
by  way  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  the  Potomac  (a  plan  which  Washington 
had  thought  feasible  before  the  Revolutionary  war),  had  its  weight. 

Alfred  Mathews. 
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During  a long  period — one  which,  perhaps,  had  its  beginning  soon  after 
the  forced  exodus  of  the  semi-civilized,  pre-historic  people,  and  which 
extended  down  to  the  era  of  the  white  man’s  actual  knowledge — the 
upper  Ohio  valley  was  probably  devoid  of  any  permanent  population. 
The  river  teemed  with  fish,  and  the  dense,  luxuriant  wood  abounded  in 
game,  but  no  Indian  wigwams  dotted  the  shores  of  the  great  stream,  no 
camp-fires  gleamed  along  its  banks,  and  no  maize-fields  covered  the  fertile 
bottom  lands  or  lent  variety  to  the  wild  vernal  green.  An  oppressive 
stillness  hung  over  the  land,  marked  and  intensified  rather  than  broken, 
and  only  made  more  weird  by  the  tossing  of  the  water  upon  the  shores 
and  the  soft  mysterious  sounds  echoed  from  the  distance  through  the  dim 
aisles  of  the  forest.  Nature  was  lovely  then  as  now,  but  with  all  her 
beauty  the  valley  was  awful  in  the  vastness  and  solemnity  of  its  solitude. 
Nowhere  was  human  habitation  or  indication  of  human  life. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  country  when  explored  by  the  early 
French  navigators,  and  when  a century  later  it  became  the  field  for  British 
and  American  adventurers.  There  was  a reason  for  this  desertion  of  a 
region  rich  in  all  that  was  dear  to  the  red  man.  The  river  was  the  war- 
way down  which  silently  and  swiftly  floated  the  canoe  fleets  of  a fierce, 
relentless,  and  invincible  enemy.  That  the  dreaded  devastators  of  the 
country,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  ancient  race,  had  made  their  inva- 
sions from  the  northward  by  way  of  the  great  stream,  is  suggested  by  the 
numerous  lookout  or  signal  mounds  which  crown  the  hills  on  either  side 
of  the  valley,  occupying  the  most  advantageous  points  of  observation. 
The  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  territory  included  in  the  boundaries  of  Ohio 
had,  when  the  white  men  first  went  among  them,  traditions  of  oft  repeated 
and  sanguinary  incursions  made  from  the  same  direction,  and  dating  back 
to  their  earliest  occupation  of  the  country.  History  corroborates  their 
legends,  or  at  least  those  relating  to  less  ancient  times.  The  Iroquois  or 
Six  Nations  were  the  foes  whose  frequent  forays,  made  suddenly,  swiftly, 
and  with  overwhelming  strength,  had  carried  dismay  into  all  the  Ohio 
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country  and  caused  the  weaker  tribes  to  abandon  the  valley,  penetrated 
the  interior  and  located  themselves  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Musking- 
um, the  Scioto,  the  Miamis,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  lake,  where  they 
could  live  with  less  fear  of  molestation.  The  Six  Nations  had  the  rude 
elements  of  a confederated  republic,  and  were  the  only  power  in  this  part 
of  North  America  who  deserved  the  name  of  government*  They  pre- 
tentiously claimed  to  be  the  conquerors  of  the  whole  country  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  there  is  good  evidence  that  they  had  by  1680  gained  a powerful 
sway  in  the  country  between  the  great  lakes,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  were  feared  by  all  the  tribes  within  these  limits.  The  upper  Ohio 
was  called  by  the  early  French  the  River  of  the  Iroquois,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  unexplored  through  fear  of  their  hostility. 

But  little  is  definitely  known  of  the  Indian  occupation  of  the  Ohio 
country  prior  to  1750,  and  scarcely  anything  anterior  to  1650.  As  far 
back  in  American  history  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  is 
probable  that  the  powerful  but  doom-destined  Eries  were  in  possession  of 
the  vast  wilderness  which  is  now  the  thickly  settled,  well  improved  State 
of  Ohio,  dotted  with  villages  and  cities  and  covered  with  the  meshes  of  a 
vast  net-work  of  railroads.  Most  of  the  villages  of  this  Indian  nation,  it 
is  supposed,  were  situated  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  which  has  been 
given  their  name.  The  Andastes  are  said  by  the  best  authorities  to  have 
occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Allegheny  and  upper  Ohio,  and  the  Hurons 
or  Wyandots  held  sway  in  the  northern  peninsula  between  the  lakes.  All 
were  genuinely  Iroquois,  and  the  western  tribes  were  stronger  than  the 
eastern.  The  Iroquois  proper  (the  Five  Nations  increased  afterward  to 
Six  by  the  alliance  of  the  Tuscarawas)  formed  their  confederacy  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  through  consolidation  of 
strength  overwhelmed  singly  and  successively  the  Hurons,  the  Eries,  and 
the  Andastes.  The  time  of  the  massacre  of  the  Erie  nation — for  the  war 
upon  them  culminated  in  a wholesale  murder — is  usually  set  down  by 
antiquarians  and  historians  as  1655,  and  the  victory  over  the  Andastes  is, 
on  good  evidence,  placed  in  the  year  1672.  About  the  same  time  a tribe, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Shwanees,  were  driven  from  the  Ohio  valley 
and  far  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  so  the  territory  now  Ohio  be- 
came a land  without  habitation  and  served  the  victorious  Iroquois  as  a 
vast  hunting  ground.  Whether  the  Iroquois  conquered  the  Miamis  and 
their  allies,  the  Illinois,  is  a question  upon  which  leading  students  of  In- 

*James  R.  Albach’s  Annals  of  the  West. 
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dian  history  have  been  equally  divided.  The  Miamis  had  no  traditions  of 
ever  having  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  great  confederacy,  and 
their  country,  the  eastern  boundary  of  which  was  the  Miami  River,  may 
have  been  the  western  limit  of  the  Six  Nations’  triumph.  That  they 
were  often  at  war  with  the  Iroquois  is  not  disputed,  however,  by  any 
writers  of  whom  we  have  knowledge. 

Although  the  Six  Nations  were  the  nominal  owners  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  State  of  Ohio,  they  did  not,  after 
the  war  with  the  Canadian  colonists  broke  out  in  1663  (and  probably  for 
some  years  previously),  exercise  such  domination  over  the  country  as  to 
exclude  other  tribes.  Such  being  the  case,  the  long  deserted  and  desolate 
wild  was  again  the  abode  of  the  red  man,  and  the  wigwams  of  the  race 
again  appeared  by  the  waters  of  the  Muskingum,  the  Scioto,  and  the 
Miamis;  by  the  Tuscarawas,  the  Cuyahoga,  and  the  Maumee. 

Concerning  what,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  may  be  called  the 
second  Indian  occupation  of  Ohio,  we  have  authentic  information.  In 
1764  the  most  trustworthy  and  valuable  reports  up  to  that  time  secured 
were  made  by  Colonel  Boquet  as  the  result  of  his  observations  while 
making  a military  expedition  west  of  the  Ohio.  Previous  to  the  time 
when  Colonel  Boquet  was  among  the  Indians,  and  as  early  as  1750, 
traders  sought  out  the  denizens  of  the  forest,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  tribes  and  the  location  of  villages  was  afforded  by  them.  The 
authentic  history  of  the  Ohio  Indians  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  begin- 
ning some  time  during  the  period  extending  from  1750  to  1764. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  principal  tribes  in  what  is  now 
Ohio  were  the  Delawares,  the  Shawnees,  the  Wyandots  (called  the  Hurons 
by  the  French),  the  Mingoes,  an  offshoot  of  the  Iroquois;  the  Chippewas 
and  the  Tawas,  more  commonly  called  the  Ottawas.  The  Delawares 
occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Muskingum  and  Tuscarawas;  the  Shawnees, 
the  Scioto  valley ; and  the  Miamis,  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers  upon 
which  they  left  their  name;  the  Wyandots  occupied  the  country  about 
the  Sandusky  River;  the  Ottawas  had  their  headquarters  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Maumee  and  Sandusky;  the  Chippewas  were  confined  principally  to 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie;  and  the  Mingoes  were  in  greatest  strength 
upon  the  Ohio,  below  the  site  of  Steubenville.  All  of  the  tribes,  how- 
ever, frequented,  more  or  less,  lands  outside  of  their  ascribed  divisions  of 
territory,  and  at  different  periods  from  the  time  when  the  first  definite 
knowledge  concerning  them  was  obtained  down  to  the  era  of  white  settle- 
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merit,  they  occupied  different  locations.  Thus  the  Delawares,  whom 
Boquet  found  in  1764  in  greatest  number  in  the  valley  of  the  Tuscarawas, 
had,  thirty  years  later,  the  majority  of  their  population  in  the  region  of 
the  county  which  now  bears  their  name,  and  the  Shawnees,  who  were 
originally  strongest  upon  the  Scioto,  by  the  time  of  St.  Clair  and  Wayne’s 
wars  had  concentrated  upon  the  Little  Miami.  But  the  Shawnees  had 
also,  as  early  as  1748,  a village  known  as  Logstown,  on  the  Ohio,  seven- 
teen miles  from  the  site  of  Pittsburgh.*  The  several  tribes  commingled 
to  some  extent  as  their  animosities  toward  each  other  were  supplanted  by 
the  common  fear  of  the  enemy  of  their  race.  They  gradually  grew 
stronger  in  sympathy  and  more  compact  in  union  as  the  settlements  of 
the  whites  encroached  upon  their  loved  domain.  Hence  the  divisions, 
which  had  in  1750  been  quite  plainly  marked,  became,  by  the  time  the 
Ohio  was  fringed  with  the  cabins  and  villages  of  the  pale  face,  in  a large 
measure,  obliterated,  In  eastern  Ohio,  where  the  Delawares  had  held 
almost  undisputed  sway,  there  were  now  to  be  found  also  Wyandots,f 
Shawnees,  Mingoes,  and  even  Miamis  from  the  western  border — from  the 
Wabash,  Miami  and  Mad  Rivers.  Practically,  however,  the  boundaries 
of  the  lands  of  different  tribes  were  as  here  given. 

The  Delawares,  as  has  been  indicated,  had  their  densest  population 
upon  the  upper  Muskingum  and  Tuscarawas,  and  they  really  were  in 
possession  of  what  is  now  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  from  the  Ohio  to 
Lake  Erie.  This  tribe,  which  claimed  to  be  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Lenni-Lenape,  has,  by  tradition  and  in  history  and  fiction,  been  accorded 
a high  rank  among  the  savages  of  North  America.  Schoolcraft,  Loskiel, 
Albert  Gallatin,  Drake,  Zeisberger,  Heckewelder,  and  many  other  writers 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the  Delawares,  and  James 
Fennimore  Cooper,  in  his  attractive  romances,  has  added  lustre  to  the 
fame  of  the  tribe.  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  them,  the 
Delawares,  many  centuries  before  they  knew  the  white  man  lived  in  the 
western  part  of  the  continent,  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 

*This  village  and  Shawneetown,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  were  the  only  exceptions  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  upper  Ohio  valley  noted  above. 

+Gist,  however,  found,  in  1750,  the  town  on  Whitewoman  Creek,  called  Muskingum,  ‘‘‘ inhabited  by 
Wyandots  ” and  containing  about  one  hundred  families.  This  was  undoubtedly  an  isolated  government. 
As  late  as  1791,  the  Indian  war  being  in  progress,  the  different  tribes  were  massed  in  what  is  now  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  and  their  old  abiding  places,  their  favorite  regions,  were  of  course  de- 
serted. Delawares,  Shawnees,  Miamis,  Mingoes,  Senecas,  Chippewds,  and  others,  were  upon  the  Mau- 
mee and  its  tributaries. 
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Lenni-Lenape  and  migrated  slowly  eastward.  Reaching  the  Allegheny 
River  they,  with  the  Iroquois,  waged  war  successfully  against  a race  of 
giants,  the  Allegpwi,  and  still  continuing  their  migration  settled  on  the 
Delaware  River,  and  spread  their  population  eventually  to  the  Hudson, 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Potomac.  Here  they  lived,  menaced  and 
often  attacked  by  the  Iroquois,  and  finally,  as  some  writers  claim,  they 
were  subjugated  by  the  Iroquois  through  stratagem.  The  Atlantic  coast 
became  settled  by  Europeans,  and  the  Delawares  also  being  embittered 
against  the  Iroquois,  whom  they  accused  of  treachery,  turned  westward 
and  concentrated  upon  the  Allegheny.  Disturbed  here  again  by  the 
white  settlers,  a portion  of  the  tribe  obtained  permission  from  the  Wyan- 
dots  (whom  they  called  their  uncles,  thus  confessing  their  superiority  and 
reputation  of  greater  antiquity)  to  occupy  the  lands  along  the  Muskingum. 
The  forerunners  of  the  nation  entered  this  region,  in  all  probability,  as 
early  as  1745,  and  in  less  than  a score  of  years  their  entire  population  had 
become  resident  in  this  country.  They  became  here  a more  flourishing 
and  powerful  tribe  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Their  warriors  num- 
bered not  less  than  six  hundred  in  1764.  The  Delawares  were  divided 
into  three  tribes — the  Unamis,  Unalachtgo,  and  the  Minsi,  also  called  the 
Monseys  or  Muncies.  The  English  equivalents  of  these  appellations  are 
the  Turtle,  the  Turkey,  and  the  Wolf.  The  tribe  bearing  the  latter  name 
exhibited  a spirit  that  was  quite  in  keeping  with  it,  but  the  Delawares  as 
a rule  were  less  warlike  than  other  nations,  and  they  more  readily  accept- 
ed Christianity. 

The  principal  chiefs  among  the  Delawares  were  White  Eyes  and  Cap- 
tain Pipe.  The  former  was  the  leader  of  the  peace  element  of  the  nation 
and  the  latter  of  the  tribes  who  were  inclined  to  war.  There  was  great 
rivalry  between  them  and  constant  intrigife.  White  Eyes  died  about  the 
year  1780,  and  Captain  Pipe  gained  the  ascendancy  among  his  people. 
It  was  principally  through  his  influence  that  the  Delawares  were  drawn 
into  a condition  of  hostility  towards  the  whites,  and  he  encouraged  the 
commission  of  enormities  by  every  artifice  in  his  power.  He  was  shrewd, 
treacherous,  and  full  of  malignity,  according  to  Heckewelder,  Drake  and 
other  writers  on  the  Indians  of  the  northwest,  though  brave,  and  famous 
as  a leader  in  battle.  White  Eyes,  though  not  less  noted  as  a warrior, 
seemed  actuated  by  really  humane  motives  to  fight  only  when  forbearance 
was  impossible.  He  encouraged  the  establishment  of  the  Moravian  In- 
dian missions  and  was  the  firm  friend  of  their  founders,  though  he  never 
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accepted  Christianity.  His  greatest  influence  was  exerted  over  the  Dela- 
wares after  the  death,  in  1 776,  of  Netawatmees,  a celebrated  chief,  who, 
during  his  lifetime,  had  combatted  the  reforms  which  White  Eyes  advo- 
cated. Buckougahelas  was  another  of  the  Delaware  chiefs,  and  was  cele- 
brated principally  for  his  action  in  what  is  now  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  Others  were  King  Newcomer  (after  whom  the  present  Newcom- 
erstown  was  named)  and  Half  King.  There  dwelt  among  the  Delawares 
of  the  upper  Muskingum  at  one  time  a white  woman,  who  had  great  in- 
fluence among  them,  and  after  whom  a creek  was  named — Whitewoman’s 
Creek. 

Most  of  the  Delaware  towns  were  at  the  vicinity  of  the  forks  of  the 
Muskingum,  or  the  confluence  of  the  Tuscarawas  and  Muskingum,  and 
that  region  is  rich  in  the  old  Indian  names.  The  Delawares  had  no  vil- 
lage on  the  lower  Muskingum  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  none  in  what  is 
now  Washington  County,  this  region,  like  most  the  whole  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  being  devoid  of  inhabitants  and  regarded  as  a hunting  ground. 

The  Muskingum  River  derives  its  name  from  the  Delawares,  and  was 
originally  Mooskingom.  The  literal  meaning  of  this  term  is  Elk’s  Eye, 
and  it  was  probably  so  called  because  of  its  clearness.  The  Tuscarawas 
undoubtedly  took  its  name  from  an  Indian  town  which  was  situated  where 
Bolivar  now  is.  The  name,  according  to  Heckewelder,  meant  “old 
town,”  and  the  village  bearing  it  was  the  oldest  in  the  valleys. 

The  Shawnees  were  the  only  Indians  of  the  northwest  who  had  a tradi- 
tion of  a foreign  origin,  and  for  some  time  after  the  whites  became 
acquainted  with  them  they  held  annual  festivals  to  celebrate  the  safe  arri- 
val in  this  country  of  their  remote  ancestors.  Concerning  the  history  of 
the  Shawnees  there  is  considerable  conflicting  testimony,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  at  an  early  date  they  separated  from  the  other  Lenape 
tribes  and  established  themselves  in  the  south,  roaming  from  Kentucky 
to  Florida.  Afterward  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  is  supposed  to  have 
pushed  northward,  encouraged  by  their  friends,  the  Miamis,  and  to  have 
occupied  the  beautiful  and  rich  valley  of  the  Scioto  until  driven  from  it  in 
1672  by  the  Iroquois.  Their  nation  was  shattered  and  dispersed.  A few 
may  have  remained  upon  the  upper  Scioto  and  others  taken  refuge  with 
the  Miamis,  but  by  far  the  most  considerable  portion  again  journeyed 
southward  and,  according  to  the  leading  historians,  made  a forcible  settle- 
ment on  the  head  waters  of  the  Carolina.  Driven  away  from  that  locality 
they  found  refuge  among  the  Creeks.  A fragment  of  the  Shawnees  was 
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taken  to  Pennsylvania  and  reduced  to  a humiliating  condition  by  their 
conquerors.  They  still  retained  their  pride  and  considerable  innate  inde- 
pendence, and  about  1740,  encouraged  by  the  Wyandots  and  the  French, 
carried  into  effect  their  long  cherished  purpose  of  returning  to  the  Scioto. 
Those  who  had  settled  among  the  Creeks  joined  them  and  the  nation  was 
again  reunited.  It  is  probable  that  they  first  occupied  the  southern  por- 
tion of  their  beloved  valley,  and  that  after  a few  years  had  elapsed  the 
Delawares  peacefully  surrendered  to  them  a large  tract  of  country  further 
north.*  It  is  conjectured  by  some  students  that  the  branch  of  the  Shaw- 
nees  who  lived  for  a term  of  years  in  the  south  were  once  upon  the 
Suanee  River,  and  that  the  well  known  name  was  a corruption  of  the 
name  of  the  nation  of  Tecumseh.  This  chief,  whose  fame  added  lustre 
to  the  annals  of  the  tribe,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a Creek  woman 
whom  his  father  took  as  a wife  during  the  southern  migration.  The 
Shawnees  were  divided  into  four  tribesf  the  Piqua,;];  Kiskapocke,  Mequa- 
chuke,  and  Chillicothe. 

Those  who  deny  to  the  American  Indians  any  love  for  the  beautiful  and 
any  exercise  of  imagination  might  be  influenced  to  concede  them  the 
possession  of  such  faculties,  and  in  a high  degree,  by  the  abundance  of 
their  fanciful  traditions,  of  which  their  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Piqua 
is  a good  example.  According  to  their  practical  legend  the  tribe  began 
in  a perfect  man  who  burst  into  being  from  fire  and  ashes.  The  Shaw- 
nees said  to  the  first  whites  who  mingled  with  them,  that  once  upon  a 
time  when  the  wise  men  and  chiefs  of  the  nation  were  sitting  around  the 
smouldering  embers  of  what  had  been  the  council  fire,  they  were  startled 
by  a great  puffing  of  fire  and  smoke,  and  suddenly,  from  the  midst  of  the 
ashes  and  dying  coals,  there  arose  before  them  a man  of  splendid  form 
and  mien,  and  that  he  was  named  Piqua,  to  signify  the  manner  of  his  com- 
ing into  the  world — that  he  was  born  of  fire  and  ashes.  This  legend  of 
the  origin  of  the  tribe,  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  comment  by  several  writers,  as  showing,  in  a marked  manner,  the 
romantic  susceptibility  of  the  Indian  character.  The  name  Megoachuke 

*Some  of  the  Delaware  chiefs  who  visited  Philadelphia  during  the  Revolution  spoke  figuratively  of 
having  “ placed  the  Shawnees  in  their  laps.” 

f This  information  is  derived  from  a communication  in  the  Archaelogical  American,  written  in  1819,  by 
Colonel  John  Johnston,  then  Indian  agent,  and  located  at  Piqua,  Ohio. 

+ It  was  from  the  fact  of  these  that  the  Indian  village  and  the  present  town  of  Piqua,  Miami  County, 
derived  their  names.  The  name  Pickaway,  which  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  older  counties  of  Ohio, 
but  which  was  originally  applied  to  the  " plains  ” within  its  limits,  is  a corruption  of  Piqua. 
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signifies  a fat  man  filled — a man  made  perfect,  so  that  nothing  is  wanting. 
This  tribe  had  the  priesthood.  The  Kiskapocke  tribe  inclined  to  war, 
and  had  at  least  one  great  war  chief — Tecumseh.  Chillicothe  is  not  known 
to  have  been  interpreted  as  a tribal  designation.  It  was  from  this  tribe 
that  the  several  Indian  villages  on  the  Scioto  and  Miami  were  given  the 
names  they  bore,  and  which  was  perpetuated  by  application  to  one  of  the 
early  white  settlements.  The  Shawnees  have  been  styled  “the  Bedouins 
of  the  American  wilderness”  and  “the  Spartans  of  the  race.”  To  the 
former  title  they  seem  justly  entitled  by  their  extensive  and  almost  con- 
stant wanderings,  and  the  latter  is  not  an  inappropriate  appellation,  con- 
sidering their  well  known  bravery  and  the  stoicism  with  which  they  bore 
the  consequences  of  defeat.  From  the  time  of  their  re-establishment 
upon  the  Scioto  until  after  the  treaty  with  Greenville,  a period  of  from 
forty  to.  fifty  years,  they  were  constantly  engaged  in  warfare  against  the 
whites.  They  were  among  the  most  active  allies  of  the  French,  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  continued,  in  concert  with  the  Delawares,  hostil- 
ities which  were  only  terminated  by  the  marching  of  Colonel  Boquet’s 
forces  into  the  country  of  the  latter.  They  made  numerous  incursions 
into  Pennsylvania,  the  Virginia  frontier,  harassed  the  Kentucky  stations, 
and  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Indians  of  other  tribes,  actually 
attacked  or,  threatening  to  do  so,  terrorized  the  first  settlers  in  Ohio  from 
Marietta  to  the  Miamis.  They  took  an  active  part  against  the  Americans 
in  the  war  for  independence  and  in  the  Indian  war  which  followed,  and  a 
part  of  them,  under  the  leadership  of  Tecumseh,  joined  the  British  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

The  Wyandots  or  Hurons  had  their  principal  seat  opposite  Detroit  and 
smaller  settlements  (the  only  ones  within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  probably, 
except  the  village  on  Whitewoman  Creek)  on  the  Maumee  and  Sandusky. 
They  claimed  greater  antiquity  than  any  of  the  other  tribes,  and  their 
assumption  was  even  allowed  by  the  Delawares.  Their  right  to  the 
country  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  from  the  Allegheny  to  the 
Great  Miami,  derived  from  ancient  sovereignity  or  from  the  incorporation 
of  the  three  extinct  tribes  (the  Eries,  Andastes  and  Neutrals)  was  never 
disputed,  save  by  the  Six  Nations.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  were 
among  them  as  early  as  1639,  and  who  had  ample  advantages  for  obtain- 
ing accurate  information  concerning  the  tribe,  placed  their  number  at  ten 
thousand.  They  were  both  more  civilized  and  more  warlike  than  the 
other  tribes  of  the  northwest.  Their  population  being,  comparatively 
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speaking,  large  and  at  the  same  time  concentrated,  they  naturally  gave 
more  attention  than  did  other  tribes  to  agriculture.  Extensive  fields  of 
maize  adjoined  their  villages.  The  Wyandots  on  the  score  of  bravery 
have  been  given  a higher  rank  than  any  of  the  other  Ohio  tribes.*  With 
them  flight  from  an  enemy  in  battle,  whatever  might  be  the  odds  of 
strength  or  advantage  of  ground,  was  a disgrace.  They  fought  to  the 
death  and  would  not  be  taken  prisoners.  Of  thirteen  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  Wayne’s  victory,  only  one  was 
taken  alive,  and  he  badly  wounded. 

The  Ottawas  existed  in  the  territory  constituting  Ohio  only  in  small 
numbers,  and  have  no  particular  claims  for  attention.  They  seem  to  have 
been  inferior  in  almost  all  respects  to  the  Delawares,  Wyandots  and  Shaw- 
nees,  though  as  the  tribe  to  which  the  great  Pontiac  belonged  they  have 
been  rendered  quite  conspicuous  in  history. 

The  Miami  Indians  were,  so  far  as  actual  knowledge  extends,  the  orig- 
inal denizens  of  the  valleys  bearing  their  name,  and  claimed  that  they 
were  created  in  it.  The  name  in  the  Ottawa  tongue  signifies  mother. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  Miamis  was  Twigtwees,  The  Mingoes  or  Cayu- 
gas,  a fragment  of  the  Iroquois,  had  only  a few  small  villages,  one  at 
Mingo  Bottom,  three  miles  below  Steubenville,  and  others  upon  the 
Scioto.  Logan  came  into  Ohio  in  1772  and  dwelt  for  a time  at  the  latter 
town,  but  two  years  later  was  on  the  Scioto. 

Alfred  Mathews. 
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St.  Clair  is  an  honored  name  in  history.  First  in  Normandy,  and  after 
the  eleventh  century  for  many  generations  in  Scotland,  its  possessors  were 
men  of  wealth  and  a high  order  of  intelligence,  and  were  among  the  most 
prominent  characters  of  the  realm.  They  remained  loyal  to  the  crown 
through  its  varying  fortunes,  and  when  Scotland  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  England,  continued  their  allegiance  to  royalty.  They  showed  a rare 
genius  for  military  life.  This  bent  of  mind  was  characteristic  of  the  St. 
Clair  whose  career  in  part  is  here  briefly  outlined. 

* William  Henry  Harrison  and  other  eminent  authorities  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  the  valoq  of  the 
Wyandot  warriors,  and  give  abundant  proofs  of  their  assertions, 
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Arthur  St.  Clair,  whose  father  was  a younger  son  and  possessed 
neither  lands  nor  title,  was  born  in  the  year  1734,  in  the  town  of  Thurso 
in  Caithness,  Scotland.  Thurso  is  a place  of  some  3,500  inhabitants,  a 
quiet  village  lying  to  the  north  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  close  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Its  chief  claim  to  fame  no  doubt  rests  upon 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  one  who  became  so  prominent  in  American 
affairs,  gave  such  valuable  aid  in  securing  American  independence,  and 
had  so  large  a share  in  the  formation  and  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a considerable  portion  of  the  American  people.  To  his  father 
he  owed  little,  to  his  mother  much.  Educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  his  parents  intended  him  for  a professional  career.  At  an 
early  age  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  which,  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1757,  he  abandoned,  and  through  influential  friends  obtained  a 
commission  as  ensign  in  the  second  battalion  of  the  Sixtieth  Regiment  of 
Foot,  known  as  the  Royal  American  Regiment.  It  consisted  of  four  bat- 
talions of  1,000  men  each.  In  1758  Major-general  Amherst  was  made 
colonel  of  this  regiment,  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in 
America,  and  on  the  28th  day  of  May  of  the  same  year,  arrived  in  Canada 
with  his  army.  Thus  came  to  the  western  world  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  making, 
if  possible,  a fortune,  but  certainly  a good  and  honored  name.  His  first 
lessons  in  the  art  of  war  were  taken  under  the  tuition  of  such  veterans  as 
Lawrence,  Murray  and  Wolfe,  the  story  of  whose  heroic  deeds  for  Eng- 
lish supremacy  in  Canada  is  familiar  to  every  reader.  In  every  position 
in  which  he  was  placed  young  St.  Clair  acquitted  himself  with  rare  brav- 
ery. He  soon  received  a lieutenant’s  commission,  serving  with  distinction 
in  the  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency,  and  in  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  where  Gen.  Wolfe  lost  his  life,  but  where  the  French,  on  the  8th 
day  of  September  1759,  surrendered,  and  Canada  became  an  English 
province,  though  articles  of  capitulation  were  not  executed  until  nearly  a 
year  later. 

From  Canada  St.  Clair  went  to  Boston,  where  he  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Miss  Phoebe  Bayard,  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  that 
city,  whose  mother  was  a half  sister  of  Governor  James  Bowdoin.  For 
Miss  Bayard  young  St.  Clair  formed  a strong  attachment,  and  they  were 
married,  probably  in  the  year  1761.  In  the  Ligonier  Valley,  western 
Pennsylvania,  St.  Clair,  for  services  in  Canada,  received  a grant  of  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  thither,  in  the  year  1764  or  1765,  he  removed. 
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He  set  actively  to  work  to  improve  his  property.  He  built  a handsome 
residence,  and  the  first  grist  mill  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Many  Scotch 
families  sought  a residence  in  this  beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  He  was  the 
leading  spirit  in  this  western  colony,  and  in  1770  was  appointed  surveyor, 
a justice  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  and  common  pleas,  and  a 
member  of  the  Governor’s  council  for  the  district  of  Cumberland,  or 
Cumberland  County.  When  Bedford  County  was  formed  in  1771,  and 
Westmoreland  in  1773,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  like  offices  of  trust  for 
these  counties  respectively.  Here  he  led  a busy  life  for  two  years,  when 
upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  England  he  unsheathed  his  sword 
and  proffered  his  services  in  defence  of  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

It  is  not  withirl  the  scope  of  this  sketch,  which  is  more  immedi- 
ately concerned  with  the  relation  he  bore  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and 
that  part  of  his  history  which  records  the  acts  of  his  administration  as  the 
first  governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Gen. 
St.  Clair  through  the  war  for  independence.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  quitting 
private  life  when  its  comforts  were  greatest  and  his  financial  affairs  the 
most  prosperous,  he  rendered  to  his  country  valuable  service  in  Canada 
in  the  summer  of  1776,  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  in  the 
winter  of  1776-7,  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major-general  in  the  northern 
department  in  1777,  and  afterwards,  as  a member  of  Washington’s  mili- 
tary family,  won  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  his  chief  to  such  a degree 
that  they  were  never  withdrawn  even  when  he  was  overtaken  by  reverses; 
and  that  he  returned  to  civil  life  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  to  find  that  to 
his  country  he  had  sacrificed  not  only  eight  years  of  the  very  prime  of  his 
life,  but  likewise  his  fortune  and  the  emoluments  of  his  lucrative  offices. 
His  first  office  after  the  war  was  that  of  member  of  the  board  of  censors, 
whose  duties  were  to  see  that  the  laws  were  efficiently  and  honestly  exe- 
cuted. St.  Clair  became  a member  of  Congress  in  1786,  and  in  1787  its 
President.  This  was  the  year  in  which  the  ordinance  for  the  government 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  was  adopted.  It  is  a remarkable  coincidence 
that  this  gentleman  should  have  presided  over  the  body  that  enacted  this 
grand  Charter  of  Freedom,  and  afterwards  should  have  been  the  first 
executive  officer,  as  governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  to  administer 
and  enforce  its  laws.  General  St.  Clair’s  connection  with  this  great  and 
beneficent  ordinance  is  of  very  great  interest,  intensified,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  William  Frederick  Poole,  in  an  able  and  well  written 
contribution  to  the  North  American  Review  in  1876,  on  the  authorship  of 
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the  Ordinance,  did  him  a great  injustice  by  imputing  to  him  improper 
motives  wholly  foreign  to  his  character.  For  a full  understanding  of  the 
charge  and  its  complete  refutation  a brief  history  of  the  Ordinance  will  be 
necessary. 

In  1784  Thomas  Jefferson  had  prepared  and  reported  a comprehensive 
measure  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  from  which  ten 
States  were  to  be  formed.  It  contained  among  other  provisions  the  fol- 
lowing stipulation:  “That,  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era, 

there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said 
(ten)  States,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  personally  guilty.” 
This  provision  was  stricken  out,  and  the  ordinance  was  passed,  but  owing 
to  the  tact  that  the  lands  had  not  been  surveyed  nor  Indian  titles  perfected, 
it  became  inoperative  and  remained  a dead  letter.  In  1786,  a memorial 
having  been  received  from  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia,  praying  for  the 
organization  of  a territorial  government,  a committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolinia;  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Dane  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Henry  of  Maryland, 
was  appointed  to  draft  a suitable  measure,  and  April  26,  1787,  reported  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  temporary  government  of  the  Territory,  which 
reached  a third  reading  on  the  10th  of  May,  but  was  not  brought  to  a 
final  vote.  At  this  juncture  there  appeared  at  the  door  of  Congress  a 
gentleman  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other  the  people  of  the  northwest- 
ern States  are  indebted  for  the  prompt  action  by  Congress  which  gave  them 
this  great  bill  of  rights,  aptly  called  the  Ordinance  of  Freedom. 

This  gentleman  was  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler  of  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  came  before  Congress  as  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Land 
Company.  He  wished  to  purchase  for  that  company  a million  and  a half 
— and  finally  did  purchase  nearly  five  million — acres  of  land  in  the  North- 
west Territory.  He  was  well  fitted  for  the  business  he  had  undertaken. 
He  was  a ripe  scholar,  a graduate  of  Yale  College,  a distinguished 
scientist,  an  able  divine,  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  more  than  all,  a wily 
diplomatist,  possessed  of  a fine  and  commanding  presence  and  courtly 
manners.  He  came  to  Congress  armed  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
Gen.  St.  Clair,  the  President  of  that  body,  General  Knox,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Melancthon  Smith,  Colonel  Carrington  and  others. 

Dr.  Cutler  greatly  desired  to  make  the  purchase  for  his  company,  but 
stipulated,  as  a necessary  condition  of  purchase,  for  the  passage  of  a suit- 
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able  charter  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Territory.  The  Ohio 
Company  was  composed  chiefly  of  Massachusetts  men,  accustomed  to 
good  laws  wisely  administered,  and  would  not  invite  their  neighbors  and 
friends  to  immigrate  to  the  far  west  to  settle  in  a country  for  which  no  good 
system  of  government  had  been  provided.  Hence  this  was  the  first  mat- 
ter to  be  looked  into.  Dr.  Cutler  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  5 th  day  of 
July,  Thursday.  On  Friday,  the  6th,  he  presented  his  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  President  St.  Clair  and  a number  of  members  of  Congress.  The 
7th  he  passed  in  extending  his  acquaintance  and  explaining  his  business. 
The  8th  was  Sunday.  On  the  9th  he  secured  the  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent St.  Clair  of  a committee  who  favored  such  a system  of  laws  for  the 
Northwest  Territory  as  Dr.  Cutler  wished  to  see  adopted.  This  commit- 
tee consisted  of  Colonel  Carrington,  a personal  friend,  as  chairman,  and 
Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  Mr,  Dane  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kean 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  These  gentlemen  pre- 
pared an  ordinance,  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787,  submitted  it  to  Dr. 
Cutler  for  his  opinion  or  amendment,  introduced  it  to  Congress,  had  it 
read,  amended,  and  on  the  13th  day  of  July  procured  its  passage.  This 
was  quick  work,  and  the  way  was  now  clear  for  the  main  business  which 
Dr.  Cutler  had  in  hand — the  negotiation  of  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the 
Ohio  Company.  A committee  on  lands  was  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  with  the  Ohio  Land  Company’s  agent  for  the  sale  of  the 
lands,  having  the  same  chairman,  Dr.  Cutler’s  friend,  Colonel  Carrington, 
with  Rufus  King,  James  Madison,  Mr.  Dane  and  Mr.  Benson  as  the 
other  members. 

The  Ordinance  having  become  a law  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  the  nego- 
tiation for  the  Ohio  Company’s  purchase  was  concluded  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month,  and  terms  agreed  upon.  On  the  5th  day  of 
October,  1787,  officers  for  the  government  of  the  new  territory  were 
elected  by  Congress  as  follows  : Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor;  James  M. 

Varnum,  Samuel  Holden  Parsons  and  John  Armstrong,  Judges,  and 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary.  Mr.  Armstrong  declining,  the  vacancy 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  John  Cleves  Symmes.  The  charge 
against  General  St.  Clair,  made  by  Mr.  Poole,  is  that  Dr.  Cutler,  when  he 
arrived  in  New  York  and  called  on  the  President  of  Congress  to  obtain 
the  appointment  of  a committee  to  draft  and  report  a system  of  laws  for 
the  Northwest  Territory  that  should  be  friendly  to  his  terms  of  purchase, 
met  with  a cool  reception,  and,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Poole,  “he  found  that 
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General  St.  Clair  wanted  to  be  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory;  and  Dr. 
Cutler , representing  the  interests  of  the  Ohio  Company , intended  that  General 
Parsons , of  Connecticut , should  have  the  office.  But  he  must  have  General 
St.  Clair  s influence , and  found  it  necessary  to  pay  the  price.  From  the 
moment  he  communicated  this  decision , General  St.  Clai?  was  warmly  en- 
gaged in  his  interests .” 

This  is  an  extremely  unjust  imputation  upon  a gentleman  who  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life  showed  himself  to  be  the  very  soul  of  honor.  That  it  is 
false  in  every  particular,  a bare  recital  of  the  above  facts,  coupled  with 
the  additional  fact  that  Dr.  Cutler  in  the  daily  journal  he  kept  makes  no 
reference  to  General  St.  Clair  in  connection  with  the  governorship  until 
the  evening  of  the  23rd,  ten  days  after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  is 
clear  and  sufficient  proof.  The  extract  from  the  journal  containing  this 
reference  is  as  follows  : 

J uly  23rd.  * * * * Spent  the  evening  with  Colonel  Grayson  and  members  of 

Congress  from  the  southward,  who  were  in  favor  of  a contract.  Having  found  it  impossible  to  support 
General  Parsons  as  a candidate  for  Governor,  after  the  interest  that  General  St.  Clair  had  secured, 
and  suspecting  that  this  might  be  some  impediment  in  the  way  (for  my  endeavors  to  make  interest  for 
him  [Parsons]  were  well  known),  and  the  arrangements  for  civil  officers  being  on  the  carpet,  I embraced 
the  opportunity  frankly  to  declare  that  for  my  own  part — and  ventured  to  engage  for  Mr.  Sargent — if 
General  Parsons  could  have  the  appointment  of  first  judge,  and  Sargent  secretary,  we  would  be  satisfied; 
and  I heartily  wished  that  his  excellency,  General  St.  Clair,  might  be  governor,  and  that  I would  solicit 
the  eastern  members  to  favor  such  an  arrrangement.  This  I found  rather  pleasing  to  the  southern 
members,  and  they  were  so  complacent  as  to  ask  repeatedly  what  officer  would  be  agreeable  to  me  in 
the  western  country. 

That  General  St.  Clair  should  have  received  the  Ohio  Company’s  agent 
coolly  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month  appoint- 
ed as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  treat  with  Dr.  Cutler  the  very  man 
the  latter  wished  appointed,  Col.  Carrington,  a personal  friend;  that  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  wanted  the  governorship,  and  remained  hostile  to  Dr.  Cut- 
ler’s plans,  until  Dr.  Cutler  gave  up  Parsons  and  came  to  his  support  on 
the  23rd  day  of  July,  is  on  the  face  of  it  so  improbable  that,  without  any 
direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  no  fair  minded  person  at  all  familiar  with 
St.  Clair’s  character  could  give  it  credence.  However,  we  have  the  very 
best  proof  of  the  untruthfulness  of  Mr.  Poole’s  statement  in  General  St. 
Clair’s  own  words.  *In  a letter  to  the  Hon.  William  Giles,  written  some 
time  after  his  election  as  governor,  he  says  the  office  was  forced  upon 
him  by  his  friends;  that  he  did  not  desire  it  and  would  not  have  accepted 
it  but  for  “the  laudable  ambition  of  becoming  the  father  of  a country,  and 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  happiness  of  millions  then  unborn.” 

* The  writer  is  indebted  to  ‘ The  Arthur  St.  Clair  Papers  ’ for  this  information  as  well  as  for  many 
other  facts  given  in  this  article. 
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All  this  shows  conclusively  that  General  St.  Clair  was  friendly  to  the 
land  negotiation  from  the  start;  that  he  clearly  saw  the  advantages  to  the 
government  of  the  sale  of  so  large  a body  of  western  lands;  that  he 
received  Dr.  Cutler  cordially,  and  warmly  espoused  his  cause  from  the 
first;  that  he  had  no  thought  of  the  governorship  until  pressed  by  his 
friends  for  the  office;  that  Dr.  Cutler  discovering  the  drift  of  sentiment  in 
his  favor  concluded  it  would  be  futile  to  longer  endeavor  to  obtain  interest 
for  General  Parsons,  the  man  of  his  choice.  St.  Clair,  before  Dr.  Cutler 
announced  himself  in  his  favor  for  the  governorship,  appointed  a commit- 
tee favorable  to  the  land  negotiation  to  draft  the  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territory;  and  in  fact  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
some  of  the  grand  principles  of  that  great  charter  owe  their  incorporation 
in  that  instrument  to  his  wisdom  and  foresight.  Everything  convinces  that 
General  St.  Clair’s  relation  to  Dr.  Cutler,  to  the  land  negotiation  and  to 
the  governorship,  was  in  all  respects  creditable  to  the  dignity  of  his  office 
and  to  his  personal  honor. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  was  the  product  of  the  highest  statesmanship. 
It  ranks  among  the  grandest  bill  of  rights  ever  drafted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  any  people.  It  secured  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  States 
formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory  religious  freedom,  the  inviolability  of 
private  contracts;  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury; 
the  operation  of  the  common  law  injudicial  proceedings;  urged  the  main- 
tenance of  shools  and  the  means  of  education ; declared  that  religion, 
morality  and  knowledge  were  essential  to  good  government;  exacted  a 
pledge  of  good  faith  toward  the  Indians;  and  proscribed  slavery  within  the 
limits  of  the  Territory.  It  provided  for  the  opening,  development  and 
government  of  the  Territory,  and  formed  the  basis  of  subsequent  State 
legislation.  Chief  Justice  Chase  says  of  it : “ When  they  (the  people)  came 
into  the  wilderness,  they  found  the  law  already  there.  It  was  impressed 
on  the  soil  while  as  yet  it  bore  up  nothing  but  the  forest.  * * * 

Never  probably  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  a measure  of  legislation 
so  accurately  fulfill,  and  yet  so  mightily  exceed,  the  anticipation  of  the  leg- 
islators. * * * The  Ordinance  has  well  been  described  as 

having  been  a pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Northwest  States.”  Judge  Timothy  Walker,  in  1837,  in  an  address 
delivered  at  Cincinnati,  says  : “Upon  the  surpassing  excellence  of  this 

Ordinance  no  language  of  panegyric  would  be  extravagant.  The  Romans 
would  have  imagined  some  divine  Egeria  for  its  author.  It  approaches 
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as  nearly  absolute  perfection  as  anything  to  be  found  in  the  legislation  of 
mankind.  * * * It  is  one  of  those  matchless  specimens  of 

sagacious  foresight  which  even  the  reckless  spirit  of  innovation  would  not 
venture  to  assail.”  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  famous  reply  to  Hayne,  bore 
this  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  this  measure:  “We  are  accustomed 

to  praise  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity;  we  help  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of 
Solon  and  Lycurgus  ; but  I doubt  whether  one  single  law  of  any  lawgiver, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  produced  effects  of  more  distinct,  marked  and 
lasting  character  than  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  We  see  its  consequences 
at  this  moment,  and  we  shall  never  cease  to  see  them,  perhaps,  while  the 
Ohio  shall  flow.” 

The  people  of  Ohio,  of  the  farther  west,  and  of  the  whole  country 
cannot  become  too  familiar  with  a measure  which  has  received  so  great  praise 
from  such  high  sources.  We  publish  the  Ordinance  in  full. 

An  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  : 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled , That  the  said  Territory  for  the  purpose  of 
temporary  government  be  one  district,  subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into  two  districts,  as  future  cir- 
cumstances may,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expedient. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid , That  the  estates  both  of  resident  and  non-resident  proprietors 
in  said  Territory  dying  intestate,  shall  descend  to  and  be  distributed  among  the  children,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  a deceased  child  in  equal  parts — the  descendants  of  a deceased  child,  or  grandchild,  to  take  the 
share  of  the  deceased  parent  in  equal  parts  among  them;  and  where  there  shall  be  no  children  or  de- 
scendants, then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree;  and  among  collaterals,  the  children 
of  a deceased  brother  or  sister  of  the  intestate  shall  have,  in  equal  parts  among  them,  the  deceased 
parent’s  share,  and  there  shall  in  no  case  be  a distinction  between  kindred  of  the  whole  and  half  blood, 
saving  in  all  cases  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate  her  third  part  of  the  real  estate  for  life,  and  [ where  there 
shall  be  no  children  *of  the  intestate ] one  third  part  of  the  personal  estate;  and  this  law  relative  to  descents 
and  dower  shall  remain  in  full  force  until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  district.  And  until  the  gov- 
ernor and  judges  shall  adopt  laws,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  estates  in  the  said  Territory  may  be  divided 
or  bequeathed  by  wills,  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be  (being 
of  full  age)  and  attested  by  three  witnesses;  and  real  estate  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  or  release,  or  bar- 
gain and  sale,  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  person,  being  of  full  age,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be, 
and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  provided  such  wills  be  duly  proved,  and  such  conveyance  be  acknowledged, 
or  the  execution  thereof  duly  proved,  and  be  recorded  within  one  year  after  proper  magistrates,  court 
and  registers  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and  personal  property  may  be  transferred  by  delivery, 
saving,  however,  to  the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskies,  St.  Vin- 
cent’s and  the  neighboring  villages,  who  have  heretofore  professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  their 
laws  and  customs  nowin  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  property. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  there  shall  be  ^appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Con- 
gress, a governor,  whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner 
revoked  by  Congress.  He  shall  reside  in  the  district  and  have  a freehold  estate  therein  in  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  There  shall  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Con- 
gress, a secretary,  whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  four  years,  unless  sooner  revoked ; he 
shall  reside  in  the  district  and  have  a freehold  estate  therein  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land  while  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office;  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  legislature, 
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and  the  public  records  of  the  district,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  in  his  executive  department ; 
and  transmit  authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings  every  six  months  to  the  secretary  of  Con- 
gress. There  shall  also  be  appointed  a court  to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  to  form  a 
court,  who  shall  have  a common  law  jurisdiction,  and  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  each  therein  a free- 
hold estate  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices;  and  their  commissions  shall 
continue  in  force  during  good  behavior. 

The  governor  and  judges,  or  a majority  of  them,  shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the  district  such  laws  of 
the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances,  and 
report  them  to  Congress,  from  time  to  time;  which  laws  shall  be  in  force  in  the  district  until  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  general  assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved  by  Congress;  but  afterwards  the  legislature  shall 
have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

The  governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  appoint  and  commission 
all  officers  in  the  same  below  the  rank  of  general  officers;  all  general  officers  shall  be  appointed  and 
commissioned  by  Congress. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  general  assembly,  the  governor  shall  appoint  such  magistrates  and 
other  civil  officers,  in  each  county  or  township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
and  good  order  in  the  same.  After  the  general  assembly  shall  be  organized,  the  power  and  duties  of 
magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  shall  be  regulated  and  defined  by  the  said  assembly;  but  all  magis- 
trates and  other  civil  officers,  not  herein  otherwise  directed,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  this  tem- 
porary government,  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries  the  laws  to  be  adopted  or  made  shall  have  force  in  all  parts 
of  the  district,  and  for  the  execution  of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the  governor  shall  make  proper 
divisions  thereof;  and  he  shall  proceed,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to  lay  out  the 
parts  of  the  district,  in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall  have  been  extinguished,  into  counties  and  townships, 
subject,  however,  to  such  alterations  as  may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  in  the  district,  upon  giving 
proof  thereof  to  the  governor,  they  shall  receive  authority,  with  time  and  place,  to  elect  representatives 
from  their  counties  or  townships  to  represent  them  in  the  general  assembly;  provided  that  for  every  five 
hundred  free  male  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  one  representative,  and  so  on,  progressively,  with  the  num- 
ber of  free  male  inhabitants  shall  the  right  of  representation  increase  until  the  number  of  representatives 
shalll  amount  to  twenty-five;  after  which  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  representatives  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  legislature;  provided  that  no  person  be  eligible'  or  qualified  to  act  as  a representative 
unless  he  shall  have  been  a citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States  three  years,  and  be  a resident  in  the  dis- 
trict, or  unless  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  district  three  years;  and  in  either  case,  shall  likewise  hold  in 
his  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  two  hundred  acres  of  land  within  the  same;  provided  also  that  a freehold  in 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  district,  having  been  a citizen  of  one  of  the  States  and  being  resident  in  the  district, 
or  the  like  freehold  and  two  years’  residence  in  the  district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a man  as  an 
elector  of  a representative. 

The  representatives  thus  elected  shall  serve  for^he  term  of  two  years;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a rep- 
resentative, or  removal  from  office,  the  governor  shall  issue  a writ  to  the  county  or  township  for  which  he 
was  a member  to  elect  another  in  his  stead,  to  serve  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

The  general  assembly  or  legislature  shall  consist  of  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  a house  of 
representatives.  The  legislative  council  shall  consist  of  five  members  to  continue  in  office  five  years, 
unless  sooner  removed  by  Congress,  any  three  of  whom  may  be  a quorum ; and  the  members  of  the 
council  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit : As  soon  as  representatives 

shall  be  elected,  the  governor  shall  appoint  a time  and  place  for  them  to  meet  together,  and  when  met 
they  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district,  and  each  possessed  of  a freehold  in  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress,  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and 
commission  to  serve  as  aforesaid;  and  whenever  a vacancy  shall  happen  in  the  council  by  death  or 
removal  from  office,  the  house  of  representatives  shall  nominate  two  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  for 
each  vacancy,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress,  one  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission 
for  the  residue  of  the  term.  And  every  five  years,  four  months  at  least  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
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of  service  of  the  members  of  the  council,  the  said  house  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  qualified  as  afore-* 
said,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress,  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  council  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed.  And  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and 
house  of  representatives  shall  have  authority  to  make  laws,  in  all  cases,  for  the  good  government  of  the 
district,  not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and  articles  in  this  ordinance  established  and  declared.  And  all 
bills  having  passed  by  a majority  in  the  house  and  by  a majority  in  the  council,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
governor  for  his  assent;  but  no  bill  or  legislative  act  whatever,  shall  be  of  any  force  without  his  assent. 
The  governor  shall  have  power  to  convene,  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  general  assembly  when,  in  his 
opinion,  it  shall  be  expedient. 

The  governor,  judges,  legislative  council,  secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint 
in  the  district  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity,  and  of  office;  the  governor  before  the  President 
of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before  the  governor.  As  soon  as  legislature  shall  be  formed  in  the 
district,  the  council  and  house  assembled  in  one  room,  shall  have  authority,  by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a 
delegate  to  Congress,  who  shall  have  a seat  in  Congress,  with  a right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting, 
during  this  temporary  government. 

And  forextending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis  where- 
on these  republics,  their  laws,  and  constitutions,  are  erected;  to  fix  and  establish  those  principles  as  the 
basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments, which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  said  Territory; 
to  provide,  also,  for  the  establishment  of  States,  and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their 
admission  to  a share  in  the  Federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  at  as  early  per- 
iods as  may  be  consistent  with  general  interest, 

It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid , That  the  following  articles  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  articles  of  compact  between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  Territory, 
and  forever  remain  unalterable  unless  by  common  consent,  to  wit  : 

“Article  i.  No  person  demeaning  himself  in  a peaceable  and  orderly  manner  shall  ever  be  molested 
on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  religious  sentiments  in  the  said  Territory. 

“Article  2.  The  inhabitants  of  Said  Territory  shall  always  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  and  of  trial  by  jury;  of  a proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the  legislature, 
and  of  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable 
except  for  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  shall  be  evident  or  the  presumption  great.  All  fines  shall  be 
moderate,  and  no  unusual  or  cruel  punishment  shall  be  inflicted.  No  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  or  property  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land;  and  should  the  public  exigen- 
cies make  it  necessary,  for  the  common  preservation,  to  take  away  any  person’s  property,  or  to  demand 
his  particular  service,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  for  the  same;  and  in  the  just  preservation  of  rights 
and  property  it  is  understood  and  declared  that  no  law  ought  ever  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the  said 
Territory,  that  shall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere  with  or  effect  private  contracts  or  engagements, 
bona  fide,  and  without  fraud,  previously  formed, 

“Article  3.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  utmost  good 
faith  shall  always  be  observed  towards  the  Indians;  their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken  from 
them  without  their  consent;  and  in  their  property,  rights  and  liberty  they  shall  never  be  invaded  or  dis- 
turbed, unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars,  authorized  by  Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity, 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for  preventing  wrong  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace 
and  friendship  with  them. 

“Article  4.  The  said  Territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be  formed  therein,  shall  forever  remain 
a part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the  articles  of  confederation,  and 
to  such  alterations  therein  as  shall  be  constitutionally  made,  and  to  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  comformable  thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  settlers  in  said  Ter- 
ritory shall  be  subject  to  pay  a part  of  the  Federal  debts,  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  and  a propor- 
tional part  of  the  expenses  of  government,  to  be  apportioned  on  them  by  Congress,  according  to  the 
same  common  ride  and  measure  by  which  the  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other 
States;  and  the  taxes  for  paying  their  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  le'vied  by  the  authority  and  direction 
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of  the  legislatures  of  the  district  or  districts,  or  new  States,  as  in  the  original  States,  within  the  time 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  legislatures  of  those  districts  or  new 
States  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, nor  with  any  regulation  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  to  such  soil  to  bona 
fide  purchasers.  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands,  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and  in  no  case 
shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  residents.  The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways, 
and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  import  or 
duty  therefor. 

Article  5.  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  Territory  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  States; 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  States  as  soon  as  Virginia  ^shall  alter  her  act  of  cession  and  consent  to  the 
same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  to  wit  : The  western  State  in  the  said  Territory  shall 
be  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  Rivers;  a direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and 
Port  Vincent's  due  north  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  by  the  said 
territorial  line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi.  The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the 
said  direct  line,  the  Wabash  from  Port  Vincent’s  to  the  Ohio, ' by  the  Ohio,  by  a direct  line  drawn  due 
north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  by  the  said  territorial  line. 
The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  last  mentioned  direct  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
said  territorial  line;  provided,  however,  and  it  is  further  understood  and  declared,  that  the  boundaries 
of  these  three  States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered  that,  if  Congress  should  hereafter  find  it  exped- 
ient, they  shall  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  Staes  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  which  lies  north  of 
an  east  and  west  line,  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.  And  whenever 
any  of  the  said  States  shall  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State  shall  be  admitted  by 
its  delegates  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all 
respects  whatever,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a permanent  constitution  and  State  government;  pro- 
vided the  constitution  and  government  so  to  be  formed  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
principles  contained  in  these  articles;  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the 
confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period  and  when  there  may  be  a less  number 
of  free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than  sixty  thousand. 

“Article  6.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Territory  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted;  provided,  always, 
that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the 
original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her 
labor  or  services  as  aforesaid. 

The  authorship  of  this  grand  charter  of  rights,  vouchsafed  to  a people 
who  to-day  number  many  millions  and  are  living  happily  under  its  benign 
influence,  bears  the  marks  of  wisdom  the  most  profound,  of  statesmanship 
of  the  highest  order,  of  foresight  akin  to  inspiration.  The  question  then 
very  naturally  arises  for  eager  solution,  “Who  was  the  author?”  or  if 
more  than  one,  “Who  were  the  authors  ? The  question  has  never  been, 
probably  never  will  be,  fully  and  definitely  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  inquirer.  The  claims  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Nathan  Dane,  of  Dr. 
Manasseh  Cutler  have  in  turn  been  ably  supported  by  various  writers. 
The  truth  no  doubt  is  that  all  these  gentlemen,  together  with  Colonel 
Carrington  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  the 
President  of  Congress,  were  concerned  in  its  preparation.  More  im- 
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portance  is  attached  to  the  authorship  of  Articles  III  and  VI,  especially  of 
the  latter,  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  instrument.  Religious  liberty, 
the  provision  for  the  spread  of  education,  the  manner  in  which  the  Indi- 
ans should  be  treated,  and  the  inhibition  of  slavery,  are  its  distinguishing 
features.  To  whom  are  we  chiefly  indebted  for  their  place  in  the 
Ordinance  ? 

Jefferson  has  a strong  claim  upon  our  gratitude,  for  it  was  he  who 
drafted  the  anti-slavery  clause  in  the  inoperative  ordinance  of  1784,  from 
which  the  anti-slavery  clause  (Article  VI)  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  no 
doubt,  was  copied.  The  similarity  in  the  phraseology  of  the  two  clauses 
is  too  striking  to  admit  of  a doubt  of  this,  as  any  one  who  will  carefully 
read  and  compare  the  two  will  readily  perceive.  To  Jefferson,  then,  we 
owe  much,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  not  a member  of  the 
last  Congress  of  the  old  confederation,  but  was  at  that  time  our  minister 
to  France.  Nathan  Dane  was  the  committee’s  secretary,  and  no  doubt 
the  original  draft  is  in  his  handwriting.  He  had  prepared  and  reported  an 
ordinance  in  May  previous  which  was  not  passed,  and  which  contained 
none  of  the  grand  principles  that  characterized  the  ordinance  under  ques- 
tion. If  he  were  the  author  of  any  part  of  the  latter,  it  was  an  unessential 
part,  as  he  afterwards,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Rufus  King  published  in  Spencer’s 
History  of  the  United  States,  clearly  shows  that  he  had  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  grand  features  of  the  Ordinance.  Moreover  he  declined  to 
offer  the  anti-slavery  clause  as  a part  of  the  Ordinance  at  its  first  reading 
because  he  believed  it  could  not  pass,  and  only  presented  it  the  day  before 
the  final  adoption  of  the  Ordinance,  after  having  learned  the  feeling  of 
Congress  toward  the  slavery  question. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  to  no  one  man  are  the  people  who  have  en- 
joyed and  to-day  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Ordinance,  so  much  indebted 
as  to  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler.  It  was  he  who  directed  the  battle  in  its 
favor  ; it  was  he  who  secured  the  appointment  of  his  friends,  Carrington 
and  Lee,  on  the  committee  ; who  urged  the  necessity  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Ordinance  before  the  land  purchase  could  be  made  ; who  insisted,  as 
representative  of  the  company  ’yvhich  was  most  immediately  concerned  in 
the  nature  of  the  laws  that  should  form  the  government, of  the  Territory, 
upon  the  anti-slavery  clause,  and,  to  win  the  southern  members  to  its  sup- 
port, favored  the  addition  of  the  proviso  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  ; 
and  without  doubt  it  was  he  who  urged  the  insertion  of  what  relates  to 
religion,  morality  and  education.  At  this  time  anti-slavery  sentiment  in 
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Virginia  was  popular  with  the  leading  men  of  that  State,  and  with  the 
protection  to  the  property  rights  in  the  slave  which  the  proviso  afforded, 
the  Virginia  members  of  the  committe  were  readily  won  to  the  support  of 
the  anti-slavery  clause.  What,  therefore,  Dr.  Cutler  accomplished  in  be- 
half of  the  Ordinance  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a new  committee  favorable  to  such  a measure  as  he  was 
solicitous  to  have  adopted  ; urged  the  insertion  of  many  of  the  grand 
principles  it  contained ; won  such  friendly  interest  for  it  from  opposing 
elements  as  to  insure  for  it  certain  victory,  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  its  passage. 

Judge  Ephraim  Cutler,  in  1849,  received  a letter  from  his  brother, 
Temple  Cutler,  in  which  he  says:  “ Hon.  Daniel  Webster  is  now  con- 

vinced that  the  man  who  suggested  some  of  its  articles  was  our  father,” 
and  in  the  same  year  Judge  Cutler  wrote  as  follows: 

I visited  my  father  at  Washington  during  the  last  session  he  attended  Congress  (1804). 

We  were  in  conversation  relative  to  the  political  concerns  of  Ohio,  the  ruling  parties,  and  the  effects  of 
the  constitution  (of  Ohio)  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  interest;  when  he  observed  that  he  was  in- 
formed that  I had  prepared  that  portion  of  the  Ohio  constitution  which  contained  the  part  of  the 
ordinance  of  July,  1787,  which  prohibited  slavery.  He  wished  to  know  if  it  was  a fact.  On  my  assuming 
that  it  was,  he  observed  that  he  thought  it  a singular  coincidence,  as  he  himself  had  prepared  that  part 
of  the  ordinance  while  he  was  in  New  York  negotiating  the  purchase  of  the  lands  for  the  Ohio  Company. 
I had  not  seen  the  journal  he  kept  while  he  was  in  New  York  at  that  time.*  .... 

Arthur  St.  Clair’s  connection  with  the  Ordinance  must  have  been,  from 
the  nature  of  the  position  he  occupied  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  the 
man,  of  very  considerable  importance.  There  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing him  to  be  the  author  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians.  No  other  member  of  the  House  had  a better  acquaintance  with 
the  Indian  character,  or  better  appreciated  what  was  by  right  due  to  the 
red  man,  and  it  is  therefore  more  than  likely  that  the  preparation  of  this 
clause  was  entrusted  to  him,  though  there  exists  no  positive  proof  of  the 
fact. 

General  St.  Clair’s  history  as  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory  will 
be  reserved  for  future  publication  in  this  Magazine. 

William  W.  Williams. 


*From  William  F.  Poole’s  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1876. 
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GEO.  WASHINGTON’S  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  AS  SURVEYOR. 

Washington’s  early  education  was  in  the  direction  to  fit  him  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  for  the  practical  work  of  the  surveyor.  After  having  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  of  the  elementary  school,  which  he  had  before 
attended,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  his  brother  Lawrence,  that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  a better  one  than  existed  in  that  neighborhood. 
It  seems  to  have  been  intended  that  he  should  attain  a thorough  and 
practical  business  education — such  as  should  fit  him  for  all  the  duties  of 
an  extensive  colonial  land  owner  and  planter.  Perhaps  the  possibility  of 
his  becoming  a magistrate  or  burgess  was  also  present,  as  the  place  that 
awaited  him  in  the  society  of  Virginia  was  such  as  to  warrant  so  modest 
an  ambition.  There  are  now  in  existence  several  of  his  school  books,  in- 
to one  of  which  are  copied,  with  infinite  pains,  forms  for  contracts,  land 
conveyances,  leases,  mortgages,  etc.  In  another  are  preserved  the  field- 
notes  and  calculations  of  surveys,  which  he  made  as  a matter  of  practice 
— kept  and  proved  with  the  same  exactness  that  would  have  been 
expected  had  the  result  been  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  practical  trans- 
actions. Not  the  least  advantage  of  Washington’s  sojourn'  with  his 
brother,  was , the  fact  that  it  introduced  him,  at  once,  into  the  highest  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  best  society  of  the  colony,  Lawrence  had  become 
one  of  the  most  honored  and  prominent  men  in  Virginia.  His  wealth, 
his  social  position  and  that  of  the  Fairfax  family,  his  sterling  character 
and  unquestioned  ability,  had  united  to  advance  him,  and  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  as  well  as  adjutant-general  of  his  district, 
with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a major. 

But  a few  miles  below  Mount  Vernon,  as  Lawrence  Washington  had 
called  his  estate,  and  upon  the  same  wooded  ridge  that  bordered  the 
Potomac,  was  Belvoir  the  seat  of  the  Fairfax  family.  Occupying  the 
ample  and  elegant  appointed  house,  was  the  Hon.  William  Fairfax, 
father-in-law  of  Lawrence  Washington — a gentleman  who  had  attained 
social,  political  and  military  prominence  in  England,  and  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  He  had  come  to  Virginia  to  take  charge  of  the  enormous 
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estate  of  his  cousin,  Lord  Fairfax,  which,  according  to  the  original  grant 
from  the  crown,  was  “for  all  the  lands  between  the  Rappahannock  and 
Potomac  Rivers.”  This  grant  had  been  very  liberally  construed  to  include 
a large  part  of  the  land  drained  by  affluents  of  these  streams,  embracing  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Shenandoah  valley.  In  the  midst  of  this 
princely  domain,  the  Fairfaxes  lived  in  the  style  of  English  gentry. 
Their  house  was  always  open  to  guests  of  the  right  class  and  to  no  others. 
The  monotony  of  life  was  occasionally  broken  by  the  arrival  in  the  Poto- 
mac of  an  English  war  vessel,  when  its  officers  were  certain  to  be  found 
at  the  Fairfax  and  Washington  tables,  telling  their  stories  of  service  in 
distant  seas,  of  battle,  travel,  and  all  the  various  experiences  that  a naval 
life  involves.  Washington  was  made  a sharer,  on  terms  nearly  approach- 
ing equality,  in  much  of  this  social  intercourse ; he  felt  the  refining  and 
broadening  influence  of  contact  with  accomplished  and  experienced  men 
of  the  world,  and,  not  least  important,  he  heard  the  tales  and  jests  of  the 
seafaring  visitors,  and  hearing,  was  enthralled,  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  became  infatuated  with  the  idea  of  entering  the  British  navy.  His  age 
was  suitable,  the  profession  was  an  excellent  one  for  a young  gentleman 
desiring  to  push  his  fortunes,  a frigate  at  that  time  lay  in  the  river,  Law- 
rence Washington  and  Mr.  Fairfax  approved,  and  nothing  seemed  neces- 
sary to  carrying  the  plan  into  effect  but  the  consent  of  the  lad’s-mother. 
Even  this  difficulty  yielded  to  argument.  George’s  clothes  were  packed,, 
and  he  was  ready  to  go  aboard,  when  the  mother’s  heart  failed  her,  and 
she  withdrew  her  consent,  thus  saving  Washington  to  his  country.  It  is 
more  likely,  considering  his  training  and  disposition,  that,  had  the  boy 
sailed  upon  that  cruise,  he  would  have  directed  a vessel  or  fleet  against 
the  revolting  colonies ; called  them  rebels,  not  patriots ; served  the  king, 
not  the  people.  Back  to  school  he  went,  no  doubt  chagrined  and  crest- 
fallen, and  remained  for  nearly  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  his 
teacher  discharged  him  as  finished,  as,  no  doubt  he  was,  so  far  as  the  ca- 
pacity of  that  master  was  concerned.  These  two  years  were  passed  in 
the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics,  his  intention  being  to  fit  himself  for 
any  business  or  professional  emergency,  civil  or  military. 

After  leaving  school,  Washington  was  much  more  frequently  at  Belvoir 
than  before.  Lord  Fairfax,  the  owner  of  the  estate,  was  now  an  inmate 
of  the  house,  having  come  to  inspect  his  possessions,  and  determined  to 
make  Virginia  his  home.  He  was  much  impressed  by  the  fertility  and 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  also,  gossip  had  it,  having  never  recovered 
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from  a wound  to  his  heart  and  pride,  inflicted  in  his  youth  by  a fickle 
beauty,  who  preferred  a ducal  cornet  to  his  more  modest  rank  after  the 
wedding  dress  was  made,  was  glad  to  escape  from  England  to  the  freedom 
and  retirement  of  Virginia.  Lord  Fairfax  was  not  far  from  sixty  years  of 
age,  tall,  erect,  and  vigorous  in  figure ; kind-hearted,  generous  but  eccen- 
tric, and  not  a man  to  take  every  comer  into  his  friendship  and  confidence. 
He  at  once  showed  a marked  liking  for  the  tall,  handsome,  reserved  and 
dignified  young  man,  whom  he  so  often  met  at  Belvoir.  No  one  longer 
regarded  Washington  as  a boy,  though  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Lord  Fairfax  was  a devoted  sportsman,  and  set  up  his  hunters  and  hounds 
at  Belvoir,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  in  England.  Had  anything  been 
necessary  to  confirm  his  friendship  for  Washington,  it  was  only  to  find,  as 
his  lordship  did,  that  the  latter  was  as  hard  and  intrepid  a rider  as  he,  and 
would  follow  a fox  over  the  dangerous  and  difficult  hunting  grounds  of 
Virginia  with  as  little  faltering  or  fatigue. 

So  this  oddly  assorted  couple  became  close  friends  and  constant  com- 
panions, in  the  hunt  and  elsewhere.  The  old  nobleman,  litterateur , and 
man  of  the  world,  treated  the  sturdy  young  man  as  a social  and  intellec- 
tual equal,  and,  from  the  fullness  of  experience,  unconsciously  added,  day 
by  day,  to  his  slender  knowledge  of  the  world;  while  the  latter,  probably 
quite  as  unconsciously,  in  a measure  repaid  the  debt,  as  his  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  of  colonial  life  enabled  him  to  do.  One  important  effect 
of  his  intimacy  was  that  it  resulted  in  securing  to  Washington  his  first  op- 
portunity for  testing  his  new-found  freedom,  by  undertaking  an  independ- 
ent enterprise.  This  happened  incidentally,  yet  was  the  starting-point  of 
the  young  man’s  fortunes. 

As  has  been  said,  Lord  Fairfax’s  estate  in  Virginia  extended  beyond 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  to  a considerable  distance  up  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleghanies.  West  of  the  former  range  no  survey  had  ever  been  made, 
and  reports  had  come  that  the  country  was  filling  up  with  lawless  squat- 
ters, who  invariably  selected  the  best  lands  for  settlement,  and  were  in 
danger  of  gaining  such  a foothold  that  to  oust  them  would  be  a matter 
of  no  little  difficulty.  Lord  Fairfax  desired  a survey  of  this  wild  and  un- 
civilized territory  to  be  made.  It  was  a service  requiring  not  only  skill  as 
a surveyor,  but  ability  to  endure  great  fatigue,  courage  to  face  danger, 
determination  and  ingenuity  to  meet  and  overcome  difficulties — yet  all 
these  qualities  he  deemed  combined  in  Washington,  who  had  barely 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  The  committing  of  so  important  a 
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trust  to  One  so  young  seems  almost  inconceivable,  and  this  fact  is  one  of 
the  best  indications  of  what  the  youth  must  have  been,  not  only  in  bone 
and  muscle,  but  in  brain,  self-reliance  and  maturity,  at  an  age  when  most 
boys  are  thinking  more  of  their  balls  and  kites  than  of  the  serious  duties 
of  life. 

Washington  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and  imme- 
diately set  about  his  preparations  for  departure,  which  occupied  but  a few 
days.  In  company  with  George  William  Fairfax,  a young  man  of 
twenty-two  years,  son  of  William  Fairfax,  he  set  out  in  the  saddle,  during 
the  month  of  March,  1748.  Mr.  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  in  his  ‘ Life  of 
Washington,’  describes  the  experience  of  the  young  men  in  a manner 
characteristically  picturesque.  He  says: 

“The  crests  of  the  mountains  were  still  whitened  with  ice  and  snow. 
Chilling  blasts  swept  the  plains.  The  streams  were  swollen  into  torrents 
by  the  spring  rains.  The  Indians,  however,  whose  hunting  parties  ranged 
these  forests,  were  at  that  time  friendly.  Still  there  were  vagrant  bands 
wandering  here  and  there,  ever  ready  to  kill  and  plunder.  * * * 

Though  these  wilds  may  be  called  pathless,  still  there  were,  here  and 
there,  narrow  trails  which  the  moccasined  foot  of  the  savage  had  trodden 
for  uncounted  centuries.  They  led,  in  a narrow  track,  scarcely  two  feet 
in  breadth,  through  dense  thickets,  over  craggy  hills,  and  along  the  banks 
of  placid  streams  or  foaming  torrents.  * * * It  was  generally 

necessary  to  camp  at  night  wherever  darkness  might  overtake  them.  With 
their  axes  a rude  cabin  was  easily  constructed,  roofed  with  bark,  which 
afforded  a comfortable  shelter  from  wind  and  rain.  The  forest  presented 
an  ample  supply  of  game.  Delicious  brook  trout  were  easily  taken  from 
the  streams.  Exercise  and  fresh  air  gave  appetite.  With  a roaring  fire 
crackling  before  the  camp, ^illumining  the  forest  far  and  wide,  the  adven- 
turers cooked  their  supper  and  ate  it  with  a relish  such  as  the  pampered 
guests  in  lordly  banqueting  halls  have  seldom  experienced.  Their  sleep 
was  probably  more  sweet  than  was  ever  found  on  beds  of  down.  Occa- 
sionally they  would  find  shelter  for  the  night  in  the  wigwam  of  the 
friendly  Indian.” 

In  amusing  contrast  to  this  rose-colored  view  of  life  in  the  woods  are 
the  terse  and  evidently  feeling  words  from  the  pen  of  Washington  him- 
self, recorded  in  his  journal  under  date  of  March  15,  1748:  “Worked 
hard  till  night  and  then  returned.  After  supper  we  were  lighted  into  a 
room,  and  I,  not  being  so  good  a woodman  as  the  rest,  stripped  myself 
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very  orderly  and  went  into  the  bed,  as  they  call  it,  when,  to  my  surprise, 
I found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a little  straw  matted  together,  without  sheet 
or  anything  else,  but  only  one  threadbare  blanket,  with  double  its  weight 
of  vermin.  I was  glad  to  get  up  and  put  on  my  clothes  and  lie  as  my 
companions  did.  Had,  we  not  been  very  tired,  I am  sure  we  should  not 
have  slept  much  that  night.  I made  a promise  to  sleep  no  more  in  a bed, 
choosing  rather  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  before  a fire.”  Again,  after  be- 
ing much  longer  away  from  home,  Washington  says  in  a letter  to  a friend: 
“Yours  gave  me  the  more  pleasure  as  I received  it  among  barbarians  and 
an  uncouth  set  of  people.  Since  you  received  my  letter  of  October  last, 
I have  not  slept  above  three  or  four  nights  in  a bed.  But  after  walking  a 
good  deal  all  the  day,  I have  lain  down  before  the  fire  on  a little  hay, 
straw,  fodder,  or  bear  skin,  whichever  was  to  be  had,  with  man,  wife  and 
children,  like  dogs  and  cats,  and  happy  is  he  who  gets  nearest  the  fire. 
I have  never  had  my  clothes  off,  but  have  lain  and  slept  in  them,  except 
the  few  nights  I have  been  in  Fredericksburg.” 

With  these  and  similar  experiences,  Washington  and  his  companion, 
with  their  little  party,  consisting  of  an  Indian  guide  and  a few  white  at- 
tendants, continued  through  the  weary  weeks  and  months  occupied  in  the 
fulfillment  of  their  mission.  This  work  was  well  and  thoroughly  done; 
the  surveys  made  were  afterwards  proved  to  be  careful  and  accurate.  The 
party  finally  returned  to  civilization  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1749,  more 
than  a year  after  they  set  out.  The  report  made  to  Lord  Fairfax  proved 
a source  of  immediate  profit  to  Washington,  who,  though  but  a little 
more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  soon  after  made  one  of  the  official 
surveyors  of  the  colony  of  Virginia.  His  late  employer  soon  removed  to 
a point  in  the  newly  surveyed  territory,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  he 
set  aside  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  constitute  his  home  estate,  and 
projected  a grand  mannor  and  house,  after  the  English  style.  The  pro- 
posed site  of  this  dwelling — which,  though  Abbott  describes  it  in  glowing 
terms,  was  never  built — is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  present  village  of 
Winchester. 

Washington  pursued  his  labors  with  the  additional  sanction  given  by 
his  office,  which  entitled  his  surveys  to  become  a matter  of  official  record. 
As  will  be  ‘readily  understood,  the  demand  for  such  services  in  a new 
country  was  great,  and,  as  the  number  of  competent  men  was  small,  his 
labors  commanded  a correspondingly  large  remuneration.  So  for  three 
years  he  continued  patiently  working,  his  ability  and  industry  command- 
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in g respect  and  gaining  a daily  wider  recognition.  He  was  so  accurate  in 
all  his  processes  that  no  considerable  error  was  ever  charged  against  him, 
and  a title,  finding  its  basis  in  one  of  his  surveys,  was  rarely  disputed. 
The  minute  aquaintance  with  the  soil,  timber  and  other  natural  advanta- 
ges of  the  region,  thus  obtained,  proved  of  great  practical  value  to  him 
in  after  years,  when  his  increased  wealth  needed  investment;  much  of  the 
finest  land  which  he  surveyed  passed  into  his  hands,  and  was  later  owned 
by  members  of  the  Washington  family.  He  held  his  office  of  colonial 
surveyor  for  three  years,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  more  important 
trusts. 

Walter  Buell. 
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The  purposes  which  this  publication  is 
intended  to  subserve  are  the  promotion 
of  historical  studies  in  general  and  an  in- 
creased familiarity  with  the  history  of  the 
western  portion  of  this  country  in  partic- 
ular. The  field  is  a broad  and  inviting 
one.  The  early  annals  of  every  locality 
possess  a peculiar  charm  for  its  own  peo- 
ple, while  they  furnish  something  of  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  every  other  locality. 
The  conductors  of  this  Magazine  invite 
the  aid  and  co-operation  of  every  person 
interested  in  the  development  and  preser- 
vation of  local  history,  and  shall  rely  in  a 
special  manner  upon  the  friendly  offices 
of  Historical  and  Pioneer  Societies. 
These  orginizations  accomplish  great  good 
in  the  work  they  are  carrying  forward  from 
year  to  year,  and  they  should  increase  in 
number  until  every  county,  or  section  of 
the  country,  shall  have  a Pioneer  Society. 
The  publishers  of  this  monthly  now  have 
in  course  of  preparation  by  an  able  and 
well  informed  writer,  the  history  of  Ohio, 
which  will  be  published  serially  in  the 
numbers  of  this  Magazine,  to  be  followed 
by  the  history  of  other  States.  A depart- 
ment will  be  devoted  to  local  history,  in 
which  county  and  town  annals,  and 
sketches  of  pioneer  settlers  and  of  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  will  have  chief 
place.  The  contributions  of  students  of 
history,  who  have  something  to  say  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader,  will  be  wel- 


comed to  the  pages  of  this  publication. 
We  have  received  already  the  proffer  of 
papers  by  able  and  experienced  writers, 
and  hope  to  make  the  Magazine  of  indis- 
pensable value  to  a large  number  of  read- 
ers. To  furnish  essays  on  historical  sub- 
jects by  writers  of  experience  and  ability; 
to  provide  a history  of  each  of  the  great 
Western  States  that  have  not  already  sat- 
isfactory State  histories;  to  affordamedium 
for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
Historical  and  Pioneer  Societies,  and  to 
publish  such  other  information  regarding 
these  and  similar  organizations  as  will 
enable  them  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  one  another ; to  give  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  early  settlers,  and  of  others 
who  have  largely  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material  interests,  or  in 
promoting  the  advancement,  in  other 
respects,  of  the  community  in  which  they 
dwell;  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  printed 
text  by  the  help  of  engravings  where  they 
can  be  employed  to  advantage,  and  espec- 
ially to  employ  the  services  of  art  in  por- 
trait illustration;  and  to  use  skill  and 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  printer  in  giving 
a neat  appearance  to  the  Magazine — these 
are  the  chief  features  of  the  programme 
which  we  have  formed  for  the  work  we  have 
undertaken.  We  do  not  lightly  esteem 
the  labor,  or  overlook  the  difficulties 
which  lie  before  us.  We  expect  the 
Magazine  will  have  friends  if  by  its  excel- 
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lence  it  merits  them.  It  has  a fieldof  its 
own,  differing  from  that  occupied  by  any 
other  publication,  and  its  success  will  be 
sure  and  enduring  if  it  achieves  it  by 
deserving  well  of  its  patrons  and  readers. 


The  American  Historical  Association 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga, 
September  9,  under  the  friendly  auspices 
of  the  Social  Science  Association.  The 
importance  of  this  movement,  whose  ob- 
ject is  the  promotion  of  historical  studies 
throughout  the  country,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. No  society  of  like  aim,  na- 
tional in  character,  seeking  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  American  history 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  has  ever 
existed.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was 
the  .“American  Historical  Society”  organ- 
ized in  1836,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  with 
John  Quincy  Adams  as  President.  Its 
membership,  however,  was  made  up  from 
residents  of  Washington,  Congressmen, 
and  a few  persons  outside  of  the  Capital 
who,  however,  were  only  honorary  mem- 
bers. The  meetings  were  of  irregular 
occurrence  and  were  held  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  active  spirit  of 
this  old  Historical  Society  was  Peter 
Force,  whose  work  in  the  publication  of 
rare  collections  of  early  colonial  history  was 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  Nation,  and 
to  whom  the  country  is  likewise  indebted 
for  the  collection  of  the  “American  Ar- 
chives.” This  society  was,  however,  only 
local  in  character,  and  bad  only  such  pur- 
poses in  view  as  were  of  easy  attainment 
at  the  National  Capital.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  organization,  having  no  one 
place  for  its  habitation^ is  a~ national 


association  of  students  of  history,  who 
may  come  from  any  section  of  this  and 
other  lands.  Historical  specialists  and 
active  workers  everywhere,  whether  from 
academic  centres  or  State  and  county  his- 
torical societies,  if  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, will  be  welcomed.  The  annual 
membership  fee  is  $3.00,  the  life  member- 
ship $25.  Forty-one  active  members  were 
enrolled  at  Saratoga,  and  the  Executive 
Council  has  selected  120  more  persons, 
students  of  history,  resident  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  to  whom  invita- 
tions to  become  active  members  are  to  be 
extended.  A constitution  was  adopted 
and  the  following  distinguished  persons 
selected  as  officers  : President,  Andrew 

D.  White,  President  of  Cornell  College; 
two  Vice-Presidents,  Professor  Justin  Win- 
sor,  of  Harvard  and  Professor  Charles 
Kendall  Adams,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  ; Secretary,  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Ad- 
ams of  John  Hopkin’s  University,  Balti- 
more ; Treasurer,  Clarence  Winthrop 
Bowen  of  the  New  York  Independent, 
New  York  City.  These  gentlemen,  with 
three  associates — Mr.  William  B.  Weeden 
of  Providence,  Professor  Emerton  of 
Harvard  College,  and  Professor  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  of  Cornell  University — form 
the  Executive  Council,  which  is  em- 
powered to  pass  judgment  upon  all  nom- 
inations which  may  be  made  through  the 
secretary,  and  which  has  charge  also  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  Association. 
President  White  delivered  an  admirable 
address  on  “Synthetic  Studies  in  History,” 
and  several  other  important  papers  were 
read — all  of  which,  together  with  a record 
of  the  proceedings,  will  soon  be  published 
in  pamphlet  form. 
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Hon.  Harvey  Rice,  who  has  attained  the 
ripe  old  age  of  84  years,  celebrated  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  arrival  in 
Cleveland  on  the  24th  day  of  last  Sep- 
tember. Nearly  two  hundred  persons, 
acquaintances  and  friends,  assembled  at 
his  residence,  427  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, to  pay  him  their  respects — a very 
fitting  tribute  to  one  to  whom  not  alone 
the  citizens  of  the  Forest  City,  but  also 
the  people  of  Ohio,  and  in  a certain 
sense  of  the  whole  country  are  very  large- 
ly indebted  for  valuable  services.  For 
his  able  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  improved 
management  of  common  schools  he  has 
for  many  years  been  appropriately  called 
the  father  of  the  Ohio  system  of  common 
school  instruction,  which  has  been  largely 
imitated  by  other  States.  Mr.  Rice  is  the 
author  of  several  books,  some  of  which 
have  had  a very  good  circulation.  He 
is  a graceful  writer  of  poetry  as  well  as  of 
prose. 


No  other  branch  of  knowledge  is  so 
neglected  as  that  of  history.  Many  who 
are  familiar  with  mathematics,  philosophy, 
the  sciences,  and  the  languages  are  almost 
totally  without  historical  knowledge. 
Many  who  do  give  it  attention  too  often 
study  it  inadequately,  considering  it  a dry 
statement  of  facts,  events  and  dates. 
History,  when  rightly  studied,  affords  in- 
formation of  the  greatest  profit  and  rarest 


interest.  It  unfolds  to  our  understanding 
not  merely  the  chief  events  of  the  past,, 
but  the  purposes,  the  efforts  and  achive- 
ments  of  the  great  minds  of  each  age 
in  the  actual  drama  of  life,  and  gives  us 
many  pleasant  glimpses  into  the  world  of 
thought,  purpose  and  feeling  of  another 
time. 


In  importance  and  value  history  is  ex- 
celled by  no  other  study.  It  does  not 
possess  an  equal  interest  for  every  student, 
for  the  very  evident  reason  that  every 
student  of  history  does  not  evince  for  it 
the  same  degree  of  fidelity  and  love.  But 
to  every  disciple  it  brings  a reward.  It 
widens  the  horizon  of  his  thought,  solves 
for  him  many  an  intricate  problem  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  acquaints  him  with  the 
events  of  the  human  race,  brings  him  in 
contact  with  the  greatest  minds  and  lofti- 
est spirits  of  every  age,  and  enables  him 
to  gain  a better  uderstanding  of  the  fel- 
low-beings with  whom  he  mingles. 


The  earliest  Historical  Society  in  this 
country,  we  believe,  is  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society,  of  Philadelphia,  organ- 
ized in  1743.  If  any  reader  knows  of  an 
earlier  historical  organization  we  shali  be 
obliged  for  the  information.  In  fact,  we 
would  like  a complete  list  of  all  the  his- 
torical societies  in  the  country.  Who  can 
furnish  it  ? 
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The  editors  of  this  Magazine  will  be 
very  thankful  for  such  news  relating  to 
Pioneer  and  Historical  Societies  as  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  These 
organizations  are  doing  an  important 
work,  and  deserve  great  commendation. 
We  make  brief  mention  of  the  proceedings 
of  a few  societies,  of  whose  annual  meet- 
ing we  have  had  information. 

The  Ashtabula  County  Pioneer 
Association  held  its  last  annual  reunion 
August  28,  at  Jefferson,  O.,  and  was  well 
attended.  An  interesting  address  was 
delivered  by  Judge  Darius  Cadwell  of 
Cleveland,  O.  The  next  regular  reunion 
will  beheld  at  Jefferson,  July  4,  1885.  The 
following  gentlemen  are  the  officers  of  the 
society  : A.  Udell,  President;  J.  A.  How- 

ells, Secretary;  N.  E.  French,  Treasurer. 

The  Western  Reserve  Pioneer  As- 
sociation— On  the  same  day,  the  28th  of 
August,  the  members  of  the  W.  R.  Pio- 
neer Association  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  Burgess  Grove,  near  North  Solon, 
in  sight  of  the  log  cabin  in  which  James 
A.  Garfield  was  born.  The  association 
has  reached  its  fifteenth  year,  and  its 
membership  includes  residents  of  Cuya- 
hoga, Geauga,  Lorain,  Summit,  Portage, 
Lake  and  Ashtabula  counties.  Gen.  A. 
C.  Voris  of  Akron,  delivered  the  annual 
address,  while  interesting  speeches  were 
also  made  by  Judge  Tilden  and  R.  C. 
Parsons  of  Cleveland,  The  officers  are  ; 


W.  H.  Curtiss,  President;  Samuel  Patrick, 
Secretary,  and  J.  M.  Burgess,  Treasurer. 

The  Geauga  County  Historical  So- 
ciety held  its  annual  gathering  August 
23,  in  Newberry  township,  in  a delightful 
grove  near  the  shore  of  what  has  recently 
been  christened  Emerald  Lake.  The 
membership  of  this  society  is  very  large. 
Hon.  Lester  Taylor,  a venerable  and 
worthy  man,  is  its  presiding  officer;  James 
M.  Bullock,  Vice-President;  W.  R.  Munn, 
Secretary;  Donald  Johnson,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  Hon.  Geo.  H. 
Ford  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  de- 
livered an  exceedingly  able  address,  and 
was  followed  by  W.  L.  Utley  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Hon.  A.  G.  Riddle,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  spoke  in  a delightfully  enter- 
taining manner.  The  number  of  people 
who  attended  this  interesting  reunion  was 
estimated  at  two  or  three  thousand.  The 
people  of  Geagua  County  attested  their 
interest  in  local  history  by  the  publication, 
in  1881,  of  a very  full  and  thorough  his- 
tory of  their  county. 

The  Mahoning  Valley  Historical 
Society  held  its  eleventh  annual  session 
at  Youngstown,  September  17.  John  M. 
Edwards,  its  venerable  presiding  officer, 
delivered  an  interesting  address,  in  which 
he  urged  the  members  to  contribute  such 
information  respecting  the  history  of  the 
Western  Reserve  and  its  early  pioneers, 
as  they  were  able  to  furnish,  which  in- 
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formation  it  is  intended  to  preserve,  with 
a view  to  collation  and  publication.  After 
making  brief  biographical  mention  of  such 
pioneers  as  had  passed  away  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Edwards 
spoke  as  follows : 

I will  now  speak  briefly  of  another  matter  suggest- 
ed by  what  has  just  been  said.  After  the  death 
of  Benjamin  Stevens,  of  Warren,  at  the  age  of  96 
years,  a question  was  raised  as  to  who  was  the  old- 
est person  residing  there  or  in  that  or  neighboring 
counties.  Daniel  Warner,  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
reported  as  saying  that  he  thought  himself  the  old- 
est man  in  the  county,  being  92  years  old.  There 
were  also  reported  in  the  newspapers  the  names  of 
Mrs.  Lucy  Adams,  of  Warren,  aged  90:  John 
Langley,  of  Vernon,  aged  93;  Hezekiah  Howe,  of 
Bloomfield,  aged  98,  all  old  residents  of  the  Reserve, 
Mr.  Howe  has  resided  in  Bloomfield  from  an  early 
period.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Baker,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  third  child  born  in  the  township.  He  is 
probably  the  oldest  citizen  and  pioneer  of  that 
county. 

But  Mahoning  County  has  among  its  citizens  the 
oldest  man  in  this  part  of  the  Reserve,  and  perhaps 
in  the  State.  Charles  Birch,  of  Lowellville,  in 
Poland  township,  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land, January  4,  1778  or  1779,  being  at  this  time 
105  or  106  years  old.  He  is  not  positive  as  to  his 
age  within  a year,  but  thinks  he  was  106  years  old 
in  January  last.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  British 
army — was  at  the  burning  of  Moscow,  fought  under 
Wellington  at  Waterloo,  receiving  two  wounds  in 
that  battle,  and  draws  a pension  from  the  English 
Government.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1851,  and  is  residing  with  a daughter.  His  memory 
of  events  in  which  he  was  a participator  is  still  good. 
Two  other  questions  of  interest,  and  of  like  import, 
are  frequently  asked  : 

First — Who  is  the  oldest  living  pioneer  on  the 
Reserve  ? 

Second— Who  is  the  oldest  living  native  born 
citizen  of  the  Reserve? 

We  have  heard  several  names  as  the  probable 
persons,  given  in  response  to  each  question,  but  the 
precise  dates  necessary  to  solve  the  question  are 
wanting.  We  request  our  friends,  who  can  do  so,  to 
furnish  us  names,  dates,  place  of  present  residence, 
etc.,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  satisfactorily  answer 
the  questions. 

At  our  last  reunion,  after  discussion,  it  was  re- 
solved unanimously  to  continue  the  reunions  annual- 
ly. Our  citizens  have  accordingly  made  preparations 


for  your  reception  and  enjoyment.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  so  many  of  you  here  to-day,  and  we  extend 
•to  all  a hearty  welcome. 

The  Firelands’  Historical  Society. 
— This  society,  which  was  organized  in 
1857,  held  an  interesting  meeting  at  Peru, 
Huron  County,  October  8,  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  Rev.  J.  N.  Lewis,  P.  N. 
Schuyler,  Dr.  J.  C.  Sanders,  and  Rev.  T. 
F.  Hildreth.  Dr.  Sanders,  of  Cleveland, 
the  orator  of  the  day  had  for  his  subject 
“ The  Pioneer  Physician,”  and  spoke  in  a 
very  able  and  interesting  manner.  P.  N. 
Schuyler,  of  Bellevue,  O.,  than  whom  no 
other  person  has  been  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  society,  or  has 
done  more  for  its  well-being,  made  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  members  to  sustain 
the  society’s  publication,  The  Firelands 
Pioneer.  There  were  thirteen  persons 
at  the  meeting  who  had  settled  on 
the  Firelands  before  the  year  1820, 
and  sixty  who  have  been  residents  for 
forty-five  years  or  more.  There  were 
seventeen  persons  present  over  seventy- 
five  years  old;  six  over  eighty,  and  one 
over  eighty-six.  Captain  C.  Woodruff  is 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  society,  and 
H.  Stewart,  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
being  absent,  C.  E.  Newman,  Esq., 
of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  an  active  member  and 
earnest  worker,  performed  the  duties  of 
that  officer. 

The  Licking  County  Pioneer,  His- 
torical and  Antiquarian  Society, 
Newark,  Ohio,  Isaac  Smucker,  President, 
C.  B.  Griffin,  Secretary,  has  a total  mem- 
bership of  377,  of  which  125  are  pioneer 
resident  members;  78  antiquarian  mem- 
bers, the  rest  being  associate,  correspond- 
ing and  honorary  members. 
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G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  will  soon  publish 
‘ Life  and  Times  of  Augustus  Adolph,’  by 
John  L.  Stephens;  ‘The  Works  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,’  including  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Federalist , by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  ; and  a translation  of  the  Marquis 
de  Nadaillac’s  work  on  ‘ Prehistoric  Am- 
erica.’ 


James  R.  Osgood  & Co.  will  have 
ready  in  November,  ‘Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne and  his  wife,’  by  Julian  Hawthorne, 
a book  that  will  prove  acceptable  to  many 
readers. 


Harper  & Brothers  announce  ‘ In- 
dian History  for  Young  Folks,’  by  Francis 
S.  Drake,  and  * History  of  the  Four 
Georges.’ 


The  Appletons  have  ready  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  newly  revised  edition  of 
Bancroft’s  ‘ History  of  the  United  States  ’ ; 
the  second  volume  of  Mr.  McMaster’s 
1 History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,’  and  the  ‘First  Essays  and  Speeches 
of  Jeremiah  S.  Black,’  edited  by  C.  F. 
Black. 


Mr.  William  O.  Stoddard  and  Col. 
John  Hay  have  each  prepared  ‘A  Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.’  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  was  President  Lincoln’s  secre- 
tary during  the  civil  war  and  had  excep- 
tionally good  opportunities  for  studying 
his  life  and  character.  Mr.  Stoddard’s 
biography  has  just  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic from  the  press  of  Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulbert,  and  is  an  octavo  book  of  508 
pages,  with  illustrations.  The  story  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  life,  though  often  told,  is 
always  new  and  interesting,  and  in  the 


hands  of  Mr.  Stoddard  is  so  entertaining, 
so  rich  in  anecdote  and  incident,  and 
sparkles  with  so  much  humor,  that  it  is 
invested  with  a greater  charm  than  ever  ; 
while  the  book  contains  so  much  inform- 
ation that  is  of  permanent  value  to  the 
student  of  history  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
receive  an  unusually  cordial  welcome. 


Leopold  Von  Ranke,  the  eminent 
historian,  is  the  author,  and  G.  W.  Prothe- 
ro,  the  English  editor  and  translator,  of 
an  important  work  on  ‘ Universal  History,’ 
the  first  volume  of  which  has  just  been 
published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  We 
quote  from  Harpers'  Magazine  as  follows  : 

The  entire  work,  when  completed,  will  be  a uni- 
versal history  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  historic 
period  until  our  own  day.  Of  this  great  undertaking 
he  has  completed  four  volumes,  covering  the  earlier 
periods,  and  the  volume  now  published  relates  to  the 
oldest  historical  [group  of  nations — the  Egyptians, 
the  Hebrews!  the  Assyrian  and  other  Asiatic  na- 
tions— and  the  Greeks.  Every  page  is  instinct  with 
broad  and  philosophic  generalization,  and  the  state- 
ment of  unexpected  but  most  convincing  facts  and 
conclusions.  Its  style  is  perfect;  the  reader  is  delight- 
ed by  the  charm  of  its  steadily  flowing  narrative, 
while  he  is  instructed  by  its  revelations  of  the  origins 
and  development  of  things  which  have  exerted,  and 
continue  to  exert,  a powerful  influence  upon  man- 
kind, and  have  thus  a univeisal  interest  and  applica- 
tion. Those  who  are  curious  may  here  find  the 
record  of  the  first  development  of  small  independent 
communities  into  nations,  of  the  first  maritime  ex- 
pedition and  the  first  systematic  war  by  land,  of  the 
first  endowment  of  the  individual  in  society  with 
those  rights  and  immunities  which  are  the  foundation 
of  all  civil  order,  of  the  first  tragic  person  in  history, 
of  the  first  establishment  of  the  principles  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy  and  democracy,  of  the  first  conquer- 
ihg  power  which  we  encounter  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  of  the  first  time  that  the  power  of  money 
made  itself  felt  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  impor- 
tant community,  of  the  first  employment  of  mercen- 
ary troops,  and  a multiplicity  of  other  “first  things” 
in  history,  whose  analogues,  parallels  and  counter- 
parts are  traced  by  the  great  historian  down  through 
the  centuries  to  our  own  day.  The  volume  before  us 
brings  the  history  down  to  the  struggle  of  Hellas  and 
Carthage  for  the  supremacy,  and  the  rise  of  the  new 
power,  Rome,  that  was  destined  to  vanquish  both. 
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History  is  indebted  to  biography  for  the  greater  part  of  its  interest  and 
value.  It  is  not  so  much  what  a man  thinks  or  believes^as  what  he  does, 
that  gives  him  character,  It  was  physical  strength  and  a fearless  spirit 
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that  distinguished  the  brave  and  the  bold  in  the  heroic  ages.  It  was  these 
traits  of  character  that  gave  Lorenzo  Carter  his  renown  as  a valiant  pio- 
neer in  the  early  settlement  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

Lorenzo  Carter,  familiarly  known  as  Major  Carter,  was  born  at  Rutland, 
Vt. , in  1767.  He  received  but  a limited  education,  but  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  sound  sense  and  a ready  mother  wit.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  married  Miss  Rebecca  Fuller,  a worthy  young  lady  of  his  native 
town.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  28th  of  January,  1789.  Within 
a few  years  after  the  marriage  the  happy  pair  conceived  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing themselves  still  happier  by  removing  to  the  “far  west” — the  mystic 
land  of  golden  promise.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution  young  Carter 
and  family,  accompanied  by  Ezekiel  Hawley,  bade  adieu  to  Rutland,  early 
in  the  year  1796,  with  a view  to  a permanent  settlement  at  some  eligible 
point  in  the  unbroken  wilderness  of  the  Western  Reserve.  When  they 
reached  Lake  Erie  they  crossed  over  with  their  families  and  spent  the 
winter  in  Canada.  Hawley  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Carter,  and  both 
were  desirous  of  selecting  permanent  homes  near  each  other. 

In  the  spring  of  1797  both  Carter  and  Hawley,  with  their  families,  re- 
crossed the  lake,  and  arrived  in  Cleveland  on  the  2d  of  May.  They  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  especially  with 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  Hawley  and  family  settled  on 
the  elevated  land  bordering  this  river,  and  about  a mile  from  the  lake. 
Carter  preferred  the  eastern  hillside  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  he 
erected  a log  cabin,  which  was  located  a little  north  of  the  present  viaduct 
or  bridge  at  the  terminus  of  Superior  street.  Here  he  and  his  family 
commenced  their  career  in  the  wilds  of  the  Western  Reserve,  amid  wild 
beasts  and  still  wilder  men.  The  Indians  at  this  time  were  numerous  in 
the  region  ofi  the  Cuyahoga.  Its  valley  was  in  fact  the  “Indians’  para- 
dise.” The  river  that  winds  so  gracefully  along  the  vale  abounded  with 
fish,  ducks  and  geese,  while  the  adjoining  forests  afforded  countless  num- 
bers of  deer,  bears,  wild  turkeys  and  other  game,  all  of  which  were 
regarded  by  the  Indians  as  their  natural  inheritance,  and  hence  they 
viewed  the  encroachment  of  white  men  with  suspicion. 

The  Cuyahoga  originally  ran  through  what  is  now  called  the  old  river 
bed,  and  discharged  its  waters  into  the  lake  at  a point  west  of  the  new 
breakwater.  At  that  early  day  there  stood  a huge  Indian  mound  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  where  it  now  runs,  which,  it  is  said,  must  have  had 
originally  a diameter  at  the  base  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  an 
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elevation  of  seventy-five  feet.  When  the  river  left  its  old  bed  it  ploughed 
a new  channel  in  a direct  line  to  the  lake,  and  ran  so  near  the  east  side  of 
the  mound  that  it  soon  undermined  it  and  swept  it  away.  The  existence 
of  the  mound  was  well  known  to  the  early  settlers.  Several  large  trees, 
of  a hundred  years’  growth  or  more,  wrere  standing  on  the  top  of  the 
mound  in  1796;  but  the  natives  of  the  forest  who  were  found  here  at  that 
date  knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  mound,  or  of  the  race  who  built 
it.  In  all  probability  it  was  built  by  the  ancient  Eries,  who  occupied  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake  east  of  the  Cuyahoga,  in  an  age  that  has  no 
written  record.  The  time  has  been,  doubtless,  when  the  lake  shore  at 
Cleveland  extended  several  miles  into  the  lake  north  of  its  present  bound- 
ary. It  is  well  known  that  the  lake  has  encroached  on  the  land,  at  Cleve- 
land, nearly  half  a mile  within  the  last  eighty  years.  The  mound  was 
doubtless  the  sepulchre  of  some  acknowledged  chief  who,  in  the  lost  ages, 
was  the  sovereign  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Cuyahoga. 

In  the  fall  of  1796  the  original  site  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  was  sur- 
veyed into  town  lots  by  Moses  Cleaveland  and  staff.  The  surveyors 
erected  at  that  time  two  or  three  log  cabins  for  their  own  accommodation. 
These  cabins  constituted  the  nucleus  of  what  has  now  become  a great  and 
beautiful  city.  The  cabin  built  by  Carter  in  the  following  year  was  much 
more  pretentious  in  its  size  and  style  of  architecture  than  the  humble 
cabins  erected  by  the  surveyors.  It  had  two  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  a spacious  garret  for  lodgers.  Near  the  cabin  flowed  a spring 
of  pure  water,  cool  and  clear  as  a crystal. 

Thus  provided  with  a rustic  but  happy  home  for  himself  and  family, 
Carter  felt  that  he  must  engage  in  some  employment  that  would  afford 
him  a livelihood.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  build  a boat  and  establish 
a ferry  across  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Superior  street  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  public  travel.  In  connection  with  this  he  kept  in  his  house  a 
small  stock  of  goods  adapted  to  the  Indian  trade,  including  whiskey. 
When  a boy  he  became  an  expert  hunter,  and  knew  that  he  could  rely 
on  his  rifle  in  an  emergency,  and  hence  he  devoted  more  or  less  of  his 
time  to  hunting  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  valuable  furs  and  peltries,  and 
securing  a supply  of  wild  meat  for  his  family.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a successful  hunter  in  all  the  region  round  about  him.  The 
Indians  found  in  him  an  overmatch  as  a marksman,  and  a superior  in  phys- 
ical strength.  He  had  the  muscular  power  of  a giant,  and  not  only  knew 
his  strength  but  knew  when  and  how  to  use  it.  He  stood  six  feet  in  his 
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boots,  and  was  evidently  born  to  command.  His  complexion  was  some- 
what swarthy,  and  his  hair  long  and  black.  He  wore  it  cut  square  on  the 
forehead  and  allowed  it  to  flow  behind  nearly  to  the  shoulders.  He  had 
a Roman  nose,  and  the  courage  of  a Roman.  Yet  he  was  as  amiable  in 
spirit  and  temper  as  he  was  brave.  He  dressed  to  suit  himself  and  as  oc- 
casion required.  In  times  of  danger  he  always  found  in  his  rifle  a reliable 
friend.  He  not  only  enjoyed  life  in  the  wilderness,  but  soon  became 
master  of  the  situation.  He  loved  adventures  and  encountered  dangers 
without  fear. 
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On  one  occasion,  as  tradition  says,  he  returned  from  a hunting  excur- 
sion and  found  that  the  Indians  had  broken  into  his  warehouse,  knocked 
in  the  head  of  a barrel  of  whiskey  and  imbibed  so  freely  as  to  become 
drunk  and  dangerously  belligerent.  He  marched  in  among  them,  drove 
them  out,  kicked  and  cuffed  them  about  in  every  direction,  and  rolled 
several  of  them,  who  were  too  drunk  to  keep  their  legs,  into  the  marshy 
brink  of  the  river.  The  Indians  did  not  relish  this  kind  of  treatment,  and 
meditating  revenge,  held  a council  the  next  day  and  decided  to  extermin- 
ate Carter.  They  selected  two  of  their  best  marksmen  and  directed  them 
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to  follow  his  footprints  the  next  time  he  entered  the  woodlands  to  hunt, 
and  shoot  him  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  This  the  delegated  as- 
sassins attempted  to  do,  and,  thinking  to  make  sure  work  of  it,  both  fired 
at  him  at  the  same  time,  but  failed  to  hit  him.  In  an  instant  Carter 
turned  on  his  heel  and  shot  one  of  them,  who  fell  dead  in  his  tracks,  the 
other  uttered  a terrific  war  whoop  and  fled  out  of  sight.  This  dire  result 
overawed  the  Indians.  From  that  time  no  further  attempts  were  made 
to  take  Carter’s  life.  His  rifle  was  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Indians  be- 
came subservient  to  his  will,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
the  favorite  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  could  not  be  killed.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  Carter  obtained  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  Indians.  He 
always  treated  them,  when  they  behaved  as  they  should,  with  kindness  and 
generosity,  and  when  they  quarreled  among  themselves,  as  they  often 
did,  he  intervened  and  settled  their  difficulties. 

Not  long  after  Carter  had  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  David 
Bryant  established  a distillery  near  his  cabin,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  This 
distillery  soon  became  the  favorite  resort  of  both  white  men  and  Indians. 
In  a drunken  frolic  which  occurred  on  the  hillside  one  sunny  afternoon 
among  the  Indians,  the  Chief,  Big  Son,  charged  Menompsy,  the  medicine- 
man, with  having  killed  his  squaw  by  administering  witchcraft  medicine, 
and  threatened  to  kill  him.  Menompsy,  knowing  that  he  as  medicine- 
man, priest  and  prophet,  was  regarded  as  invulnerable,  replied,  “me  no 
fraid,”  and  when  he  at  nightfall  was  passing  down  Union  lane  on  his 
return  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  where  his  tribe  were  encamped,  he 
was  met  by  Big  Son,  who  with  profession  of  friendship  saluted  him,  and 
then  drew  a knife  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  friends  of  Menompsy 
on  hearing  of  the  murder,  came  over  from  the  west  side  with  the  inten- 
tion of  killing  Big  Son,  who  had  hid  himself  and  could  not  be  found. 
The  “war  whoop”  was  sounded,  and  a demand  made  for  the  surrender  of 
the  murderer.  The  Indians  occupying  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  river 
were  hereditary  enemies,  and  the  danger  became  imminent  that,  unless 
Big  Son  was  surrendered,  a bloody  fight  would  ensue  between  them.  At 
this  juncture  Carter  appeared  and  negotiated  a compromise  by  which  the 
friends  of  Big  Son  agreed  to  give  the  friends  of  Menompsy  a gallon  of 
whiskey.  But,  as  it  happened,  no  whiskey  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
“war  whoop”  was  renewed.  Carter  than  effected  a second  negotiation  by 
agreeing  upon  two  gallons  of  whiskey  to  be  forthcoming  on  the  next  day. 
Bryant  put  hi3  distillery  into  operation  at  once,  and  the  two  gallons  of 
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whiskey  were  furnished  as  agreed.  The  friends  of  Menompsy  then 
returned  to  their  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  indulged  in  a 
drunken  jollification  that  entirely  allayed  their  thirst  for  revenge. 

At  the  August  term  of  the  Territorial  Court  held  at  Warren  in  1801, 
Carter  was  granted  a license  to  keep  a tavern  at  Cleveland  on  paying  into 
the  county  treasury  the  sum  of  four  dollars.  The  entire  Reserve  was  then 
included  within  the  limits  of  Trumbull  County,  and  the  county  seat 
established  at  Warren.  The  State  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1802.  At 
the  first  State  court  held  at  Warren,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
Lorenzo  Carter,  of  Cleveland,  as  it  appears  of  record,  was  indicted  for 
assault  and  battery.  He  was  greatly  astonished  when  the  officer  arrested 
him  and  said  he  must  take  him  to  Warren  for  trial.  The  friends  of  Car- 
ter were  still  more  astonished  than  he  was,  and  resolved  that  he  should 
not  be  taken  to  Warren,  and  proposed  to  resist  the  sheriff,  asserting  that 
Carter  was  and  always  had  been  an  upright  and  peaceable  citizen.  The 
sheriff  was  obliged  to  summon  aid,  and  finally  succeeded  in  producing 
him  bodily  in  court.  It  was  known  at  Warren  that  Carter  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  a brave,  bold  and  daring  frontiersman,  and  it  was 
supposed  by  the  citizens  of  Warren  that  he  must  therefore  be  a dangerous 
fellow.  But  when  arraigned  before  the  court  his  quiet  and  manly  appear- 
ance created  a favorable  impression.  The  charge  made  against  him 
proved  to  be  as  frivolous  as  it  was  revengeful  in  spirit.  It  grew,  out  of  a 
dispute  between  him  and  one  of  his  Cleveland  neighbors  who  owned  a 
favorite  dog.  Carter  had  discovered  that  the  dog  was  in  the  habit  of  steal- 
ing into  his  milk-house,  at  the  spring,  and  lapping  up  the  cream  from  the 
pans.  He  finally  caught  the  dog  in  the  act,  and  chastised  the  brute.  The 
owner  declared  his  dog  innocent.  Carter  declared  the  dog  guilty.  The 
owner  then  pronounced  Carter  a liar.  Carter  instantly  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  slapping  his  accuser  in  the  face.  Carter  frankly  plead  “guilty” 
to  the  indictment.  The  court  readily  comprehended  the  character  of  the 
quarrel,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  a fine  of  six  cents  and  costs.  This  he 
did  forthwith.  He  was  received  on  his  return  home  by  his  many  friends 
with  such  open  demonstrations  of  joy  and  triumph  as  to  convince  his 
accuser  that  the  sooner  he  removed  from  Cleveland  the  better  it  would 
be  for  his  personal  safety. 

The  name  of  Lorenzo  Carter  had  now  become  well  known  throughout 
the  Reserve.  He  was  highly  respected  as  a worthy  citizen,  and  was,  in 
fact,  the  famous  pioneer  of  the  Cuyahoga  valley.  He  not  only  had  the 
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confidence  of  white  men,  but  acquired  an  unbounded  influence  over  the 
Indians.  When  Carter  first  came  to  Cleveland  in  1797,  there  were  but 
seven  persons  residing  in  the  town.  Its  population  increased  but  slowly 
during  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  was  Carter’s  enterprise  that  built 
the  first  frame  house  in  Cleveland.  He  also  built  the  first  warehouse. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  career  at  Cleveland,  his  spacious  log  cabin  on 
the  hillside  was  regarded  as  headquarters.  It  served  as  a hotel  for  strang- 
ers, and  as  a variety  shop  of  hunting  supplies.  It  was  also  a place  of 
popular  resort,  where  the  denizens  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country 
held  their  social  festivities. 

The  first  social  dance  or  ball  that  occurred  at  Cleveland  took  place  at 
Carter’s  renowned  log  cabin,  July  4,  1801.  The  party  consisted  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  couples.  They  came  from  town  and  country,  some  on  foot 
and  some  on  horseback,  and  were  dressed  in  all  sorts  of  style.  They 
occupied  the  front  room,  or  parlor  of  the  cabin.  It  had  a puncheon  floor, 
and  its  walls  were  decorated  with  deer-horns,  powder-horns,  rifles  and 
shotguns.  The  dance  began  at  an  early  hour.  Mr.  Jones  was  the  violin- 
ist, who,  after  attuning  his  instrument,  struck  up  “Hie,  Bettie  Martin,” 
the  favorite  air  of  that  day.  The  mazy  dance  was  executed  with  marvelous 
agility,  and  with  a still  more  marvelous  variety  of  steps.  The  refreshments 
were  substantial  in  their  character,  consisting  mainly  of  baked  pork  and 
beans,  plum  cake  and  whiskey,  and  were  partaken  of  with  a keen  relish 
and  in  liberal  quantities.  The  dance  was  continued  until  daylight  the  next 
morning,  when  the  party  dispersed,  and  returned  in  a merry  mood  to  their 
rustic  homes.  It  was  doubtless  the  fruitful  result  of  this  public  ball 
which  brought  with  it,  on  the  next  Fourth  of  July,  the  first  wedding  that 
occurred  in  Cleveland.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Carter’s  cabin,  in 
the  same  decorated  parlor  in  which  the  first  dance  had  transpired.  The 
happy  twain  whose  “hearts  beat  as  one,”  and  who  wished  to  become  one, 
were  William  Clement  of  Canada,  and  Cloe  Inches,  the  hired  girl  in 
Carter’s  family,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Canada  to  Cleveland. 

The  preparations  were  by  no  means  elaborate  or  expensive.  The  bride 
was  dressed  in  colored  cotton,  and  the  bridegroom  in  domestic  sheep’s 
gray.  No  cards  were  issued,  nor  were  any  costly  gifts  presented.  When 
the  guests  had  assembled,  and  the  hour  arrived,  the  affianced  couple  sim- 
ply arose  and  “took  the  pledge  ” in  the  exacting  language  of  the  Puri- 
tanic formula  of  New  England.  Rev.  Seth  Hart  officiated.  He  was  from 
Connecticut,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  land  company,  and  the  only 
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clergyman  who  could  be  found  to  officiate  on  that  occasion.  Whether  he 
was  the  first  one  in  accordance  with  modern  practice,  who  saluted  the 
bride  with  a “holy  kiss”  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  does  not  appear  in 
the  traditionary  lore  of  the  times. 

At  a special  election  held  in  August,  1804,  at  the  house  of  James 
Kingsbury,  Carter  was  elected  to  the  office  of  major  in  the  State  Militia, 
and  from  that  date  was  always  spoken  of  as  “Major  Carter.”  This  ad- 
vancement to  one  of  the  enviable  honors  of  his  time  not  only  increased  his 
popularity,  but  enlarged  his  business  facilities.  In  1808,  he  built  the  first 
vessel  constructed  at  Cleveland,  named  the  “ Zephyr”,  thirty  tons  burden 
and  designed  for  the  lake  trade. 

The  county  of  Cuyahoga  was  organized  in  1809,  and  Cleveland  made 
the  county  seat.  The  population  of  the  town  at  that  time  was  but  forty- 
seven.  Nearly  three  years  elapsed  before  the  county  erected  a court  house 
and  jail.  In  the  meantime  a small  room  in  a private  dwelling,  located  on 
the  north  side  of  Superior  street,  was  used  as  a court  room  and  the  garret 
of  Major  Carter’s  log  cabin  as  a jail.  The  Indian,  John  O’Mick,  who 
murdered  two  white  men  in  the  year  1812,  was  incarcerated  in  this  garret, 
where  he  remained  chained  to  a rafter  for  several  months  previous  to  his 
trial.  The  Major  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  jailer  and  deputy- 
sheriff.  The  Indian  was  tried  for  his  crime  at  the  April  term  of  the  court, 
found  “guilty,”  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  26th  of  June  following. 

When  the  day  arrived  on  which  the  execution  was  to  take  place,  a one 
horse  lumber  wagon,  containing  a coffin  made  of  rough  boards,  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  Major’s  cabin,  ready  to  receive  the  convict  and 
transport  him  to  the  gallows  on  the  Public  Square,  where  he  was  to  be 
executed.  O’Mick  had  frequently,  after  his  conviction,  said  to  the  Major 
tfrat  he  would  show  the  white  men  how  bravely  an  Indian  could  die,  and 
that  the  executioner  need  not  tie  his  hands,  but  simply  adjust  the  rope, 
and  he  would  leap  from  the  scaffold  and  hang  himself  He  decorated 
himself  with  paint  and  war  plumes,  and  when  led  from  the  garret,  sprang 
nimbly  into  the  wagon  and  sat  down  on  his  coffin  with  an  air  of  stolid 
indifference.  He  was  then  taken  under  military  escort  marching  to  the 
music  of  fife  and  muffled  drum  to  the  Public  Square,  where  a large  crowd 
of  citizens  had  gathered  to  witness  the  execution.  Soon  as  the  convict 
arrived  he  was  taken  by  Sheriff  Baldwin  and  with  the  aid  of  Carter  forced 
to  ascend  the  ladder  to  the  scaffold  where  the  rope  was  adjusted  about 
his  neck,  and  an  appropriate  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Darrow.  At  the 
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close  of  the  prayer  the  sheriff  readjusted  the  black  cap,  and  at  the  moment 
he  stepped  to  let  fall  the  fatal  trap,  O’ Mick  sprang  and  seized  a side  post 
of  the  gallows  with  an  iron  grasp  the  sheriff  could  not  disengage.  Carter, 
who  spoke  the  Indian  language  with  ease,  reminded  O’Mick  of  his  pro- 
fessed bravery  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  let  go  the  post,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  compromising  the  matter  with  him  by  giving  him  a pint  of 
whiskey.  O’Mick  drank  the  whiskey,  and  said  he  was  ready  to  swing.  The 
sheriff  attempted  to  proceed  when  O’Mick  played  the  same  trick  a 
second  time,  and  again  compromised  for  another  pint  of  whiskey,  which 
was  given  him,  and  while  he  was  swallowing  it  the  trap  was  let  go  and 
down  went  the  “poor  Indian”  with  a jerk  that  broke  his  neck  and  the 
rope,  and  left  him  on  the  ground  writhing  in  the  apparent  agonies  of  death. 
At  this  fearful  moment  a terrific  thunder  storm,  attended  with  violent 
wind  and  rain,  burst  overhead  and  compelled  the  crowd  to  disperse  in 
haste.  In  the  meantime  the  remains  of  O’Mick,  whether  dead  or  alive,  were 
hastily  buried  beneath  the  gallows  by  direction  of  the  sheriff.  On 
examination  the  next  morning  the  body  could  not  be  found.  Some 
thought  that  O’Mick  had  resurrected  himself  and  fled.  Others  thought 
the  medical  profession  had  secured  the  prize.  At  any  rate  his  skeleton 
was  some  thirty  years  afterwards  known  to  be  in  possession  of  the  late 
Dr.  Town,  of  Hudson.  What  has  since  become  of  it  is  not  known. 

Major  Lorenzo  Carter  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  for  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  No  man,  perhaps,  could  have  accomplished  more,  or 
executed  his  life’s  work  better  than  he  did,  under  the  same  circumstances. 
He  accumulated  a handsome  property,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
purchased  a large  farm,  which  he  improved,  and  which  lay  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  nearly  opposite  the  termination  of  Superior  street. 
This  farm,  after  his  death,  became  the  property  of  his  son,  Alonzo  Carter, 
who  occupied  it  for  many  3/ears,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Buffalo  Land 
Company  and  cut  up  into  city  lots.  It  has  now  become  an  important 
business  part  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  The  Major  died  Feb.  7,  1814,  at 
forty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  the  father  of  nine  children,  three  sons 
and  six  daughters,  Alonzo,  Laura,  Rebecca,  Henry,  Polly,  Rebecca,  Lor- 
enzo, Mercy  and  Betsey,  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  One  of  his  sons 
was  drowned  in  the  Cuyahoga  River  when  but  ten  years  old.  His 
daughter,  the  first  Rebecca,  died  when  young.  The  other  children 
attained  to  maturity,  and  led  exemplary  lives.  His  wife  died  Oct.  19, 
1827.  The  descendants  of  the  Major  are  numerous,  and  are  not  only 
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worthy  but  highly  respected  citizens.  His  grandsons,  Henry,  Lorenzo, 
Charles  and  Edward  Carter,  reside  in  the  Eighteenth  ward,  and  others  of 
his  descendants  reside  in  the  vicinity,  or  at  no  great  distance,  and  are 
connected  by  marriage  with  prominent  families — the  Rathburns  and  Nor- 
throps  of  Olmstead  Falls,  the  Akins  of  Brooklyn,  the  Abies  of  Rockport, 
the  Cathans  of  Chagrin  Falls,  the  Rathburns  of  Newburgh,  the  Peets  of 
Ridgeville,  Mrs.  Crow  of  Newburgh,  and  others.  Major  Carter  and  his 
wife  Rebecca  were  consigned  to  their  final  resting  place  in  the  Erie  Street 
cemetery,  near  its  western  entrance.  Two  marble  headstones  mark  the 
spot,  and  also  bear  upon  their  face  a brief  record  that  is  worthy  of  a 
reverent  remembrance. 

Harvey  Rice. 


AMONG  THE  OTCHIPWEES. 

Like  all  the  northern  tribes,  the  Chippewas  are  known  by  a variety  of 
names.  The  early  French  called  them  Sauteus,  meaning  people  of  the 
Sault.  Later  missionaries  and  historians  speak  of  them  as  Ojibways,  or 
Odjibwes.  By  a corruption  of  this  comes  the  Chippewa  of  the  English. 
Among  themselves  they  are  known  as  Otchipwees. 

On  the  south  of  the  Chippewas,  in  1832,  across  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inaw, were  the  Ottawas.  Some  of  this  nation  were  found  by  Champlain 
on  the  Ottawa  River  of  Canada,  whom  he  called  Ottawawas.  In  later 
years  there  were  some  of  them  on  Lake  Superior,  of  whom  it  is  probable 
the  Lake  Court  Oreille  band,  in  northwestern  Wisconsin,  is  a remainder. 
The  French  call  them  “ Court  Oreilles,”  or  short  ears.  All  combined,  it 
is  not  a powerful  nation.  Many  of  them  pluck  the  hair  from  a large  part 
of  the  scalp,  leaving  only  a scalp  lock.  This  custom  they  explain  as  a 
concession  to  their  enemies,  in  order  to  make  a more  neat  and  rapid  job 
of  the  scalping  process.  A thick  head  of  coarse  hair,  they  say,  is  a great 
impediment.  Probably  the  true  reason  is  a notion  of  theirs  that  a scalp 
lock  is  ornamental.  The  practice  is  not  universal  among  Ottawas,  and  is 
not  common  with  the  neighboring  tribes.  These  were  the  people  who 
committed  the  massacre  of  the  English  garrison  at  Old  Mackinaw,  in  1763. 

West  of  the  Ottawas,  across  Lake  Michigan,  around  Green  Bay,  were 
the  Menominees.  They  were  neither  warlike  nor  numerous.  They  had  a 
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remarkable  orator  known  as  “ Grisly  Bear/’  He  was  a war  chief  only, 
but  had  more  influence  than  Oshkosh,  the  hereditary  chief.  His  eloquence 
was  felt  by  those  who  could  not  comprehend  his  language.  In  their  coun- 
cils he  was  as  nearly  supreme  as  an  Indian  chief  can  be.  He  inflamed 
them  for  war  or  quieted  them  when  they  were  inflamed.  The  officers, 
agents  and  traders  treated  him  with  great  respect  on  account  of  his 
talents,  although  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  getting  drunk,  and 
keeping  so  as  long  as  drink  could  be  had.  For  this  he  would  beg  and  lie, 
but  was  too  high  minded  to  steal.  Oshkosh  was  a young  man  of  excellent 
sense.  His  home  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Fox  River,  about  two  miles 
above  Lake  Winnebago,  near  the  city  which  bears  his  name.  He  was 
killed  in  a quarrel  near  the  extremity  of  Kitson’s  bend,  on  the  Menominee 
River. 

The  Oneidas,  a small  remnant  of  that  nation,  from  New  York,  were 
located  on  Duck  River,  near  Fort  Howard,  and  fcfee  Tuscaroras  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago. 

Next  to  the  Menominees  on  the  west  were  the  Winnebagoes,  a barbar- 
ous, warlike  and  treacherous  people,  even  for  Indians.  Their  northern 
border  joined  the  Chippewas.  Yellow  Thunder’s  village,  in  1832,  was  on 
the  trail  from  Lake  Winnebago  to  Fort  Winnebago,  south  of  the  Fox 
River  about  half  way.  He  was  more  of  a prophet,  medicine  man  or 
priest,  than  warrior.  In  the  Black  Hawk  war  many  of  the  Winnebago 
bucks  joined  the  Sacs  and  the  Foxes.  Only  four  years  before  the  United 
States  was  obliged  to  send  an  expedition  against  them,  and  to  build  a 
stockade  at  the  portage.  Their  chiefs,  old  men,  and  medicine  men,  pro- 
fessed to  be  very  friendly  to  us,  but  kept  up  constant  communications 
with  Black  Hawk.  When  he  was  beaten  at  the  Bad  Ax  River,  and  his 
warriors  dispersed,  they  followed  the  old  chief  into  the  northern  forest, 
captured  him,  and  delivered  him  to  the  United  States  forces. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832  was  the  murder  of  a 
party  of  Menominees  near  Fort  Crawford,  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
There  was  an  ancient  feud  between  those  tribes  which  implies  a series  of 
scalping  parties  from  generation  to  generation. 

As  the  Menominees  were  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  their 
camps  were  near  the  garrison,  they  were  considered  to  have  been  under 
Federal  protection,  and  their  murder  as  an  insult  to  its  authority.  The 
return  of  Keokuk’s  band  to  the  Rock  River  country  brought  on  a crisis 
in  the  month  of  May,  The  Menominees  were  anxious  to  avenge  them- 
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selves,  but  were  quieted  by  the  promise  of  the  government  that  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  should  be 'punished.  They  offered  to  accompany  our  troops 
as  scouts  or  spies,  which  was  not  accepted  until  the  month  of  July, 
when  Black  Hawk  had  returned  to  the  Four  Lakes,  where  is  now  the  city 
of  Madison. 

On  a bright  afternoon,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  a company  of 
Menominee  warriors  emerged  in  single  file  from  the  woods  in  rear  of  Fort 
Howard  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay.  They  numbered  about  seventy-five, 
each  one  with  a gun  in  his  right  hand,  a blanket  over  his  right  shoulder, 
held  across  the  breast  by  the  naked  left  arm,  and  a tomahawk.  Around 
the  waist  was  a belt,  on  which  was  a pouch  and  a sheath,  with  a scalping 
knife.  Their  step  was  high  and  elastic,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
men  of  the  woods.  On  their  faces  was  an  excess  of  black  paint,  made 
more  hideous  by  streaks  of  red.  Their  coarse  black  hair  was  decorated 
with  all  the  ribbons  aild  feathers  at  their  command.  Some  wore  mocca- 
sins and  leggings  of  deer  skin,  but  a majority  were  barefooted  and  bare- 
legged. They  passed  across  the  common  to  the  ferry,  where  they  were 
crossed  to  Navarino,  and  marched  to  the  Indian  Agency  at  Shantytown. 
Here  they  made  booths  of  the  branches  of  trees.  Captain  or  Colonel 
Hamilton,  a son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  their  commander.  As  they 
had  an  abundance  to  eat  and  were  filled  with  martial  prowess,  they  were 
exceedingly  jubilant. 

Their  march  was  up  the  valley  of  the  river,  recrossing  above  Des 
Peres,  passing  the  great  Kakolin,  and  the  Big  Butte  des  Morts  to  the 
present  site  of  Oshkosh.  Thence  crossing  again  they  followed  the  trail 
to  the  Winnebago  villages,  past  the  Apukwa  or  Rice  lakes  to  Fort  Winne- 
bago, making  about  twenty  miles  a day.  On  the  route  they  were  inclined 
to  straggle,  presenting  nothing  of  military  aspect  except  a uniform  of 
dirty  blankets.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  not  able  to  make  them  stand 
guard,  or  to  send  out  regular  pickets.  They  were  expert  scouts  in  the 
day  time,  but  at  night  lay  down  to  sleep  in  security,  trusting  to  their  dogs, 
their  keen  sense  of  hearing  and  the  great  spirit.  On  the  approach  of  day 
they  were  on  the  alert.  It  is  a rule  in  Indian  tactics  to  operate  by  sur- 
prises, and  to  attack  at  the  first  show  of  light  in  the  morning. 

From  Fort  Winnebago  they  moved  to  the  Four  Lakes,  where  Madison 
now  is.  Black  Hawk  had  retired  across  the  Wisconsin  River,  where 
there  was  a skirmish  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  the  battle  of  the  Bad  Ax 
was  being  fought. 
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A few  miles  southwesterly  of  Waukedah,  on  the  branch  railroad  to 
the  iron  mines  of  the  upper  Menominee,  is  a lake  called  by  the  Indians 
“ Shope,  ” or  Shoulder  Lake,  which  I visited  in  the  fall  of  1850,  in  com- 
pany with  the  late  Edward  Desor,a  scientist  of  reputation  in  Switzerland.  It 
discharges  into  the  Sturgeon  River,  one  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Me- 
nominee. There  was  a collection  of  half  a dozen  lodges,  or  wigwams,  cov- 
ered with  bark,  with  a small  field  of  corn,  and  the  usual  filth  of  an  Indian 
village,  The  patriarch,  or  “chief”  of  that  clan,  came  out  to.  meet  us, 
attended  by  about  thirty  men,  women  and  children.  By  the  traders  he 
was  called  “Governor.”  His  nose  was  prominently  Roman.  He  stood 
evenly  on  both  feet,  with  his  limbs  bare  below  the  knees.  The  right  arm 
was  also  bare,  and  over  the  left  shoulder  was  thrown  a dirty  blanket,  cov- 
ering the  chest  and  the  hips.  A mass  of  coarse  black  hair  covered  the 
head,  but  was  pushed  away  from  the  face.  The  usual  dark,  steady,  snake- 
like, black  eye  of  the  race  examined  us  with  a piercing  gaze.  His  face, 
with  its  large,  well  proportioned  features,  was  almost  grand.  His  pose 
was  easy,  unstudied  and  dignified,  like  one’s  ideal  of  the  Roman  patrician 
of  the  time  of  Cicero,  such  as  sculptors  would  select  as  a model. 

This  band  were  Chippewas,  but  the  coast  of  Green  Bay  was  occupied 
by  Menominees  or  Menomins,  known  to  the  French  as  “ Folle  Avoines,” 
or  “Wild  Rice”  Indians,  for  which  Menomin  is  the  native  name.  Above 
the  Twin  Falls  of  the  Menominee  was  an  ancient  village  of  Chippewas, 
called  the  “Bad  Water”  band,  which  is  their  name  for  a series  of  charm- 
ing lakes  not  far  distant,  on  the  west  of  the  river.  They  said  their  squaws, 
a long  time  since,  were  on  the  lakes  in  a bark  canoe.  Those  on  the  land 
saw  the  canoe  stand  up  on  end,  and  disappear  beneath  the  surface  with 
all  who  were  in  it.  “ Very  bad  water.”  From  that  time  they  were  called 
the  “Bad  Water”  lakes. 

Cavalier  was  a half-breed  French  and  Menominee.  He  was  a hand- 
some young  man,  and  was  well  aware  of  it.  Though  he  was  married, 
the  squaws  received  his  attentions  without  much  reserve.  Half-breeds 
dress  like  the  whites  of  the  trading  post,  and  not  as  Indians.  Their  hair 
is  cut,  and  instead  of  a blanket  they  have  coarse  overcoats,  and  wear  hats. 
Many  of  them  are  traders,  a class  mid-way  between  the  whites  and 
Indians. 

Polygamy  is  the  most  fixed  of  savage  institutions,  and  one  that  the 
half-breed  and  trader  does  not  despise.  Chippewa  maidens,  and  even 
wives,  have  many  reasons  for  looking  kindly  upon  men  who  wear  citizens’ 
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clothes  and  trade  in  finery.  Moccasins  they  can  make  very  beautifully, 
but  shawls  and  strouds  of  broadcloth,  silk  ribbons,  pewter  broaches,  brass 
rings  and  glass  beads  they  cannot  These  are  the  wprk  of  the  white  man. 
But  none  of  that  race,  man  or  maid,  has  a more  powerful  passion  for  the 
ornamental  than  the  children  of  the  forest,  male  or  female.  Let 
us  not  judge  the  latter  too  harshly — poor,  ignorant,  suffering  slave, 
with  none  of  the  protection  which  the  African  slave  could  sometimes 
invoke  against  barbarian  cruelty.  Their  children  are  as  happy  and  play- 
ful as  those  of  the  white  race.  Before  they  become  men  and  women  they 
are  frequently  beautiful,  the  deep  brunette  of  their  complexion  having, 
on  the  cheek,  a faint  tinge  of  a lighter  color,  especially  among  those  from 
the  far  north,  like  the  “ Bois  Forts”  of  Rainy  Lake.  Young  lads  and 
girls  have  well  formed  limbs  and  straight  figures,  with  agile  and  graceful 
movements.  At  this  age  the  burdens  and  hardships  of  the  squaws  have 
not  deformed  them.  The  smoke  of  the  lodge  has  not  tanned  their  skin  to 
Arab-like  blackness  nor  inflamed  their  eyes.  In  about  ten  years  of  drudg- 
ery, rowing  the  canoe,  putting  up  lodges,  bearing  children,  and  not  infre- 
quent beatings  by  her  lord,  the  squaw  is  an  old  woman.  Her  features  be- 
come rough  and  angular,  the  melodious  voice  of  childhood  is  changed  to  one 
that  is  sharp,  shrill,  piercing  and  disagreeable.  At  forty  she  is  a decrepit 
old  woman,  and  before  that  time,  if  her  master  has  not  put  her  away,  he 
may  have  installed  number  two  as  an  additional  tyrant. 

Well  up  the  Peshtigo,  on  a rainy,  foggy  afternoon,  we  made  an  early 
camp  near  a dismal  swamp  on  the  low  ground.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  at  a considerable  distance,  was  heard  the  moans  of  a person  evidently 
in  great  distress.  Cavalier  was  sent  over  to  investigate.  He  found  a 
wigwam  with  a ! Menominee  and  two  women,  both  wives.  The  youngest 
was  on  a bridal  tour.  The  old  wife  had  broken  her  thigh  about  a month 
before,  which  had  not  been  set.  She  was  suffering  intensely,  the  limb 
very  much  swollen,  and  the  bridal  party  wholly  neglecting  her.  It  was 
evident  that  death  was  her  only  relief.  A strong  dose  of  morphine 
gradually  moderated  her  groans,  which  were  more  pathetic  than  anything 
that  ever  reached  my  ears.  Before  morning  she  became  quiet. 

As  the  water  was  very  low  I went  through  the  gorge  of  the  Menominee 
above  the  Great  Bekuennesec,  or  Smoky  Falls.  Near  the  lower  end,  and 
in  hearing  of  the  cataract,  I saw  through  the  rocky  chasm  a mountain  in 
the  distance  to  the  northeast.  My  half-breed  said  the  Indians  called  it 
Thunder  Mountain.  They  say  that  thunder  is  caused  by  an  immense  bird 
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which  goes  there,  when  it  is  enveloped  by  clouds  and  flaps  its  wings 
furiously. 

Turning  away  from  the  mists  of  the  cataract  and  its  never  ceasing  roar, 
we  went  southwesterly  among  the  pines,  over  rocks  and  through  swamps, 
to  a time  worn  trail  leading  from  the  Bad  Water  village  to  the  Pemenee 
Falls.  This  had  been  for  many  years  the  land  route  from  Kewenaw  Bay 
to  the  waters  of  Green  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  River. 
When  the  copper  mines  on  Point  Kewenaw  were  opened,  in  1844  and 
1845,  the  winter  mail  was  carried  over  this  route  on  dog  trains,  or  on  the 
backs  of  men.  Deer  were  very  plenty  in  the  Menominee  valley.  Bands 
of  Pottawatomies  scoured  the  woods,  killing  them  by  hundreds  for  their 
skins.  We  did  not  kill  them  until  near  the  close  of  the  day,  when ‘about 
to  encamp.  Cavalier  went  forward  along  the  trail  to  make  camp  and 
shoot  a deer.  I heard  the  report  of  his  gun,  and  expected  the  usual  feast 
of  fresh  venison.  “Where  is  your  deer?”  “Don’t  know;  some  one 
has  put  a spell  on  my  gun,  and  I believe  I know  who  did  it.” 

On  an  island  in  Lake  Vieux  Desert,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Old  Gardens, 
there  was  a band  of  Chippewas,  known  as  the  “ Kittakittekons.’’  There 
is  on  that  island,  which  is  a point  in  the  boundary  between  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  ancient  earthworks,  which  probably  are  of  the  time  of  the 
Mound  Builders  and  the  Efflgy  Builders  of  Wisconsin.  This  lake  is  at 
the  sources  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  near  those  of  the  Wolf  and  On- 
tonagon Rivers. 

The  Chippewas  are  spread  over  the  shores  and  the  rivers  of  Lake 
Superior,  Lake  Nipigon,  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi,  the  waters  of  Red 
Lake,  Rainy  Lake  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  When 
Du  Lhut  and  Hennepin  first  became  acquainted  with  the  tribes  in  that 
region,  the  Sioux,  Dacotas,  or  Nadowessioux,  and  the  Chippewas  were  at 
war,  as  they  have  been  ever  since.  The  Sioux  of  the  woods  were  located 
on  the  Rum,  or  Spirit  River,  and  their  warriors  had  defeated  the  Chippe- 
was at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior.  Hennepin  was  a prisoner  with  a 
band  of  Sioux  on  Mille  Lac,  in  1680,  at  the  head  of  Rum  River,  called 
Isatis.  When  Jonathan  Carver  was  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  in  1769, 
the  Chippewas  had  nearly  cleared  the  country  between  there  and  Lake 
Superior  of  their  enemies.  In  1848  their  war  parties  were  still  making 
raids  on  the  Sioux  and  the  Sioux  upon  them. 


Charles  Whittlesey. 
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The  old  French  and  Indian  war,  begun  in  1754,  intimately  effected  the 
destiny  of  Louisiana,  although  her  soil  was  not  invaded.  As  one  of  its 
results  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  dismembered  and  the  west  half 
thrust  upon  Spain — an  unwillingly  accepted  gift.  Nova  Scotia  and  Can- 
ada, the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  the  lands  of  far  west, 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea,  as  they  called  the  Pacific,  belonged 
to  the  French  or  were  claimed  as  theirs.  To  protect  what  they  actually 
possessed  and  support  their  pretensions,  to  secure  safe  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  north  part  of  their  possessions  and  the  south,  and  con- 
strain the  English  to  confine  themselves  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  a series  of  defensive  works  was  designed,  extending 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Lakes. 

Land  hunger  on  the  part  of  the  English,  large  grants  north  of  the 
Ohio,  restlessness  of  backwoodsmen,  the  eagerness  of  the  rivals  to 
monopolize  the  fur  trade,  and  national  antipathies  and  prejudices,  mutually 
fostered,  were  among  the  causes  of  the  war — a war  so  destructive  in  the 
event  to  the  interests  of  one  of  the  combatants. 

Unity  of  direction,  concentration  of  population  at  a few  points,  military 
spirit  and  military  habits,  and  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  western  wilderness  were  on  the  side  of  the  French,  though 
inadequately  compensating  for  the  disparity  of  numbers  between  them 
and  their  rivals.  All  told,  their  continental  possessions  contained  scarcely 
sixty  thousand  souls,  whereas  the  English  colonists  were  estimated  at 
more  than  a million,  besides  their  alliance  with  the  Iroquois,  the  most 
formidable  by  far  of  all  the  northern  savages,  and  especially  favorably 
situated  to  cooperate  in  any  movement  directed  against  Canadian  posts, 
or  the  regions  of  the  upper  Ohio  River. 

The  English  who  ventured  westward  were  seized  and  imprisoned  ; the 
Virginians  resented  the  act,  dispatched  forces  across  the  mountains  under 
Washington,  who  at  first  was  successful  and  then  compelled  to  capitulate. 
Fort  Duquesne  was  built  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.  Braddock  arrived 
in  1755  with  an  army,  and  with  auxiliary  troops 'marched  westward  to 
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attack  the  Fort.  Expeditions  against  Crown  Point  and  Niagara  were 
planned.  Nova  Scotia  was  invaded,  the  Acadians  were  overcome  and 
ruthlessly  transported  to  different  points  in  the  English  colonies.  Brad- 
dock  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  expedition  against  Niagara 
was  unsuccessful,  that  against  Crown  P,pint  more  favorable  to  British  aims. 

War  was  formally  declared  in  1756.  Oswego  was  taken  by  the  French. 
In  1757  Fort  Henry  capitulated  to  Montcalm,  and  the  victory  secured 
him  complete  possession  of  Lake  George.  The  general  result  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  although  large  reinforcements  had  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, was  disaster  and  defeat. 

In  1758  the  influence  of  William  Pitt  at  the  head  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  felt  in  America,  and  the  English  commandant,  General 
Abercrombie,  was  enabled  to  count  upon  an  aggregate  force  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  of  50,000  men,  two-fifths  of  whom  were  colonial 
troops.  Three  expeditions  were  planned — against  Louisbourg,Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  and  Fort  Duquesne.  The  first  was  taken,  the  second 
successfully  resisted,  and  the  third,  after  some  temporary  advantages  over 
General  Forbes,  who  led  the  attacking  column,  was  abandoned  and  burnt. 
The  new  post  that  arose  upon  its  ruins  was  thereafter  known  as  Fort  Pitt. 

In  1759  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  evacuated  by  the  French, 
and  Sir  William  Johnson  captured  Niagara.  Wolf  attacked  Quebec,  was 
killed,  as  also  its  defender,  Montcalm.  The  city  surrendered. 

Face  to  face  the  giants  stood,  a death  struggle  at  hand,  ah  empire  to  be 
lost  or  saved.  Note  the  contrast. 

England  was  governed  *by  the  greatest  and  most  masterful  of  all  the 
distinguished  ministers  she  had  ever  had,  who  wielded  the  resources  and 
the  power  of  a mighty  empire  with  firmness,  and  vigilance,  and  viggr, 
and  undaunted  perserverance,  to  the  crushing  of  a rival  nation — to  this  end 
sacrificing  all  else  and  constraining  all  interests  to  contribute. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  was  under  the  rule  of  the  miserable  Louis 
XV.,  as  degraded  a prince  as  ever  sat  upon  a throne,  whose  ambition  a 
new  mistress,  whose  aim  in  life  the  gratification  of  lust,  whose  companions 
gilded  harlots,  whose  estimate  of  money  its  power  to  minister  to  grovel- 
ing pleasures.  Little  cared  he  for  success  or  failure,  victory  or  defeat, 
honor  or  dishonor,  so  long  as  his  ignominious  enjoyments  were  not  inter- 
fered with  ; and  the  revenue  of  his  kingdom,  which  should  have  been 
husbanded  to  sustain  the  mighty  contest  in  which  the  nation  was  involved, 
was  wasted  upon  minions  that  pandered  to  his  vanity,  battened  on  his 
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vices,  took  part  in  his  orgies,  or  gave  up  their  bodies  to  gratify  animal 
passions  so  vile  and  S(^  fierce  as  to  increase  with  indulgence  and  know  no 
satiety.  Such  a thing  deserved  not  success. 

In  1760  the  combined  English  force  laid  siege  to  Montreal;  and  in 
September  the  stronghold  capitulated.  The  fall  of  Montreal  practically 
ended  the  war,  as  its  surrender  carried  with  it  that  of  all  Canada,  including 
the  posts  and  forts  within  her  jurisdiction,  and  left  Louisiana  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror. 

The  peace  of  1763  terminated  ingloriously  the  continental  domination 
of  France  in  North  America.  Her  feeble  grasp  was  relaxed  of  a domain 
the  most  remarkable,  the  most  valuable,  and  the  most  extensive  any 
nation  ever  possessed  since  the  universal  empire  of  all  conquering  Rome. 
The  Canada  that  was  known,  the  northern  streams  and  lakes,  and  the 
land  they  watered,  whose  extent  had  not  been  measured  by  discovery, 
the  vast  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi,  the  Louisiana  that  Marquette 
had  given  to  France  and 'LaSalle  explored,  of  itself  a noble  heritage  for 
generations  unborn,  were  lost  forever. 

The  causes  of  this  overwhelming  disaster  that  lie  on  the  surface  were: 
First,  the  relative  position  of  the  contestants;  a huge  semicircle  would 
roughly  represent  the  line  circumscribing  their  respective  countries — the 
English  inside,  the  French  on  the  circumference.  Next , disparity  of 

numbers,  nearly  twenty  to  one  in  favor  of  the  British.  Third,  the  energy 
and  activity  of  the  English  Government,  which  sent  large  reinforcements 
to  the  colony  and  urged  on  the  war  with  a determination  to  overthrow 
their  opponents  forever,  whereas  but  feeble  aid  was  sent  by  France. 
Fourth , the  wretched  system  of  government  imposed  upon  Louisiana, 
and  the  policy  of  the  mother  country  in  her  regard,  from  the  very  start, 
under  which  it  would  have  been  a marvel  had  she  prospered  and  grown 
strong,  and  been  in  a condition  to  organize  formidable  flank  movements 
in  time  of  need,  against  the  western  borders  of  the  adjacent  colonies. 

Looking  at  results  in  the  light  of  more  than  a century’s  experience, 
the  thought  is  suggested  that  possibly  it  would  have  been  better  had  France 
either  been  completely  triumphant  and  possessed  the  land  exclusively 
with  an  abundant  population,  or  never  attempted  to  colonize  the  wilds  of 
the  West  and  South;  for  somehow  the  Franco-Canadian  population, found 
in  the  valley  when  the  French  rule  ceased,  and  later  when  the  trans- 
Mississippi  regions  were  purchased  by  the  United  States,  has  seemed 
rather  overwhelmed  by  numbers  than  absorbed  of  assimilated  by  the 
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dominant  race.  It  has  maintained  its  individuality  in  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, and  spirit,  and  to  some  extent  its  native  tongue  ; and  its  ideas  and 
its  life  seem  to  lie  outside  the  Hiberno-Teutonic-Anglo-Saxon  population 
which  in  this  century  has  spread  over  the  land. 

For  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  population  we  look  in  vain.  Where, 
undispersed,  it  still  vegetates  in  a few  villages,  chiefly  along  the  water- 
courses, founded  long  ago,  it  is  as  its  ancestors  were  when  the  Bourbon 
flag  was  lowered  at  the  citadel  of  Fort  Chartres — unchanged,  impassive,  a 
complete  stranger  to  our  nineteenth  century  ideas.  A hundred  and 
twenty  years  have  passed,  but  it  has  stood  still.  It  has  enriched  geog- 
raphy with  names,  and  history  with  events,  but  suffered  its  missionaries 
and  its  martyrs,  a noble  band  and  its  noblest  representatives,  to  lie  unhon- 
ored  in  forgotten  graves,  and  the  memory  of  its  heroes  to  slumber  uncared 
for  in  the  chronicles  of  the  past ; and  even  to  these,  if  Marquette,  and 
Joliet,  and  LaSalle,  and  Bienville,  and  St.  Ange,  and  others  are  not  as 
dim  and  shadowy  forms,  it  is  not  the  primitive  population  of  the  valley 
that  has  revealed  them  to  us  as  realities.  If  we  look  abroad  over  the  face 
of  our  earth  where  men  congregating  have  formed  towns  and  cities,  what 
is  there  that  witnesses  to  the  presence  of  the  race,  either  collectively  or 
individually,  that  once  possessed  the  land  and  still  lives  in  its  descendants. 
Their  memorials  may  be  counted  upon  less  than  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
With  not  one  single  important  work  of  education,  art,  science,  culture, 
benevolence,  or  religion  are  they  associated.  Rich  or  poor  they  acknowl- 
edge no  claim  upon  them  as  citizens  in  regard  to  such  works,  and  pass 
them  by  with  indifference  as  matters  in  which  they  have  no  concern. 

Franco-Canadians  discovered  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  missionaries 
of  their  race  led  the  vanguard  of  civilization  into  its  savage  wilds  to  dis- 
pense the  blessings  of  religion  to  the  red  man  and  the  white,  and  nature 
offered  the  advantages  of  a fertile  soil,  genial  and  deversified  climate,  and 
suitable  water-ways  for  commerce  with  a lavish  hand.  An  energetic 
population  and  good  government  were  all  that  were  needed  that  a grand 
empire  should  arise  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness.  But  the  rule  of  the 
Bourbon  weighed  heavy  upon  the  land,  and  those  who  came  to  make  it 
their  home  seem  not  to  have  brought  with  them  the  native  qualities  which 
characterize  their  race  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 

Oscar  W.  Collet. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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From  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio — a community  exceptionally 
interesting  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  moral,  intellectual  and  social 
tone,  and  the  active  influence  its  advancement  and  liberality  have  had 
upon  the  determination  of  many  great  questions  of  the  present  century — 
came  much  of  the  most  effective  effort  in  behalf  of  slavery  abolition. 
Perhaps  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  say  that  this  effort  overbalanced  that 
of  some  other  portions  of  the  country  in  any  one  of  the  succession  of 
contests  which  led  to  ultimate  victory,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  .assert 
that  it  was  more  consistent  and  the  public  opinion  behind  it  more  united 
and  invariable  than  that  of  any  other  community  in  the  United  States, 
traced  from  its  first  voice  in  the  question,  until  slavery  ended,  de  jure  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  executive  ; de  facto  by  the  ordeal  of  combat.  In 
the  light  of  this  fact,  the  personal  and  political  biography  of  the  man  who 
for  twenty  years  represented  most  prominently  this  Western  Reserve 
sentiment  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  and  who,  from  1843  until 
1858,  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  the 
United  States,  must  possess  an  especial  interest. 

Joshua  R.  Giddings  was  remotely  of  English  stock,  an  ancestor  having 
emigrated  from  England  in  1635,  and  settled  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 
His  great-grandfather  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  Lynn,  Connecticut,  in 
1725,  and  there  Joshua  Giddings,  father  of  the  future  Congressman,  was 
born.  Later  the  family  lived  at  Howland,  Connecticut,  and  in  1773, 
Joshua  Giddings,  having  married,  followed  the  westward  tide  of  emigra- 
tion, settling  in  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  little  town  of  Tioga 
Point,  where  Joshua  R.  Giddings  was  born  on  the  6th  day  of  October, 
1795.  He  was  but  six  weeks  of  age  when  his  father,  who  was  endued  with 
the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  American  pioneer,  again  broke  up  his  home 
and  moved  to  the  village  of  Canandaigua,  New  York,  then  standing  very 
near  the  western  limits  of  civilization,  and  holding  an  unquestioned  place 
as  the  social  and  intellectual  capital  of  western  New  York.  At  Canan- 
daigua the  family  remained  until  the  spring  of  1806,  when,  having  made 
an  exchange  of  the  farm  at  that  place  for  a large  .tract  of  wild  land  in 
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what  is  now  Wayne  township,  Ashtabula  county,  all  save  the  father  and 
eldest  son,  who  had  preceded,  set  out,  with  farm  stock  and  household 
goods,  upon  the  weary  journey  into  the  heart  of  the  Ohio  wilderness, 
arriving  at  the  rude  log  house,  which  had  been  prepared  for  them,  on  the 
1 6th  of  June  following. 

The  uncleared  farm  lay  at  the  very  centre  of  the  Western  Reserve,  not, 
be  it  said,  at  the  geographical  but  at  the  moral  centre.  Coming  so  early 
into  the  new  settlement,  when  neighbors,  however  remotely  separated  by 
miles  were  closely  allied  by  common  interest,  the  Giddings  family  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  birth  of  that  society  which  has 
since,  year  by  year,  wielded  so  great  a power  that  even  in  the  days  of  the 
forties  and  fifties,  it  was  sneered  at  by  its  moral  opponents  of  the  press 
and  stump  as  a State  separate  from  Ohio.  Such  being  the  case,  it  followed 
naturally  that  the  germs  of  sentiment,  which  later  became  vital  principles 
alike  in  his  own  life  and  in  that  of  his  neighbors  and  friends,  should  have 
developed  early  in  the  sturdy  youngster,  and  that  in  later  years  he  should 
have  had  so  thorough  an  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Reserve,  that 
as  one  has  said,  “ he  never  had  need  to  feel  the  pulse  of  his  constituents ; 
it  beat  in  his  own  body.”  He  never  erred  in  forecasting  their  views  upon 
any  vital  political  question,  for,  making  due  allowances  for  minor  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  it  was  always  his  own,  and  upon  this  perfect  accord  and 
the  moral  support  it  gave  him,  depended  much  of  his  later  success. 

When  young  Giddings  reached  Ohio,  he  had  everything  to  learn,  save 
the  alphabet,  and  his  entire  systematic  education  consisted  of  only  a few 
weeks  in  school  and  a short  period  of  supplementary  study  under  Rev. 
Harvey  Coe,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  mathematics.  For  the 
rest  he  worked  out  his  own  intellectual  salvation,  borrowing  every  book 
he  heard  of  for  miles  around,  at  the  expense  of  long  tramps  through  the 
woods,  and  studying  it  by  the  light  of  torches  after  his  day’s  work  was 
done. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  Giddings  volunteered  to  accompany  an 
expedition  against  the  Indians  who  then  menaced  the  northwestern  frontier 
of  Ohio,  and  saw  a little  active  service,  being  engaged  in  a skirmish  near 
Fort  Stephenson,  which  was  the  first  collision  upon  Ohio  soil  during  the 
war  of  1812.  Returning  he  resumed  his  place  upon  the  farm,  taught 
school,  studied  persistently  under  his  own  tutorship,  and  so  continued 
until  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  when  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Elisha  Whittlesey,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821. 
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Giddings  was  never  a great  lawyer,  but  he  was  a very  well  read,  a very 
conscientious,  a very  thorough,  and,  practically,  best  of  all,  a very  success- 
ful one.  He  lost  no  time  after  his  admission,  in  setting  out  to  ‘‘ride  the 
circuit,”  and  receiving  a retainer  now  and  then,  it  did  not  need  many 
months  to  build  up  a living  practice.  He  soon  won  the  best  of  all  legal 
reputation,  that  of  winning  cases  and  doing  so  honestly,  and  it  was  but 
few  years  before  he  was  retained  in  almost  every  important  case  tried  in 
Ashtabula,  Trumbull  and  Geauga  counties,  then  including  what  are  now 
Mahoning  and  Lake  counties. 

In  1831  Mr.  Giddings  formed  a law  partnership  with  Benjamin  F. 
Wade,  and  the  two  prospered  so  greatly  that  in  five  years  the  former 
considered  himself  warranted  in  giving  up  his  practice  and  retiring  upon 
his  invested  property.  This  he  did,  Rufus  P.  Ranney  succeeding  him  in 
the  firm.  He,  however,  lost  heavily  in  the  wild  land  speculations  then 
rife,  and  in  1838  returned  to  the  bar  and  readily  regained  his  practice  which 
he  continued  until  in  1838  he  was  nominated  over  Hon.  Seabury  Ford, 
to  succeed  Elisha  Whittlesey,  who  had  resigned  his  seat  as  representative 
in  Congress  for  the  Sixteenth  district.  Mr.  Giddings  was  elected  for  the 
unexpired  term  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress,  and  later  served,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  weeks  subsequent  to  his  famous  censure,  until  the 
close  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  in  1858.  His  retirement  from  law  prac- 
tice was  final. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a magazine  article  to  give 
any  connected  account  of  the  Congressional  services  of  Mr.  Giddings.  It  is 
in  fact  the  history  of  the  twenty  years  of  legislative  contest  on  the  subject  of 
slavery — twenty  years  more  pregnant  with  events,  more  full  of  constant 
incident  and  excitement,  marked  by  greater  bitterness  and  violence  than 
any  other  in  our  parliamentary  history.  To  follow,  even  in  outline,  the 
part  taken  in  this  contest  by  Mr.  Giddings  would  of  itself  require  a 
volume,  and,  in  considering  the  matter,  it  must  suffice  to  casually  glance 
at  a few  episodes  of  this  long  and  arduous  service,  which  may  serve  to  il- 
lustrate in  a measure  the  character  of  Mr.  Giddings,  his  methods  and  how 
great  was  his  part  in  bringing  to  pass  results,  as  the  hasty  outline  of  his 
earlier  years  has  been  intended  to  enlighten  the  reader  as  to  the  formative 
influences  which  made  him  what  he  was. 

At  the  time  of  his  election,  Mr.  Giddings  was  in  the  prime  of  a splendid 
manhood.  He  was  forty-three  years  of  age,  a giant  in  size  and  a giant  in 
physical  strength.  He  was  not  quite  a novice  in  legislative  matters, 
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having  in  1826  been  elected  to  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  where 
he  served  one  term.  That  body  did  not,  however,  so  long  since,  have 
any  very  serious  questions  to  meet,  its  duties  being  largely  routine,  but 
its  kindergarten  teaching  had  made  Mr.  Giddings  reasonably  familiar  with 
parliamentary  practice,  and,  as  he  plunged  almost  immediately  into  the 
active  duties  of  his  place  in  Congress,  he  found  this  practice  very  ad- 
vantageous. He  had  the  knowledge  that  any  shrewd  and  intelligent  man 
must  gain  by  twenty  years  of  busy  law  practice  and  many  more  years  of 
hard  study,  in  whatever  community  he  may  have  lived.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, nothing  of  the  world — or,  rather,  nothing  of  what  men  in  more 
crowded  and  bustling  communities  call  the  world.  Save  for  a few  months, 
his  youth  and  manhood  had  been  spent  in  the  same  simple  society,  where 
fashion  and  luxury  were  as  yet  unknown,  and  frugality  was  the  universal 
rule  of  life. 

That  a man  going  from  such  surroundings  to  the  capital — then,  as  now, 
one  of  the  gayest  and  most  luxurious  of  cities — should  have  been  placed 
at  once  upon  terms  of  official  equality  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  nation,  and  still  have  maintained  so  entirely  his  dignity,  so  nearly 
his  self-possession,  and  without  the  slightest  gaucherie,  have  so  soon 
made  his  presence  actively  felt  in  the  House,  is  almost  beyond  belief,  and 
in  itself  furnishes  a valuable  index  of  his  character. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1838,  Mr.  Giddings  set  out  on  his  journey 
to  Washington,  and  on  the  day  of  his  departure  he  opened  a journal, 
which  is  full  of  interesting  glimpses  of  his  character,  opinions  and 
motives.  He  had  never  seen  a railroad  train,  and  his  entry  descriptive 
of  the  last  stage  of  his  journey,  which  was  made  by  rail,  is  exceedingly 
naif  and  interesting : 

At  11  o’clock  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  passengers  seated  in  three  cars,  carrying  from  forty  to 
sixty  passengers  each,  started  upon  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad  for  Washington.  The  cars  are  well 
carpeted,  and  the  seats  cushioned.  We  had  also  a stove  in  each  car,  which  rendered  them  comfortably 
warm.  Thus  seated,  some  conversing  in  groups,  others,  reading  newspapers,  and  some  from  loss  of  sleep 
in  traveling  sleeping  in  their  seats,  we  were  swept  along  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  At  the 
usual  hour  our  candles  were  lighted,  and  we  presented  the  appearance  of  three  drawing  rooms  filled 
with  guests,  traveling  by  land.  At  about  7 o’clock  we  arrived  at  Washington  City.  The  moment  we 
stopped  we  were  surrounded  on  every  side  with  runners,  porters,  hackmen  and  servants — one  calling  to 
know  if  you  would  go  to  Brown’s,  another  if  you  would  take  a hack,  etc.  They  are  a source  of  great 
annoyance  which  the  police  ought  to  prevent. 

Arrived  in  Washington  Mr.  Giddings  at  once  attended  the  caucus  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  session  took  the  oath  of  office. 
He  intended  for  a time  to  be  a looker  on,  but  he  was  so  immediately 
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and  profoundly  interested  in  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  that  he  had 
not  been  two  weeks  a member  of  the  house  before,  as  his  journal  shows 
us,  he  was  ready  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  powerful  majority, 
incited  to  an  act  which  few  would  have  dared  do,  by  his  righteous  in- 
dignation at  the  arbitrary  and  insolent  bearing  of  the  Southern  members 
and  the  subservient  and  cringing  meekness  of  their  Northern  colleagues, 
whom  John  Randolph  so  aptly  christened  “doughfaces.”  \ 

This  extract  from  his  diary  so  well  illustrates  his  honesty,  devotion  and 
fearlessness,  that  I quote  it  at  length.  It  is  given  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 14th,  and  is  as  follows: 

It  is  a fact,  which  every  man  of  observation  must  see  by  spending  a few  days  in  the  Representatives’ 
hall,  that  there  is  a vast  difference  in  the  character  of  the  members  from  the  North  and  South.  During 
this  week  every  person  present  must  have  witnessed  the  high  and  important  bearing  of  the  Southern 
men ; their  self-important  airs,  their  overbearing  manners,  while  the  Northern  men,  even  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  are  diffident  and  forbearing:  I have  myself  come  to  the  honest  conclusion  that  our  Northern 
friends  are,  in  fact , afraid  of  these  Southern  bullies.  I have  bestowed  much  thought  upon  the  subject  ; 
I have  made  inquiry,  and  think  we  have  no  Northern  man  who  dare  boldly  and  fearlessly  declare  his 
abhorrence  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  This  kind  of  fear  I never  experienced,  nor  shall  I submit  to 
it  now.  When  I came  here.  I had  no  thought  of  participating  in  debate  at  all,  but  particularly  I intend- 
ed to  keep  silence  this  winter,  but,  since  I have  seen  our  Northern  friends  so  backward  and  delicate,  I 
have  determined  to  express  my  own  views  and  declare  my  own  sentiments,  and  risk  the  effects.  For  that 
purpose  I have  drawn  up  a resolution  calling  for  information  as  to  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which,  among  other  things,  calls  for  a statement  of  the  number  of  slaves  who  have  murdered 
themselves  within  that  District  during  the  last  five  years,  after  being  sold  for  foreign  markets,  and  the 
number  of  children  who  have  been  murdered  by  their  parents  during  said  time,  under  the  apprehension 
of  immediate  separation  for  sale  at  a foreign  market,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  on  sale  of 
licenses  to  deal  in  human  flesh  and  blood.  I showed  the  resolutions  to  several  friends,  who  advise  me 
not  to  present  them  on  two  accounts  : First,  that  it  will  enrage  the  Southern  members  ; secondly,  that 

it  will  injure  me  at  home.  But  I have  determined  to  risk  both,  for  I would  rather  lose  my  election  at 
home  than  to  suffer  the  insolence  of  these  Southerners  here.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Boston,  is  the  only  man 
that  consents  to  my  presenting  the  resolutions.  This  morning  a friend  called  on  me  to  show  me  a 
scurrilous  attack  made  upon  me  in  the  government  newspaper  to-day.  I am  in  some  doubt  whether  to 
call  the  public  attention  to  it  or  not.  However,  it  seems  to  render  a full  declaration  of  my  sentiments 
more  necessary  and  proper. 

Had  these  words  occurred  in  a stump  speech,  in  conversation,  or  even 
in  a private  letter,  their  entire  sincerity  might  well  have  been  doubted, 
but  if  ever  a man  is  honest  it  must  be  in  his  own  diary,  and  this  certainly 
seems  not  the  utterance  of  a demagogue,  but  the  solemn  self-dedication 
which  twenty  years  of  Spartan  battle  against  the  allied  forces  of  slavery 
so  well  vindicated. 

Almost  ten  years  later,  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1848,  after  meet- 
ing the  daily  temptation  and  demoralization  of  life  in  Congress  long  and 
constantly  enough,  to  have  lost  at  least  the  freshness  and  sentiment  of  the 
debutant , he  wrote  in  his  journal : 
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News  from  Columbus  shows  that  our  friends,  the  Freesoilers,  are  separating  from  each  other.  Mr. 

writes  me  that  he  shall  attend  no  more  Freesoil  meetings,  and  seems  to  think  that  the  party  will,  of 
course,  dissolve  into  its  original  elements  in  consequence  of  his  leaving  it.  I am  disgusted  with  the 
vanity  and  want  of  principle  that  characterize  all  his  thoughts.  Men  appear  to  think  of  nothing,  talk 
of  nothing,  and  act  with  no  purpose,  but  that  of  party.  Attempts  are  made  to  get  me  to  go  into  the 
Whig  party  in  order  to  secure  an  election  to  the  Senate.  Thank  God,  I have  never  for  one  moment 
entertained  the  desire  of  such  an  election  at  the  sacrifice  of  principle. 

The  resolutions  referred  to  in  the  journal  entry  first  above  given,  were  not 
introduced  at  that  time  for  lack  of  the  floor,  and  it  was  well  along  in  the 
session  before  it  was  possible  to  make  the  attempt,  which  failed  by  reason 
of  the  adverse  and  unfair  ruling  of  the  speaker,  made  under  the  infamous 
Atherton  gag  rule,  which  declared  that  all  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
be  laid  upon  the  table  without  reading,  reference  or  debate.  This  was 
only  an  additional  incentive  to  Giddings,  who,  with  John -Quincy  Adams, 
had  begun  a relentless  warfare  upon  the  Atherton  rule,  with  the  final 
result,  five  years  later,  of  securing  its  abrogation. 

Mr.  Giddings  made  his  first  set  speech  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  and 
created  no  small  sensation  by  his  severe  excoriation  of  a leading  member 
of  the  Whig  party  for  lack  of  parliamentary  courtesy.  On  the  4th  day 
of  February  he  made  a desperate  effort  to  force  a petition  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  before  the  House,  and  very 
cleverly  succeeded  in  quite  fully  outlining  his  position  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

On  the  7th  day  of  the  same  month,  Henry  Clay,  then  a United  States 
Senator  and  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  made  in  the  Senate  one  of  his 
famous  and  fatal  speeches  of  policy,  in  which  he  declared  that  Congress 
had  no  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  it  were 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress  or  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  district.  Giddings  at  once  wrote  Clay,  asking  him  if  such  aboli- 
tion would  not  be  justified  “ when  no  other  reason  existed  for  it  than  mere 
benevolence  to  the  human  family.” 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  induce  Mr. 
Giddings  to  withdraw  his  note.  In  conversation  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  the  latter  stated  that  he  regarded  the  speech  as  indiscreet  and 
imprudent.  Being  charged,  by  a friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  with  showing  great 
assurance  in  criticising  such  a man,  Mr.  Giddings  retorted  that  he  would 
not  allow  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  other  man,  to  ridicule  and  misrepresent  his 
constituents,  and  that  he  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  disabuse 
the  public  mind  of  the  false  impression  conveyed.  The  result  was  that 
Mr.  Clay,  having  called  once  in  the  House  to  see  Mr.  Giddings  and  failed 
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to  find  him,  came  again,  said  that  he  had  made  the  speech  at  the  request 
and  with  the  advice  of  Northern  Whigs,  and  that  he  thought  its  declara- 
tions were  sufficient  to  cover  the  question  conveyed  in  Mr.  Giddings’  note. 
The  latter  disagreed  with  this  and  the  gentlemen  parted  coldly,  Mr.  Clay 
having  lost  a most  valued  adherent.  It  is  stated  that,  as  a result  of  this 
note,  the  Kentucky  Senator  modified  his  speech  very  essentially  for 
publication. 

On  Friday,  the  12th  of  February,  Mr.  Giddings  took  his  most  impor- 
tant step  of  the  session.  A bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
providing  for  the  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  build  a bridge  over  the 
Anacosta  River.  There  had,  on  the  same  day,  come  a petition  from 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  praying  that  no  notice  be  taken  of 
the  thousands  of  anti-slavery  petitions  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
House,  denouncing  them  as  “seditious  memorials/’  and  their  authors  as 
“fanatics,”  and  praying  that  such  petitions  be  not  even  received.  This 
gave  Mr.  Giddings  excuse  and  opportunity  for  doing  what  he  had  long 
wished — striking  a blow  at  slavery  in  the  district.  Hence  he  moved  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  and  gave  his  reasons,  which 
were,  in  effect,  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  institution  being  unrecognized  by  the  constitution,  might  compel  the 
removal  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States  elsewhere,  and  that  such  an 
expense  as  was  involved  in  the  building  of  the  bridge  was  hence  unde- 
sirable. Giddings  says  of  the  speech,  which  involved  a terrific  arraign- 
ment of  slavery  and  the  slave  party : 

After  I had  spoken  a few  moments,  Mr.  Howard  said  he  would  call  me  to  order.  I demanded  the 
question  to  be  reduced  ,to  writing.  The  chair  decided  that  I had  the  right  to  have  it  so  reduced,  and 
from  this  decision  Mr.  Howard  appealed.  Much  debate  and  confusion  followed,  several  members 
speaking  at  the  same  time,  each  calling  the  other  to  order,  and  each  insisting  that  he  was  right.  Much 
excitement  prevailed,  and  the  House  became  a scene  of  perfect  confusion  and  uproar.  Some  appeared 
to  enjoy  this  much  ; among  these  the  venerable  ex- President  laughed  most  heartily,  and,  coming  to  my 
seat,  advised  me  to  insist  upon  my  rights  ; not  be  intimidated  by  the  course  taken  by  the  Southern  men. 
This  confusion  lasted  about  one  hour,  and,  as  I suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order,  the  chair- 
man, without  taking  the  vote  of  the  committee  on  the  appeal,  decided  that  I was  out  of  order.  * * * 
A vote  was  then  taken  on  my  motion,  and  carried,  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  being  stricken  out. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  episodes  of  Giddings’  first  year  in  Congress, 
and  these  would  not  have  been  so  fully  stated  but  for  the  peculiarly 
graphic  words  of  the  diary  for  that  year  and  the  additional  fact  that  they 
fixed  his  position  once  and  for  all  as  an  anti-slavery  man,  earned  him 
bitter  hatred  and  entire  ostracism  from  all  of  both  parties  in  the  South 
and  from  many  Northern  Whigs  and  Democrats,  and  the  confidence  and 
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affection  of  friends  of  freedom  in  the  North.  Still  more  important,  if 
possible,  it  won  him  the  esteem  and  mentorship  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  was  ever  afterward  his  friend  and  whose  mantle  fell  upon  his 
shoulders.  If  incidents  were  multiplied  a hundred  times  and  every  year 
of  all  the  twenty  of  his  service  reviewed,  the  effect  would  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  altered.  What  we  see  of  Giddings  in  his  first  year  he 
was  in  his  last — bold,  determined,  fearless,  saying  and  doing  little  save 
when  the  subject  of  slavery  arose — then  always  on  his  feet;  a devotee — 
ready  to  be  a martyr,  but  not  a fanatic. 

The  most  significant  of  all  the  years  passed  by  Mr.  Giddings  in  Con- 
gress was  1842.  The  interval  between  his  qualification  in  1838  and  that 
year  was  sufficiently  stormy.  Every  day  of  his  service  during  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress  and  the  whole  of  the 
Twenty-sixth,  served  to  bring  him  more  prominently  before  the  people  as 
an  anti-slavery  man  and  bring  down  upon  him  more  and  more  bitterly 
the  hatred  of  the  slaveocrats  in  and  out  of  Congress.  The  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  National  Legislature  was  then  almost  solely  sustained  by 
four  men — Adams,  Slade,  Giddings  and  Gates.  These  four  members 
were  made  the  subjects  of  abuse  which,  at  this  day,  seems  almost  beyond 
belief. 

The  friends  of  slavery  were  united  in  Congress  and  at  the  polls;  they 
commanded  splendid  legislative  ability,  which  was  supplemented  by  the 
toadyism,.. cowardice  and  indifference  of  the  North,  until  they  controlled 
a majority  upon  every  question  involving  their  cherished  institution. 
Every  Northern  man  who  surrendered  to  them  they  used,  patronized,  and 
despised;  such  as  refused  subservience,  they  strove  to  silence  by  fair 
means  or  foul.  They  swaggered  in  the  halls  of  legislation  with  pistols, 
bowie-knives  and  canes — ready  to  piece  out  argument  with  violence  and 
murder;  they  goaded  sensitive  men  to  anger — then  killed  them  in  duels; 
they  sought  to  crush  out  free  speech  and  the  right  of  petition,  and  to  make 
the  councils  of  the  American  people  pander  to  their  lust  for  power, 
wealth  and  ease. 

The  general  policy  of  the  anti-slavery  members  was  to  fight  the  Ath- 
erton gag  rule  by  devising  every  possible  means  of  evading  it.  In  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  most  commonly,  though  frequently  during  the 
regular  session  of  the  House,  they  managed  by  one  means  and  another 
to  present  to  that  body  every  conceivable  form  of  petition  and  memorial 
directed  against  slavery. 
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In  January,  1842,  Mr.  Adams  presented  such  a petition  from  citizens  of 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts;  praying  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  “on 
the  ground  of  the  great  inequality  of  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  different 
sections.”  This  he  moved  be  referred  to  a select  committee,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  the  reasons  why  its  prayer  should  not  be  granted. 

For  this  a Kentucky  member  moved  a vote  of  censure  against  Mr. 
Adams.  A motion  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table  was  defeated  by 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Adams’  vote,  and  was  followed  by  a debate  which  con- 
tinued from  the  24th  of  January  until  May  7th,  1842.  During  this  de- 
bate Mr.  Adams  made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  of  his  life; 
and  Giddings,  Slade  and  Gates  were  the  only  members  who  consistently 
supported  him  to  his  final  victory. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Giddings  presented  a petition  of  citizens  of 
Austinburg,  Ohio,  praying  for  an  amicable  division  of  the  Union, 
separating  free  from  slave  States.  For  this  offense  he  was  bitterly 

attacked,  and  a futile  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  passing  of  a resolution 
by  which  the  introduction  of  such  a resolution  to  the  House  should  there- 
after, ipso  facto , constitute  such  an  act  of  disrespect  as  to  subject  a mem- 
ber to  censure. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  Mr.  Giddings  was  not  to  escape  the  censure 
of  the  House  for  a length  of  time.  During  the  winter  of  1842  there  came 
up  again  a familiar  question  of  international  law  between  Great  Britian  and 
the  United  States.  The  brig  Creole  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  for  New 
Orleans,  with  a cargo  of  slaves ; these  arose  upon  the  crew,  compelled  the 
vessel  to  sail  to  Nassau,  and  landed  free  men.  Mr.  Webster  made  the 
paradoxical  demand  of  England,  that  the  negroes  be  delivered  up  “as 
mutineers  and  murderers,  and  the  recognized  property  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.”  This  Great  Britain  refused  to  do,  holding  that  property 
in  human  beings  was  not  recognized  in  international  law.,  and  that  the 
negroes  were  not  murderers,  as  they  were  justified  in  killing  their  captors. 
Mr.  Giddings  arose  in  his  place  on  the  21st  of  March  and  presented  a 
series  of  resolutions  which  declared,  in  effect : that  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  the  several  States  had  complete  power  over  slavery 
within  their  own  borders,  and  surrendered  none  of  it  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ; that  they  did  surrender  to 
the  General  Government  all  power  on  the  high  seas ; that  slavery,  being 
an  abridgement  of  human  rights,  existed  by  force  of  human  law  and  must 
hence  be  confined  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  which  created  it;  that 
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a ship  which  leaves  the  waters  of  a State  and  enters  the  high  seas,  ceases 
to  be  under  the  laws  of  that  State,  but  is,  with  the  persons  on  board, 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  that  when  the  Creole  left  the  juris- 
diction of  Virginia,  the  slave  laws  of  that  State  ceased  to  be  of  force  over 
the  persons  aboard ; that  when  such  persons  asserted  their  personal  rights, 
they  violated  no  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  all  attempts  to  re-enslave 
them  were  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  incompatible  with  National  honor;  that  all  attempts  to  place 
the  coast  slave  trade  under  the  protection  of  the  Government,  were  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  free  States,  injurious  to  their 
feelings,  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  and  prejudicial  to  the  National 
character. 

I have  given  considerable  epitome  of  these  resolutions  as  much 
because  they  embody  the  boldest  and  most  fearless  blow  ever  up 
to  that  time  struck  in  Congress  at  the  institution  of  slavery,  that  they 
so  well  illustrate  how  outspoken  was  Mr.  Giddings,  yet  how  careful  to 
ground  every  effort  upon  tenable  premises  and  keep  strictly  within  the 
line  of  constitutional  law. 

The  presentation  of  these  resolutions  was  followed  by  the  wildest  con- 
fusion, and  Mr.  Giddings  was  personally  menaced  by  a number  of  mem- 
bers. Dawson,  of  Georgia,  arising  in  his  place,  cried,  “D — n him!  I’ll 
shoot  him!”  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  began  a speech  with  the  words: 
“ Certain  topics,  like  certain  places,  are  sacred;  ‘Fools  rush  in  where 
wise  men  fear  to  tread,’  ” but  got  no  farther. 

Finally,  when  order  was  restored,  after  a number  of  condemnatory 
speeches  from  Northern  and  Southern  members  alike,  Mr.  Botts  of 
Virginia,  drew,  and  Mr.  Weller  of  Ohio,  offered  resolutions  severely  cen- 
suring Mr.  Giddings.  The  accused  member  asked  two  weeks  to  prepare 
a defense;  it  was  denied  him,  and  he  was  offered  a defense  upon  condition 
that  he  make  it  at  once.  This  condition  he  at  first  indignantly  refused 
to  accept,  but,  urged  by  his  friends,  at  last  arose  in  his  place  and  said  : 
“ Mr.  Speaker,  I stand  before  the  House  in  a peculiar  position” — when 
he  was  cut  off  by  an  objection, 

Mr.  Giddings  immediately  withdrew,  and  the  resolutions  of  censure 
were  adopted.  The  same  day  he  sent  to  the  Intelligencer  the  following, 
his  intended  speech  : 

Mr.  Speaker  : — I stand  before  the  House  in  a peculiar  situation.  It  is  proposed  to  pass  a vote  of 
censure  upon  me,  substantially  for  the  reason  that  I differ  in  opinion  from  the  majority  of  the  members. 
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The  vote  is  about  to  be  taken  without  giving  me  time  to  be  heard.  It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  say  that  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  the  majority  to  pass  the  resolution.  I have  been  violently  assailed  in 
a personal  manner,  but  have  had  no  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  reply.  \ do  not  now  stand  here  to 
ask  any  favor  or  to  crave  any  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  members.  But,  in  the  name  of  an  insulted 
constituency — in  behalf  of  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union,  in  behalf  of  these  States  and  the 
Federal  Constitution — I demand  a hearing,  agreeable  to  the  rights  guaranteed  to  me,  and  in  the  ordin- 
ary mode  of  proceedings.  I accept  no  other  privilege.  I will  receive  no  other  courtesy. 

The  happiness  of  the  advocates  of  slavery,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
already  great  at  the  humiliation  of  their  fearless  enemy,  was  increased  by 
his  resignation,  which  followed  as  a matter  of  course.  He  returned  to. 
Ohio,  and  was  received,  not  as  a punished  wrong-doer,  but  as  a champion 
who  had  maintained  his  cause  in  the  lists  against  a multitude  of  oppon- 
ents, and  deserved  the  praise,  the  encouragement,  and  the  vindication  of 
his  constituents.  At  every  town  through  which  he  passed  he  was  re- 
ceived with  every  demonstration  of  approval,  and  when  on  the  26th, of 
April,  1842,  occurred  the  special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his 
resignation,  he  was  re-elected  in  the  face  of  a Democratic  nomination, 
by  a majority  of  3500,  and  again  took  the  oath  of  office  May  5,  1842. 

I have  been  betrayed  into  far  more  particularization  than  the  original 
intent  of  this  paper  comprehended.  My  aim  was  to  show  what  manner 
of  man  the  then  Sixteenth  Congressional  District  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  those  troublous  times;  how  the  constituency  supported 
him  and  how  fully  justified  was  its  confidence.  Further  evidence  in  the 
matter  would  be  simply  cumulative  and  is  scarcely  necessary — an  enum- 
eration must  suffice.  From  1842  until  1858  Mr.  Giddings  fought  the 
fight  against  the  extension  and  constitutional  recognition  of  slavery,  in 
season-  and  out  of  season,  waging,  as  one  of  so  small  a minority  must  do, 
a guerilla  rather  than  an  organized  warfare  upon  the  slave  power.  His 
object  was  two-fold — to  cripple  his  powerful  opponents  whenever  they 
made  an  aggressive  movement  and  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  rear  by 
exciting  interest  and  drawing  recruits  to  the  cause.  To  the  latter  end 
he  applied,  in  addition  to  his  congressional  speeches,  the  agencies  of  the 
stump,  the  rostrum  and  the  press.  Through  the  last  named  medium  he 
disseminated  his  “ Pacificus  Papers,”  embodying  in  terse  form,  a series  of 
arguments  in  the  line  of  the  Creole  resolutions,  wrhich  furnished  the  first 
distinct  creed  to  the  liberty  element  of  the  North.  In  Congress  he  fought 
for  years  almost  single  handed,  later  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  grow- 
ing number  of  anti-slavery  members,  the  fight  that  ended  February  4th, 
1856,  with  the  election  of  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  a Freesoiler,  to  the  speak- 
ership of  the  House. 
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He  fought  the  base  outrages  of  Texan  annexation  and  the  Mexican 
war,  seeing  the  deep  plan  behind  them  and  being  one  of  the  framers  of 
the  famous  anti-Texas  address  of  the  twenty  members  of  Congress  to  the 
people  of  the  free  States.  He  fought  the  slavery  movement  directed 
toward  California  and  New  Mexico,  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  scoundrelism,  and,  in  fact,  wherever 
any  one  of  the  hydra  heads  of  slavery  appeared,  he  had  a crushing  blow 
to  give  it. 

Party  was  nothing  to  him,  save  as  it  served  the  one  great  end  to  which 
his  life  was  devoted.  He  was  in  turn  Whig,  Freesoiler,  Republican,  and 
would  have  been  Democrat  had  his  judgment  so  directed.  Though  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  in  1856,  he  left  its  convention 
in  i860  because  the  resolutions  reported  said  nothing  against  slavery,  and 
only  returned  when  the  concession  was  made. 

Early  in  1857,  he  fell  one  day,  in  his  place,  stricken  with  heart  disease. 
He  did  not  die,  as  all  thought  he  would,  at  once,  but  rallied,  and,  in  a 
measure,  recovered.  He  served  the  session  out;  his  friends  in  Ohio 
thought  nothing  human  more  certain  than  his  renomination  ; he  neither 
cared  for  it,  nor  made  an  effort  to  secure  it.  He  was  old  in  years,  weary 
with  service,  and  shattered  in  health.  No  one  represented  him  at  the 
convention,  and  a quietly  but  perfectly  organized  opposition  defeated  his 
nomination  by  one  vote. 

He  seems  to  have  left  Congress  when  his  work  was  fully  done,  as  he 
entered  it  to  fill  a place  that  was  providentially  awaiting  him.  Perhaps 
the  change  of  tone  and  the  change  of  issues,  which  came  with  seccession 
and  war,  might  have  left  the  noble,  old  leader  an  incumbrance  upon  the 
field ; surely  they  could  not  have  failed  to  bring  him  much  sorrow  and 
heaviness  of  heart. 

In  1861  Lincoln  offered  Giddings  the  consul-generalship  of  Canada, 
which  he  accepted.  At  Montreal,  performing  diligently  and  well  his 
consular  duties,  working  upon  his  “History  of  the  Rebellion  ; Its  Authors 
and  Causes,”  which  while  printed  was  never  really  published,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  passing  at  last  into  the  “undiscovered 
country,”  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1864. 

His  contemporaries  made  estimates  of  him  as  various  as  were  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  day.  Some  called  him  a demagogue;  some  a 
fanatic.  Some  conceded  his  honesty  but  denied  his  sense;  others  admit- 
ted his  shrewdness  but  would  allow  him  no  principle.  What  was  he  in 
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fact?  Not  a demagogue,  for  he  chose  for  years  the  thorns  and  hunger 
of  the  wayside  rather  than  the  easy  bed  and  sumptuous  fare  that  sacrifice 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  would  have  earned  him ; not  a fanatic, 
for,  whatever  others  advocated  or  attempted,  he  worked  strictly  within 
the  boundaries  of  right  and  of  constitutional  authority.  When  his  heart 
was  breaking  with  the  pity  and  indignation  that  slavery-  excited  in  every 
just  and  generous  man,  he  sorrowfully  admitted  that  only  Providence 
could  open  a way  to  abolition;  that,  under  the  Constitution  which  he  daily 
invoked,  the  Federal  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  slavery  in  any 
State.  His  life  work  was  defined  by  the  determination  that,  as  far  as  it 
lay  in  him  to  prevent  it,  slavery  should  not  be  perpetuated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  slaves,  or  by  the  pollution  of  new  territory,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  be  made  to  stand  sponsor  to  its  wrongs. 
He  no  more  hesitated  in  1844  in  offending  the  Liberty  party  by  refusing 
to  support  Birney,  than  he  did  four  years  later  in  supporting  Van  Buren 
against  Taylor,  and  thus  drawing  down  upon  himself  the  anathemas  of 
the  Whigs.  If  he  was  a fanatic,  then  such  is  every  man  who  prefers  the 
right  to  the  winning  of  wealth,  ease,  place  and  praise,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
principle. 


Walter  Buell. 
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MAP  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  NORTHEASTERN  OHIO,  BY 
REV.  JOHN  HECKEWELDER,  IN  1796. 

Among  the  many  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Historical  Society  at 
Cleveland  is  a description  of  Northeastern  Ohio,  by  Rev.  John  Hecke- 
welder,  the  famous  Moravian  missionary,  accompanied  by  a map  also 
drawn  by  him.  They  were  presented  to  the  society  by  the  daughter  of 
General  Moses  Cleaveland. 

Father  Heckewelder  was  born  in  England  in  1743.  His  father  was 
born  in  Moravia,  and  went  to  England  in  1734  as  an  exile  in  the  service 
of  the  Moravian  Church. 

When  John  was  ten  years  old  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  where  was  a Moravian  Indian  mission.  There  he  went  to 
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school  and  learned  to  be  a cedar  cooper.  He  desired  to  be  an  evangelist 
to  the  Indians,  and  in  1762  accompanied  Post  to  the  Tuscarawas  River 
and  began  his  labors  near  the  present  village  of  Bolivar,  in  the  county  in 
Ohio  named  from  that  stream.  But  Pontiac’s  war  broke  up  the  mission, 
and  Heckewelder,  like  the  evangelists  of  old,  sometimes  pursued  his  trade 
at  Bethlehem  and  sometimes  did  mission  service. 

In  1773  he  settled  the  second  time  in  the  Muskingum  valley.  There 
were  built  Schonbrunn,  Guadenhiitten,  Lichtenau  and  Salem,  flourishing 
towns  of  Moravian  civilized  Christian  Indians.  There,  in  1780,  he  mar- 
ried Sister  Sarah  Ohneburg,  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  first  marriage 
between  white  persons  solemnized  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Their  eldest  daughter,  Johanna  Maria,*  was  born  in  April,  1781,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  white  child  born  in  Ohio. 

When  the  Revolution  came  on,  the  too  peaceful  converts,  being  unwil- 
ling to  join  either  side  in  the  border  warfare  of  the  day,  were  suspected 
by  both.  In  1781  they  were  carried  by  the  British,  as  prisoners  of  war, 
to  Upper  Sandusky.'  Eventually  they  were  set  at  liberty,  but  not  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  Muskingum.  That  Heckewelder  was  a prisoner 
and  compelled  to  settle  near  Detroit,  was  a double  preservation  of  his  life. 
The  faithful  Indians  who  returned  to  the  Muskingum  were  most  inhumanly 
massacred  by  Americans,  and  in  the  language  of  Johanna  Heckewelder, 
“in  one  night  a whole  Indian  congregation  was  translated  from  earth  to 
heaven.”  An  expedition  followed  on  to  Upper  Sandusky  to  kill  the  bal- 
ance of  the  praying  Indians,  but  the  second  removal  had  taken  place,  and 
a new  Guadenhiitten  had  been  founded  near  Detroit. 

In  1786  they  returned  and  settled  on  the  Cuyahoga  River  at  Pilgerruh 
(Pilgrim’s  Rest),  which  place  Heckewelder  left  October  8,  1786,  as  appears 
by  his  manuscript  here  printed.  He  returned  to  Bethlehem,  where  this 
manuscript  was  written. 

He  still  led  an  active,  useful  and  honorable  life,  and  in  1801  settled  for 
the  fourth  time  in  Ohio,  at  Guadenhiitten.  He  lived  here  nine  years, 
having  superintendence  of  12,000  acres  of  land,  granted  by  Congress  to 
the  Moravians,  and  acting  as  postmaster,  justice,  and  judge  of  Common 
Pleas. 

In  1810  he  returned  again  to  Bethlehem.  Says  his  biographer  : “In 
the  beautiful  graveyard  of  Bethlehem,  where  rests  so  many  a child  of  the 
forest,  the  red  man’s  faithful  friend  is  buried,  and  over  his -grave  a marble 


'Her  own  very  interesting  biography  is  elsewhere  published  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 
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slab  bears  this  simple  inscription:  ‘In  memory  of  John  Heckewelder, 
who  was  born  March  12,  1743,  in  Bedford,  England,  and  departed  this  life 
January  31st,  1823.’  ” Mr.  Heckewelder  explains  his  map  in  the  follow- 
ing language  which  is  given  verbatim  et  literatim. 

„ DESCRIPTION  OF  THAT  PART  OF  THE  WESTERN  COUNTRY  COMPREHENDED  IN  MY  MAP  ; WITH 
REMARKS  ON  CERTAIN  PARTICULAR  SPOTS  &C. 

Altho  the  country  in  general  containeth  both  arable  Land  & good  Pasturage : yet  there  are  particular 
Spots  far  preferable  to  others  : not  only  on  account  of  the  Land  being  here  superior  in  quality : but  also 
on  account  of  the  many  advantages  presenting  themselves. 

As  the  first  place  of  utility  between  the  Pennsylvania  Line : (yea  I may  say  between  Presq’  Isle)  and 
Cujahaga ; & in  an  East  and  West  course  as  the  dividing  Ridge  runs  between  the  Rivers  which  empty 
into  the  Lake  Erie ; & those  Rivers  or  Creeks  which  empty  into  the  Ohio : (&  which  Ridge  I suppose 
runs  nearly  Paralell  with  this  Lake,  & is  nearly  or  about  50  miles  distance  from  the  same) : Cujahaga 
certainly  stands  foremost ; & that  for  the  following  reasons. 

1)  because  it  admits  small  Sloops  into  its  mouth  from  the  Lake,  and  affords  them  a good  Harbour. 

2)  because  it  is  Navigable  at  all  times  with  Canoes  to  the  Falls,  a distance  of  upwards  of  60  Miles  by 
Water — and  with  Boats  at  some  Seasons  of  the  Year  to  that  place— and  may  without  any  great  Expense 
be  made  Navigable  for  Boats  that  distance  at  all  times. 

3)  because  there  is  the  best  prospect  of  Water  communication  from  Lake  Erie  into  the  Ohio,  by  way 
of  Cujahaga  & Muskingum  Rivers  ; The  carrying  place  being  the  shortest  of  all  carrying  places,  which 
interlock  with  each  other,  & at  most  not  above  4 miles. 

4)  because  of  the  Fishery  which  may  be  erected  at  its  mouth,  a place  to  which  the  White  Fish  of  the 
Lake  resort  in  the  Spring,  in  order  to  Spawn. 

5)  because  there  is  a great  deal  of  Land  of  the  first  Quality  on  this  River. 

6)  because  not  only  the  River  itself,  has  a clear '&  lively  current,  but  all  Waters  & Springs  emptying  in 
the  same,  prove  by  their  clearness  & current,  that  it  must  be  a healthy  Country  in  general. 

7)  because  one  principle  Land  Road,  not  only  from  the  allegheny  River  & French  Creek : but  also 
from  Pittsburg  will  pass  thro  that  Country  to  Detroit,  it  being  by  far  the  most  level  Land  path  to  that  place. 

I will  now  endeavor  to  give  an  account  of  the  Quality  of  the  Soil  of  this  Country : and  will  begin  with 
the  Land  on  the  Cujahaga  River  itself. 

Next  to  the  Lake  the  Lands  in  general  lay  in  this  part  of  the  Country,  pretty  high,  (say  from  30  to  60 
feet  high)  except  where  there  is  an  opening  by  a River  or  Stream.  These  banks  are  generally  pretty 
level  on  the  top,  & continue  so  to  a great  distance  into  the  Country.  The  Soil  is  good  and  the  Land 
well  Timbered  either  with  Oaks  & Hickory,  or  or  with  lofty  Chestnuts. 

On  the  Cujahaga  River  are,  I verily  believe,  as  rich  Bottoms,  or  intervals,  as  in  any  part  of  the  Wes- 
tern Country.  The  Timber  in  these  are  either  Black  Walnut,  or  White  Thorn  Trees,  intermixed  with 
various  other  Trees  as  Cherry,  Mulberry,  &c.  The  ground  entirely  covered  with  high  Nettles. 

In  such  Bottoms,  somewhat  inferior  to  the  above,  the  Timber  is  principally  lofty  Oaks,  Poplar,  or 
Tulip  tree,  Elm,  Hickory,  Sugar  Maple  yet  intermixed  with  Black  Walnut,  Cherry,  Mulberry,  Grape 
Vines,  White  Thorn,  Haw-bush  &c  &c  Ash  &c  Wild  Hops  of  an  excellent  quality  grow  also  plentifully 
on  this  River. 

The  richest  Land  on  this  River  lieth  from  where  the  road  crosseth  at  the  old  Town  downwards. 
Within  8 or  10  miles  of  the  Lake  the  Bottoms  are  but  small,  yet  the  Land  rich,  from  here  upwards  they 
are  larger  & richer.  At  the  old  Moravian  Town  as  marked  on  my  Map,  they  are  exceedingly  rich. 
Some  low  bottoms  are  covered  with  very  lofty  Sycamore  Trees. 

The  Land  adjoining  those  Bottoms  within  10  or  15  Miles  of  the  Lake,  is  generally  ridgy,  yet  level  & 
good  on  the  top,  excellently  Timbered.  Thro’  these  ridges  run  numbers  of  small  Streams,  & sometimes 
large  Brooks  ; the  water  always  clear  and  with  a brisk  current. 

I have  traced  small  Streams  to  their  Sources,  where  I have  found  a variety  of  excellent  Springs  lying 
off  in  various  directions,  (see  the  run  at  the  Moravian  Town). 
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From  these  Lands  upwards  towards  the  old  Town,  & along  the  path  towards  the  Salt  Spring  ; the 
Country  is  in  general  pretty  level ; just  so  much  broken  as  to  give  the  Water  liberty  to  pass  gently  off. 

There  is  a remarkable  fine  Situation  for  a Town,  at  the  old  Cujahaga  Town  ; & there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  a large.  Trading  Town  being  established  here,  as  both  a Road  to  Sandusky  & Detroit  crosses  here  : as 
also  the  carrying  place  between  the  two  Rivers  Cujahaga  & Muskingum  must  beat  this  place. 

Some  miles  above  this  Old  Town  there  is  a fall  in  the  River.  The  Rock  which  runs  across  may  be 
about  between  20  & 30  feet  high.  No  Fish  can  ascend  higher  up,  or  get  over  this  Fall,  tho  there  ar^ 
Fish  above  it.  Just  under  the  Falls  the  Fish  crowd  together  in  vast  numbers,  & may  be  taken  here  the 
whole,  year  round.  At  the  more  Easterly  Crossing  of  this  River  as  the  Path  runs ; (the  distance  of 
which  I do  not  exactly  recollect,  but  think  it  between  15  & 20  miles)  there  is  a most  remarkable  large 
Square  Rock  in  the  Middle  of  the  Stream,  which  may  at  a future  day,  well  answer  the  Pier  of  a Bridge, 
(see  A this  mark  on  the  map)  at  this  place  there  is  a pretty  large  Plain  on  the  Northwest  Side  of  the 

River and  in  several  other  places  in  this  Country  there  are  similar  Plains  or  Flatts.  On  these  the 

Land  is  rather  thin  in  comparison  to  the  other:  yet  not  so  that  it  would  not  bear  good  Grain. 

There  are  also  some  Swamps  in  this  Country,  yet  I have  not  seen  one,  which  might  not  be  cultivated, 
and  make  good  Meadows. 

Here  and  there  I observed  small  groves  of  Pine,  but  never  went  to  see  of  what  kind  they  were.  I 
supposed  them  only  to  border  on  some  small  Lake  or  Pond. 

There  are  some  beautiful  small  Lakes  in  this  Country,  with  water  as  clear  as  Chrystall,  & alive  with 
Fish.  In  these  Lakes  as  well  as  in  Cujahaga  River  Water  Fowl  resort  in  abundance  in  Spring  & Fall. 

Between  the  head  Waters  of  Beaver  Creek  & the  head  Waters  of  Cujahaga,  the  Country  is  rather 
more  broken,  yet  not  too  much  for  tillage.  The  Land  is  good. 

From  the  big  Deer  Lick  on  Beaver  Creek  to  the  Salt  Springs  (a  distance  of  about  16  miles)  the  Country 
is  rather  of  a colder  Nature  ; but  thinly  Timbered,  & much  of  a wet  Clay  ground.  A comp’y  of  gentle- 
men have  obtained  some  Years  ago  a Title  to  this  Tract  of  Country  comprehending  the  Salt  Spring. 

I cannot  leave  Cuj  ihaga  without  mentioning  one  Circumstance,  viz.  That  when  I left  the  Moravian 
Town  on  that  River  which  was  the  Eighth  day  of  October  1786,  we  had  not  then  had  one  Frost  yet, 
whereas  all  the  Weeds  & bushes  had  been  killed  by  the  Frost  some  Weeks  before,  on  the  dividing  Ridge, 
lnd’n  Corn,  this  year  planted  at  the  above  mentioned  place  on  the  20th  day  of  June  ripened  before  the 
Frost  set  in. 

The  Cujahaga  Country  abounds  in  Game,  such  as  Elk,  Deer,  Turkey,  Raccoons  &c  In  the  Year 
1785,  a Trader  purchased  23  Horseload  of  Peltry,  from  the  few  Indians  then  Hunting  on  this  River 

Of  the  Countrv  to  the  Southward  of  Cujahaga  & between  the  dividing  Ridge  & Tuscorawas.  where 
the  line  strikes  acrpss,  I cannot  give  a precise  description,  having  only  seen  this  Country  in  part,  yet 
what  I have  seen  has  been  pretty  generally  good,  except  it  be  some  barren  Plains,  and  large  Cranberry 
grounds.  Otherwise  off  the  River,  and  on  the  path  from  thence  to  Mahoning  Old  Towns,  I saw  vast 
bodies  of  very  rich  Upland,  well  Timbered,  sometimes  level  Land,  & then  broken,  especially  the  latter 
on  the  head  Waters  of  the  Beaver  Creek  towards  Mahony. 

From  Tuscorawas  Northerly  for  12  or  15  Miles  I thought  the  Land  very  good,  & observed  extensive 
Meadows  on  the  Banks  of  the  Muskingum.  But  I think  near  the  dividing  Ridge  the  Country  is  rather 
Colder.  The  Country  is  in  some  places  off  the  River  interspersed  with  round  Nobs  or  Hills,  with  short 
yet  thick  Trees  upon  them.  The  water  of  this  Country  is  also  clear  & good. 

I will  insert  the  description  the  late  Geographer  to  the  United  States  gives  to  this  part  of  the  Country, 
copied  from  a Pamphlet  he  had  printed  in  London  in  the  Year  1778,  which  runs  thus  : 

“ The  Muskingum  is  Navigable  with  large  Batteaux  or  Barges  to  three  Legs  and  by  small  ones  to  a 
“Lake  at  its  head.  From  thence,  (namely  from  three  Legs)  to  Cujahaga,  (the  Creek  that  leads,  to 
“ Lake  Erie)  the  Muskingum  is  muddy,  and  not  very  swift,  but  no  where  obstructed  with  Falls  or  Rifts. 
“Here  are  fine  uplands,  extensive  Meadows,  Oak  and  Mulberry  Trees  fit  for  Ship  building,  and  Walnut, 
“Chestnut,  & Poplar  Trees  suitable  for  domestic  service Cujahaga  furnishes  the  best  portage  be- 

tween Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  : at  its  mouth  it  is  wide  enough  to  receive  large  Sloops  from  the  Lake.  It 
“will  hereafter  be  a place  of  great  importance.”  - John  Heckewelder. 

Bethlehem  Jany.  12th  1796. 

Mr.  John  McNair  Esqr. 
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Some  precaution  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  first  settlers  at  Marietta, 
to  insure  safety  in  case  of  the  manifestations  of  Indian  hostility.  The  forti- 
fication known  as  Campus  Martius  (military  camp)  arose  as  an  expression 
of  this  fear,  as  an  evidence  of  the  isolation  of  the  colony  and  a tangible 
reminder  of  its  danger.  Little  did  the  builders  of  that  defense  apprehend 
the  hardships,  perils,  and  atrocities  of  which  its  picture  reminds  their  de- 
scendants of  to-day.  General  Putnam  had  suspended  the  survey  about 
the  middle  of  May,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Indians  remaining  at 
peace,  but  it  was  resumed  and  carried  on  with  little  interruption — and  that 
not  because  of  hostilities — through  the  season  and,  in  fact,  through  the 
year  1788.  Preparations  for  a treaty  had  been  made  soon  after  the  landing 
of  the  pioneers,  but  it  was  not  finally  negotiated  until  the  beginning  of 
1789.  Several  times  during  the  summer  Captain  Pipe  of  the  Delaware 
tribe  and  other  chiefs  and  warriors  visited  Fort  Harmar  and  the  little  set- 
tlement on  the  east  side  of  the  Muskingum.  They  had  dined  with  Gen- 
eral Putnam  in  his  marquee  and  made  great  professions  of  friendship, 
but  had  expressed  displeasure  at  the  building  of  houses  and  planting 
of  crops  before  the  making  of  a treaty. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  feeling  that  existed  among  the  Indians, 
the  Ohio  Company  decided  to  carry  out  a plan  which  should  give  the  set- 
tlers protection  in  case  it  was  needed.  The  first  measure  taken  toward 
this  work  was  the  cutting  of  a road  through  the  woods  from  “ the  point'  ’ 
where  mostpf  the  houses  were  built,  to  the  site  which  was  selected  for  the 
stockade,  which  was  a mile  away,  up  the  Muskingum.  The  ground  was 
well  chosen.  It  was  the  margin  of  the  plain  which  had  once  been  the 
bank  of  the  Muskingum.  On  either  side  there  were  small  ravines  ; in  the 
rear  stretched  the  smooth  and  gently  rising  plain,  and  in  the  front  there 
was  a somewhat  abrupt  descent  to  the  lowest  river  terrace  which,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant,  was  washed  by  the  Muskingum.  The 
location  is  best  described  to  those  not  familiar  with  it  by  the  statement  that 
it  is  bounded  by  Washington  and  Second  streets,  in  Marietta  respectively 
upon  the  south  and  east.  Here  in  the  torm  ot  a parallelogram,  the  sides  of 
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which  measured  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  each,  was  built  the  stockade 
which  for  five  years  was  to  be  the  dwelling-place  and  refuge  of  a large 
portion  of  the  Ohio  Company’s  colony.  The  sides  were  formed  of  con- 
tinuous lines  of  dwelling  houses  two  stories  in  height.  They  were  con- 
structed of  timber  four  inches  thick,  sawed  by  hand,  and  fitted  together  at 
the  corners  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  a hewed  log  house.  At  the 
corners  were  block-houses,  solidly  made  and  of  quite  imposing  appear- 
ance. They  were  a trifle  higher  than  the  houses  which  formed  the  sides 
of  the  fort,  were  covered  with  shapely  four  square  roofs,  three  of  which 
were  surmounted  at  the  apexes  with  towers  intended  to  be  used  as  sentry 
boxes,  large  enough  to  accommodate  four  men  each.  On  the  fourth  there 
was  a tower  very  similar  to  the  others,  but  capped  with  a cupola  for  the 
reception  of  a bell,  “ which,”  says  a letter  writer  of  the  period,  **  we  are 
told  is  coming  on  as  a present  from  a gentleman  in  Boston.”* 

The  block-houses  projected  six  feet  beyond  the  sides  of  the  stockade. 
They  were  twenty  feet  square  at  the  ground,  and  the  second  story  of 
each  projected  two  feet  over  the  lower.  Heavy  gates  were  hung  at  the 
entrances  in  the  south  and  west  fronts,  and  over  that  in  the  latter  (toward 
the  Muskingum)  was  a house  of  logs  or  hewed  timber,  projecting  like 
the  second  floors  of  the  corner  block-houses.  This  was  intended  for  the 
protection  of  the  gate  in  case  of  an  attack.  The  watch-towers  were  found 
inconvenient  of  access  after  the  Indian  war  broke  out,  and  small,  square 
bastions  were  built  at  each  angle  of  the  stockade  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  sentries.  In  those  at  the  southwest  and  northwest  angles 
small  cannon  were  placed.  In  addition  to  the  two  rows  of  windows  along 
the  sides  of  the  fort,  the  walls  were  pierced  with  loop-holes  for  musketry. 
The  houses  were  nearly  all  provided  with  good  brick  chimneys,  the  bricks 
being  made  upon  the  ground  and  burned  by  men  experienced  in  that  line 
of  industry.  Good  shingle  roofs  afforded  a protection  from  the  weather. 
Shingle-making  was  then  a difficult  and  slow  work.  They  were  split 
from  blocks  about  two  and  a half  feet  long,  and  sloped  with  the  ax,  and 
at  the  end  exposed  to  the  weather  were  nearly  or  perhaps  quite  an  inch 
thick.  Several  of  the  houses  included  in  Campus  Martins  were  built  at 

* In  the  MS  journal  of  the  Ohio  Company  appears  the  following  entry  : 

Upon  information  from  Colonel  May  that  Mr.  Joseph  May,  of  Boston,  had  presented  a bell  to  the 
Ohio  Company  for  the  first  public  building  to  be  erected  in  the  territory  of  the  company,  and  such 
building  ordered  by  the  agents, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Company  be  presented  to  that  gentleman,  and  the  directors  be  re- 
quested to  take  measures  for  transferring  it  from  Boston  to  the  Muskingum. 
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private  expense,  and  were  finished  in  detail  as  the  owner’s  fancy  dictated, 
but  all  conformed  in  general  design  to  the  plan  by  the  superintendent  and 
considered  most  advantageous  to  the  general  good.  There  were  seventy- 
two  rooms  of  eighteen  feet  square  and  upwards,  in  this  work  of  defense, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  when  necessity  required  nearly  nine  hundred 
people  could  be  shielded  from  an  enemy  in  the  enclosure. 


CAMPUS  MARTIUS  IN  1 79 1. 


As  a basis  of  this  estimate  it  is  supposed  that  twelve  persons  should 
occupy  a room.  Campus  Martius,  however,  never  contained  half  as  many 
people  as  the  number  mentioned.  In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  which 
measured  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  each  way,  a well  eighty  feet 
deep  (which  still  remains  in  use)  was  dug  to  supply  water  in  the  event  of 
a siege.  Near  the  well  was  placed  a large  sundial  made  by  Major  An- 
selm Tupper,  which  marked  the  flight  of  time — slow  albeit — through  all 
the  Indian  war,  and  was  kept  for  many  years  as  an  interesting  relic  of  the 
pioneers. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  building  Campus  Martius  was 
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accomplished  during  the  first  year  of  the  settlement,  and  in  fact  much  of 
it  by  August,  the  details  of  the  defense  were  not  completed  until  the  In- 
dian war  broke  out  in  earnest  in  1791.  The  illustration  represents  it  at 
that  time  in  its  unfinished  state.  Rows  of  palings  were  planted  from 
corner  to  corner  of  the  block-houses  sloping  outward  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  supported  by  posts  and  railing.  At  a distance  of  twenty 
feet  from  these  sharp  raking  pickets,  and  surrounding  the  entire  work, 
was  a line  of  heavy  palings  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height ; and  again  outside 
of  this  there  was  an  abatis  formed  of  the  boughs  of  trees  with  the  smaller 
limbs  pointed  and  projecting  outwards.  The  work  thus  perfected  was 
almost  absolutely  impregnable.  It  is  probable  that  the  obvious  strength 
of  the  defense  discouraged  attack,  for  during  the  whole  period  of  Indian 
disturbance  no  attempt  was  made  against  it,  and  so  far  as  is  known  no 
i plan  ever  formed  for  an  assault. 

Campus  Martius,  judging  from  the  picture  of  it  (which  is  in  all  essential 
matters  historically  correct),  must  have  presented  a striking  appearance 
with  its  background  of  fields  and  wooded  hills,  and  really  have  merited 
the  enthusiastic  words  of  one  of  the  pioneers,  who,  in  writing  home,  said 
it  was  “the  handsomest  pile  of  buildings  on  this  side  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.” 

Upon  the  shore  of  the  Muskingum,  directly  in  front  of  the  stockaded 
fort,  was  constructed  a substantial  lumber  wharf  at  which  lay  moored  the 
Mayflower,  the  lesser  craft  and  canoes  when  not  in  use  plying  back  and 
forth  between  Campus  Martius  and  Fort  Harmar,  or  “the  point.” 

Alfred  Mathews. 
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*FIRST  WHITE  CHILD  IN  OHIO. 

The  earliest  known  occupation  of  the  territory,  now  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  any  collective  body  of  white  men,  was 
by  the  French  in  1680.  From  that  time  until  the  conquest  of  Canada  by 
the  English,  French  traders  were  scattered  throughout  the  territory,  hav- 
ing a post,  station  or  “store”  at  almost  every  Indian  town. 

English  traders  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  Ohio  country  in  1699 
— 1700.  From  that  time  until  1745,  we  frequently  hear  of  them  at 

^Written  by  the  late  A.  T.  Goodman  in  1871  for  the  Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical 
Society. 
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various  towns  and  stations.  In  1745  they  built  a small  fort  or  block  house 
among  the  Hurons,  on  the  north  side  of  Sandusky  bay.  In  1748  they 
were  driven  off  by  a party  of  French  soldiers  from  Detroit.  Prior  to 
1763  the  English  in  Ohio  were  very  few  in  comparison  to  the  French.  Up 
to  the  period  of  the  American  revolution  thousands  of  French  and 
English  traders  had  passed  into  the  Ohio  country.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  how  many  lived  there  at  any  one  time.  At  some  villages  there 
were  but  one  or  two  traders,  at  others  ten,  twenty,  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  fifty.  For  the  most  part  the  traders  were  married  to  squaws  and  had 
children  by  them.  In  rare  cases,  white  women  accompanied  their 
husbands  on  trading  excursions,  which  generally  lasted  for  months.  This 
was  because  the  savages  preferred  to  trade  and  barter  with  those  con- 
nected with  their  people  by  marriage.  We  have  heard  of  but  two  instances 
where  traders  had  white  wives  living  with  them  in  Indian  villages.*  We 
have  no  information  that  would  throw  light  upon  the  object  of  this  paper 
(which  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  date  of  birth  of  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Ohio)  from  any  of  the  French  or  English  occupants  of  Ohio  prior 
to  the  peace  of  1763.  White  children  were  doubtless  born  unto  some  of 
the  many  traders  in  Ohio  before  1763,  and  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that 
such  was  the  fact.  It  is  possible  that  among  the  French,  English  or 
Canadian  archives  there  may  be  records  that  would  enlighten  us  upon  the 
subject,  but  nothing  has  appeared  thus  far. 

The  information  we  possess  is  so  meagre,  and  perhaps  unsatisfactory, 
that  the  object  of  the  query,  “Who  was  the  first  white  child  born  in. 
Ohio?”  may  stil,l  remain  as  heretofore,  “a  simple  matter  of  conjecture,” 

*These  were  a man  named Henry  (brother  of  Judge  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.),  who  was  domi- 

ciled on  the  Scioto,  at  a Shawnese  village  called  “ Chelokraty,”  and  Richard  Conner,  a Maryland  trader, 
who  lived  on  the  Scioto  at  Pickaway.  Both  these  men  exercised  great  influence  among  the  Shawnese. 
Mr.  Henry  was  living  among  them  as  early  as  1768,  and  married  a white  woman,  who,  when  a child, 
had  been  taken  captive.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  had  children  born  to  them  in  Ohio,  but  it  is 
likely  they  did,  for  Henry  continued  on  the  Scioto  for  many  years,  and  amassed  a fortune  there. 

In  1770,  Mr.  Conner,  who  had  lived  among  the  Western  Indians  as  a trader  for  years,  married  a 
young  white  woman,  captive  among  the  Shawnese  at  Pickaway.  In  1771  a male  child  was  born  unto 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  state  at  what  place,  though  in  all  probability  the  birth  occurred  at  Pickaway 
on  the  Scioto.  In  1774,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Pitt,  all  whites  residing  among  the  Shawnese 
were  delivered  up  at  the  post.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Conner  and  wife,  but  the  Shawnese  held  back 
their  son.  The  same  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conner  went  to  reside  with  the  Moravains  at  Shoenbrunn,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Conner  having  obtained  permission  from  the  American  Commandant  at  Pittsburgh,  went  to  the 
Scioto  in  search  of  his  son.  He  left  Mrs.  Conner  at  Shoenbrunn.  In  the  spring  he  returned  without  his 
child,  having  made  a fruitless  search  at  the  Shawnese  towns.  During  the  year  1776,  Mr.  Conner  made 
a second  search  after  his  boy  and  finally  found  him,  and  succeeded  in- purchasing  his  ransom.  Mrs. 
Conner  afterwards  had  children  at  Shoenbrunn,  though  we  are  without  dates. 
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but  we  hope  that  this  paper  will  be  the  “opening  wedge  ” for  others  on 
the  subject  more  clear,  comprehensive,  and  decisive.* 

For  many  years,  indeed  until  recently,  it  has  been  generally  stated  and 
believed  that  Miss  Johanna  Maria  Heckewelder  was  the  first  white  child 
who  saw  the  light  of  heaven  in  Ohio.  That  belief  made  Miss  H.  the 
object  of  unusual  attentions ; visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  resorted 
to  her  residence  to  see  and  converse  with  the  first  white  child  born  in  the 
wilderness  of  Ohio.  Historians  sought  her  acquaintance,  antiquarians 
her  photograph  and  autograph;  learned  societies  her  correspondence 
through  complimentary  memberships,  in  fact  everybody  who  knew  her 
history  honored  and  respected  “Aunt  Polly  Heckewelder,”  as  she  was 
familiarly  called  at  Bethlehem,  where  she  lived  and  died.  Until  the  year 
1848  Miss  Heckewelder’s  claim  remained  undisturbed;  that- is  to  say,  no 
one  publicly  denied  her  right  to  appear  in  the  role  of  the  “first  white 
child.”  Mr.  Howe,  in  his  “Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,”  first  put  a 
doubt  on  her  claim,  in  a brief  statement  of  the  birth  of  a Frenchman, 
named  Millehomme,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  At  a later  period 
the  investigations  of  Judge  Blickensderfer,  of  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio, 
and  Rev.  Edmund  De  Schweinitz,  Bishop  of  the  Moravain  Church, 
among  the  archives  of  the  early  mission  station  at  Gnadenhutten,  revealed 
the  interesting  fact  that  a white  child  named  Roth,  son  of  a missionary, 
had  been  born  there  nearly  eight  years  before  Miss  Heckewelder’s  birth 
at  Salem. 

The  birth  of  Roth  occurred  one  year  before  that  of  the  Frenchman, 
Millehomme,  mentioned  by  Howe.  Here,  therefore,  are  two  instances 
of  the  birth  of  white  children  prior  to  Miss  Heckewelder.  These  are  all 
the  cases  we  have,  except  one  occurring  in  1764,  which  is  deserving  of 
attention  and  investigation. 

We  have  already  stated  that  no  known  white  child  was  born  in  Ohio 
before  the  close  of  the  French  and  English  War  (1763).  The  information 
we  have  of  the  birth  of  one  during  the  year.  1764  is  perhaps  not  definite 
enough  for  acceptance  by  the  historical  reader  and  critic,  but  we  have 
gathered  in  the  facts,  such  as  they  are,  and  place  them  upon  record  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  statements  on  the  subject.  But  we  think  there  is 

*Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Goodman’s  paper,  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Stimson,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  has  put  him_ 
self  in  communication  with  the  descendants  of  Conner,  who  live  at  Connersville,  Indiana.  C.  M. 
Michener,  Esq.,  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  has  obtained  evidence  that  there  were  children  born  of 
parents  purely  French,  at  Fort  Junundat,  on  the  south  side  of  Sandusky  Bay,  prior  to  1754. 
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reasonable  ground  for  asserting  that  the  first  known  birth  of  a white  child, 
occurring  within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  was  that  belonging  to  a white  woman 
from  Virginia,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Delawares  in  April, 
1764.  This  woman  was,  at  the  time  of  her  capture,  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, and  during  the  month  of  July,  1764,  gave  birth  to  a child  at  or  near 
the  Indian  town  of  Wakatomaka,  near  the  present  site  ol  Dresden,  Mus- 
kingum County,  O.  Let  us  examine  into  the  matter: 

When  Colonel  Bouquet  advanced  with  his  army  into  the  Ohio  country, 
in  October,  1764,  he  was  met  by  the  principal  chieftains  of  the  Senecas, 
Delawares  and  Shawnese,  who  sued  for  peace.  In  answer  to  their  over- 
tures, Bouquet,  who  was  a stern,  fearless  and  resolute  man,  made  a digni- 
fied reply.  He  said  : 

I give  you  twelvb  days  from  this  date  to  deliver  into  my  hands  at  Wakatomaka  all  the  prisoners  in 
your  posession  without  any  exception— Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  women,  and  children,  whether  adopted 
in  your  tribes,  married  or  living  amongst  you  under  any  denomination  and  pretense  whatsoever  ; to- 
gether with  all  negroes.  And  you  are  to  furnish  the  said  prisoners  with  clothing,  provisions  and  horses 
to  carry  them  to  Fort  Pitt.  When  you  have  fully  complied  with  these  conditions,  you  shall  then  know 
on  what  terms  you  may  obtain  the  peace  you  sue  for. 

This  bold  answer  made  a profound  impression  upon  the  savages.  An 
only  alternative  was  left  them — peace  upon  these  conditions,  or  war.  They 
judiciously  resolved  to  give  up  the  white  and  black  captives  under  their 
control,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  brought  to  Bouquet’s  camp  all  the 
prisoners  within  the  Ohio  country,  except  a few  held  by  a Shawnee  tribe 
who  were  absent  hunting.  Those  delivered  numbered  206:  Virginians — 
males,  32;  females  and  children,  58.  Pennsylvanians — males,  49;  females 
and  children,  67. 

Among  the  Virginans  was  the  white  woman  and  her  child  heretofore 
alluded  to.  Her  situation  is  thus  noticed  in  the  history  of  ‘ Bouquet’s 
Expedition,’  page  79: 

Among  the  captives  a woman  was  brought  into  the  camp,  at  Muskingum,  with  a babe  about  three 
months  old  at  her  breast.  One  of  the  Virginia  volunteers  soon  knew  her  to  be  his  wife,  who  had  been 
taken  by  the  Indians  six  months  before.  She  was  soon  delivered  to  her  overjoyed  husband,  who  flew 
with  her  to  his  tent,  and  clothed  her  and  his  child  in  proper  apparel.  But  their  joy,  after  the  first  trans- 
ports^ was  soon  dampened  by  the  reflection  that  another  dear  child  of  about  two  years  old,  captured 
with  the  mother,  and  separated  from  her,  was  still  missing,  although  many  children  had  been  brought  in. 
A few  days  afterwards,  a number  of  other  prisoners  were  brought  to  the  camp,  among  whom  were 
several  more  children.  The  woman  was  sent  for  and  one  supposed  to  be  hers  was  produced  for  her.  At 
first  sight  she  was  uncertain,  but  viewing  the  child  with  great  earnestness,  she  soon  recollected  its  features, 
and  was  so  overcome  with  joy  that,  literally  forgetting  her  sucking  child,  she  dropped  it  from  her  arms, 
and  catching  up  the  new  found  child,  in  an  ecstasy,  pressed  it  to  her  breast,  bursting  into  tears,  and  car- 
ried it  off,  unable  to  speak  for  joy.  The  father  seizing  up  the  babe  she  had  let  fall,  followed  her  in  no 
less  transport  and  affection. 
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But  it  may  be  said,  “The  Moravians  had  settled  at  Bolivar  in  I76i,and 
children  may  have  been  born  unto  them?”  This  inquiry  is  easily  an- 
swered. Prior  to  1764  there  were  but  two  white  Moravians  in  Ohio, 
Heckewelder  and  Post.  Heckewelder  did  not  marry  until  1780,  and  Post 
was  married  to  an  Indian  squaw.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  whiten  wome  in  the  Moravian  settlement  prior  to  the  year  I764,and  we 
think  the  answer  is  complete.  If  any  white  children,  either  French,  Eng- 
lish or  American,  were  born  within  the  limits  of  Ohio  before  the  year 
1764,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  evidences  of  the  fact.  We  think, 
therefore,  we  are  safe  in  stating  that  the  child  of  the  Virginia  captive, 
born  in  1764,  was  the  first  known  white  child  born  in  Ohio. 

In  1772,  John  George  Jungmann  and  wife  arrived  at  Shonbrunn,  Ohio, 
from  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Jungmann  was  a Moravian  missionary,  and  his 
wife  was  the  first  married  white  woman  who  came  west  among  the  Chris- 
tian Indians. 

In  April,  1773,  John  Roth  and  wife  reached  Gnadenhiitten,  O.  Roth 
was  also  a missionary,  sent  out  by  the  Moravian  Church.  Nearly  three 
months  after  her  arrival,  Mrs.  Roth  gave  birth  to  a son  at  Gnadenhiitten, 
who  was  named  John  Lewis  Roth.  His  birth  occurred  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1773,  and  he  was  baptized  on  the  5th,  by  the  Rev.  David  Zeisberger. 

In  the  life  of  Zeisberger,  by  Bishop  DeSchweinitz,  will  be  found  an 
interesting  biographical  notice  of  John  Lewis  Roth,  as  well  as  sketches  of 
his  father  and  mother. 

When  John  Lewis  was  one  month  old,  August  1773,  his  parents  re- 
moved  from  Gnadenhiitten  to  Shonbrunn.  At  that  place  Mr.  Roth  labored 
for  nearly  a year  with  marked  success.  His  converts  were  many,  which 
filled  his  heart  with  great  joy  and  gratitude  to  God.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Dunmore’s  war  broke  out.  The  Christian  Indians  were  threatened, 
the  missionaries’  lives  were  despaired  of,  the  entire  destruction  of  all  the 
Moravian  towns  was  daily  looked  for.  In  this  trying  moment  Zeisberger 
commended  Roth  to  return  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  family.  This  advice 
was  followed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth  reached  Bethlehem  in  June,  1774, 
when  their  infant  son,  John  Lewis,  was  less  than  a year  old,  Mr.  Rpth 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  Moravian  Church  many  years,  being  suc- 
cessfully employed  at  Mount  Joy,  York,  Emmaus  and  Hebron,  Pa.  He 
died  at  York,  July  22d,  1790.  Mrs.  Roth  died  at  Nazareth,  February  25, 
1805. 

John  Lewis  Roth,  whom  Bishop  DeSchweinits  and  Judge  Blickensderfer 
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claim  to  have  been  the  first  white  child  born  in  Ohio,  was  educated  at 
Nazareth  Hall,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  At  an  early  age  he  married  and  settled 
on  a farm  near  Nazareth,  Pa.,  where  he  lived  until  his  63d  year.  In  1836 
he  removed  to  Bath,  Pa.,  and  while  residing  there  joined  the  Lutheran 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  A.  Fuchs  was  pastor.  Mr.  Roth  was  an  ex- 
emplary Christian,  and  brought  up  his  children  in  the  love  and  fear  of 
God.  He  died  September  25,  1841,  and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Bath, 
where  a small  marble  tombstone  bears  this  inscription  : 

Zum  Andenken  an  Ludwig  Roth,  geboren  4th  Juli,  1773.  Gestorben,  25th  September,  1841,  Alter  68 
Jahre,  2 M,  21  Tage. 

The  village  of  Gnadenhutten,  where  Mr.  Roth  was  born,  was  situated  on 
the  Tuscarawas  River,  in  Clay  township,  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  not 
far  from  the  outskirts  of  the  present  town  of  Gnadenhutten.  It  was  there 
that  the  horrible  massacre  of  Christian  Indians  took  place  in  March,  1782. 

The  next  white  birth  in  Ohio  is  founded  upon  the  assertion  made  by 
Mr.  Henry  Howe,  in  his  “Ohio  Historical  Collections,”  page  437.  He 
says: 

Mr.  Dinsmoore,  a planter  of  Boone  County,  Ky.,  orally  informed  us  that  in  the  year  1835,  when  re- 
siding in  the  parish  of  Terre-Bonne,  La.,  he  became  acquainted  with  a planter  named  Millehomme,  who 
informed  him  that  he  was  born  in  the  forest,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami,  on  or  near  the  Loramie 
portage,  about  the  year  1774.  His  parents  were  Canadian  French,  then  on  their  route  to  Louisiana. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  facts  in  this  case  other  than  as  given  by  Mr. 
Howe.  We  presume  he  considered  the  statement  of  Mr.  Dinsmoore 
reliable,  or  it  would  not  have  found  a place  in  his  valuable  work. 

Early  in  the  year  1780,  the  Moravian  Church  at  Bethlehem  sent  to  the 
Ohio  Missions  as  teacher,  Miss  Sarah  Ohneberg.  She  was  a young  wo- 
man of  fine  education,  amiable  disposition  and  unaffected  Christian  piety. 
Soon  after  her  arrival  at  Shonbrunn,  she  was  the  recipient  of  marked  at- 
tentions from  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  then  in  his  38th  year.  Friendship 
soon  ripened  into  firmer  attachment,  and  in  July,  1780,  they  were  united 
in  marriage  in  the  chapel  at  Salem,  by  the  Rev.  Adam  Grube.  All  the 
Mission  families  and  the  converted  Indians  witnessed  the  interesting  cere- 
mony. This  was  the  first  wedding  of  a white  couple  held  in  Ohio. 

During  the  following  year  Mrs.  Heckewelder  gave  birth  to  a female 
child  at  Salem.  It  was  baptized  and  named  Johanna  Maria  Heckewelder. 
We  have  already  introduced  this  child  to  the  reader.  Her  claim  (for  she 
always  asserted  it)  to  have  been  the  first  white  child  born  in  Ohio,  has 
been  shown  to  be  unsustainable.  Her  history,  however,  is  very  interest- 
ing. A short  time  before  her  father’s  death,  at  her  request,  he  wrote  out 
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a statement  regarding  her  birth  and  the  events  of  her  early  childhood. 
This  manuscript  she  sacredly  retained  until  her  death,  and  it  has  never 
been  published,  with  the  exception  of  a portion,  which  appeared  in  the 
Moravain,  the  church  paper  published  at  Bethlehem.  The  writer  has 
been  favored  with  a copy  through  the  politeness  of  Charles  Broadhead, 
Esq.  The  original  manuscript  was  written  in  the  German  language,  and 
was  translated  with  great  care  by  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  referred  to. 
The  translation  is  as  follows  : 

Johanna  Maria  Heckewelder  was  born  on  Easter  Monday,  April  16,  1781,  a village  of  Christian  Indi- 
ans on  the  Muskingum  River.  She  was  baptized  on  the  day  following  by  Rev.  William  Edwards, minister 
at  Gnadenhutten.  A few  days  after  her  birth  the  Indians  in  that  region  were  thrown  into  a state  of  great 
alarm  by  the  sudden  attack  of  an  American  army  upon  a town  of  the  savages,  named  “ Goschachking,  ” 
and  a number  of  the  latter  were  killed.  About  eighty  warriors  came  to  our  settlements,  determined  to 
break  up  the  Indian  congregations  at  Shoenbrunn,  Gnadenhutten  and  Salem,  or  at  least  remove  them 
about  one  hundred  miles  further  westward  ; but  during  their  stay  amongst  us  they  changed  their  minds 
and  the  majority  of  them,  especially  the  chief,  said  they  considered  us  a happy  people,  to  injure  whom 
would  be  a great  sin,  and  that  they  wished  that  they  themselves  were  partakers  of  the  same  happiness. 
Amongst  them,  however,  was  one  evil  disposed  man,  who  had  resolved  to  murder  me  (your  father)  and 
for  two  days  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  but  the  Lord  watched  over  and  saved 
me  from  this  danger  in  a very  striking  way. 

After  this  event  the  three  Indian  congregations  continued  for  some  time  to  live  in  peace,  and  increased 
in  spiritual  knowledge  and  grace,  so  that  we  were  filled  with  great  joy.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  August  we  heard  that  there  was  a new  movement  amongst  the  Indians  to  drive  us  away,  some 
even  being  in  favor  of  destroying  our  settlements,  but  as  they  failed  to  find  amongst  their  own  number 
any  who  were  ready  to  undertake  this,  certain  wicked  white  men  joined  them,  and  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust they  arrived  at  Salem  with  the  advance  guard.  The  others  arrived  during  the  following  days  num- 
bering in  all  300  wariors,  who  camped  in  the  square  at  Gnadenhutten.  They  endeavored  by  all  sorts  of 
promises  to  entice  our  Indian  brethren  and  sisters  to  leave  our  stations  and  to  come  and  live  with  them. 
After  spending  three  weeks  in  these  efforts,  which  were  entirely  unsuccessful,  and  being  in  the  end  dis- 
posed to  leave  the  matter  drop,  they  found  that  they  had  compromised  themselves  to  such  on  extent  that 
they  were  compelled  to  use  force. 

They  accordingly  set  apart  the  2d  of  September  for  a general  council,  and  all  the  brethren  at  the  three 
stations  were  summoned  to  be  in  attendance.  Brother  David  Zeisberger  repaired  to  Shoenbrunn,  eight 
miles  above,  I to  Salem,  about  six  miles  below  Gnadenhutten,  and  the  Brethren  Edwards  and  Senseman 
to  the  latter  place.  Brother  Jungmann  and  wife  remained  at  Shoenbrunn  with  Sisters  Zeisberger  and 
Senseman,  the  latter  of  whom  had  an  infant  at  the  breast,  and  Brother  Michael  Jung  remained  at  Salem 
with  you  and  your  mother.  We  passed  the  night  in  much  sorrow,  but  without  fear.  Finally  on  the  3d 
of  September,  as  we  were  walking  up  and  down  on  a level  spot  behind  the  gardens,  several  warriors  of 
the  Wyandot  nation  came  up  and  took  us  prisoners  to  their  camp.  Here  we  were  stripped  of  our  best 
clothes,  and  one  of  them,  who  probably  did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  seized  us  by  the  head  and 
shook  us,  saying  in  a scornful  tone,  “ Welcome,  my  friends.” 

After  a while  we  were- placed  in  charge  of  a guard.  When  we  were  taken  prisoners  the  appearance  of 
the  Indians  was  indeed  terrible,  as  they  all  grasped  their  arms,  and  we  thought  we  should  be  dispatched 
on  the  spot,  but  our  grief  at  the  thought  of  your  mother  and  yourself  and  the  others,  was  more  terrible 
than  everything  else,  for  just  as  we  were  led  into  the  camp  about  twenty  warriors, brandishing  their  arms, 
and  with  terrible  cries  galloped  off  on  their  horses  towards  Salem  and  Shoenbrunn.  When  he  saw  them 
coming  at  a distance,  Brother  Jung  locked  the  door  of  the  house.  You  were  lying  in  your  cradle  asleep  . 
Finding  the  outer  door  locked,  they  burst  it  open  by  force  and  would  have  killed  Brother  Jung  on  the 
spot,  but  a white  man  who  was  with  them  prevented  them.  Your  mother  snatched  you  from  the  cradle 
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and  was  told  that  she  was  a prisoner  and  must  accompany  them  to  Gnadenhutten.  The  house  was  then 
plundered  from  top  to  bottom.  In  the  meanwhile  it  had  commenced  to  rain,  and  some  of  the  Indian 
sisters  begged  very  urgently  that  you  and  your  mother  might  remain  with  them  over  night,  promising  to 
bring  you  to  Gnadenhutten  the  next  day.  Brother  Jung  they  took  with  them,  arriving  at  the  camp  about 
midnight.  We  heard  the  scalp-cries  all  the  while  as  we  sat  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  night  was 
made  all  the  more  horrible  to  us. 

We  were  all  prisoners  together.  Our  houses  had  been  plundered,  and  we  had  nothing  to  cover  our 
bodies  but  what  our  Indian  brothers  and  sisters  brought  us.  After  several  days  we  received  permission 
to  be  with  our  Indians,  but  together  with  them  were  conducted  through  the  wilderness  to  Upper  San- 
dusky. On  this  journey  the  mothers  and  children  suffered  much,  as  the  warriors  would  grant  no  halts. 
In  the  beginning  of  October  we  arrived  at  Upper  Sandusky.  We  were  entirely  destitute,  yet  quite 
happy.  We  cared  not  for  the  morrow,  and  yet  we  were  provided  with  our  daily  bread.  We  commenced 
to  build  little  huts  for  ourselves,  but  before  they  were  completed  we  received  orders  from  the  command- 
ant at  Detriot,  to  repair  to  that  place.  This  was  a new  and  severe  trial.  Winter  was  at  hand,  and  we 
were  to  leave  our  wives  and  children  behind  without  any  provision.  In  addition,  the  savages  daily 
threatened  to  kill  us.  The  day  of  our  departure  was  fixed,  and  the  Brethren  Zeisberger,  Edwards, 
Senseman  and  myself  set  out  on  the  long  journey.  Brother  Schebosch  promised  to  provide  our  families 
with  provisions  brought  from  our  deserted  village. 

We  had  not  proceeded  more  than  sixty  miles  on  our  journey  before  a messenger  caught  up  with  us, 
bringing  the  news  that  Brother  Schebosch  and  his  company  had  J>een  seized  and  carried  off  by  a party 
of  militia.  Other  messengers  arrived  bringing  the  same  intelligence,  so  that  our  anxiety  for  our  wives 
and  children  became  intense.  At  the  Iowa  (?)  River  we  encountered  endless  difficulties  in  continuing  our 
journey.  We  could  not  proceed  alone,  even  if  we  had  had  permission  to  do  so.  The  captain  who  had 
charge  of  us  procured  a keg  of  rum  and  all  his  men  became  drunk,  and  a number  of  evil-disposed  peo- 
ple gathered  at  our  halting-place.  At  last,  since  we  had  some  of  our  Indian  brethren  with  us,  we  re- 
ceived permission  from  a white  man  to  proceed.  After  several  days’  journey  we  eame  within  four  miles 
of  Detroit,  but  for  want  of  a boat  to  cross  a deep  river  that  lay  right  before  us,  we  were  compelled  to 
spend  the  night,  which  was  intensely  cold  and  stormy,  on  the  open  plain,  without  any  protection  what- 
ever, so  that  we  were  quite  stiff  and  almost  frozen  by  morning. 

The  next  morning  at  about  eight  o’clock,  without  having  had  anything  to  eat,  we  were  ferried  across 
in  a hay  boat,  and  by  ten  o’clock  we  made  our  appearance  before  the  commandant  at  the  fort,  who  re- 
ceived us  with  many  harsh  words.  Finally,  as  we  remained  perfectly  composed,  he  seemed  to  have 
changed  his  mind  somewhat  and  dismissed  us  in  a much  pleasanter  manner.  For  a week  we  remained 
in  a state  of  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  to  become  of  us.  We  were  not  permitted  to  appear  be- 
fore the  commandant  to  make  any  statements,  nor  were  we  permitted  to  address  any  written  commun- 
ications to  him.  At  last,  our  accusers  being  all  assembled,  we  were  summoned  to  attend,  and  after 
a thorough  examination  into  the  accusations  brought  against  us,  the  result  was  that  two  of  our 
accusers  were  completely  silenced,  and  the  third  became  our  defender.  The  council,  which  consisted 
of  the  military  officers  and  other  officials  at  this  post  and  of  a number  of  Indian  chiefs,  decided  that  we 
had  been  falsely  accused  and  had  innocently  been  compelled  to  endure  many  hardships.  Thus  even 
here  the  glory  of  God’s  name  was  protected. 

From  this  time  forth  the  commandant  became  our  warm  friend,  and  from  other  gentlemen  at  the 
post  we  received  many  kindnesses.  Provided  with  some  needful  clothing  and  provisions,  by  order  of 
the  former,  we  set  out  on  our  return.  Our  Heavenly  Father  granted  us,  at  this  late  season,  the  most 
pleasant  weather,  and  by  the  end  of  November  we  rejoined  our  families  once  more  (at  Sandusky).  On 
the  very  day  of  our  return  the  winter  set  in,  a great  deal  of  snow  fell  and  the  cold  became  intense.  The 
distress  of  our  Indians  became  terrible.  In  a short  time  they  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle, 
which  were  their  main  dependence  for  food.  The  wild  Indians  again  threatened  to  stop  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness  seemed  almost  supreme.  The  scarcity  of  food 
became  so  great  that  we  began  to  fear  that  some,  especially  the  little  children,  would  perish  from 
hunger. 

A number  of  Indian  brethren  and  sisters  accordingly  resolved  to  return  with  their  families  to  their 
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deserted  villages  and  gather  in  the  harvest,  which  was  yet  standing  in  the  fields,  and  little  by  little  to 
forward  the  proceeds  to  this  place.  They  had  almost  finished  this  work  and  were  preparing  to  return 
to  us,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a party  of  American  militia,  taken  prisoners,  and  butchered  in  cold 
blood.  These  dear  martyrs,  ninety-six  in  number,  resigned  themselves  cheerfully  to  God's  will.  They 
united  together  in  prayer  to  the  Saviour,  begged  each  other’s  forgiveness  for  past  offences,  sang  hymns 
of  faith  and  trust,  and  testified  that  they  died  as  Christians.  The  many  little  children  in  this  company 
shared  the  same  fate  as  their  parents.  Thus  a whole  Indian  congregation  was  in  one  night  7th — 8th  of 
March,  1782,  translated  from  earth  to  heaven. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  who  remained  at  Upper  Sandusky  were  suddenly  summoned  to  appear  at 
Detriot,  whilst  our  Christian  Indians  were  to  unite  themselves  to  some  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the  vicinity. 
Our  poor  Indian  brethren  could  not  understand  nor  reconcile  themselves  to  these  orders.  Many  of  them 
accompanied  us  as  far  as  our  first  camping-place,  weeping  as  they  walked  beside  us.  Some  went  with 
us  the  whole  way  to  Lower  Sandusky,  a five  days’  journey,  amongst  whom  were  two  Indian  sisters,  one 
of  whom  carried  you  in  a blanket  the  whole  way,  and  the  other  sister  Senseman’s  child.  Here  we  waited 
three  weeks  for  further  orders,  receiving  during  our  stay  the  certain  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  our 
beloved  Indians  at  Gnadenhutten. 

Those  were  days  of  bitter  suffering  and  most  distressing  doubts,  but  the  Saviour  comforted  and 
strengthened  us.  As  we  were  sitting  in  a friendly  trader’s  house,  a wicked  man,  an  English  officer, 
made  his  appearance  and  threatened  to  kill  us  on  the  spot.  We  knew  that  he  could  readily  summon 
confederates  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  and  commended  ourselves  to  the  protection  of  Him  whose  own 
we  were.  And  wonderfully  did  He  interpose  in  our  behalf,  for  just  then  two  boats  arrived  to  fetch  us 
away,  and  brought  besides  an  order  from  Major  Arent  De  Peyster  at  Detroit,  in  which  he  threatened  to 
punish  severely  any  persons  who  should,  in  any  way,  molest  us.  April  14th,  1782,  we  set  out  in  the 
boats,  descending  Sandusky  River  for  thirty  miles  and  then  crossing  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit.  On  the  16th, 
your  first  birthday  anniversary,  we  were  compelled  at  four  different  times  to  draw  our  boat  to  the  shore 
during  a storm,  once  at  great  risk  to  us  all.  As  I was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  could  not  help  my- 
self, brother  Edwards  built  a shelter  against  the  wind  for  your  mother  and  you  out  of  cedar  boughs. 
April  29th,  we  crossed  Miami  Bay,  not  without  considerable  danger,  and  the  next  day  we  arrived  at 
Detroit.  Here  our  whole  company  remained  until  August.  Our  Indians,  who  had  been  scattered  in  many 
different  places, received  permission  to  assemble  here,  and  after  several  families  had  come,  we  commenced 
a settlement  on  the  Huron  River,  which  empties  into  Lake  St.  Clair.  Many  of  our  Indians  joined  us 
here,  and  the  commandant,  now  Colonel  De  Peyster,  provided  us  with  provisions.  As  the  Brethren 
Jungmann,  and  Senseman  were  in  the  year  1785  to  return  to  Bethlehem,  your  parents  concluded  to  send 
you  with  them  to  the  school  at  Bethlehem.  After  a farewell  love-feast,  these  brethren  set  out,  May  16th, 
your  father  accompanying  us  as  far  as  Detroit.  The  journey  was  made  by  boat  across  Lake  Erie,  and 
after  being  detained  at  Niagara  for  two  weeks,  in  the  same  way.  across  Lake  Ontario  to  Wood’s  Creek, 
and  thence  by  way  of  Schenectady  and  Albany  to  Bethlehem,  at  which  place  you  arrived  July  8th. 

To  the  above  account,  Miss  Heckewelder  a number  of  years  before  her 
death  added  the  following . 

On  this  journey  we  were  often  compelled  to  spend  the  night  in  the  woods  in  tents.  We  heard  the 
wolves  howling  about  our  camp,  and  built  large  fires  to  keep  them  away.  As  we  were  often  compelled 
to  go  on  foot,  I became  very  tired,  and  old  Father  Jungmann  used  to  carry  me  for  miles  on  his  back. 
Arrived  at  Bethlehem,  I was  placed  in  the  Children’s  Institute,  being  then  only  five  years  old.  There 
was  at  that  time  no  boarding  school.  This  was  only  instituted  the  following  year.  I look  back  upon 
the  years  spent  at  this  institution  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  We  received  the  most  affectionate  and 
tender  treatment,  and  the  exemplary  Christian  demeanor  of  our  teachers  has  made  an  abiding  impres- 
sion on  my  heart.  My  school  days  being  ended,  I entered  the  Sisters’  House.  Having  been  received 
into  the  Church  a short  time  before,  I partook  of  my  first  communion  on  August  13th,  1795. 

In  my  twentieth  year  I received  a call  as  teacher  in  the  recently  established  boarding  school  at  Litiz. 
Here  I remained  for  five  years,  until  the  impaired  state  of  my  hearing  compelled  me  to  resign,  and  I 
returned  to  Bethlehem.  At  Litiz  I had  many  severe  experiences  ; many,  too,  which  were  very  bene- 
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ficial  to  me.  The  Holy  Spirit  wrought  wonderfully  upon  my  heart,  and  the  sinful  state  of  my  heart  was 
revealed  to  me.  I spent  many  sad  and  troubled  hours,  trying  to  build  up  a righteousness  of  my  own, 
and  yet  never  discerning  what  a Redeemer  I had.  On  the  occasion  of  a choir  communion,  September 
io,  1803,  I had  a peculiarly  deep  feeling  of  my  own  poverty  and  sinfulness,  and  yet  I experienced  the 
peace  of  God  in  my  soul  in  a way  which  I cannot  in  words  describe.  An  ineffable  feeling  of  love  and 
gratitude  to  Him  who  could  bless  and  forgive  one  so  unworthy  as  myself,  filled  my  soul.  Now,  every- 
thing was  bright  within  me  ; I had  passed  from  death  to  life.  In  this  blessed  frame  of  mind  I remained 
for  a long  time;  but  I had  yet  many  things  to  learn,  and  in  spite  of  many  alterations  in  my  spiritual  life, 
the  Saviour  was  ever  my  helper  and  consoler.  The  total  loss  of  my  hearing  occasioned  me  much  pain, 
and  I had  a severe  struggle  before  I could  resign  myself  implicitly  to  this  deprivation.  The  thought  that 
this  trial  came  from  the  Lord  and  was  intended  for  my  advancement  in  the  heavenly  life,  has  now  en- 
tirely reconciled  me  to  it. 

A review  of  my  experience  fills  me  with  grateful  love  to  Him  whose  leadings  have  been  so  gracious 
and  wise.  I know  myself  to  be  nothing.  Through  grace  alone  I am  what  I am. 

The  loss  of  her  hearing  prevented  Miss  Heckevvelder  from  devoting  her 
future  to  the  object  chosen — the  education  of  young  women  for  useful 
occupations  in  life.  From  1806  she  resided  at  Bethlehem — up  to  1823  in 
the  family  of  her  father,  and  afterward  whith  the  sisters  of  the  church. 
She  was  obliged  to  use  a slate  in  conversation.  Her  habits  were  those 
of  a pious,  industrious  woman.  Her  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity 
were, frequent  and  disinterested.  She  abounded  in  good  works.  Old  age 
curtailed  her  deeds  of  kindness  and  her  ‘ ‘missions  of  love.”  Her  latter 
days  were  spent  in  meekness  and  quietness — waiting  the  coming  of  her 
time.  Her  last  illness  was  short,  and  her  end  was  peace.  She  died  in 
the  assurance  of  a blessed  immortality,  September  19th,  1 868,  aged  eighty- 
seven  years,  five  months,  and  two  days.  Her  remains  were  deposited  by 
those  of  her  father  in  the  Moravian  cemetery,  at  Bethlehem. 

We  here  leave  our  first  inquiry,  and  give  the  reader  a brief  sketch  of 
the  first  white  person  born  in  Ohio,  after  the  settlement  made  at  Marietta, 
on  the  Ohio,  in  1788.  That  person  was  Leicester  G.  Converse.  He  was 
born  at  Marietta,  February  7,  1789,  and  resided  there  for  many  years. 
In  1835  he  located  in  Morgan  County,  engaging  in  mercantile  opera- 
tions, from  which,  in  1846,  he  retired  to  his  farm,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Muskingum,  about  five  miles  above  McConnelsville.  There 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  which  occurred  February  14,  1859. 
Mr.  Converse  was  a man  of  character  and  ability,  an  exemplary  Christian, 
and  a citizen  of  great  usefulness.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  farming, 
and  for  several  years  before  his  death  was  interested  in  the  operations  of 
the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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The  following  signatures  are  the  facsimile  autographs  of  the  founders 
of  the  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of  the 
signers  of  association  of  1774.  They  will  be  studied  with  interest,  as  most 
of  the  men  whose  autographs  are  here  given  were  prominent  characters 
in  American  affairs  in  the  time  in  which  they  lived : 


~MaJ[achvfetn 

Bay ; 


Rihode-I/land 

and 

Providence, 

Plantation 
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► JV'ort  A -Carolina 
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GREAT  IROQUOIS  GATHERING. 

At  ten  o’clock  A.  M.,  October  9,  a curious  gathering  of  people  assembled  at  the  rooms  of  the  Historical 
Society,  corner  of  Main  and  Court  streets,  Buffalo.  There  were  Indians  in  native  costume  and  in  dress  half 
modern  ; and  there  were  white  men  and  women,  among  whom  were  many  of  Buffalo’s  most  prominent 
citizens.  They  had  met  to  bury  Red  Jacket  and  contemporary  chiefs  at  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery. 

The  bearers  took  places  around  the  caskets  containing  the  bones  of  their  old  chiefs,  and  after  a few 
words  of  instruction  bore  them  down  stairs,  singing  a low  dirge  as  they  walked.  At  the  curbstone  on 
Court  street  six  hearses  were  waiting  to  receive  the  caskets.  It  was  a novel  sight — the  Indians  in  feath- 
ers, paint,  bright  ornaments  and  costumes,  with  heads  bowed,  carrying  between  them  the  remains  of 
their  celebrated  chiefs. 

Several  of  the  Indians  carried  tomahawks,  and  many  wore  buckskin  coats,  leggins  and  moccasins. 
When  the  hearses  had  received  the  caskets  the  bearers  were  placed  in  carriages.  The  funeral  cortege 
formed  in  double  line,  with  the  head  resting  on  Pearl  street.  Delegates,  invited  guests,  and  members  of 
the  Historical  Society  took  carriages,  and  the  procession  moved  off.  A large  crowd  had  gathered  around 
the  entrance  to  the  rooms,  and  many  people  looked  on  from  private  carriages.  When  the  procession 
had  passed,  the  latter  fell  in  at  the  rear  and  followed  to  Forest  Lawn.  The  cortege  numbered  over  sixty 
carriages,  besides  the  hearses,  and  drove  in  double  file  down  Pearl  street  and  up  Main,  past  the  home  of 
President  William  D.  Forbes,  who  was  prevented  from  attending  by  illness. 

The  procession  turned  into  Delaware  avenue  through  Virginia  street,  and  arrived  at  Forest  Lawn 
about  ten  o’clock.  There,  on  the  right  of  the  roadway  from  the  entrance,  in  a conspicuous  location,  the 
foundation  for  the  Red  Jacket  monument  had  been  built.  Over  it  the  platform  for  the  ceremonies  stood, 
and  above  it  waved  the  American  flag.  In  front  of  the  platform  were  six  open  graves.  The  hearers 
backed  up  to  the  side  of  the  roadway,  and  the  delegates  and  distinguished  visitors  took  places  on  the 
platform. 

Chiefs  Levi  Jonathan,  an  Onondaga  ; Benjamin  Carpenter,  a Cayuga ; Henry  Clink,  an  Oneida  ; John 
Fraser,  a Mohawk;  Moses  Hill,  a Tuscarora;  and  Andrew  Snow,  a Seneca,  then  gathered  as  bearers 
around  the  hearse  containing  Red  Jacket’s  remains.  They  had  been  selected  at  a council  and  repre- 
sented the  Six  Nations,  one  from  each  great  tribe,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occupied  the  "Long- 
house.”  They  are  leading  men  in  their  tribes.  Chiefs  John  Buck,  an  Onondaga ; Joseph  Porter,  an 
Oneida ; Thomas  Isaac,  a Tuscarora  ; and  Peter  Powless,  a Mohawk,  the  bearers  of  Destroy  Town, 
took  places  in  the  rear  of  the  hearse  containing  that  chief’s  bones.  The  other  bearers  did  the  same — 
David  Hill,  John  Hill,  the  Rev.  Z.  L.  Jemison,  Senecas;  and  Robert  David,  a Cayuga,  for  Young 
Chief’s  casket;  Thomas  Lay,  Silver  Smith,  William  Jones  and  John  Jacket,  all  Senecas,  for  Little 
Billy’s  coffin ; and  Nicholas  Parker,  a Seneca ; John  Mountpleasant,  a Tuscarora ; Thomas  David  and 
Thomas  Jemison,  Cayugas,  for  the  bones  of  Tall  Peter. 

At  a signal  from  Undertaker  Farwell,  the  bearers  walked  slowly  to  the  graves,  placed  the  caskets  on 
rests,  and  took  places  on  the  platform.  The  gathering  there  was  a notable  one.  Among  the  persons 
who  sat  on  the  platform  were  : General  Ely  S.  Parker,  or  Do-ne-ho-ga-wa,  the  "Open  door,”  head  chief 
of  the  Senecas,  now  of  New  York  City,  and  his  wife;  the  Rev.  L.  Jemison,  Ska-oh-ya-dih , "Beyond 
the  sky,”  of  Cattaraugus  Reservation  ; John  Jacket,  Sno-gyo-aja-ach,  "The  whole  earth,”  Plover  tribe 
of  Senecas,  and  a grandson  of  the  distinguished  orator  and  chief;  Moses  Stephenson,  An-o-wah-nay-or, 
" Broad  path,”  Cattaraugus  ; William  Jones,  Tho-na-so-wah , "Big  sand,  or  large  sand,”  Seneca  ; Mary 
A.  J.  Jones,  Jo-on-do-oh,  “ It  has  put  the  tree  again  into  the  water,”  Seneca,  a great-granddaughter  of 
Red  Jacket ; Abby  Jacket,  Oh-no-syo-dyno,  " It  has  thrown  away  the  house,”  Seneca,  a granddaughter 
of  Red  Jacket  ; Sarah  Jacket,  O-ge-jo-dyno,  "It  has  thrown  away  the  corn  tassel,”  Seneca;  Irene  Jones, 
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Gan-yah-was,  “ It  sifts  the  skies;”  Benjamin  Carpenter,  De-ska-he,  “ More  than  eleven,”  Cayuga;  John 
Frasier,  A-sta-wen-ser-on-ha , “Ratler,”  Mohawk;  Joseph  Porter,  Or-on-ya-de-ka,  “Burning  sky,” 
Oneida;  Henry  Church,  Kanogwaga , “Corn  cob,”  Oneida;  Levi  Jonathan,  Kadagwaji,  “Well 
bruised,”  Onondaga;  Peter  Powless,  La-de-ka-ri-wa-de , “Two  stories  alike,"  Mohawk;  Moses  Hill, 
Tgo-gwa-wa-ken,  “ Holding  company,”  Tuscarora  ; John  Buck,  Ska-na-wa-da,  “Beyond  the  swamp,” 
Onondaga;  James  Jemison,  Oeyo-no-do-gen,  “Between  the  mountains,”  Cayuga;  John  Hill,  Seneca; 
William  Nephew,  So-noh-yoh-wah,  Seneca;  Robert  David,  Sa-ko-ye-wa-tha,  “ Keeper  awake,  ” Cayuga; 
Andrew  Snow,  To-sen-e-doh,  Seneca;  Josiah  Hill,  Sa-ko-ka-ryes , “He  bites  them ;”  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gilkison,  Superintendent  and  Commissioner  of  the  Grand  River  Reserve,  Ontario  ; John  Jacket,  Sho- 
gyo-a-ja-aeh , or  “Holding  up  our  earth,”  a grandson  of  Red  Jacket;  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Lambert,  of 
Waterloo,  who  wrote  the  reply  to  Robert  G.  Ingersoll ; Chester  A.  Lay,  Ho-do-an-jiah,  1 ' Bearing  the 
Earth,”  the  Government  interpreter  of  the  Senecas;  Mr.  Norman  Seymour,  Secretary  of  the  Livingston 
County  Historical  Society ; the  Rev.  Walter  Anthony,  She-qua-qk-nind,  a Delaware  Indian  from  the 
Grand  River  Reserve;  Little  Willie  Red  Jacket  Jones,  Sho-gyo-a-ja-aeh,  “Holding  up  our  Earth,”  of 
the  Turtle  Clan,  a great-grandson  of  Red  Jacket ; Miss  Jessie  Osborne,  a Mohawk,  great-granddaughter 
of  Captain  Brant ; Isaac  T.  Parker,  of  Batavia,  Da-jts-ta-ga-na,  “ Watching  the  Council  fire,”  a printer, 
and  nephew  of  General  Parker  ; Major  F.  H.  Furniss,  Crystal  Springs,  an  Indian  antiquarian  ; George 
S.  Conover,  Indian  historian,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Maris  B.  Pierce,  widow  of  Chief  Pierce  of  the  Sen- 
ecas ; Mrs.  Laura  N.  Wright,  widow  of  the  noted  missionary,  who  has  lived  fifty-one  years  with  the 
Indians  ; Mrs.  Harriet  Maxwell  Converse,  of  New  York,  daughter  of  the  Indian  teacher  and  writer ; 
Mr.  Daniel  McMillan,  from  the  Genesee  Valley,  now  eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  father  of  Daniel  H. 
McMillan,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo;  the  Misses  Johnson,  daughters  of  the  late  Chief  Johnson,  of  Brantford, 
Ont. ; John  Mountpleasant,  Dah-gah-yah-dent,  “Falling  Woods,”  Chief-sachem  of  the  Tuscaroras  ; 
Mrs.  John  Mountpleasant,  Ge-goh-sa-seh,  or  “Wildcat,”  only  sister  of  General  Parker,  and  others — 
members  of  the  Historical  Society  and  guests. 

The  Rev.  Zachariah  Jemison,  a Seneca  and  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  tall,  straight,  and  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  offered  prayer  in  his  native  tongue.  His  voice  was  earnest,  and  touched  all  by  its  pathetic 
tones,  though  none  but  the  Indians  understood.  W.  C.  Bryant,  Esq. , of  Buffalo,  an  adopted  Iroquois, 
then  delivered  the  following  address : 

Friends  and  Brethren — The  clamor  of  contending  parties  in  a great  political  contest  is  calculated 
to  absorb  public  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  subjects  of  an  ideal,  historic  or  sentimental  character. 
Amid  the  din  and  uproar  of  this  strife  for  the  spoils  and  honors  of  office,  how  few  have  eye  or  ear  to  per- 
ceive the  pathos,  the  mournful  significance  of  a scene  like  this  ; we  are  here  to  bury  the  aboriginal  lords 
of  the  domain  in  which  we  dwell,  and  which  is  now  all  our  own.  They  met  our  pioneer  fathers  in  amity, 
and  divided  with  them  their  slender  store  of  corn  and  venison.  They  freely  shed  their  blood  for  us  on 
this  frontier  in  the  second  war  for  independence.  They  are  now  nearly  all  wasted  away,  and  the  once 
proud  and  war-like  Senecas  will  soon  be  classed  with  the  tribes  and  races  of  men  that  were,  but  shall  be 
no  more.  Their  history,  and  that  of  their  kindred  and  confederate  tribes,  composing  the  Iroquois,  or 
Six  Nations,  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  our  earlier  annals.  They  constituted  the  most  gifted  and 
powerful  member  of  the  American  aboriginal  family.  For  generations  they  formed  an  impregnable  bar- 
rier against  the  restless,  daring  and  ambitious  designs  of  the  French.  Their  fidelity  and  valor  largely 
determined  the  destinies  of  a continent. 

At  the  period  of  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Senecas  had  reached  the 
highest  state  of  tranquillity  and  happiness  which  a savage  race  can  be  permitted  to  attain.  The  bulk  of 
their  population  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  and  on  the  shores  of  the  contiguous  lakes.  The  con- 
ditions here  were  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a vigorous  race,  even  under  the  disadvantages 
and  limitations  incident  to  the  hunter  state.  At  the  most  favorable  position  in  the  temperate  zone,  with  a 
climate  equable  and  bracing  ; a land  of  billowy  hills  and  blossomy  vales,  drained  by  a river  whose  annual 
overflow  enriched  broad  belts  of  natural  clearing  that  in  the  autumn  exulted  in  luxuriant  harvest  of  golden 
maize,  a river  which,  with  a short  portage  to  the  Ohio,  gave  the  flotillas  of  birchen  canoes  access  to  the 
heart  of  a continent  ; diversified  by  sunless  forests  and  wide  stretches  of  cloud-flecked  prairies,  or  oak 
openings,  whose  solitude  was  enlivened  by  herds  of  deer  and  elk  ; spangled  by  lakes  whose  crystal  depths 
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were  populous  with  fishes,  and  on  whose  placid  bosoms  innumerable  wild  fowl  plumed  their  breasts — a 
region  of  marvelous  beauty  and  fertility,  the  Genesee  country  has  been  aptly  termed  the  paradise  of  the 
red  men;  The  Indian’s  appreciation  of  its  transcendent  loveliness  is  embodied  in  the  imperishable  name 
which  he  bestowed  upon  it,  Gennisheyo,  the  shining  or  beautiful  valley. 

The  Senecas,  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  slowly  awakening  from  the  spell  of  the 
hunter  state.  Their  chief  source  of  subsistence  had  ceased  to  be  the  precarious  chase,  and  had  become 
to  a large  extent  the  fruits  of  their  own  rude  husbandry.  From  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  they  had 
obtained  the  seeds  of  the  apple,  peach  and  pear,  and  had  surrounded  their  villages  with  thriving  orchards. 
From  the  Dutch  settlers  on  the  distant  Mohawk  they  had  obtained  cattle  and  horses,  and  had  learned  to 
prize  these  inestimable  adjuncts  of  civilized  life.  They  had  imbibed  from  the  same  sources  some  rude 
notions  of  domestic  architecture,  and  had  learned  to  covet  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  dwellings 
reared  by  the  pale-faces,  A comparatively  pure,  spiritual,  religious  faith  and  the  beneficent  workings  of 
their  wonderful  scheme  of  government,  stimulated  by  their  observation  of  the  white  manifold  inventions, 
had  begun  to  work  a change  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  indigenous  population. 

The  Iroquois  aimed  at  universal  sovereignty,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  imposed  by  the 
haughty  actors  was  total  abstinence  from  war.  Acknowledged  masters  of  the  continent,  the  energies 
which  had  found  exercise  in  war  would  naturally  have  turned  to  pursuits  more  consonant  with  peace. 
The  progress  of  transformation  would  have  required  centuries.  But  think  of  the  long  ages  which  wit- 
nessed the  evolution  of  the  modern  Englishman  from  the  painted  savage  whom  Caesar  met  in  Britain. 

Oratory  was  not  alone  a natural  gift,  but  an  art  among  the  Iroquois.  It  enjoined  painful  study,  unre- 
mitting practice,  and  sedulous  observation  of  the  style  and  methods  of  the  best  masters.  Red  Jacket 
did  not  rely  upon  his  native  power  alone,  but  cultivated  the  art  with  the  same  assiduity  that  characterized 
the  great  Athenian  orator.  The  Iroquois,  as  their  earliest  English  histoiian  observed,  cultivated  an  attic 
or  classic  elegance  of  speech  which  entranced  every  ear  among  their  red  auditory. 

Their  language  was  flexible  and  sonorous,  the  sense  largely  depending  upon  inflection,  copious  in 
vowel  sounds,  abounding  in  metaphor  ; affording  constant  opportunity  for  the  ingehious  combination  and 
construction  of  words  to  image  delicate  and  varying  shades  of  thought,  and  to  express  vehement  mani- 
festations of  passion,  admitting  of  greater  and  more  sudden  variations  in  pitch  than  .is  permissible  in 
English  oratory,  and  encouraging  pantomimic  gesture  for  greater  force  and  effect.  In  other  words,  it  was 
not  a cold,  artificial,  mechanical  medium  for  the  expression  of  thought  and  emotion,  or  the  concealment 
of  either,  but  was  constructed/as  we  may  fancy  much  as  was  the  tuneful  tongue  spoken  by  our  first  par- 
ents, who  stood  in  even  closer  relations  to  nature. 

The  great  incentive  to  eloquence,  patriotism,  was  not  lacking  to  the  Ciceros  of  the  wilds.  No  nation 
of  which  we  have  a record  was  dominated  in  a larger  degree  by  this  lofty  sentiment.  They  were  proud 
of  their  history  and  their  achievements,  devotedly  attached  to  their  institutions,  and  enthusiastic  at  the 
mention  of  the  long  line  of  chieftians  and  sages  who  from  the  era  of  Hiawatha  had  assisted  in  erecting 
this  grand  Indian  empire.  The  time  will  come  when  the  institutions,  policy,  eloquence  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  remarkable  people  will  be  the  themes  of  study  for  the  youth  in  our  schools  of  learning. 
The  unvarying  courtesy,  sobriety  and  dignity  of  their  convocations  led  one  of  their  learned  Jesuit  histor- 
ians to  liken  them  to  the  Roman  Senate. 

We  boast  of  our  chivalric  treatment  and  estimate  of  the  feeble  sex.  We  delight  to  measure  our  supe- 
riority over  the  nations  of  antiquity  by  this  standard.  The  Indian  woman  cultivated  the  soil  in  a rude, 
primitive  way,  and  performed  a considerable  amount  of  toil  connected  with  their  simple  mode  of  life. 
She  is  represented  in  our  popular  histories  as  a drudge  and  slave  to  her  haughty  and  lazy  lord.  The  fact 
is  far  different.  She  was  regarded  as  the  only  rightful  owner  of  the  soil.  She  was  entitled  to  a voice  in 
their  councils  when  emergencies  arose  affecting  the  weal  of  the  nation,  represented  by  a speaker  of  her 
own  selection,  a voice  that  was  respectfully  heeded  and  often  proved  potential  and  decisive.  The  chil- 
dren born  to  her  belonged  to  her  clan,  not  to  that  of  her  husband.  In  the  event  of  a vacant  chieftainship 
it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  chief  matron  of  the  family  to  name  the  favored  one  who  should  be  his  suc- 
cessor. There  is  not  an  instance  in  history  where  the  appeal  which  defenseles  female  virtue  makes  to  the 
stronger  sex  was  disregarded  by  her  Iroquois  captors.  Has  our  boasted  civilization  paid  greater  homage 
to  the  character  of  woman  than  did  these  barbarians?  The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  did  not  only 
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check  the  new  impulse  among  the  Senecas  toward  progress,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  downfall  of  the 
whole  Iroquois  confederacy.  The  Senecas,  denying  their  ancient  traditions,  had  wisely  resolved  upon  a 
position  of  neutrality  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  Partly  by  artifice,  partly  by  fervent  appeals  to 
that  covenant  chain  which  had  so  long  bound  them  to  the  British,  they  were  induced  reluctantly  to  give 
their  allegiance  to  the  latter.  They  had  no  concern  in  the  quarrel,  and  the  issue,  if  unfavorable  to  Brit- 
ain, involved  irretrievable  disaster  to  her  humble  allies.  The  long  and  bloody  war,  the  desolating  cam- 
paign of  Sullivan,  signalized  by  the  merciless  destruction  of  their  dwellings,  orchards,  crops,  domestic 
animals,  and  all  their  wealth,  save  the  blackened  soil,  the  winter  of  unexampled  vigor  that  followed,  and 
which  rendered  resource  to  the  chase,  as  a means  of  subsistence,  impossible,  were  fatal  to  the  Seneca 
nation.  The  Mohawks  and  the  bulk  of  the  other  confederate  tribes,  save  the  friendly  Oneidas  and  the 
Senecas,  followed  the  British  flag  to  Canada.  The  remnant  of  the  Senecas,  through  the  humane  inter- 
vention of  Washington,  were  permitted  to  return  and  rake  the  ashes  from  their  devastated  hearths,  but 
they  returned  as  vassals  and  no  longer  a sovereign  nation. 

Red  Jacket  returned  with  them.  He  was  young  when  the  war  commenced.  We  can  easily  conjure 
up  the  figure  ot  the  youthful  warrior  from  the  shreds  of  tradition  which  have  come  down  to  us — an  In- 
dian Apollo,  graceful,  alert,  quick-witted,  fleet  of  foot,  the  favorite  messenger  of  British  officers  to  convey 
intelligence  from  one  military  post  to  another,  and  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  traditional  scarlet  tunic, 
and  caused  him  to  be  christened  Otetiani,  or  “Always  Ready.”  He  acquired  no  distinction  as  a warrior 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  for  he  was  born  an  orator,  and  while  morally  brave,  lacked  the  stolid 
insensibility  to  suffering  and  slaughter  which  characterized  their  war  captains.  We  can  imagine  him  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  grown  older,  wiser  in  experience  and  reflection,  more  ambitious  and  crafty,  with 
greater  confidence  in  his  rich,  natural  gifts  of  logic,  persuasion  and  invective,  and  attaining  by  virtue  of 
these  attributes  the  chief  place  of  power  and  influence  in  his  nation — alas  ! a wronged  and  broken  nation. 
The  repose,  however,  so  essential  to  the  recuperation'  of  this  wasted  people,  was  denied  them.  Every 
breeze  wafted  to  the  ears  of  the  Indian  hunter  the  ring  of  the  white  man’s  axe  and  the  crashing  of  falling 
trees.  The  restless  feet  of  the  pale-faces  were  on  their  track,  first  a slender  stream  of  traders  and 
adventurers,  many  of  them  seeking  the  far  woodland  solitudes  as  a shelter  from  outraged  and  pursuing 
justice  ; then  a tide  of  immigrants  ever  waxing  in  volume  until  the  Seneca  territory  was  islanded  by  a 
sea  of  covetous,  hungry  pale-faces. 

Red  Jacket  was  no  longer  the  petted  though  humble  Otetiani , but  the  Sagoyewatha  of  his  tribe  ; the 
“ keeper-sake  ” of  a broken,  war-wasted  people,  fast  lapsing  into  a somnolent  state  which  only  by  a little 
precedes  dissolution.  He  loved  his  people,  who  were  still  the  proprietors  of  a magnificent  domain.  He 
yearned  over  them  as  a hunted  lion  over  its  whelps.  The  efforts  of  the  “gamblers,”  as  he  aptly  termed 
the  land  speculators  and  the  companies  endowed  with  incomprehensible  rights  of  pre-emption,  to  dis- 
possess the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil,  lashed  his  soul  into  fury.  He  hated  the  enemies  of  his  people  with 
fierce  and  unrelenting  hatred,  and  he  consecrated  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  baffling 
their  mercenary  schemes.  Inconceivably  difficult  was  the  task.  He  could  neither  read  nor  speak 
English,  nor  any  other  language  spoken  by  the  whites,  and  yet  his  speeches  in  council,  mutilated  frag- 
ments of  which  remain,  disclose  an  acute  and  lofty  intellect,  a vigorous  understanding,  a marvelous  mem- 
ory, an  imagination  and  wit  electric  and  phenomenal.  His  logic  was  as  keen  as  a Damascus  blade  ; he 
was  a master  of  satire  and  invective  ; he  thoroughly  understood  the  windings  and  intricacies  of  what  we 
term  human  nature.  His  denunciation  had  the  terrible  vehemence  of  the  thunder  bolt,  and  anon  his 
oratory  would  be  as  grateful  and  caressing  as  a midsummer  evening’s  breeze.  Replying  to  Mr.  Ogden, 
the  head  of  the  great  Ogden  Land  Company,  he  exclaimed  with  ineffable  scorn  : ‘ ‘ Did  I not  tell  you 

the  last  time  we  met  that  whilst  Red  Jacket  lived  you  would  get  no  more  land  of  the  Indians?  How, 
then,  while  you  see  him  alive  and  strong,”  striking  his  hand  violently  on  his  breast,  “ do  you  think  to 
make  him  a liar  ? ” 

Often  the  fierceness  of  his  temper,  the  righteous  indignation  that  swelled  his  bosom,  impelled  him  to 
hurl  defiance  at  his  foes,  and  to  use  language  the  possible  consequence  of  which  caused  the  more  timid 
and  abject  of  his  followers  to  tremble  with  apprehension.  But  Red  Jacket  would  retract  not  a single 
word,  although  a majority  of  the  chiefs  would  sometimes  secretly  deprecate  the  severity  of  his  utterances. 
Again,  on  other  occasions  sorely  beset  and  almost  despairing,  he  would  essay  to  melt  the  hearts  of  the 
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pitiless  pursuers  of  his  people,  and  give  utterance  to  such  touching  words  as  these  : “We  first  knew 

you  a feeble  plant  which  wanted  a little  earth  whereon  to  grow.  We  gave  it  you — and  afterward,  when 
we  could  have  trod  you  under  our  feet,  we  watered  and  protected  you,  and  now  you  have  grown  to  be  a 
mighty  tree,  whose  top  reaches  the  clouds,  and  whose  branches  overspread  the  whole  land  ; whilst  we, 
who  were  then  the  tall  pine  of  the  forest,  have  become  the  feeble  plant,  and  need  your  protection." 

Again,  assuming  the  pleading  tones  of  a suppliant,  he  said  : “When  you  first  came  here,  you  clung 

around  our  knee,  and  called  us  father.  We  took  you  by  the  hand  and  called  you  brothers.  You  have 
grown  greater  than  we,  so  that  we  no  longer  can  reach  up  to  your  hand.  But  we  wish  to  cling  around 
your  knee  and  be  called  your  children." 

Anon,  pointing  to  some  crippled  warriors  of  the  War  of  1812,  among  the  Indian  portion  of  his  audi- 
tors, and  blazing  with  indignation,  he  exclaimed:  “ * * * It  was  not  our  quarrel.  We  knew  not 

that  you  were  right.  We  asked  not.  We  cared  not.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  you  were  our  brothers. 
We  fought  and  bled  for  you — and  now  (pointing  to  some  Indians  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  con- 
test) dare  you  pretend  that  our  father,  the  President,  while  he  sees  our  blood  running  yet  fresh  from  the 
wounds  received  while  fighting  his  battles,  has  sent  you  with  a message  to  persuade  us  to  relinquish  the 
poor  remains  of  our  once  boundless  possessions — to  sell  the  birthplace  of  our  children,  and  the  graves 
of  our  father?  No!  Sooner  than  believe  that  he  gave  you  this  message,  we  will  believe  that  you  have 
stolen  your  commission,  and  are  a cheat  and  a liar  !” 

In  debate  Red  Jacket  proved  himself  the  peer  of  the  most  adroit  and  able  men  with  whom  he  was 
confronted.  He  had  the  provisions  of  every  treaty  between  the  Senecas  and  the  whites  by  heart.  On  a 
certain  occasion,  in  a council  at  which  Governor  Tompkins  was  present,  a dispute  arose  as  to  the  terms 
of  a certain  treaty.  “You  have  forgotten,”  said  the  agent,  “we  have  it  written  down  on  paper.”  “The 
paper  then  tells  a lie,”  rejoined  Red  Jacket.  “I  have  it  written  down  here,”  he  added,  placing  his  hand 
with  great  dignity  upon  his  brow.  “There  is  the  book  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  the  Indian;  it  does 
not  lie!”  A reference  was  made  to  the  treaty  in  question,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  the 
document  confirmed  every  word  the  unlettered  statesman  uttered.  He  was  a man  of  resolute,  indom- 
itable will.  He  never  acknowledged  a defeat  until  every  means  of  defense  was  exhausted.  In  his 
demeanor  toward  the  whites  he  was  dignified  and  generally  reserved.  He  had  an  innate  refinement  and 
grace  of  manner  that  stamped  him  the  true  gentleman,  because  with  him  these  virtues  were  inborn  and 
not  simulated  or  acquired.  He  would  interrupt  the  mirthful  conversation  of  his  Indian  companies  by 
assuring  their  white  host  that  the  unintelligible  talk  and  laughter  to  which  he  listened  had  no  relevancy 
to  their  kind  entertainer  or  their  surroundings. 

At  the  outset  Red  Jacket  was  disposed  to  welcome  civilization  and  Christianity  among  his  people,  but 
he  was  not  slow  to  observe  that  proximity  to  the  whites  inevitably  tended  toward  the  demoralization  of 
the  Senecas;  that  to  preserve  them  from  contamination  they  must  be  isolated  from  the  influence  of  the 
superior  race,  all  of  whom,  good  and  bad,  he  indiscriminately  classed  as  Christians.  He  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  missionaries  and  their  converts.  He  could  not  always  rely  upon  his  constituency,  torn 
as  they  were  by  dissentions,  broken-spirited,  careless  of  the  future,  impatient  at  any  interruption  of 
present  gratification,  and  incapable  of  discerning,  as  he  did,  the  terrible,  inexorable  distiny  toward  which 
they  were  slowly  advancing. 

In  this  unequal  and  mournful  struggle  to  preserve  the  inheritance  and  nationality  of  his  people,  his 
troubled  and  unhapy  career  drew  slowly  to  its  close.  That  keen  and  subtle  intellect,  that  resolute  soul 
which,  David-like,  unpanoplied,  without  arms  or  armor  save  the  simple  ones  that  nature  gave,  dared 
encounter  the  Goliaths  of  the  young  republic,  were  dimmed  and  chilled  at  last ; advancing  years  and 
unfortunate  excess  had  accomplished  their  legitimate  work.  The  end  to  that  clouded  and  melancholy 
career  was  fast  approaching.  But  until  the  close,  when  death  was  imminent,  he  had  no  concern  or 
thought  which  did  not  affect  his  people.  He  visited  them  from  cabin  to  cabin  repeating  his  warnings 
and  injunctions,  the  lessons  of  a life  devoted  to  their  interests,  and  bade  them  a last  and  affectionate 
farewell.  He  died  calmly,  like  a philosopher,  in  the  arms  of  the  noble  Christian  woman  who  has  made 
this  society  the  custodian  of  his  sacred  relics.  He  was  a phenomenon,  a genius,  with  all  the  frailties  and 
all  the  fascination  which  that  word  implies,  in  natural  powers  equal  to  any  of  the  civilized  race. 

Granted  that  he  was  vain,  granted  that  he  sometimes  dissembled  like  one  of  our  modern  statesmen, 
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granted  that  toward  the  close  of  his  unhappy  life  he  partook  too  often  of  that  Circean  cup  which  has 
proved  the  bane  of  so  many  men  of  genius  of  every  race,  we  cannot  change  our  estimate  of  his  great- 
ness; he  remains  still,  the  consummate  orator,  the  resolute,  unselfish  patriot,  the  forest  statesman 
centuries  in  advance  of  his  race.  The  central  figure  in  ihat  little  group  of  aboriginal  heroes  which  stands 
out  in  lurid  relief  on  the  canvas  of  American  history. 

He  has  been  fitly  called  “ The  last  of  the  Senecas.”  His  life  was  troubled  and  unhappy.  There  has 
been  no  rest  allowed  even  to  his  bones  in  the  lowly  grave  w’hich  should  have  been  sacred  and  unpro- 
faned. We  now  commit  the  mouldering  relics  of  his  humanity,  surrounded,  as  he  wished,  by  those  of 
kindred  and  friends,  to  their  last  resting  place.  And  here  the  dust  of  our  antagonistic  races  will  com- 
mingle undisturbed,  until  the  final  summons  shall  call  alike,  from  “the  ostentatious  mausoleum  of  the 
white  man  and  the  humble  grave  of  the  Indian,”  the  innumerable  dead  to  one  common  judgment. 

Though  the  occasion  was  a solemn  one,  the  address  was  applauded.  Chief  John  Buck,  the  hereditary 
" keeper  of  the  Wampum-belt,”  then  arose,  holding  in  his  hand  a belt  of  wampum  kept  by  the  Nation 
for  over  300  years.  The  other  Indians  also  arose.  Chief  Buck  then  sang  in  long  low  mournful  tones 
the  following  chant  in  the  Onondaga  language  : 

Now  listen,  ye  who  established  the  Great  League, 

Now  it  has  become  old — 

Now  there  is  nothing  but  wilderness, 

Ye  are  in  your  graves  who  established  it — 

Ye  have  taken  it  with  you,  and  have  placed  it  under  you, 

And  there  is  nothing  left  but  a desert. 

There  you  have  taken  your  intellects  with  you. 

"What  ye  established  ye  have  taken  with  you. 

Ye  have  placed  under  your  heads  what  ye  established — 

The  Great  League. 


Then  the  other  chiefs  joined  in  the  chorus  as  follows,  which  is  also  given  in  the  Indian  tongue  : 


Haih-haih! 
Jig-ath-on-tek! 
Ni-yon-Kha! 
Haih-haih ! 

Te  jos-ka-wa-yen-ton. 

Haih-haih! 

Ska-hen-ta-hen-yon. 

Haih! 

Sha-tyher-arta — 

H 0 t-yi-wis-ah-on-gwe — 


Haih! 


Woe!  Woe! 

Harken  ye! 

We  are  diminished! 

Woe!  Woe! 

The  clear  land  has  become  a thicket. 
Woe!  Woe! 

The  clear  places  are  deserted. 
Woe! 

They  are  ih  their  graves — 
They  who  established  it — 
Woe! 


Ka-yan-een-go-ha. 

N e-ti-ken-en-ho-nen. 
Ne-ne  Ken-yoi-wat-at-ye — 
Ka-yan-een-go-ha. 

Haih! 

W a-hai-wak-ay-on-nhe-ha. 
Haih! 

Net-ho  wat-yon-gwen-ten-the. 


The  Great  League. 

Yet  they  declared. 

It  should  endure — 

The  Great  League. 

Woe! 

Their  work  has  grown  old . 
Woe! 

Thus  we  are  become  miserable. 


The  mourners  then  left  the  platform  and  took  places  at  the  heads  of  the  graves.  Chief  Buck,  who 
had  been  chosen  to  deliver  the  address  of  condolence,  spoke  in  Onondaga  for  a few  minutes,  the  other 
chiefs  listening  with  bowed  heads.  The  chant  was  again  repeated.  Many  of  the  audience  were  moved 
to  tears  at  the  strange  sight  and  melancholy  sounds. 
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CONTRIBUTED  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  NORTHERN  OHIO  AND  WESTERN 
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JOHN  GIBSON  TO  NATHANIEL  APPLETON,  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL 

LOAN  OFFICE  AT  BOSTON. 

Treasury  Office,  Phila.  7 Aug.  1777. 

Sir  : 

Your  of  the  21st  July  is  received.  By  Captain  of  the  Light  Dragoons  you  will  receive  a supply 
of  certificates  of  the  several  denominations  to  the  amount  of  dollars,  by  Mr.  Hillegars  account 

it  should  be  , but  in  counting  over  the  number  a sheet  of  the  denomination  of  600  appeared 

among  those  of  three  hundred  which  I have  taken  out  to  be  returned  to  him  in  lieu  of  which  he  will  for- 
ward you  another  to  fill  up  the  numbers  he  has  marked  on  the  cover. 

The  President  of  Congress  has  several  times  been  applied  to  for  his  warrant  on  you  to  pay  the  cashier 
general  the  35, 100  dollars,  and  there  is  a resolution  of  Congress  for  that  purpose  but  it  is  to  me  unac- 
countably deferred,  however  sir,  I will  take  care  this  matter  shall  soon  be  put  to  rights. 

I am  sir, 

Your  most  obedt.  Serv., 

John  Gibson  Jr.,  Comdr.  Genl. 

Nathaniel  Appleton  Esq. 


SAMUEL  B.  WEBB  TO  THOMAS  BULFINCH. 

Withersfield  in  Connecticut,  Feb.  2,  1778. 

Dear  Sir  : 

By  desire  of  my  sister  Mrs.  Simpson,  (who  is  rather  unwell)  I now  enclose  you  a power  of  attor- 
ney, she  says  “she  knows  no  other  friend  in  Boston  she  can  with  freedom  call  on”  and  therefore  begs 
your  kind  attention  to  her  business,  her  situation  is  such  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  her  at  this  sea- 
son to  undertake  a journey,  otherways  she  would  have  set  off  immediately  for  Boston  on  the  receipt  of 
your  letter. 

My  particular  friend  Lieut.  Col.  William  S.  Livingston  sets  off  for  Boston  in  two  or  three  days.  Mrs. 
Simpson  has  communicated  many  particulars  to  him  which  would  be  too  tedious  for  a letter — he  will 
call  on  you — every  civilty  shown  him  will  add  to  the  many  conferred  on  the  family.  With  my  most 
affectionate  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bulfinch  and  little  family,  I am  my  dear  sir, 

. Your  affect.  Servant, 

Samuel  B.  Webb. 


Doctr.  Thomas  Bulfinch. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  HUNTINGTON  TO  SAMUEL  HUNTINGTON. 

(Superscribed  for 

Mr.  Samuel  Huntington, 

at  Dartmouth  College, 

Dresden. 

forwarded  pr  Mr.  Jessie  Kimball.) 

Norwich,  ]an.  19,  1784. 

Dear  Nephew  : 

I have  heard  nothing  of  your  welfare  since  you  left  Coventry,  and  have  no  important  intelligence  to 
communicate.  The  family  and  friends  are  generally  well;  John  Devotion  remains  in  the  same  state  as 
when  you  saw  him  last. 

I am  now  setting  out  for  the  assembly  at  New  Haven,  and  from  thence  with  the  leave  of  Providence 
shall  proceed  on  the  Western  Circuit  to  Litchfield,  Fairfield,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  where  I expect 
to  arrive  the  first  Tuesday  in  March. 

You  will  write  me  by  every  conveyance,  and  generally  direct  your  letters  to  Norwich  as  your  aunt 
will  be  more  desirous  to  hear  from  you  than  you  may  be  to  hear  from  her. 

Should  you  have  any  conveyance  to  Hartford  that  may  arrive  there  between  the  first  and  twelfth  of 
March  write  to  me  and  direct  your  letters  addressed  to  the  care  of  Daniel  Solomon  Smith  at  Hartford. 

Let  me  have  the  pleasure  to  find  that  your  improvements  answer  my  expectations  and  the  experience 
will  not  be  lamented. 

Please  to  make  my  particular  compliments  acceptable  to  Mr.  Woodward,  and  believe  me  to  be  your 
constant  friend  and  affectionate  uncle, 

Sam.  Huntington. 

P.  S.  The  kind  regards  of  your  aunt  and  sister  Fanny  accompany  my  best  wishes. 

S.  H. 


GEN.  HULL  TO  CAPTAIN  CAMPBELL. 


(Superscribed, 

Captain  Campbell, 

Lower  Sandusky.) 


Sandwich,  Upper  Canada,  July  15,  1812. 

Sir  : 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  you  will  march  your  company  with  that  of  Capt’n  Rol- 
and’s to  Detroit.  When  you  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  you  will  relieve  the  officer  commanding  the 
Block  House  there,  and  his  party,  by  placing  one  subaltern,  two  sergeants,  two  corporals  and  16  privates 
at  that  post,  who  will  be  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  contractor’s  agent  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids, 
and  must  report  to  me  from  time  to  time.  An  equal  portion  of  this  relief  will  be  furnished  from  each 
of  your  companies,  according  to  their  strength. 

I am  Sir, 

Captain  Campbell,  Your  Obt.  Servt. , 

W.  Hull,  B.  Genl. , Com.  g. 

; t 


WASHINGTON  IRVING  TO  S.  R.  BILLINGS, 


(Addressed,  S.  R.  Billings, 

51  Pine  Street.) 

Sir  : 


Green  Bay  (Westchester  Co.)  Oct  3,  1836. 


Having  removed  recently  to  the  country,  your  letter  of  the  26th  ult.,  communicating  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Directors  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  N.  York,  to  deliver  a public  address  be- 
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fore  the  institution,  has  just  reached  me.  I cannot  but  feel  deeply  gratified  by  this  mark  of  esteem,  and 
I entertain  so  true  a sense  of  the  object  and  spirit  of  the  Association  that  nothing  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  comply  with  the  invitation.  I am,  however,  so  totally  unused  to  public  speaking,  and 
have  so  invincible  a repugnance  to  anything  of  the  kind,  that  I have  been  compelled  to  decline  similar 
invitations  with  which  I have  been  honored  by  other  institutions,  and  must  likewise  beg  to  be  excused  in 
the  present  instance. 

I will  thank  you,  sir,  to  communicate  to  the  Committe  the  reason  for  declining  the  honor  they  have 
preferred  me,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  them  of  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  proof  of  their  good 
opinion  and  good  will. 

I am  sir, 

Very  Respectfully, 

Your  Obt.  Servt. 

Washington  Irving. 

S.  R.  Billings,  Esq. 


A LETTER  FROM  SIDNEY  RIGDON, 

Addressed — To  Whom  it  may  Concern. 

Kirtland,  March  15,  1837. 

To  any  Gentlemen  of  Business  in  Cleveland  : 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I recommend  to  them  our  much  respected  Citizen  Mr.  Reuben  Had- 
dock, who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  articles  to  some  amount  in  the  merchantile  line  as  also  provis- 
ions. 

From  the  confidence  I have  in  him  as  a man  of  truth,  integrity,  and  property  I will  hereby  bind  my- 
self for  the  payment  of  any  favours  which  he  may  receive  from  any  gentlemen  in  goods  or  provisions. 

Sidney  Rigdon. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  TO  OWEN  LOVEJOY. 

(Superscribed — 

Hon.  O.  Lovejoy, 

Washington,  D.  C.) 

Springfield,  March  8,  1858. 

Hon.  O.  Lovejoy. 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  just  returned  from  court  in  one  of  the  counties  of  your  district,  where  I have  an  inside  view 
that  few  will  have  who  correspond  with  you ; and  I feel  it  rather  a duty  to  say  a word  to  you  about  it. 

Your  danger  has  been  that  democracy  would  wheedle  some  republican  to  run  against  you  without  a 
nomination,  relying  mainly  on  democratic  votes.  1 have  seen  the  strong  men  who  could  make  the  most 
trouble  in  that  way,  and  find  that  they  view  the  thing  in  the  proper  light,  and  will  not  consent  to  be  so 
used.  But  they  have  been  urgently  tempted  by  the  enemy,  and  I think  it  is  still  the  point  for  you  to 
guard  most  vigilantly.  I think  it  is  not  expected  that  you  can  be  beaten  for  a nomination  ; but  do  not 
let  what  I say  as  to  that  lull  you.  Now  let  this  be  strictly  confidential,  not  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
in  it,  but  that  I have  some  highly  valued  friends  who  would  not  like  me  any  the  better  for  writing  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


P.  S. — Be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
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GEN.  THOMAS  TO  COL.  GODDARD. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

Chattanooga,  Ten.,  Feb,  8,  1864. 

Dear  Colonel: 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  the  enclosed  list  of  relics  to  Mrs.  Goddard  with  my  compliments  and 
say  that  I am  sorry  I can  do  no  better  for  the  Sanitary  Commission’s  Fair  now.  So  many  relics  have 
already  been  taken  from  the  battlefields  of  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga,  that  very  few  good  ones  re- 
main. 

Yours  truly, 

Geo.  H.  Thomas. 

Maj.  Gen’l.  U.  S.  S. 


GEN.  CASEY  TO  HON.  HENRY  WILSON, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  5,  1854. 

Hon.  H.  Wilson,  Chairman  Committee  M.  A., 

U.  S.  Senate,  &c. 

The  note  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Military  Committe  of  the  Senate,  inclosing  an  ambulance  Bill 
with  the  request  that  I would  make  such  suggestions  as  might  occur  to  me,  is  received.  I will  state 
frankly  that  from  the  varied  and  unforeseen  circumstances  which  almost  always  accompany  the  operation 
of  an  army  in  the  field  I doubt  the  expediency  of  incorporating  in  an  ambulance  bill  anything  more  than 
a few  general  clauses,  which  subh  circumstances  would  rarely  effect. 

It  would  be  very  proper  to  incorporate  in  a law  the  organization  of  the  Corps  with  the  allowances  of 
Ambulance  to  Regiments,  Batteries,  &c. 

With  these  remarks  I will  proceed  to  make  a few  suggestions  that  have  occured  to  me  on  reading  the 
inclosed  Bill.  1st,  I would  leave  out  the  first  section,  for  the  following  reasons : It  would  seem  to  cre- 

ate a sort  of  an  “ Imperium  ad  Imperio  ” in  the  Army  Corps,  conferring  military  command  “ per  se,’’ 
upon  a class  of  Officers  who  have  never  had  any  such  command.  In  order  for  affairs  to  work  smoothly 
in  an  army,  in  my  opinion,  the  following  principle  should  be  strictly  observed,  viz  : In  no  military 

organization , whether  an  Army,  Army  Corps  or  Division,  or  a Regiment,  a Brigade  or  a Company  should 
there  be  an  Officer  or  non-commissioned  Officer  on  duty  with  the  same,  who  possesses  a command  inde- 
pendent thereof. 

Section  3rd.  Let  the  part  to  which  reference  is  made  read  as  follows  : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Director  or  chief  medical  Officer  of  the  Army  Corps,  to  issue  in  the 
name  of  the  Commander  thereof,  the  proper  order  to  the  Captain,  &c. 

Sec.  5th.  Let  the  part  to  which  reference  is  made  read  as  follows  : 

That  the  1st  Lieut,  assigned  to  the  Ambulance  Corps  of  a Division  shall  have  complete  control  under 
the  Captain  of  all  Ambulances,  &c.,  &c. 

Section  7th.  Provided  that  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  Com- 
mander of  an  Army,  of  an  Army  Corps,  of  a separate  Division  or  Brigade,  or  of  an  Expedition  on  the 
march,  &c.,  &c. 

Section  8th.  He  shall  make  a requisition  signed  by  the  Colonel,  and  countersigned  by  the  Brigade 
and  Division  Commander,  upon  the  1st  Lieut.,  &c. 

Section  9th.  Or  the  Officer,  non-commissioned  Officer  and  private  of  the  Ambulance  Corps,  or  such 
other  non-commissioned  Officers  and  privates  who  may  be  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Ambulance  Corps 
for  the  occasion,  &c.,  &c. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Your  Obed.  Servant, 

Silas  Casey,  Maj.  Gen. 
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E.  D.  BRADLEY  TO  L.  V.  BIERCE,  ESQ.,  REGARDING  THE  PATRIOT  WAR  OF  1838. 

(Addressed  to 

L.  V.  Bierce,  Esq., 

Akron,  Ohio.) 

Dr.  General  : 

I have  received  your  order  dated  at  Detroit,  Dec.  8th,  and  in  answer  will  say  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  go  west  for  at  least  three  Weeks. 

My  health  has  been  so  feeble  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  that  my  business  is  not  in  a situation 
to  leave  till  that  time,  you  must  therefore  excuse  this  necessary  delay,  and  inconsequence  make  such 
other  arrangements  as  will  best  comport  with  the  interests  of  the  service. 

In  the  mean  time  I wish  you  would  give  me  an  account  of  what  transpired  while  yqu  was  above  and 
also  the  plans  and  prospects  of  future  operations  that  I may  act  understandingly  in  the  matter.  There 
is  one  thing  that  I will  again  suggest  which  is  that  all  the  available  patriot  force  East  of  Cleveland  be 
immediately  ordered  West  that  we  may  make  one  united  effort  to  sustain  ourselves  after  gaining  the 
enemy’s  territory.  We  must  have  a rallying  point. 

The  idea  of  attack  at  different  points  with  a force  wholly  inadequate  has  and  will  continue  to  be  as 
long  as  practised  the  distraction  of  all  our  hopes. 

Be  kind  enough  to  remember  me  to  friends.  Will  you  write  without  delay  ? 

With  much  respect  &c., 

E.  D.  Bradley. 


Dec.  16th,  1838. 
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The  editor  of  this  Magazine  deems  it 
due  to  all  parties  concerned  to  say  that 
the  relation  which  the  Western  Reserve 
and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society 
sustains  to  this  publication  is  that  only  of 
a friendly  patron,  whose  officers  have  ex- 
tended to  the  editor  the  privilege  of  using 
the  Society’s  rich  and  valuable  collection 
of  historical  manuscripts.  Col.  Whittle- 
sey, the  President,  and  Judge  Baldwin, 
the  Secretary,  are  both  deeply  interested 
in  the  success  and  permanent  usefulness 
of  the  Magazine,  and  both  will  be  occa- 
sional contributors  to  its  pages,  but  their 
relation  does  not  extend  beyond  this 
point.  The  Society  is  in  no  sense  respons- 
ible for  the  conduct  of  the  Magazine ; 
neither  is  the  Magazine  the  organ  of  the 
Society.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  Society, 
but  seeks  to  be  the  promoter  of  historical 
literature,  particularly  in  that  part  of  our 
country  which  lies  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  hopes  to  merit  the  friendly 
interest  of  historical  and  pioneer  societies 
everywhere,  and  to  receive  the  help  from 
that  constantly  growing  class  that  are 
interested  in  western  annals. 


Students  of  history  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  Little,  Brown  & Co.  have  just 
published  a new  work  by  Francis  Park- 
man,  entitled  ‘Montcalm  and  Wolfe,’  the 
seventh  book  in  the  last  issue  of  his  his- 
torical narratives.  Mr.  Parkman’s  books 
are  an  invaluable  contribution  to  historical 


literature,  and  the  new  book  proves  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
of  the  series.  It  is  published  in  two  vol- 
umes and  has  a fine  portrait  of  each  of  the 
brave  generals,  and  new  maps.  We  may 
feel  sure  that  Mr.  Parkman  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  all  the  events  whereof 
his  history  treats.  The  first  edition  was 
exhausted  in  a few  days  after  its  appear- 
ance. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  at 
its  next  session  reach  early  action  on  the 
Dorsheimer  copyright  bill — a measure  in- 
tended to  secure  to  foreign  authors  the 
right  of  ownership  in  their  property  in 
this  country,  which  is  now  denied.  A law 
so  just  should  long  ago  have  been  enacted, 
and  though  at  the  last  Congress  the  senti- 
ment of  the  members  of  that  body  was 
largely  in  its  favor,  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  more  than  one-third  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lower  House  recorded 
their  votes  in  opposition  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  measure — a two-thirds  vote 
being  necessary  to  make  it  a special  order 
for  a certain  day,  and  thus  gain  for  it  the 
advantage  of  a hearing  and  of  a decision 
by  the  House.  Strange  as  this  opposition 
appears,  stranger  still  is  it  that  intelligent 
(but  we  fear  very  narrow-minded)  men 
should  advance  arguments  so  weak  to  de- 
feat the  measure.  One  position  taken  was 
that  a foreign  author  has  no  property  rights 
in  the  product  of  his  labor,  study  and 
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thought.  If  he  be  an  American  author 
his  rights  are  unquestioned,  and  he  can 
own  his  book  and  put  his  own  price  upon 
it ; but  if  he  be  a foreign  author  he  can 
have  no  rights  which  the  American  peo- 
ple are  bound  to  respect.  Yet  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  an  author  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  may  labor  just  as  industri- 
ously, study  just  as  thoroughly,  think  just 
as  profoundly  and  produce  a book  just  as 
meritorious  as  the  author  on  this  side  ; 
that  both  are  members  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, born  with  the  same  inalienable  rights 
« to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  that  the  only  ground  of  distinc- 
tion that  can  be  made  is  that  the  one  works, 
studies  and  thinks  in  Europe  and  the 
other  in  America.  This,  let  it  be  known, 
was  the  strongest  argument  that  was  ad- 
vanced against  Mr.  Dorsheimer’s  bill,  and 
yet  the  measure  failed  by  a two-thirds  vote. 
We  say  strongest  argument  because  the 
other  argument — that  we  ought  to  rob  the 
man  beyond  the  sea  so  as  to  be  able  to 
possess  his  property  at  about  one-fourth 
its  true  value,  and  thus  continue  the  era 
of  cheap  books, , and  thereby  promote 
knowledge  and  the  culture  of  the  masses— 
is  so  rank  with  dishonesty  and  so  distinct- 
ively the  cry  of  the  demagogue  that  it  is 
a far  meaner  and  therefore  a weaker  argu- 
ment than  the  other.  The  one  seeks  the 
light  through  the  narrow  channel  of 
prejudice,  the  Other  is  a voice  that  issues 
from  a den  of  thieves. 


The  Bible. — It  is  a striking  fact — did 
you  ever  seriously  think  of  it  reader? — 
that  the  grandest,  the  best,  the  wisest,  the 
most  interesting  book  ever  written  is  a 
book  of  history — a book  that  comes  from 


Heaven  ; a book  that  records  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  man ; a book  that  fur- 
nishes a concise  account  of  the  building 
of  the  universe,  of  the  creation  of  man; 
that  tells  how  God’s  peculiar  people  were 
given  laws  to  obey — laws  whose  wisdom 
and  righteousness  are  eternal;  how  this 
people  became  a great  nation,  and  gave 
birth  to  kings  and  prophets;  how  they 
sinned  and  were  punished,  and  how  for 
their  eyil  deeds  they  were  finally  lost  and 
swallowed  up  among  other  nations  of  the 
earth;  a book  that  foretells  the  coming  of 
one  who  should  be  the  Saviour  of  men; 
that  tells  how  and  when  he  came,  of 
many  marvelous  things  he  did  and  said; 
of  how  he  suffered  and  died  and  was  bur- 
ied; a book  that  records  the  greatest  and 
most  comforting  event  of  time — his  vic- 
tory over  death — and  finally,  of  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven. 

There  are  many  critics,  some  among  the 
professedly  learned,  literary  and  scientific 
men,  who  deride  the  Bible,  and  pour  con- 
tempt upon  its  authority.  Let  it  be  known, 
however,  that  they  scoff  at  a book  which 
possesses  literary  excellences  with  which 
those  of  no  other  book  are  comparable ; 
which  contains  passages  of  unsurpassed 
sublimity  of  thought  and  beauty  of  lan- 
ugage;  a book  with  which,  when  properly  in- 
terpreted, true  science  will  always  be  found 
in  accord;  a book  for  which  the  greatest 
minds  of  every  age  have  had  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence;  have  accepted  its 
teachings  as  of  divine  authority;  and  have 
believed  it  to  be  in  a certain  true  sense 
the  infallible  word  of  God ; a book  upon 
which  has  rested  the  best  civilization  of 
every  age,  and  on  which  rests  the  highest 
civilization  of  to-day;  a book  that  inspires 
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to  virtue  and  a godly  life;  that  has  gath- 
ered to  itself  and  holds  the  affections  of 
countless  generations,  and  is  the  exhaust- 
less fountain  of  truth,  from  which  the 
greatest  thinkers,  teachers  and  preachers 
of  every  age  have  drawn  inspiration  to  ex- 
plain and  enforce  by  logic,  eloquence  and 
learning  its  precepts  and  teachings. 


In  1807  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 
“Nothing  can  now  be  believed  which  is 
seen  in  a newspaper.  Truth  itself  becomes 
suspicious  by  being  put  in  that  polluted 
vehicle.  The  real  extent  of  this  misin- 
formation is  known  only  to  those  who  are 
in  situations  to  confront  facts  within  their 
knowledge  with  the  lies  of  the  day.  I 
really  look  with  commiseration  over  the 
great  body  ot  my  fellow-citizens,  who,  read- 
ing newspapers',  live  and  die  in  the  belief 
that  they  have  known  something  of  what 
has  been  passing  in  their  time ; whereas 
the  accounts  they  have  read  in  newspapers 
are  just  as  true  a history  of  any  other  pe- 
riod of  the  world  as  of  the  present, 
except  that  the  real  names  of  the  day  are 
affixed  to  their  fables.  I will  add  that  the 
man  who  never  looks  into  a newspaper  is 
better  informed  than  he  who  reads  them, 
inasmuch  as  he  who  knows  nothing  is 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  whose  mind  is 
filled  with  falsehood  and  errors.” 

We  fear  the  mendacity  of  the  press  of 


1807  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  press  of 
1884.  There  exists  to  day  a class  of  news- 
papers grievously  given  to  lying,  a notable 
illustration  of  which  is  furnished  in  the 
presidential  campaign  just  ended.  The 
manner  in  which  the  character  of  each  of 
the  leading  candidates  was  assailed  by  the 
employment,  not  of  facts  which  on  either 
side  seemed  sufficiently  startling,  but  of 
lies ; and  the  disgraceful  method  of  seek- 
ing to  clothe  them  with  a semblance  of 
truth,  and  then  using  them  for  facts— the 
manner  in  which,  when  the  battle  was 
ended, victory  was  claimed  by  the  victors  in 
Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
which  they  knew  they  had  lost;  and  defeat 
was  denied  by  the  vanquished  in  Indiana, 
Virginia  and  New  York,  which  they  knew 
their  enemy  had  won— the  manner  in  which 
all  these  things  were  done  and  kept  up 
for  weeks  after  the  facts  were  within  easy 
reach,  makes  one  feel  a little  uncomforta- 
ble in  the  thought  that  his  newspaper 
should  deem  him  so  stupid  and  gullible. 
A newspaper  that  wishes  to  be  thought 
reliable,  but  must  at  all  hazards  be  sensa- 
tional and  “ newsy,”  and  yet  expects  that 
its  readers  will  never  find  it  out  but  will 
continue  to  think  it  honest  and  trust- 
worthy, will  soon  or  late  awake  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  taken  rather  too  much  for 
granted.  A lying  newspaper  does  more 
harm  than  a lying  individual. 
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The  First  Episcopal  Church  in 
America. — It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that 
the  first  religious  service  in  North  Amer- 
ica of  which  any  record  is  given  was  (as 
related  by  the  historian,  Hakluyt)  that  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This 
historian  says  that  in  Frobisher’s  third 
voyage  in  the  year  1578,  on  the  coast 
of  Greenland,  the  explorer  and  his 
followers  held  service  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  Holy 
Communion  was  administered.  The  first 
religious  services  held  by  the  English  col- 
onists in  this  country  were  celebrated  in 
1587  on  the  Isle  of  Roanoke,  North  Car- 
olina, whither  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent 
a band  of  immigrants,  in  April  of  the  year 
named,  to  plant  a new  colony  in  America. 
A chaplain  of  the  English  Church  accom- 
panied the  immigrants,  and  on  the  13th 
of  August  baptized  the  Indian  chief 
Monteo.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month 
of  the  same  year,  the  daughter  of  John 
White,  the  governor,  Eleanor  Dare,  gave 
birth  to  the  first  white  child  born  in  Amer- 
ica, Virginia  Dare.  In  1607,  when  Vir- 
ginia was  settled,  religion  was  established 
by  law  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hunt  was  the  first 
minister  at  Jamestown,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  on  the  14th  of  May,  1607,  he  ad- 
ministered the  Holy  Communion  to  his 
people.  The  following  is  the  account 
which  Captain  John  Smith,  of  historic  re- 


nown, gives  of  the  first  church  built  in  the 
United  States: 

We  did  hang  an  awning,  which  was  an  old  sail,  to 
three  or  four  trees  to  shadow  us  from  the  sun ; our 
walls  were  rails  of  wood,  our  seats  unhewn  trees  till 
we  cut  planks,  our  pulpit  a box  of  wood  nailed  to 
two  neighboring  trees.  In  foul  weather  we  shifted 
into  an  old  rotten  tent,  for  we  had  few  better.  This 
was  our  church  till  we  built  a homely  thing  like  a 
barn— set  up  crotchets,  covered  with  rafts,  sedge 
and  earth ; so  also  were  the  walls,  that  could 
neither  well  defend  from  wind  or  rain.  Yet  we  had 
daily  common  prayer,  morning  and  evening ; every 
Sunday  two  sermons,  and  every  three  months  Holy 
Communion  till  our  minister  died. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Buck  succeeded  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Whittier,  who  won  for  himself,  by 
his  zeal  and  ability,  the  title  of  “the  apos- 
tle of  Virginia.”  By  him  Pocahontas,  the 
Indian  princess,  was  baptized  and  united 
in  marriage  to  John  Rolfe. 

In  the  same  year,  1607,  a settlement 
was  made  in  Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  River,  and  this  infant  colony 
built  an  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Seymour,  the  chaplain,  officiating. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Ohio — The 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell  as 
Bishop  of  Ohio,  which  was  celebrated  in 
St.  Paul’s,  Cleveland,  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  the  27th  of  October  last,  marks 
an  interesting  epoch  not  only  in  the  life 
of  a noble  man  but  in  the  history  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ohio. 
This  history  offers  a profitable  study  to  all 
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who  are  interested  in  the  grand  work 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  accomplish- 
ing in  the  spread  of  evangelical  truth  and 
the  elevation  of  human  character. 

Philander  Chase,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Ohio, was  elected  to  that  office  in  18 18, and 
consecrated  February  n,  1819.  To  him 
the  people  of  Ohio  are  indebted  not  onlyfor 
the  great  work  he  accomplished  in  planting 
and  building  the  church  in  this  State,  but 
also  for  his  grand  achievement  in  behalf  of 
higher  education.  In  1823,  feeling  the 
need  of  larger  and  better  school  advan- 
tages in  his  diocese,  he  visited  England 
and  secured  the  handsome  sum  of  $30,000 
for  the  founding  of  a College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Ohio.  Thus  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  Kenyon  College. 
He  remained  at  its  head  during  his  bish- 
opric, which  closed  in  September,  1831. 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  succeeded  Bishop 
Chase,  and  was  consecrated  in  1832.  So 
wise  was  the  choice  that  the  church  abun- 
dantly prospered,  and  the  college  rapidly 
grew  in  influence  and  strength  during  his 
jurisdiction.  Able  in  an  exceptional  de- 
gree, and  consecrated  to  his  work  by  a 
devotion  which  only  the  loftiest  spirit  can 
feel  and  manifest,  his  influence  was  felt 
in  every  parish  of  his  diocese,  and  as  the 
head  of  Kenyon  College  and  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  he  was  recognized 
as  a power  for  good  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  1859  the  work  became  too  great  for 
one  Bishop  to  satisfactorily  perform,  and 
Gregory  Thurston  Bedell  was  called  by 
the  church  to  assist  in  its  prosecution. 
Great  wisdom  prevailed  in  the  councils  of 
the  church  in  the  choice  of  him  who  was 
first  to  assist  and  then  to  succeed  Bishop 
Mcllvaine.  Endowed  with  a rich  heritage 


of  intellectual  and  spirtual  qualities — firm 
for  the  truth,  logical  in  thought,  clear  in 
statement,  graceful  in  speech,  with  a voice 
of  music,  and  a rare  dignity  of  manner, — 
Bishop  Bedell  soon  won  his  way  not  alone 
to  the  consciences  but  to  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  Bishop  Chase  was  known  for  his 
iron  will  and  great  strength  of  purpose  ; 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  reverenced  for  his 
wisdom,  his  learning,  for  his  high  man- 
hood and  dignified  bearing,  and  for  the  en- 
ergetic and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  high  office  ; Bishop  Bedell,  while 
he  is  respected  as  the  possessor  of  those 
same  high  qualities  which  made  his  pre- 
decessors great,  is  loved  for  other  qualities 
which  it  is  no  desparagement  of  them  to 
say  they  did  not  possess.  The  work  which 
the  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  these  eminent  men,  has  accom- 
plished in  the  commonwealth  of  Ohio  is 
an  important  one — a work  that  has  exerted 
a powerful  influence  in  molding  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  the  State.  A 
parallel  of  what  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
accomplished  may  be  found  in  the  history 
of  every  other  Christian  denomination. 
In  whatever  degree  Christianity  enlightens 
the  mind,  ennobles  the  purposes  and  ele- 
vates the  thoughts  and  desires  of  mankind, 
to  that  degree  is  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
be  accorded  praise  for  what  it  accomplishes 
in  behalf  of  a higher  civilization.  Who 
would  essay  to  measure  this  influence  ? 

In  1827  the  church’s  college  was  found- 
ed at  Gambier — a college  which  numbers 
among  its  alumni  such  illustrious  men  as 
ex-President  Hayes,  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Hon.  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Stanley  Mat- 
thews of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Hon. 
David  Davis,  of  Illinois. 
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Episcopal  Church  Organization, 
with  Proceedings  of  the  First 
Convention  in  Ohio. — The  first 
Episcopal  Church  parish  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  undoubtedly  that 
which  was  organized  at  Worthington 
in  1804.  In  1807  the  parish  was  incor- 
porated by  the  State  Legislature  as  St. 
John’s  Church.  In  1809  a parish  was 
organized  in  Boardman, Trumbull  County, 
by  the  election  of  a warden  and  vestry- 
men. The  first  regularly  ordained  Epis- 
copal minister  who  held  services  in  the 
State  was  most  probably  the  Rev.  Jackson 
Kemper,  a missionary,  who  visited  the 
parish  in  Boardman  in  1814  and  preached 
there,  as  well  as  in  Canfield  and  Poland. 

St.  Peter’s  parish  of  Ashtabula  was 
organized  in  1816,  September  26.  The 
Rev.  Roger  Searle,  of  Plymouth,  Con- 
necticut, the  first  resident  Episcopal 
minister  in  the  State,  arrived  in  Ashtabula 
in  February  1817.  The  Rev.  Philander 
Chase  came  in  March  of  the  same  year. 
The  first  church  convention  assembled  in 
Columbus  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Goodale, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1818.  There 
were  present  only  two  clergymen  and 
nine  lay  delegates,  representing  but  seven 
parishes.  The  historic  value  of  this  first 
church  convention  within  the  boundary  of 
the  commenwealth  is  so  great  that  we 
publish  its  proceedings  in  full. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  January  5th,  A.  D.  1818. 

This  being  the  day  and  place  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Convention  pur- 
suant to  notice  duly  given  in  the  public  prints  and 
otherwise,  met  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Goodale. 

After  divine  service,  prayers  being  read  by  the 
Rev.  Roger  Searle,  the  Rev.  Philander  Chase  was 
elected  President,  and  David  Prince  Secretary. 


The  following  gentlemen,  as  lay  delegates  were 
duly  recognized  and  took  their  seats,  viz  : Messrs. 
Benjamin  Gardiner  and  Joel  Buttles,  from  Trinity 
Church,  Columbus ; Ezra  Griswold  and  Chester 
Griswold,  St.  John’s  Church,  Worthington;  Joseph 
Platt,  St.  James’  Church,  Boardman  ; Solomon 
Griswold,  Christ  Church,  Windsor ; David  Prince, 
Grace  Church,  Berkshire. 

On  motion, 

Resolved , That  Edward  King,  Esq.,  from  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Chillicothe,  be  admitted,  as  a mem- 
ber of  this  Convention. 

He  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  report  to  this 
Convention.  The  Rev.  Roger  Searle,  the  Rev. 
Philander  Chase,  and  Joseph  Pratt,  Esq.,  were 
appointed. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to 
draft  rules  for  the  regulation  of  this  Convention. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Searle,  Messrs.  Buttles,  and  Chester 
Griswold,  were  appointed. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  we,  the  members  of 
this  Convention,  are  in  communion  with  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America ; and  also,  that  we  do  unanimously  adopt 
the  general  constitution  and  canons  of  said  church  ; 
whereupon,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
a committee  to  draft  a constitution,  for  the  Diocese 
of  Ohio  ; viz : Messrs.  Searle,  Chase,  King,  S.  Gris- 

wold and  Gardiner. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  sug- 
gest some  measures  for  the  support  of  a Bishop  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  ; and  for  this  purpose,  Benjamin 
Gardiner  be  added  to  “the  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  church;”  and  that  they  and  he  be  requested  to 
attend  to  the  subject  of  this  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  adjourn  until  2 
o’clock  to-morrow. 

January,  6th. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Searles,  from  the  committee  to  form 
rules  of  order  for  this  convention,  made  report  of  the 
same,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Chase,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a constitution  for  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  reported. 
The  draft  was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

On  motion,  this  convention  adjourned  until  six 
o’clock  this  evening. 

The  convention  met  agreeable  to  adjournment. 
Mr.  John  Matthews,, from  St.  James'  Church,  Zanes- 
ville, appeared  and  took  his  seat. 
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Resolved , That  Alfred  Mack,  Esq.,  from  Christ 
Church,  Cincinnati,  be  admitted  as  a member  of 
this  convention. 

On  motion,  the  draft  of  a constitution  for  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  was 
read  a second  time.  The  several  articles  having 
been  duly  considered,  the  whole  was  read  a third 
time  and  adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion, 

Resolved , That  this  convention  now  proceed  to 
the  appointment  of  a standing  committee;  in  pur- 
suance of  which  the  following  persons  were  duly 
appointed,  viz:  The  Rev.  P.  Chase,  the  Rev.  R. 
Searle,  B.  Gardiner  and  Chester  Griswold. 

Messrs.  Searle  and  Chase,  from  the  committee  to 
report  “on  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,”  made  report;  which  being  read  was  accepted 
and  ordered  to  be  inserted  on  the  minutes  of  the 
convention. 

REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  convention,  to 
give  a view  of  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  beg  leave  respectfully 
to  report. 

That  there  being  present  but  two  clergymen  re- 
siding in  this  State,  and  officiating  therein,  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  bringing  the  state  of  the  church 
fully  to  view,  will  be  by  recounting  what  they  have 
during  the  short  time  of  their  ministrations  done 
towards  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  our 
infant  Zion. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Searle  observes  that  he  came  into 
this  State  in  the  month  of  February,  1817;  in  which 
month,  and  in  March  and  April  following,  several 
parishes  were  formed  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  A parish 
in  Ashtabula,  County  of  Ashtabula,  by  the  name  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  was  formed  in  February  last, 
with  considerable  promise.  Trinity  Church,  in 
Cleveland, was  formed  soon  after.  St.  Mark’s  Church 
in  Columbia,  St.  John’s  Church  in  Liverpool,  St. 
Paul’s  Church  in  Medina,  St.  Luke’s  Church  in 
Ravenna,  and  St.  James’  Church  in  Boardman, 
were  duly  organized  in  March  and  April.  Grace 
Church  in  Berkshire,  and  St.  Paul’s  Church  in 
Chillicothe  took  form  also  in  April  last.  A general 
spirit  of  suitable  zeal  seemed  everywhere  to  pre- 
vail, and  an  ardent  wish  was  expressed  for  the 
ordinances  of  our  Holy  Religion. 

During  the  very  laborious  services  rendered  by 
the  subscriber  last  spring,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  persons  and  children  were  baptized,  and  eighty- 
three  persons  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion. 
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On  his  return  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  November 
last,  the  subscriber  has  visited  many  parts  of  the 
State.  Some  of  the  parishes  formed  last  spring  are 
found  to  be  prospering,  increasing  in  numbers  and 
proper  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion  generally,  and 
for  the  primitive  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  church. 
In  Steubenville,  in  St.  Clairsville,  in  Morristown  and 
in  Cambridge,  there  are  parishes  formed  which  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Dodridge  of  Vir- 
ginia, all  of  which  are  understood  to  be  prospering. 

The  subscriber  has  now  devoted  nearly  one  year 
in  unremitting  services  and  labors  for  the  promotion 
of  those  interests  justly  deemed  sacred  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  and  the  friends  of  religion  gen- 
erally. And  while  he  views  with  great  pleasure  every 
opening  prospect  pointing  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  primitive  piety,  he  earnestly  prays  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  to  direct  the  measures  leading  us  to 
our  contemplated  organization. 

R.  Searle. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Chase  observes  that  he  came  into 
this  State  in  the  month  of  March  last;  that  he  organ- 
ized a parish  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  town  of  Windsor,  County  of  Ashtabula,  by  the 
name  of  Christ’s  Church;  that  he  baptized  rising 
of  sixty  persons  therein  and  administered  the  Holy 
Communion  to  twenty-four  persons;  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  infant  parish  appear  to  be  pious  and 
ardently  attached  to  our  primitive  communion. 

Besides  officiating  in  various  intermediate  places 
where  prayer-books  and  tracts  were  earnestly  wished 
for,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chase  held  divine  service,  and 
regularly  incorporated  a parish  of  our  communion  at 
the  iron  works  in  the  township  of  Talmage  and  vi- 
cinity by  the  name  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church.  This 
parish  is  but  small,  but  of  considerable  promise;  the 
baptisms  were  a few. 

Mr.  Chase  held  services  and  preached  in  several 
places  on  his  way  to  Zanesville.  In  Coshocton  he 
partially  organized  a parish.  There  being  several 
persons  in  that  place  and  neighborhood  belonging 
to  our  communion,  much  is  hoped  from  the  exertion 
of  some  future  laborer  in  the  vineyard. 

In  Zanesville  he  found  a very  respectable  con- 
gregation of  Episcopalians,  duly  organized  under  the 
pious  and  praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dodridge  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chase  baptized  several 
persons,  both  adults  and  infants,  in  this  parish,  and 
thinks  they  bid  fair  soon  to  become  a distinguished 
part  of  the  church  in  this  State. 

In  Lancaster  Mr.  Chase  officiated.  The  mem- 
bers of  our  communion  in  that  place,  though  not 
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numerous  yet  expressed  their  hopes  that  a parish 
might  soon  be  organized,  so  as  to  require  the  ser- 
vices of  a clergyman,  at  least  a part  of  the  time. 
The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  church  in  Circleville. 

In  Chillicothe  Mr.  Chase  officiated  several  times. 
As  the  respectable  parish  in  this  town  was  duly  or- 
ganized by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searle,  and  as  he  has 
mentioned  its  state  and  prospects  in  the  part  of 
this  report  assigned  to  him,  Mr.  Chase  passes  it 
over.  He  understands,  however,  that  they  intend 
soon  to  erect  a church  for  public  worship.  Mr. 
Chase  officiated  in  Springfield  and  Dayton,  in  both 
of  which  places  the  attempts  to  organize  parishes 
in  our  communion  have  not  been  totally  without 
success. 

In  Cincinnati,  Mr,  Chase  was  peculiarly  blessed 
in  the  formation  of  a numerous  and  wealthy  parish 
by  the  name  of  Christ’s  Church.  The  persons  be- 
longing to  this  parish  have,  since  their  recent  estab- 
lishment, manifested  a zeal  and  ardor  in  the  cause  of 
Zion,  worthy  of  better  days.  They  regularly  meet 
and  hold  divine  service  on  Sunday;  notwithstanding 
their  exertions  to  procure  a clergyman,  they  have 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Chase  succeeded  in  organizing  a parish  in  Co- 
lumbus by  the  name  of  Trinity  Church,  and  another 
in  Delaware  by  the  name  of  St.  Peter’s  Church; 
these,  together  with  a small  parish  in  Norton  and 
Radner,  formed  last  summer  by  Col.  James  Kil- 
bourn,  a very  respectable  parish  in  Berkshire,  formed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searle,  and  the  parish  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Worthington*  constitute  the  present  cure 
of  Mr.  Chase.  In  this  cure,  comprehending  these 
last  named  parishes,  he  has  baptized  rising  of  a 
hundred  persons  and  at  stated  times  administers 
the  Holy  Communion  to  about  sixty-five. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  incident  to 
infant  parishes  in  new  and  settled  countries,  there 
is,  under  the  smiles  of  a benignant  Providence,  much 
to  cause  the  heart  of  a Christian  to  rejoice  for  the 
present,  and  to  take  courage  for  the  future.  A Bible 
and  prayer  book  society  has  been  formed  in  Worth- 
ington and  vicinity  of  much  promise;  and  a female 
tract  society,  under  the  direction  of  the  rector  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  is  recently  organized  and  bids 
fair  to  be  very  useful. 

The  constant  accession  to  the  number  of  com- 
municants at  the  altar,  as  well  as  the  awakened  at- 
tention of  the  congregations  in  general,  to  the  nec- 
essity of  holy  baptism  and  other  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel,  afford  great  cause  for  gratitude  to  the 


divine  head  of  the  church  for  the  operations  of  his 
grace,  and  prompt  the  ardent  prayer  for  future 
blessings.  ' P.  Chase. 

The  committee  appointed  to  “suggest  measures 
for  the  support  of  the  Episcopate,”  made  report;  on 
which  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  appoint  a 
committee  consisting  of  gentlemen  from  different 
parts  of  the  State,  who  shall  be  earnestly  requested, 
jointly  or  severally,  to  digest  a plan  or  plans  for  the 
support  of  the  Episcopate  of  the  State,  and  to  report 
at  the  next  convention. 

Whereupon  the  following  persons  were  appointed, 
viz:  The  Rev.  P.  Chase,  the  Rev.  R.  Searle,  Ethan 
Stone  and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Esq.,  Cincinnati ; Ben- 
jamin Gardiner,  Esq.,  Columbus;  James  Kilbourn- 
and  Chester  Griswold,  Esq.,  Worthington;  John  Math- 
ews, Esq., and  Doctor  Conant,  Zanesville;  Solomon 
Griswold,  Esq.,  Windsor,  Turhand  Kirkland,  Esq. 
Poland,  Trumbull  County. 

On  motion,  this  convention  adjourned  till  to-mor- 
row at  9 o’clock. 

January  7,  1818. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
After  prayers  being  read  by  the  Rev.  P.  Chase,  the 
minutes  of  the  convention  were  read. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  view  with  lively 
emotions  of  pleasure  the  flourishing  though  infant 
state  of  our  church  in  Ohio,  and  that  they  earn- 
estly recommed  to  the  several  parishes  in  the  State, 
that  each  send  at  least  one  delegate  to  the  next  con- 
vention, to  meet  at  Worthington  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  June  next. 

Resolved,  That  the  minutes  of  this  convention  be 
referred  to  a committee  of  three  for  correction  and 
engrossing:  and  the  same  committee  shall  then  take 
steps  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  same. 

.The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  : The 

Rev.  P.  Chase,  the  Rev.  R.  Searle,  and  E.  King. 

On  motion,  this  convention  adjourned  without 
day. 

Signed,  Philander  Chase, 

President  of  the  Convention. 

David  Prince,  Secretary. 

Edward  King,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  next  convention, which  was  the  first 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
the  church  in  Ohio,  assembled  at  Worth- 
ington, Ohio,  June  3,  1818,  and  elected 
Rev.  Philander  Chase,  Bishop  of  Ohio. 
There  were  present  only  four  clerical  and 
thirteen  lay  delegates.  Rev.  Mr.  Chase 
received  every  vote  for  Bishop  except 
one,  evidently  his  own.  He  was  con- 
secrated in  St.  John’s  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, February  n,  1819.  His  journey 
from  Worthington,  Ohio,  to  Philadelphia 
and  return  was  made  on  horseback. 
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The  editor  of  this  Magazine  deems  it 
due  to  all  parties  concerned  to  say  that 
the  relation  which  the  Western  Reserve 
and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society 
sustains  to  this  publication  is  that  only  of 
a friendly  patron,  whose  officers  have  ex- 
tended to  the  editor  the  privilege  of  using 
the  Society’s  rich  and  valuable  collection 
of  historical  manuscripts.  Col.  Whittle- 
sey, the  President,  and  Judge  Baldwin, 
the  Secretary,  are  both  deeply  interested 
in  the  success  and  permanent  usefulness 
of  the  Magazine,  and  both  will  be  occa- 
sional contributors  to  its  pages,  but  their 
relation  does  not  extend  beyond  this 
point.  The  Society  is  in  no  sense  respons- 
ible for  the  conduct  of  the  Magazine  ; 
neither  is  the  Magazine  the  organ  of  the 
Society.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  Society, 
but  seeks  to  be  the  promoter  of  historical 
literature,  particularly  in  that  part  of  our 
country  which  lies  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  hopes  to  merit  the  friendly 
interest  of  historical  and  pioneer  societies 
everywhere,  and  to  receive  the  help  from 
that  constantly  growing  class  that  are 
interested  in  western  annals. 


Students  of  history  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  Little,  Brown  & Co.  have  just 
published  a new  work  by  Francis  Park- 
man,  entitled  ‘Montcalm  and  Wolfe,’  the 
seventh  book  in  the  last  issue  of  his  his- 
torical narratives.  Mr.  Parkman’s  books 
are  an  invaluable  contribution  to  historical 


literature,  and  the  new  book  proves  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
of  the  series.  It  is  published  in  two  vol- 
umes and  has  a fine  portrait  of  each  of  the 
brave  generals,  and  new  maps.  We  may 
feel  sure  that  Mr.  Parkman  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  all  the  events  whereof 
his  history  treats.  The  first  edition  was 
exhausted  in  a few  days  after  its  appear- 
ance. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  at 
its  next  session  reach  early  action  on  the 
Dorsheimer  copyright  bill — a measure  in- 
tended to  secure  to  foreign  authors  the 
right  of  ownership  in  their  property  in 
this  country,  which  is  now  denied.  A law 
so  just  should  long  ago  have  been  enacted, 
and  though  at  the  last  Congress  the  senti- 
ment of  the  members  of  that  body  was 
largely  in  its  favor,  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  more  than  one-third  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lower  House  recorded 
their  votes  in  opposition  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  measure — a two-thirds  vote 
being  necessary  to  make  it  a special  order 
for  a certain  day,  and  thus  gain  for  it  the 
advantage  of  a hearing  and  of  a decision 
by  the  House.  Strange  as  this  opposition 
appears,  stranger  still  is  it  that  intelligent 
(but  we  fear  very  narrow-minded)  men 
should  advance  arguments  so  weak  to  de- 
feat the  measure.  One  position  taken  was 
that  a foreign  author  has  no  property  rights 
in  the  product  of  his  labor,  study  and 
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thought.  If  he  be  an  American  author 
his  rights  are  unquestioned,  and  he  can 
own  his  book  and  put  his  own  price  upon 
it ; but  if  he  be  a foreign  author  he  can 
have  no  rights  which  the  American  peo- 
ple are  bound  to  respect.  Yet  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  an  author  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  may  labor  just  as  industri- 
ously, study  just  as  thoroughly,  think  just 
as  profoundly  and  produce  a book  just  as 
meritorious  as  the  author  on  this  side  ; 
that  both  are  members  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, born  with  the  same  inalienable  rights 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  that  the  only  ground  of  distinc- 
tion that  can  be  made  is  that  the  one  works, 
studies  and  thinks  in  Europe  and  the 
other  in  America.  This,  let  it  be  known, 
was  the  strongest  argument  that  was  ad- 
vanced against  Mr.  Dorsheimer’s  bill,  and 
yet  the  measure  failed  by  a two-thirds  vote. 
We  say  strongest  argument  because  the 
other  argument — that  we  ought  to  rob  the 
man  beyond  the  sea  so  as  to  be  able  to 
possess  his  property  at  about  one-fourth 
its  true  value,  and  thus  continue  the  era 
of  cheap  books,  ,and  thereby  promote 
knowledge  and  the  culture  of  the  masses — 
is  so  rank  with  dishonesty' and  so  distinct- 
ively the  cry  of  the  demagogue  that  it  is 
a far  meaner  and  therefore  a weaker  argu- 
ment than  the  other.  The  one  seeks  the 
light  through  the  narrow  channel  of 
prejudice,  the  other  is  a voice  that  issues 
from  a den  of  thieves. 


The  Bible.— It  is  a striking  fact — did 
you  ever  seriously  think  of  it  reader? — 
that  the  grandest,  the  best,  the  wisest,  the 
most  interesting  book  ever  written  is  a 
book  of  history — a book  that  comes  from 


Heaven  ; a book  that  records  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  man;  a book  that  fur- 
nishes a concise  account  of  the  building 
of  the  universe,  of  the  creation  of  man; 
that  tells  how  God’s  peculiar  people  were 
given  laws  to  obey — laws  whose  wisdom 
and  righteousness  are  eternal;  how  this 
people  became  a great  nation,  and  gave 
birth  to  kings  and  prophets;  how  they 
sinned  and  were  punished,  and  how  for 
their  eyil  deeds  they  were  finally  lost  and 
swallowed  up  among  other  nations  of  the 
earth;  a book  that  foretells  the  coming  of 
one  who  should  be  the  Saviour  of  men; 
that  tells  how  and  when  he  came,  of 
many  marvelous  things  he  did  and  said; 
of  how  he  suffered  and  died  and  was  bur- 
ied; a book  that  records  the  greatest  and 
most  comforting  event  of  time — his  vic- 
tory over  death — and  finally,  of  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven. 

There  are  many  critics,  some  among  the 
professedly  learned,  literary  and  scientific 
men,  who  deride  the  Bible,  and  pour  con- 
tempt upon  its  authority.  Let  it  be  known, 
however,  that  they  scoff  at  a book  which 
possesses  literary  excellences  with  which 
those  of  no  other  book  are  comparable; 
which  contains  passages  of  unsurpassed 
sublimity  of  thought  and  beauty  of  lan- 
ugage;  a book  with  which,  when  properly  in- 
terpreted, true  science  will  always  be  found 
in  accord;  a book  for  which  the  greatest 
minds  of  every  age  have  had  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence ; have  accepted  its 
teachings  as  of  divine  authority;  and  have 
believed  it  to  be  in  a certain  true  sense 
the  infallible  word  of  God ; a book  upon 
which  has  rested  the  best  civilization  of 
every  age,  and-  on  which  rests  the  highest 
civilization  of  to-day;  a book  that  inspires 
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to  virtue  and  a godly  life;  that  has  gath- 
ered to  itself  and  holds  the  affections  of 
countless  generations,  and  is  the  exhaust- 
less fountain  of  truth,  from  which  the 
greatest  thinkers,  teachers  and  preachers 
of  every  age  have  drawn  inspiration  to  ex- 
plain and  enforce  by  logic,  eloquence  and 
learning  its  precepts  and  teachings. 


In  1807  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 
“Nothing  can  now  be  believed  which  is 
seen  in  a newspaper.  Truth  itself  becomes 
suspicious  by  being  put  in  that  polluted 
vehicle.  The  real  extent  of  this  misin- 
formation is  known  only  to  those  who  are 
in  situations  to  confront  facts  within  their 
knowledge  with  the  lies  of  the  day.  I 
really  look  with  commiseration  over  the 
great  body  ot  my  fellow-citizens,  who,  read- 
ing newspapers,  live  and  die  in  the  belief 
that  they  have  known  something  of  what 
has  been  passing  in  their  time ; whereas 
the  accounts  they  have  read  in  newspapers 
are  just  as  true  a history  of  any  other  pe- 
riod of  the  world  as  of  the  present, 
except  that  the  real  names  of  the  day  are 
affixed  to  their  fables.  I will  add  that  the 
man  who  never  looks  into  a newspaper  is 
better  informed  than  he  who  reads  them, 
inasmuch  as  he  who  knows  nothing  is 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  whose  mind  is 
filled  with  falsehood  and  errors.” 

We  fear  the  mendacity  of  the  press  of 


1807  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  press  of 
1884.  There  exists  to  day  a class  of  news- 
papers grievously  given  to  lying,  a notable 
illustration  of  which  is  furnished  in  the 
presidential  campaign  just  ended.  The 
manner  in  which  the  character  of  each  of 
the  leading  candidates  was  assailed  by  the 
employment,  not  of  facts  which  on  either 
side  seemed  sufficiently  startling,  but  of 
lies ; and  the  disgraceful  method  of  seek- 
ing to  clothe  them  with  a semblance  of 
truth,  and  then  using  them  for  facts — the 
manner  in  which,  when  the  battle  was 
ended, victory  was  claimed  by  the  victors  in 
Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
which  they  knew  they  had  lost;  and  defeat 
was  denied  by  the  vanquished  in  Indiana, 
Virginia  and  New  York,  which  they  knew 
their  enemy  had  won— the  manner  in  which 
all  these  things  were  done  and  kept  up 
for  weeks  after  the  facts  were  within  easy 
reach,  makes  one  feel  a little  uncomforta- 
ble in  the  thought  that  his  newspaper 
should  deem  him  so  stupid  and  gullible. 
A newspaper  that  wishes  to  be  thought 
reliable,  but  must  at  all  hazards  be  sensa- 
tional and  “ newsy,”  and  yet  expects  that 
its  readers  will  never  find  it  out  but  will 
continue  to  think  it  honest  and  trust- 
worthy, will  soon  or  late  awake  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  taken  rather  too  much  for 
granted.  A lying  newspaper  does  more 
harm  than  a lying  individual. 
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The  First  Episcopal  Church  in 
America. — It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that 
the  first  religious  service  in  North  Amer- 
ica of  which  any  record  is  given  was  (as 
related  by  the  historian,  Hakluyt)  that  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This 
historian  says  that  in  Frobisher’s  third 
voyage  in  the  year  1578,  on  the  coast 
of  Greenland,  the  explorer  and  his 
followers  held  service  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  Holy 
Communion  was  administered.  The  first 
religious  services  held  by  the  English  col- 
onists in  this  country  were  celebrated  in 
1587  on  the  Isle  of  Roanoke,  North  Car- 
olina, whither  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent 
a band  of  immigrants,  in  April  of  the  year 
named,  to  plant  a new  colony  in  America. 
A chaplain  of  the  English  Church  accom- 
panied the  immigrants,  and  on  the  13th 
of  August  baptized  the  Indian  chief 
Monteo.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month 
of  the  same  year,  the  daughter  of  John 
White,  the  governor,  Eleanor  Dare,  gave 
birth  to  the  first  white  child  born  in  Amer- 
ica, Virginia  Dare.  In  1607,  when  Vir- 
ginia was  settled,  religion  was  established 
by  law  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hunt  was  the  first 
minister  at  Jamestown,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  on  the  14th  of  May,  1607,  he  ad- 
ministered the  Holy  Communion  to  his 
people.  The  following  is  the  account 
which  Captain  John  Smith,  of  historic  re- 


nown, gives  of  the  first  church  built  in  the 
United  States: 

We  did  hang  an  awning,  which  was  an  old  sail,  to 
three  or  four  trees  to  shadow  us  from  the  sun ; our 
walls  were  rails  of  wood,  our  seats  unhewn  trees  till 
we  cut  planks,  our  pulpit  a box  of  wood  nailed  to 
two  neighboring  trees.  In  foul  weather  we  shifted 
into  an  old  rotten  tent,  for  we  had  few  better.  This 
was  our  church  till  we  built  a homely  thing  like  a 
barn — set  up  crotchets,  covered  with  rafts,  sedge 
and  earth ; so  also  were  the  walls,  that  could 
neither  well  defend  from  wind  or  rain.  Yet  we  had 
daily  common  prayer,  morning  and  evening ; every 
Sunday  two  sermons,  and  every  three  months  Holy 
Communion  till  our  minister  died. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Buck  succeeded  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Whittier,  who  won  for  himself,  by 
his  zeal  and  ability,  the  title  of  “the  apos- 
tle of  Virginia.”  By  him  Pocahontas,  the 
Indian  princess,  was  baptized  and  united 
in  marriage  to  John  Rolfe. 

In  the  same  year,  1607,  a settlement 
was  made  in  Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  River,  and  this  infant  colony 
built  an  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Seymour,  the  chaplain,  officiating. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Ohio — The 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell  as 
Bishop  of  Ohio,  which  was  celebrated  in 
St.  Paul’s,  Cleveland,  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  the  27th  of  October  last,  marks 
an  interesting  epoch  not  only  in  the  life 
of  a noble  man  but  in  the  history  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ohio. 
This  history  offers  a profitable  study  to  all 
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who  are  interested  in  the  grand  work 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  accomplish- 
ing in  the  spread  of  evangelical  truth  and 
the  elevation  of  human  character. 

Philander  Chase,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Ohio, was  elected  to  that  office  in  1818, and 
consecrated  February  11,  1819.  To  him 
the  people  of  Ohioareindebtednot  only  for 
the  great  work  he  accomplished  in  planting 
and  building  the  church  in  this  State,  but 
also  for  his  grand  achievement  in  behalf  of 
higher  education.  In  1823,  feeling  the 
need  of  larger  and  better  school  advan- 
tages in  his  diocese,  he  visited  England 
and  secured  the  handsome  sum  of  $30,000 
for  the  founding  of  a College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Ohio.  Thus  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  Kenyon  College. 
He  remained  at  its  head  during  his  bish- 
opric, which  closed  in  September,  1831. 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  succeeded  Bishop 
Chase,  and  was  consecrated  in  1832.  So 
wise  was  the  choice  that  the  church  abun- 
dantly prospered,  and  the  college  rapidly 
grew  in  influence  and  strength  during  his 
jurisdiction.  Able  in  an  exceptional  de- 
gree, and  consecrated  to  his  work  by  a 
devotion  which  only  the  loftiest  spirit  can 
feel  and  manifest,  his  influence  was  felt 
in  every  parish  of  his  diocese,  and  as  the 
head  of  Kenyon  College  and  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  he  was  recognized 
as  a power  for  good  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  1859  the  work  became  too  great  for 
one  Bishop  to  satisfactorily  perform,  and 
Gregory  Thurston  Bedell  was  called  by 
the  church  to  assist  in  its  prosecution. 
Great  wisdom  prevailed  in  the  councils  of 
the  church  in  the  choice  of  him  who  was 
first  to  assist  and  then  to  succeed  Bishop 
Mcllvaine.  Endowed  with  a rich  heritage 


of  intellectual  and  spirtual  qualities — firm 
for  the  truth,  logical  in  thought,  clear  in 
statement,  graceful  in  speech,  with  a voice 
of  music,  and  a rare  dignity  of  manner, — 
Bishop  Bedell  soon  won  his  way  not  alone 
to  the  consciences  but  to  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  Bishop  Chase  was  known  for  his 
iron  will  and  great  strength  of  purpose  ; 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  reverenced  for  his 
wisdom,  his  learning,  for  his  high  man- 
hood and  dignified  bearing,  and  for  the  en- 
ergetic and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  high  office  ; Bishop  Bedell,  while 
he  is  respected  as  the  possessor  of  those 
same  high  qualities  which  made  his  pre- 
decessors great,  is  loved  for  other  qualities 
which  it  is  no  desparagement  of  them  to 
say  they  did  not  possess.  The  work  which 
the  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  these  eminent  men,  has  accom- 
plished in  the  commonwealth  of  Ohio  is 
an  important  one — a work  that  has  exerted 
a powerful  influence  in  molding  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  the  State.  A 
parallel  of  what  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
accomplished  may  be  found  in  the  history 
of  every  other  Christian  denomination. 
In  whatever  degree  Christianity  enlightens 
the  mind,  ennobles  the  purposes  and  ele^ 
vates  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  mankind, 
to  that  degree  is  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
be  accorded  praise  for  what  it  accomplishes 
in  behalf  of  a higher  civilization.  Who 
would  essay  to  measure  this  influence  ? 

In  1827  the  church’s  college  was  found- 
ed at  Gam  bier — a college  which  numbers 
among  its  alumni  such  illustrious  men  as 
ex-President  Hayes,  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Hon.  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Stanley  Mat- 
thews of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Hon. 
David  Davis,  of  Illinois. 
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Episcopal  Church  Organization, 
with  Proceedings  of  the  First 
Convention  in  Ohio. — The  first 
Episcopal  Church  parish  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  undoubtedly  that 
which  was  organized  at  Worthington 
in  1804.  In  1807  the  parish  was  incor- 
porated by  the  State  Legislature  as  St. 
John’s  Church.  In  1809  a parish  was 
organized  in  Boardman, Trumbull  County, 
by  the  election  of  a warden  and  vestry- 
men. The  first  regularly  ordained  Epis- 
copal minister  who  held  services  in  the 
State  was  most  probably  the  Rev.  Jackson 
Kemper,  a missionary,  who  visited  the 
parish  in  Boardman  in  1814  and  preached 
there,  as  well  as  in  Canfield  and  Poland. 

St.  Peter’s  parish  of  Ashtabula  was 
organized  in  1816,  September  26.  The 
Rev.  Roger  Searle,  of  Plymouth,  Con- 
necticut, the  first  resident  Episcopal 
minister  in  the  State,  arrived  in  Ashtabula 
in  February  1817.  The  Rev.  Philander 
Chase  came  in  March  of  the  same  year. 
The  first  church  convention  assembled  in 
Columbus  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Goodale, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1818.  There 
were  present  only  two  clergymen  and 
nine  lay  delegates,  representing  but  seven 
parishes.  The  historic  value  of  this  first 
church  convention  within  the  boundary  of 
the  commenwealth  is  so  great  that  we 
publish  its  proceedings  in  full. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  January  5th,  A.  D.  1818. 

This  being  the  day  and  place  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Convention  pur- 
suant to  notice  duly  given  in  the  public  prints  and 
otherwise,  met  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Goodale. 

After  divine  service,  prayers  being  read  by  the 
Rev.  Roger  Searle,  the  Rev.  Philander  Chase  was 
elected  President,  and  David  Prince  Secretary. 


The  following  gentlemen,  as  lay  delegates  were 
duly  recognized  and  took  their  seats,  viz  : Messrs. 
Benjamin  Gardiner  and  Joel  Buttles,  from  Trinity 
Church,  Columbus ; Ezra  Griswold  and  Chester 
Griswold,  St.  John’s  Church,  Worthington;  Joseph 
Platt,  St.  James’  Church,  Boardman  ; Solomon 
Griswold,  Christ  Church,  Windsor  ; David  Prince, 
Grace  Church,  Berkshire. 

On  motion, 

Resolved , That  Edward  King,  Esq.,  from  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Chillicothe,  be  admitted,  as  a mem- 
ber of  this  Convention. 

He  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  report  to  this 
Convention.  The  Rev.  Roger  Searle,  the  Rev. 
Philander  Chase,  and  Joseph  Pratt,  Esq.,  were 
appointed. 

On  motion, 

Resolved , That  a committee  be  appointed  to 
draft  rules  for  the  regulation  of  this  Convention. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Searle,  Messrs.  Buttles,  and  Chester 
Griswold,  were  appointed. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  wre,  the  members  of 
this  Convention,  are  in  communion  with  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America ; and  also,  that  we  do  unanimously  adopt 
the  general  constitution  and  canons  of  said  church  ; 
whereupon,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
a committee  to  draft  a constitution,  for  the  Diocese 
of  Ohio  ; viz : Messrs.  Searle,  Chase,  King,  S.  Gris- 

wold and  Gardiner. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  sug- 
gest some  measures  for  the  support  of  a Bishop  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  ; and  for  this  purpose,  Benjamin 
Gardiner  be  added  to  “the  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  church  and  that  they  and  he  be  requested  to 
attend  to  the  subject  of  this  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  adjourn  until  2 
o’clock  to-morrow. 

January,  6th. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Searles,  from  the  committee  to  form 
rules  of  order  for  this  convention,  made  report  of  the 
same,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Chase,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a constitution  for  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  reported. 
The  draft  was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

On  motion,  this  convention  adjourned  until  six 
o’clock  this  evening. 

The  convention  met  agreeable  to  adjournment. 
Mr.  John  Matthews,  from  St.  James’  Church,  Zanes- 
ville, appeared  and  took  his  seat. 
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Resolved , That  Alfred  Mack,  Esq.,  from  Christ 
Church,  Cincinnati,  be  admitted  as  a member  of 
this  convention. 

On  motion,  the  draft  of  a constitution  for  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  was 
read  a second  time.  The  several  articles  having 
been  duly  considered,  the  whole  was  read  a third 
time  and  adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  now  proceed  to 
the  appointment  of  a standing  committee;  in  pur- 
suance of  which  the  following  persons  were  duly 
appointed,  viz:  The  Rev.  P.  Chase,  the  Rev.  R. 
Searle,  B.  Gardiner  and  Chester  Griswold. 

Messrs.  Searle  and  Chase,  from  the  committee  to 
report  “on  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,”  made  report;  which  being  read  was  accepted 
and  ordered  to  be  inserted  on  the  minutes  of  the 
convention. 

REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  convention,  to 
give  a view  of  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  beg  leave  respectfully 
to  report. 

That  there  being  present  but  two  clergymen  re- 
siding in  this  State,  and  officiating  therein,  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  bringing  the  state  of  the  church 
fully  to  view,  will  be  by  recounting  what  they  have 
during  the  short  time  of  their  ministrations  done 
towards  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  our 
infant  Zion. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Searle  observes  that  he  came  into 
this  State  in  the  month  of  February,  1817;  in  which 
month,  and  in  March  and  April  following,  several 
parishes  were  formed  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  A parish 
in  Ashtabula,  County  of  Ashtabula,  by  the  name  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  was  formed  in  February  last, 
with  considerable  promise.  Trinity  Church,  in 
Cleveland, was  formed  soon  after.  St.  Mark’s  Church 
in  Columbia,  St.  John’s  Church  in  Liverpool,  St. 
Paul’s  Church  in  Medina,  St.  Luke’s  Church  in 
Ravenna,  and  St.  James’  Church  in  Boardman, 
were  duly  organized  in  March  and  April.  Grace 
Church  in  Berkshire,  and  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
Chillicothe  took  form  also  in  April  last.  A general 
spirit  of  suitable  zeal  seemed  everywhere  to  pre- 
vail, and  an  ardent  wish  was  expressed  for  the 
ordinances  of  our  Holy  Religion. 

During  the  very  laborious  services  rendered  by 
the  subscriber  last  spring,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  persons  and  children  were  baptized,  and  eighty- 
three  persons  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion. 
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On  his  return  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  November 
last,  the  subscriber  has  visited  many  parts  of  the 
State.  Some  of  the  parishes  formed  last  spring  are 
found  to  be  prospering,  increasing  in  numbers  and 
proper  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion  generally,  and 
for  the  primitive  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  church. 
In  Steubenville,  in  St.  Clairsville,  in  Morristown  and 
in  Cambridge,  there  are  parishes  formed  which  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Dodridge  of  Vir- 
ginia, all  of  which  are  understood  to  be  prospering. 

The  subscriber  has  now  devoted  nearly  one  year 
in  unremitting  services  and  labors  for  the  promotion 
of  those  interests  justly  deemed  sacred  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  and  the  friends  of  religion  gen- 
erally. And  while  he  views  with  great  pleasure  every 
opening  prospect  pointing  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  primitive  piety,  he  earnestly  prays  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  to  direct  the  measures  leading  us  to 
our  contemplated  organization. 

R.  Searle. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Chase  observes  that  he  came  into 
this  State  in  the  month  of  March  last;  tha’the  organ- 
ized a parish  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  town  of  Windsor,  County  of  Ashtabula,  by  the 
name  of  Christ’s  Church;  that  he  baptized  rising 
of  sixty  persons  therein  and  administered  the  Holy 
Communion  to  twenty-four  persons;  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  infant  parish  appear  to  be  pious  and 
ardently  attached  to  our  primitive  communion.  , 

Besides  officiating  in  various  intermediate  places 
where  prayer-books  and  tracts  were  earnestly  wished 
for,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chase  held-  divine  service,  and 
regularly  incorporated  a parish  of  our  communion  at 
the  iron  works  in  the  township  of  Talmage  and  vi- 
cinity by  the  name  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church.  This 
parish  is  but  small,  but  of  considerable  promise;  the 
baptisms  were  a few. 

Mr.  Chase  held  services  and  preached  in  several 
places  on  his  way  to  Zanesville.  In  Coshocton  he 
partially  organized  a parish.  There  being  several 
persons  in  that  place  and  neighborhood  belonging 
to  our  communion,  much  is  hoped  from  the  exertion 
of  some  future  laborer  in  the  vineyard. 

In  Zanesville  he  found  a very  respectable  con- 
gregation of  Episcopalians,  duly  organized  under  the 
pious  and  praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dodridge  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chase  baptized  several 
persons,  both  adults  and  infants,  in  this  parish,  and 
thinks  they  bid  fair  soon  to  become  a distinguished 
part  of  the  church  in  this  State. 

In  Lancaster  Mr.  Chase  officiated.  The  mem- 
bers of  our  communion  in  that  place,  though  not 
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numerous  yet  expressed  their  hopes  that  a parish 
might  soon  be  organized,  so  as  to  require  the  ser- 
vices of  a clergyman,  at  least  a part  of  the  time. 
The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  church  in  Circleville. 

In  Chillicothe  Mr.  Chase  officiated  several  times. 
As  the  respectable  parish  in  this  town  was  duly  or- 
ganized by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searle,  and  as  he  has 
mentioned  its  state  and  prospects  in  the  part  of 
this  report  assigned  to  him,  Mr.  Chase  passes  it 
over.  He  understands,  however,  that  they  intend 
soon  to  erect  a church  for  public  worship.  Mr. 
Chase  officiated  in  Springfield  and  Dayton,  in  both 
of  which  places  the  attempts  to  organize  parishes 
in  our  communion  have  not  been  totally  without 
success. 

In  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Chase  was  peculiarly  blessed 
in  the  formation  of  a numerous  and  wealthy  parish 
by  the  name  of  Christ’s  Church.  The  persons  be- 
longing to  this  parish  have,  since  their  recent  estab- 
lishment, manifested  a zeal  and  ardor  in  the  cause  of 
Zion,  worthy  of  better  days.  They  regularly  meet 
and  hold  divine  service  on  Sunday ; notwithstanding 
their  exertions  to  procure  a clergyman,  they  have 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Chase  succeeded  in  organizing  a parish  in  Co- 
lumbus by  the  name  of  Trinity  Church,  and  another 
in  Delaware  by  the  name  of  St.  Peter’s  Church; 
these,  together  with  a small  parish  in  Norton  and 
Radner,  formed  last  summer  by  Col.  James  Kil- 
bourn,  a very  respectable  parish  in  Berkshire,  formed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searle,  and  the  parish  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Worthington,  constitute  the  present  cure 
of  Mr.  Chase.  In  this,  cure,  comprehending  these 
last  named  parishes,  he  has  baptized  rising  of  a 
hundred  persons  and  at  stated  times  administers 
the  Holy  Communion  to  about  sixty-five. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  incident  to 
infant  parishes  in  new  and  settled  countries,  there 
is,  under  the  smiles  of  a benignant  Providence,  much 
to  cause  the  heart  of  a Christian  to  rejoice  for  the 
present,  and  to  take  courage  for  the  future.  A Bible 
and  prayer  book  society  has  been  formed  in  Worth- 
ington and  vicinity  of  much  promise;  and  a female 
tract  society,  under  the  direction  of  the  rector  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  is  recently  organized  and  bids 
fair  to  be  very  useful. 

The  constant  accession  to  the  number  of  com- 
municants at  the  altar,  as  well  as  the  awakened  at- 
tention of  the  congregations  in  general,  to  the  nec- 
essity of  holy  baptism  and  other  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel,  afford  great  cause  for  gratitude  to  the 


divine  head  of  the  church  for  the  operations  of  his 
grace,  and  prompt  the  ardent  prayer  for  future 
blessings.  P.  Chase. 

The  committee  appointed  to  “suggest  measures 
for  the  support  of  the  Episcopate,”  made  report;  on 
which  it  was 

Resolved , That  this  convention  do  appoint  a 
committee  consisting  of  gentlemen  from  different 
parts  of  the  State,  who  shall  be  earnestly  requested, 
jointly  or  severally,  to  digest  a plan  or  plans  for  the 
support  of  the  Episcopate  of  the  State,  and  to  report 
at  the  next  convention. 

Whereupon  the  following  persons  were  appointed, 
viz:  The  Rev.  P.  Chase,  the  Rev.  R.  Searle,  Ethan 
Stone  and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Esq.,  Cincinnati ; Ben- 
jamin Gardiner,  Esq.,  Columbus;  James  Kilbourn- 
and Chester  Griswold,  Esq.,  Worthington;  John  Math- 
ews, Esq., and  Doctor  Conant,  Zanesville;  Solomon 
Griswold,  Esq.,  Windsor,  Turhand  Kirkland,  Esq. 
Poland,  Trumbull  County. 

On  motion,  this  convention  adjourned  till  to-mor- 
row at  9 o’clock. 

January  7,  1818. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
After  prayers  being  read  by  the  Rev.  P.  Chase,  the 
minutes  of  the  convention  were  read. 

Resolved , That  this  convention  view  with  lively 
emotions  of  pleasure  the  flourishing  though  infant 
state  of  our  church  in  Ohio,  and  that  they  earn- 
estly recommed  to  the  several  parishes  in  the  State, 
that  each  send  at  least  one  delegate  to  the  next  con- 
vention, to  meet  at  Worthington  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  June  next. 

Resolved,  That  the  minutes  of  this  convention  be 
referred  to  a committee  of  three  for  correction  and 
engrossing:  and  the  same  committee  shall  then  take 
steps  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  same. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  : The 

Rev.  P.  Chase,  the  Rev.  R.  Searle,  and  E.  King. 

On  motion,  this  convention  adjourned  without 
day. 

Signed,  Philander  Chase, 

President  of  the  Convention. 

David  Prince,  Secretary. 

Edward  King,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  next  convention, which  was  the  first 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
the  church  in  Ohio,  assembled  at  Worth- 
ington, Ohio,  June  3,  1818,  and  elected 
Rev.  Philander  Chase,  Bishop  of  Ohio. 
There  were  present  only  four  clerical  and 
thirteen  lay  delegates.  Rev.  Mr.  Chase 
received  every  vote  for  Bishop  except 
one,  evidently  his  own.  He  was  con- 
secrated in  St.  John’s  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, February  n,  1819.  His  journey 
from  Worthington,  Ohio,  to  Philadelphia 
and  return  was  made  on  horseback. 
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The  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Filson,  the 
First  Historian  of  Kentucky , with  portrait.  By 
Reuben  T.  Durrett.  Filson  Club  Publications. 
Number  one,  large  quarto,  132  pp.  uncut.  Cincin- 
nati : Robert  Clarke  & Co.,  1884. 

A service  of  priceless  value  to  history 
in  general,  and  to  western  history  in  par- 
ticular, has  been  rendered  by  the  publica- 
tion of  this  just  and  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  John  Filson.  It  has  rescued 
from  obscurity  the  life  and  literary  achieve- 
ments of  the  first  historian  of  Kentucky, 
and  of  the  first  American  author  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Not  only  this, 
but  several  hitherto  controverted  points 
have  been  definitely  set  at  rest  by  the 
author’s  thorough  and  painstaking  re- 
search, which  has  also  brought  to  light 
the  quaint  character  of  this  interesting 
man. 

John  Filson,  born  in  the  valley  of  the 
Brandywine,  Pennsylvania,  went  to  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  possibly  in  the  year 

1782 —  certainly  not  later  than  the  year 

1783 —  at  a time  when  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration to  that  region  was  very  great,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  such  famous  pioneers  as  Daniel 
Boone,  Levi  Todd,  James  Harrod,  Chris- 
topher Greenup,  John  Cowan  and  William 
Kennedy.  With  the  laudable  purpose  of 
accelerating  the  currents  of  immigration 
that  were  flowing  into  Kentucky  from  all 
directions,  he  determined  to  publish  a book 
and  a map  of  the  country.  From  Boone 
and  the  other  pioneers  named  above  he 


gathered  by  diligent  and  persistent  inquiry 
all  possible  information  concerning  the  to- 
pography,the  natural  resources, the  discov- 
ery and  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
in  1784  published  his  book  and  map,  the 
former  at  Wilmington,  Deleware,  and  the 
latter  at  Philadelphia.  The  fact  of  the 
separate  places  of  their  publication  led,  as 
Mr.  Durrett  undoubtedly  rightly  thinks, 
to  the  issue  of  some  copies  of  the  book 
without  the  map,  and  those  into  whose 
hands  these  copies  finally  came,  or  who 
had  seen  the  book  without  the  map, 
contended  that  no  map  had  been  pub- 
lished, while  those  who  had  seen  a copy 
or  copies  containing  the  map  were  equally 
positive  in  the  claim  of  its  simultaneous 
publication  with  the  book.  The  author 
of  this  memoir  had  given  a copy  of  the 
book  with  the  map  to  the  public  library 
of  Louisville,  and  knew  that  the  map  had 
certainly  been  published.  But  the  book 
in  question  had  been  stolen  from  the 
library,  and  he  could  not  produce  it  to 
prove  his  claim.  He  finally  procured 
another  copy,  after  the  most  praiseworthy 
effort,  and  had  it  reproduced,  a facsimile 
appearing  in  connection  with  his  memoir. 
To  any  student  of  history  this  map  alone 
is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  Mr  Dur- 
rett’s  book.  It  is  not  only  an  accurate 
picture  and  description  of  Kentucky  a 
century  ago,  but  is  an  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  historian’s  handiwork,  and  an 
illustration  of  the  fidelity  and  care  with 
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which  he  performed  his  undertakings.  The 
book  proper  contains  forty-eight  octavo 
pages,  devoted  to  the  discovery,  purchase, 
settlement,  topography  and  resources  of 
the  country,  followed  by  an  appendix  larg- 
er by  one-half  than  thaf  which  precedes  it. 
The  principal  and  most  valuable  part  of 
the  appendix  was  devoted  to  “ The  Adven- 
tures of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  formerly  a 
hunter,  containing  a narrative  of  the  wars 
of  Kentucke.”  The  author  says  of  this  : 

It  is  the  gem  of  the  collection.  It  is  the  little  foun- 
tain from  which  have  flowed  so  many  enchanting 
streams  of  Irfdian  conflict  and  pioneer  adventure  in 
the  dark  and  bloody  ground.  It  begins  with  Boone’s 
first  coming  to  Kentucky,  in  1769,  and  gives  the 
scenes  in  which  he  was  engaged  until  1784,  when  the 
work  was  published.  The  events  in  the  career  of 
Boone  thus  narrated  were  the  initial  steps  of  Ken- 
tucky’s settlement,  and  make  up  the  charming  first 
chapter  of  our  Western  Annals. 

Of  the  book  itself  Mr.  Durett  says  : 

It  is  the  rarest  of  the  rare  Kentucky  books,  and 
not  one  in  a thousand  has  ever  seen  it.  The  few 
copies  that  exist  are  either  locked  up  in  public  libra- 
ries, or  in  the  collections  of  private  citizens,  who 
exclude  them  from  the  shelves  of  booksellers  until 
death  separates  an  owner  from  his  treasure,  and  thus 
enables  a new  bibliophile  to  obtain  it  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  Recently  a copy  in  the  Brinley  collection  was 
sold  at  an  auction  in  .New  York  for  $120,  about  three 
hundred  times  the  original  pittance  realized  by  the 
author  for  it  when  first  published. 

After  publishing  his  book  Filson  re- 
turned to  Kentucky.  An  account  of  this 
journey,  which  was  made  by  wagon  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  thence  down  the  Ohio  by 
flatboat,  is  given  with  several  amusing  in- 
cidents. In  1785  he  visited  the  Illinois 
country,  and  again  in  1786,  and  made 
notes  of  his  journey  to  and  fro  each  time, 
which  he  intended  for  publication.  Dr. 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  of  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, has  these  manuscripts  now  in  his 
possession,  and  intends  to  use  them  in  his 


life  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  soon 
to  be  published.  An  extract  from  these 
manuscripts  not  hitherto  made  public  is 
given  by  Mr.  Durrett,  and  forms  a very 
interesting  narrative.  It  gives  a verbatim 
account  of  an  attack  upon  Filson  and  his 
companions,  three  in  number,  and  of  the 
death  of  two  of  them,  and  of  his  own 
very  narrow  escape,  and  his  flight  from 
danger  on  his  return  from  Vincennes  in 
1786. 

His  last  scheme,  for  he  was  ever  ambi- 
tious for  new  undertakings,  was  that  of 
laying  out  the  site  of  a town  on  the  Ohio 
River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking. 
In  August,  1788,  he  entered  into  a co- 
partnership with  Mathias  Denman  and 
Robert  Patterson,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
became  the  owner  of  one-third  part 
eight  hundred  acres  of  land,  where- 
on the  city  of  Cincinnati  now  stands. 
Filsoffs  part  in  the  undertaking  was 
to  survey  and  lay  out  the  town,  and 
published  its  merits  to  the  world — a 
part  he  was  well  fitted  to  satisfactorily  per- 
form. Filson  gave  to  the  town  the  name 
of  Losantiville.  He  published  a pros- 
pectus, setting  forth  the  natural  and  local 
advantages  of  the  place,  and  it  is  main- 
tained with  much  plausibility  that  he  laid 
out  the  town  site,  though  this  fact  is  dis- 
puted and  cannot  be  very  definitely 
determined,  though  Mr.  Durrett’s  view 
that  he  did  with  compass  and  chain  lay 
off  his  Losantiville,  or  at  least  run  some 
of  the  lines  and  streets,  seems  the  most 
probable  one.  In  regard  to  the  manner 
of  his  death  his  memoirist  says  : 

Possibly,  while  making  these  limited  surveys  in 
the  midst  of  the  doubts  of  external  boundary , J udge 
Symmes  arrived  from  Limestone,  and  with  a view  to 
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determine,  among  other  things,  how  far  east  of  the 
Great  Miami  the  western  line  of  the  Losantiville 
lands  should  begin,  /Filson  joined  the  Symmes  party 
in  an  exploring  and  surveying  expedition  to  the 
Great  Miami.  In  this  excursion,  after  the  country 
had  been  explored  as  high  as  the  upper  line  of  the 
fifth  range  of  townships,  Filson  separated  from  his 
companions,  disappeared  in  the  woods  and  was 
never  seen  more.  Hostile  Indians  were  then  lurking 
in  the  woods,  and  it  was  assumed  that  he  had  fallen 
beneath  the  stroke  of  the  tomahawk  or  been  pierced 
by  the  ball  of  a savage.  His  remains  were  never 
found,  and  none  of  his  clothes  or  papers  were  ever 
recovered.  No  reports  ever  came  from  any  of  the 
Indian  tribes  that  he  had  been  either  killed  or  cap- 
tured by  them,  Numerous  searches  were  made  for 
his  skeleton,  as  the  lapse  of  time  deepened  the  mel- 
ancholy traits  of  his  fate,  but  none  of  his  bones  were 
ever  jfound.  The  insidious  panther,  crouched  amid 
the  overhanging  boughs,  may  have  sprung  upon  him, 
or  the  surly  bear  have  crushed  him  within  its  terrible 
embrace  ; the  deadly  crotalus  may  have  sent  fatal 
poison  into  his  veins,  or  his  own  worn  out- heart  may 
have  ceased  to  beat.  Among  the  mighty  sycamores 
and  great  maples  of  the  valley  of  the  Miami  he  took 
his  departure  from  his  companions,  and  these  silent 
witnesses  have  told  no  story  of  the  manner  of  his 
going. 

Mr.  Durrett  gives  us  a very  clear  con- 
ception of  what  kind  of  a man  John  Fil- 
son was — a man  of  superior  learning,  but 
of  inferior  scholarship,  rather  given  to 
litigious  disputations,  ambitious  to  amass 
property,  but  serving  others  rather  than 
himself  in  this  regard,  fastidious  in  his 
dress  and  personal  appearance — a man  of 
vivid  imagination,  of  literary  tastes,  fond 
of  exploring  the  fields  of  letters  as  well  as 
the  wilds  of  the  wilderness.  The  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Filson,  which  serves  as  a 
frontispiece,  though  after  the  only  like- 
ness that  could  be  procured,  is  the 
one  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  book, 
which  is  ably  written,  elegantly  printed  in 
large  clear  type  on  heavy  laid  paper, 
showing  wide  margins  and  uncut  pages, 
and  bound  in  unique  paper  covers — a gem 
of  a book  which  every  person  interested 
in  history  should  possess,  and  which  even 
he  general  reader  may  well  covet. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  DECEMBER  CENTURY. 

The  Century  for  December  has  for 
its  frontispiece  a profile  portrait  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  engraved  from  a recently  found 
photograph  taken  in  1862.  It  accom- 
panies the  second  of  the  papers  on  the 
Civil  War,  “The  Capture  of  Fort  Donel- 
son,”  which  is  contributed  by  General 
Lew  Wallace,  who  commanded  the  Third 
Division  of  Grant’s  army  during  the  siege. 
A score  of  illustrations  present  views  on 
the  field,  portraits  of  officers,  maps,  and 
(not  the  least  interesting)  an  autograph 
copy,  recently  made  by  General  Grant, 
of  his  famous  “Unconditional  Surrender” 
dispatch  to  General  Buckner.  The  “Rec- 
ollections of  a Private”  are  continued, 
with  descriptions  of  the  early  “Campaign- 
ing to  no  Purpose”  along  the  Potomac, 
with  illustrations.  In  both  papers  the 
drawings  are  nearly  all  from  photographs. 

The  fiction  consists  of  “An  Adventure 
of  Huckleberry  Finn,  with  an  account  of 
the  famous  Granger-Shepherdson  Feud,” 
by  Mark  Twain,  being  a tale  of  life  along 
the  Mississippi  River,  some  of  the  types 
being  represented  in  the  sketches  of  D. 
W.  Kemble;  the  first  part  of  a novelette, 
in  three  parts,  “The  Knight  of  the  Black 
Forest,”  by  Miss  Grace  Denio  Litchfield 
— a story  of  American  girls  in  Europe, 
which  is  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock 
Foote;  and  the  second  part  of  Mr.  How- 
ell’s new  novel,  “The  Rise  of  Silas  Lap- 
ham.” 

Other  illustrated  papers  are  “ Dub- 
lin City,”  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Pen- 
nell has  made  sketches  to  accompany 
a humurous  and  instructive  paper  by  Prof. 
Edward  Dowden,  the  Shakespere  com- 
mentator ; “Hunting  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Goat,”  a narrative  of  personal  ex- 
perience, by  William  A.  Baillie-Grohman, 
with  illustrations  by  George  Inness,  Jr.; 
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a third  paper  in  “The  New  Astronomy” 
series  by  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  in  which  he 
endeavors  to  give  the  reader  some  concep- 
tion of  “The  Sun’s  Energy,”  and  a critical 
paper  on  “ American  Painters  in  Pastel  ” 
with  an  example  of  pastel  work  by  Robert 
Blum.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  the  sani- 
tary engineer,  sets  forth  in  detail  by  dia- 
grams a subject  of  pressing  importance  in 
a paper  on  “The  Practical  Aspects  of 
House-drainage.”  Miss  Emma  Lazarus 
contributes  a critical  paper  on  “The  Poet 
Heine,”  which  contains  translations  by 
herself,  and  John  Burroughs  a piece  of 
poetic  natural  history  on  “Winter  Neigh- 
bors.” 

“Topics  of  the  Time”  contains  edi- 
torials entitled  “ One  way  to  Prevent 
Divorce,”  “Was  the  Chinese  Traveler 
Right  ?”  “ Economic  Mistakes  of  the 

Poor,”  and  “ A Ready-made  Foreign 
Market  for  American  Goods,” — the  last 
referring  to  the  need  of  an  international 
copyright,  and  apropos  of  a comprehen- 
sive account  of  “The  Present  State  of  the 
Copyright  Movement,”  which  is  con- 
tributed to  the  “Open  Letter”  depart- 
ment by  Mr.  Lathrop,  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Copyright  League.  Other 
communications  deal  with  “The  World’s 
Exposition  at  New  Orleans,”  “ Recent 
Electrical  Progress,”  and  “ Co-operative 
Agriculture,”  Here  also  appear  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  editor,  letters 
from  Generals  James  B.  Fry  and  Thomas 
Jordan,  chief-of-staff  at  Bull  Run,  con- 
cerning the  mooted  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  the  battle.  Bric- 
a-Bac  contains  a cartoon  by  W.  H.  Hyde, 
and  verse  by  John  Vance  Cheney,  and 
others.  O.  C.  Auringer,  James  T.  McKay, 
Emma  Lazarus,  and  C.  T.  Daly  contrib- 
ute poems  to  the  number. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History  for 
November  is  an  exceptionally  attractive 
number  of  this  excellent  publication.  The 
opening  and  leading  paper  is  that  of  the 


editor,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  on  “The 
Unsuccessful  Presidential  Candidates.” 
Brief  but  graphic  pen  sketches  are  given 
of  the  defeated  aspirants  for  presidential 
honors  during  the  period  from  1789  to 
1853.  The  article  is  embellished  with 
very  interesting  portraits,  some  of  which, 
notably  that  of  Henry  Clay,  are  most 
excellent. 


We  have  received  a copy  of  an  “Ad- 
dress of  Hon.  T.  D.  Brown”  delivered  at 
Caldwell,  Ohio,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
reunion  of  the  1 16th  Ohio  Volunteers,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1884.  The  part  performed 
by  this  regiment  in  the  civil  war  is 
reviewed  in  an  interesting  manner. 


The  widest  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  the  forthcoming  publication  of  The 
Current's  series  of  analytic  papers  on 
“The  American  Type.”  They  are  to 
begin  in  The  Current  of  November  29, 
and  will  be  ten  in  number.  The  writers 
are:  John  Habberton,  editor  of  the  N. 

Y.  Telegram ; Professor  David  Swing,  of 
Chicago;  Horatio  Nelson  Powers,  D.  D., 
of  Connecticut ; Marion  A.  Baker,  literary 
editor  of  the  N.  O.  Times- Democrat;  Rt. 
Rev.  W.  E.  McLaren,  of  Illinois ; Joel 
Chandler  Harris  (“Uncle  Remus”)  of  the 
Alanta  Constitution ; W.  A.  Croffut,  the 
New  York  journalist  and  literator ; Hon. 
Gilbert  A.  Pierce,  Governor  of  Dakota ; 
George  Edgar  Montgomery,  the  essayist 
and  critic ; and  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Thomas  of  Chicago.  An  interesting  fact 
in  connection  with  these  important  papers 
is  that  each  writer  has  discussed  “The 
American  Type” — entering  minutely  upon 
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an  analysis  of  those  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics most  distinctive  and  typical  in 
the  average  American  on  the  line  of  his 
aspiration,  motive  and  action — without 
knowledge  of  any  other  writer  treating  of 
the  same  subject,  thus  giving  the  entire 
series  an  extraordinary  interest  through 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  comparison, 
so  that  “The  American  Type”  papers 
have  the  same  rare  and  valued  quality 
that  could  attach  to  the  same  number  of 
studies  by  as  many  great  painters  upon  a 
given  great  subject. 

That  sterling  monthly,  The  North 


American  Review,  for  December,  reached 
us  filled  as  usual  with  able  and  well  con- 
sidered reviews  upon  interesting  and  im- 
portant questions  of  the  day.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  table  of  contents:  I. — Labor 
and  Capital  Before  the  Law,  by  Justice  T. 
M.  Cooley.  II. — The  Palace  of  the  Kings 
of  Tiryns,  by  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann.  III. 
— Notes  on  Railway  Management,  by  Wil- 
liam K.  Ackerman.  IV. — The  British 
House  of  Lords,  by  George  Ticknor  Cur- 
tis. V.— Responsibility  for  State  Roguery, 
by  John  F.  Hume.  VI. — Friendship  in 
English  Poetry,  by  Principal  J.  G.  Shairp. 
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A QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History  : 

Sir:  “Who  is  the  oldest  living  native- 

born  citizen  of  the  Reserve  ?”  is  one  of 
the  questions  proposed  in  the  first  number 
of  your  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Baldwin,  widow  of 
Harvey  Baldwin  and  daughter  of  David 
Hudson,  was  born  in  Hudson,  Oct,  28, 
1800.  She  has  from  that  time  been  a 
resident  of  Hudson,  with  her  home  in 
sight  of  the  place  of  her  birth.  Is  there 
an  older  native  of  the  Reserve?  Mrs. 
Baldwin  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
the  township,  and  is  now  in  good  health 
and  vigor.  She  has  just  returned  from  a visit 
to  her  granddaughters  in  Toledo. 

Very  respectfully, 

Hudson,  O.  M.  C.  Read. 


INDIAN  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History  : 

Sir  : It.  is  not  generally  known  that 

in  the  Susquehanna  River,  near  Safe  Har- 


bor, Pennsylvania,  are  two  remarkable 
rocks  upon  which  certain  hieroglyphics 
representing  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles  are 
carved.  The  work  has  been  done  by  In- 
dians, probably  at  a very  remote  period 
of  time.  The  river  is  filled  with  rocks, 
various  in  size  and  extent,  between  which 
the  water  flows  with  great  rapidity,  form- 
ing a series  of  rapids  and  eddies.  Its 
width  at  this  point  is  about  one  mile,  and 
among  these  rocks  are  the  two  bearing 
these  hieroglyphical  inscriptions.  It  is 
evident  that  a large  amount  of  time 
and  labor  has  been  expended  upon  the 
designs,  and  primitive  stone  implements 
must  have  been  employed,  as  no  sharp 
lines  betray  the  use  of  iron  or  steel.  Upon 
these  rocks  upwards  of  eighty  distinct 
figures  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  Linnaeau 
Historical  Society  pronounce  them  to  be 
the  product  of  design  toward  some  end  of 
high  importance,  which  it  yet  remains  for 
archaeologists  to  make  clear. 

They  are  without  doubt  symbolical, 
and  not  the  work  of  idle  hours  or  the 
offspring  of  fancy.  C.  W.  Darling. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  PIONEER  SOCIETIES. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  AND  NORTHERN  OHIO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

In  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  its  objects  are  described  as  follows : 
To  DISCOVER,  PROCURE  AND  PRESERVE  WHAT  RELATES  TO  THE  HISTORY, 

antiquities,  biography  and  statistics  of  this  City,  the  Western  Reserve 
and  the  Northwest. 

It  was  organized  in  May,  1867,  and  through  the  liberality  of  the  Society 
for  Savings  was  at  once  provided  with  a cheerful  and  fire-proof  room,  cov- 
ering the  entire  third  floor  of  its  bank  on  Monument  Square,  which  is 
already  well  filled.  There  has  been  collected  and  arranged  a museum  and 
library,  of  great  historical  value,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  free  of 
charge.  The  books,  maps,  manuscripts,  pamphlets,  portraits,  relics  and 
models,  pertaining  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  are  not  only  creditable 
to  this  city,  but  excelled  by  only  one  institution  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  which  has  for  thirty  years  enjoyed  the  financial  patronage  of 
a State.  Ours  is  wholly  the  result  of  individual  contriburions  in  money 


and  property  approprite  for  our  shelves. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Society’s  published  papers : 

1.  Battle  of  Frenchtown,  Michigan,  January,  1813.  By  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Dudley Aug.  1870. 

2.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  1803-1854.  By  A.  T.  Goodman Sept.  1870 

3.  War  of  1812.  Papers  by  Elisha  Whittlesey Nov.  1870. 

4.  First  White  Child  in  Ohio.  By  A.  T.  Goodman Jan.  1871. 

5.  Ancient  Earth  Works  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley,  with  illustrations.  By  Col.  Charles 

Whittlesey d . . . , 1871. 

6.  First  White  Settlers  in  Ohio.  By  A.  T.  Goodman July,  1871 , 

7.  War  of  1812.  Selection  No.  2 , 1871. 

8.  Indian  Affairs,  Detroit,  1706.  Papers  of  General  Cass Dec.  1871. 

9.  Archaeological  Frauds.  By  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey Feb.  1872. 

10.  Annual  Meeting,  May,  1872.  Death  of  Mr.  Goodman May,  1872. 

11.  Ancient  Rock  Sculpture,  Barnesville,  Belmont  Co.,  O.  Ancient  Mound,  Hardin  Co.,  O.  Aug.  1872. 

12.  War  of  1812.  Selection  No.  3 Nov.  1872. 

13.  Col.  Bradstreet’s  Expedition,  1764.  Selection  No.  1 Feb.  1873. 

14.  Same.  Selection  No.  2 Feb.  1873* 

15.  War  of  1812.  Papers  by  Major  George  Tod.  History  of  Northfield.  By  A.  M Searles.  April,  1873. 

16.  Annual  Meeting,  May,  1873.  Origin  of  the  State  of  Ohio May,  1873. 

17.  War  of  1812.  Selection  No.  5 Nov.  1873. 

18.  Same.  Selection  No.  6 Nov.  1873. 

19.  Biography  and  Correspondence  War  of  1812. .......  '. • Nov.  1873. 

20.  Northwest  Territory — Discovery  and  Ownership.  By  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield Feb.  1874. 
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21.  Annual  Meeting May,  1874. 

22.  Battle  of  Frenchtown.  By  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Dudley.  Major  Isaac  Craig  on  Lake 

Erie,  1782.  White  Men  as  Scalpers.  Thomas  Hutchins,  Geographer  General 

of  the  United  States,  1779-1788 Aug.  1874. 

23.  Relics  of  the  Mound  Builders.  By  C.  C.  Baldwin,  Secretary.  Sortie  at  Fort  Meigs, 

May,  1813 — Address  of  Thomas  Christian Oct.  1874. 

24.  Donations  by  Wm.  Perry  Fogg,  with  his  descriptions  and  remarks Oct.  1874. 

25.  Early  Maps  of  Ohio  and  the  West.  By  C.  C.  Baldwin,  Secretary April,  1875. 

26.  Annual  Meeting,.  May,  18 75,  with  Obituaries May,  1875. 

27.  Historical  and  Pioneer  Societies  in  Ohio.  By  C.  C.  Baldwin,  Secretary July,  1875. 

28.  War  of  1812  Correspondence.  Selection  No.  8 Oct.  1875. 

29.  Tradition  of  Biady,  the  Indian  Hunter,  with  letters  about  Brady  from  Gen.  L.  V. 

Bierce  and  Hon.  F.  Wadsworth. .'. 1 Dec.  1875. 

30.  Early  Settlement  of  Warren,  Trumbull  Co.,  O.  By  the  late  Leonard  Case Mar.  1876. 

31.  Annual  Meeting,  May,  1876,  with  Obituaries  of  Deceased  Members May,  1876. 

32.  Western  Reserve — Origin  of  Title.  By  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey June,  1876. 

33.  Archaeological  Frauds,  with  illustrations.  By  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey Nov.  1876. 

34.  Review  of  the  First  Volume  of  the  Margry  Papers.  By  C.  C.  Baldwin Nov.  1876. 

35.  A Centennial  Law  Suit.  Francis  Vigo  and  the  Expedition  of  Gen.  Geo.  Rogers  Clark. 

By  C.  C.  Baldwin Dec.  1876. 

36.  Memoranda  by  the  late  Alfred  T.  Goodman  : Bison  or  Buffalo  in  Ohio.  Statement  of 

Gen.  George  Sanderson,  of  Lancaster,  O. , as  to  War  of  1812.  Major  Amos 
Stoddard  killed  at  Fort  Meigs.  General  Harrison  at  Cleveland,  1812 Jan.  1877. 


37.  Annual  Meeting,  May,  1877.  List  of  Members 

38.  Discovery  of  the  Ohio  by  La  Salle,  1669 

39.  Letters  of  Distinguished  Persons’  Originals  in  the  Library 

40.  The  Iroquois  in  Ohio.  Notice  of  Thomas  Hutchins 

41.  Ancient  Earth  Works  in  Northern  Ohio,  illustrated ’ 

42.  Ancient  Rock  Inscriptions  in  the  United  States,  illustrated 

43.  Annual  Meeting,  May  1878.  Notices  of  Deceased  Life  Members,  Dr.  I.  P.  Kirtland, 

Judge  W.  G.  Lane,  Hon.  R.  V.  Taylor  and  Henry  B.  Tuttle 

44.  Inscribed  Stone  Ancient  Mound  Grave  near  West  Virginia 

45.  Early  American  Coins 

46.  Letters  of  American  Officers,  1777 

47.  Indian  Migrations  to  Ohio 

48.  Annual  Meeting,  1879.  Deceased  Members.  Judge  Thomas  M.  Kelley,  Judge  Chas. 

T.  Sherman,  Hon.  Wm.  Collins 

49.  Fine  Rivers  and  the  Western  Reserve.  Major  Wilkins’  Shipment,  1753 

50.  Indians  in  Seneca  and  Sandusky  Counties,  Ohio 

51.  General  Wadsworth’s  Division,  War  of  1812 ... 

52.  Ancient  Human  Effigies  in  Stone  in  Ohio — Their  Ethnological  Value 

53.  Inscribed  Stones.  Licking  Co.,  O. , illustrated ... 

54.  Thirteenth  Regular  Meeting,  May,  1881.  Notices  of  Leonard  Case,  W.  S.  C.  Otis, 

H.  M.  Chapin,  J.  A.  Garfield.  List  of  Doners 

55.  State  of  Ohio — Sources  of  her  Strength 

56.  Ancient  Burial  Cists,  Northeastern  Ohio 

57.  Fourteenth  Legular  Meeting.  Origin  of  1 ‘ Lifes  were  well  Run.”  Deceased  Members. 

Judge  Jesse  P.  Bishop,  Oscar  A.  Childs,  Ahira  Cobb 

58.  Biography  of  Ephraim  Kirby 

59.  Survey  of  the  Western  Reserve,  1796.  Invention  of  the  Magnetic  Needle 

60.  Man  Before  the  Indian  Period.  Pre-glocine  River  Channels.  Southern  Edge  of 

Glocine  in  Ohio.  Direction  of  the  Indian  Graves  in  Ohio.  Bv  Professor  G.  F. 

Wright,  Oberlin.  Illustrated 

61.  Surveys  of  Public  Lands  in  Ohio.  By  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey 

62.  Birth  and  Growth  of  Cleveland  City.  By  Judge  S.  O.  Griswold 

63.  Geographical  History  of  Ohio.  By  C.  C.  Baldwin 

CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  PIONEER  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  early  settlers  was  celebrated 
July  22,  at  the  Tabernacle,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  president, 
Hon.  Harvey  Rice,  in  his  annual  address,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  society’s  day  for  its  annual  gathering  is  the  birthday  of  the  city 
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of  Cleveland,  and  gave  a sketch  of  the  life  of  its  founder,  General  Moses 
Cleaveland.* 

Interesting  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  George  B.  Merwin  and  John 
A.  Morgan.  The  annual  address  was  given  by  Hon.  O.  S.  Griswold  on 
“The  Comparative  Birth  and  Growth  of  Cleveland,”  and  is  an  able  and 
scholarly  paper,  replete  with  valuable  information.  Every  citizen  of 
Cleveland  interested  in  the  city’s  history  and  growth  should  read  and  pre- 
serve for  reference  this  valuable  paper  of  Judge  Griswold,  which  has  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  Hon.  John  A.  Foote,  senior,  deceased,  and 
Hon.  R.  P.  Spalding,  made  interesting  remarks,  the  former  recalling  some 
noteworthy  incidents  in  the  life  of  Sherlock  G.  Andrews,  and  the  latter 
giving  some  pleasing  reminiscences  of  the  Hon.  George  Tod,  President 
Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  at  an  early  day  residing  at  Youngstown,  and  of 
his  son,  afterwards  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  a succinct  account  of  the  organ- 
ization of  Trinity  Parish  of  Cleveland.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Spalding’s 
speech  the  following  incident  in  the  life  of  David  Tod,  the  War  Governor 
of  Ohio : 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three  (1823),  and  just  after,  I 
had  commenced  “house-keeping”  in  Warren,  the  Seat  of  Justice  of  Trumbull  County,  I visited 
the  Hon.  George  Tod,  President  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  at  his  residence  on  “Brier  Hill”  in  the 
vicinity  of  Youngstown.  He  lived  in  a log  house,  upon  a tract  of  land  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
which  he  had  contracted  to  purchase  of  Gen.  Simon  Perkins,  at  three  dollars  an  acre,  but  which  he  was 
unable  to  pay  for,  as  he  had  a wife  and  six  children  to  support,  while  his  salary  was  no  more  than  eleven 
hundred  dollars.  But  there  was  no  limit  to  the  hospitality  of  the  family. 

I spent  the  night  at  the  house,  as  I frequently  did.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  J udge  and  his 
daughters  (one  of  whom  was  afterwards  Mrs.  Grace  T.  Perkins,  mother  of  the  lady  who  has  just  now 
entertained  us  so  highly),  sang  several  songs  for  my  amusement,  and  at  last  the  Judge  said  to  me  with 
somewhat  of  a boastful  air:  “Mr.  Spalding,  all  my  children  are  singers  ; they  can  all  sing  well.  Where 

is  David?  Do  some  of  you  call  David.” 

Very  soon  a young  man,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a suit  of  homespun,  with  a 
broad-brimmed  felt  hat  on  his  head,  entered  the  room,  and,  bowing  respectfully  to  the  Judge,  asked 
him  what  he  wished  him  to  do.  “ My  son,”  said  he,  “ I have  been  singing,  and  your  sisters  have  been 
singing  for  Mr.  Spalding,  and  I have  told  him  that  all  my  children  are  singers  ; now  I want  you  to  show 
him  how  well  you  can  sing. 

The  young  man  without  moving  a muscle  of  his  face  byway  of  evincing  emotion,  immediately  struck 
up  the  old  tune  of  Mear  with  the  words  : 

“Old  Grimes  is  dead, 

That  good  old  soul, 

We  ne’er  shall  see  him  more, 

He  used  to  wear 
His  long-tailed  coat, 

All  buttoned  up  before.” 

Again  he  bowed,  and  left  the  room,  when  his  father  said  to  me  with  much  apparent  feeling:  “ Mr. 
Spalding,  there  is  more  in  that  boy  than  comes  to  the  surface.  Oh,  if  it  could  only  be  developed.  ” 

Said  I,  “Why  do  you  not,  then,  send  him  to  school,  and  thus  give  him  a chance  for  develop- 
ment?” The  reply  was,  “I  am  so  poor  I cannot  afford  it.” 

“Send  him  up  to  Warren,”  I said  to  the  Judge,  “and  so  long  as  I have  anything  to  eat,  he  shall 
share  it  with  me.  ” 

The  offer  was  accepted,  with  a stipulation  by  Judge  Tod,  that  he  should  feel  at  liberty  to  send  me 
occasionally  from  the  products  of  his  farm  such  articles  as  would  be  useful  to  my  family. 

In  this  manner  David  Tod  left  his  father’s  log  cabin  at  Brier  Hill,  and  entered  upon  a course  of 
study  that,  within  ten  years,  enabled  him  to  pay  up  his  father’s  contract  with  General  Perkins,  and  made 
him  the  proprietor  of  the  valuable  coal-mines  that  lay  buried  in  that  tract  of  land,  and  ultimately  gave 
to  the  country  the  patriotic  war  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1861-2. 

So  much  for  the  encouragement  of  our  young  men  of  slender  means. 


*We  expect  to  publish  in  our  next  number  a biography  with  a fine  portrait  of  General  Cleaveland. 
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SKETCHES  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

I. CATHOLIC  MISSIONARIES. 

On  the  shore  of  the  strait  which  affords  the  only  visible  outlet  to  Lake 
Superior,  at  the  rapids,  or  “Sault,”  lies  the  village  of  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie, 
on  the  spot  where,  it  is  believed,  “the  first  white  man  . . set  foot 

upon  any  portion  of”*  the  Old  Northwest  Territory.  The  “white  man” 
to  whom  reference  is  made  was  Jean  Nicolet,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
Champlain.  He  ascended  the  Ottawa  and  Mattawan  Rivers,  passed 
through  Lake  Nipissing  and  descended  French  River,  coasted  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  ascended  the  strait  to  the  Sault,  where 
he  probably  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1634. f Here  the  explorer  and  his 
Huron  boatmen  found  rest  and  hospitality  in  the  wigwams  of  the  people 
of  the  falls,  f 

After  a brief  stay  at  the  old  Indian  hamlet,  Nicolet  descended  the  strait 
and  pursued  a westerly  course — making  a short  visit  at  Mo-che-ne-mok-e- 
nung,  the  Michilimackinac  of  the  French. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries,  Raymbault  and  Jogues,  came  next,  in  1641. 
“When  they  reached  the  falls,  they  found  two  thousand  Indians  assembled 
there,  and  amid  their  joyful  greetings  the  missionaries  gazed  with  delight 
on  the  vast  field  which  lay  before  them.  . . . Earnestly  did  the 

Chippewas  press  the  two  fathers  to  stay  in  their  midst.  . . But  it 

* Butterfield's  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Northwest,  p.  51.  + Butterfield. 
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could  not  be  so.  The  paucity  of  missionaries  in  the  Huron  country  did 
not  yet  permit  the  establishment  of  that  distant  mission.  Raymbault  and 
Jogues  could  but  plant  the  cross  to  mark  the  limit  of  their  spiritual  pro- 
gress.*” 

The  establishment  of  missions  among  the  Algonquins  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior was  retarded  or  rendered  impossible  for  many  years  by  the  fiend- 
ish • ferocity  of  the  Iroquois.  But,  at  last,  in  1660,  Father  Rene 
Menard  decided  to  found  a mission  on  the  distant  and  rock-bound  coast 
of  the  “Great  Lake,”  (Gitchi-gummi).  His  head  was  whitened  with 

years,  f but  his  heart 
was  brave  and  full  of 
zeal.  “I  trust,”  said 
he,  in  a letter  written 
at  the  time,  “in  that 
Providence  which  feeds 
the  little  birds  and 
clothes  the  lilies  of  the 
field.  ”+ 

After  a long  and  fa- 
tiguing voyage,  the 
missionary  reached  the 
head  of  Keweenaw 
Bay,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  among  the 
Ottawas.  In  the  fol- 
lowing summer  (1661) 
Menard,  accompanied 
by  an  Indian  guide, 
started  (according  to 
Voyager’s  Cove.  most  authorities)  with 

the  intention  of  continuing  his  journey  to  Chegoimegon  Bay,  which 
appears  to  have  been  his  original  destination.  They  took  the  route 
through  Portage  Lake;  and  while  the  Indian  was  engaged  in  carrying 
the  canoe  across  the  portage  to  Lake  Superior,  Father  Menard  wandered 
into  the  woods,**  and  was  either  lost  or  murdered  by  a treacherous  native. 

Mr.  Shea  thinks  that  the  missionary  started  to  visit  the  Wyandots  in 

*John  G.  Shea’s  ‘History  of  Catholic  Missions,’  p.  350.  fShea’s  ‘History  of  Catholic  Missions,’  p.  352. 

%Relation  des  Jcsuites,  1660,  p.  30.  **.'  Early  History  of  Michigan,’  E.  M,  Sheldon,  p.  27. 
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the  vicinity  of  the  Noquet  Islands,  and  that  he  was  probably  murdered 
on  the  first  rapid  of  the  Menomonee.* * * § 

On  the  first  of  September,  1665,  Claude  Allouez  arrived  at  the  Sault 
de  Ste.  Marie  on  his  way  to  Chegoimegon  Bay.  He  coasted  the  south 
shore  of  Superior  in  a bark  canoe  and  reached  his  destination  on  the  first 
of  October.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  build  a chapel,  at  the  spot  hence- 
forth called  La  Pointe  du  Saint  Esprit,  and  began  to  gather  his  Indian 
church,  f 

La  Pointe,  the  site  of  the  mission,  was  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Madeline  Island — one  of  the  group  now  known  as  the  Apostle  Islands — 
and,  like  the  Sault,  owed  its  population  to  the  fine  fishing  afforded  by 
the  neighboring  waters.]; 

Allouez’s  little  chapel  was,  without  doubt,  the  first  church  edifice  built 
west  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  La  Pointe  the  first  perma- 
nent mission  attempted  on  Lake  Superior. 

The  second  mission  on  the  Great  Lake  was  founded  at  the  Sault  de  Ste. 
Marie,  by  Pere  Marquette,  in  1668.  Inhabited  by  Europeans  from  that 
time  forth,  the  Sault  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  present  State  of  Mich- 
igan. 

In  scholarship,  intellect  and  religious  devotion,  Jaques  Marquette  was 
the  peer  of  the  best  men.  of  his  time.  Among  the  self-denying  band  “who 
hallowed  by  their  labors  and  life-blood  so  many  a wild  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  busy  hives  of  men,  none  of  them  impresses  us  more  in  his  whole 
life  and  career  with  his  piety,  sanctity,  and  absolute  devotion  to  God, 
than  Father  Marquette.  ”§ 

In  1669,  Marquette  was  joined  at  the  Sault  by  Dablon,  Superior  of  the 
mission,  and  they  were  soon  established  in  a square  fort  of  cedar  pickets 
enclosing  a chapel  and  a house.  Near  by  they  had  cleared  a 
large  tract  of  land  and  sown  it  with  wheat,  Indian  corn,  peas,  and  other 
crops.** 

In  the  fall  of  1669  Marquette  took  charge  of  the  mission  at  La  Pointe, 
Allouez  went  to  Green  Bay  and  Dablon  remained  at  the  Sault.  In  a 
letter  written  at  the  last  named  mission,  in  1670,  Pere  Dablon  gives  a 

*‘History  of  Catholic  Missions,’  p.  356.  ’pShea’s  History  of  Catholic  Missions,'  p.  358. 

JCe  quartier  du  lac,  ou  nous  nous  somraes  arrestds,  est  entre  deux  grands  Bourgs,  et  comme  le  centre 

de  toutes  les  nations  de  ces  contrees,  parceque  la  pesche  y est  abondante,  qui  est  le  principal  fond  de  la 
subsistance  de  ces  peuples.  Pere  Allouez  in  Relation  of  1667,  p.  13,  (Quebec  edition  of  1858.) 

§ John  G.  Shea  in  Catholic  World,  Nov.  1877,  p.  267. 

**Parkman’s  ‘La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,’  p.  20. 
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description  of  the  rapid  and  strait,  from  which  we  translate  the  following 
extract : 

That  which  is  commonly  called  the  Sault  is  not  properly  a fall  or  a cataract  of  water,  much  elevated, 
but  a very  swift  current,  . . . which  finds  itself  so  often  arrested  by  the  numerous  rocks 

which  dispute  the  passage,  that  it  forms  a dangerous  rapid  half  a league  in  width.  .... 
It  is  three  leagues  distant  from  Lake  Superior,  and  twelve  leagues  from  Lake  Huron,  and  through  the 
intervening  space  flows  a beautiful  river,  interspersed  with  many  islands,  which,  at  the  widest  places,  are 
attered  as  far  as  one  can  see.  Almost  everywhere  the  current  is  gentle,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  Sault 
navigation  would  be  easy. 

At  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  among  the  bubbling  pools,  there  is  fine  fishing  from  spring  until  winter. 
The  fish,  which  belongs  to  a variety  not  generally  found  in  Lake  Superior  or  Lake  Huron  (?),  is  called 
by  the  natives  atticameg , and  in  our  language  poisson  blanc  (white  fish),  for  it  is  truly  very  white  and 
excellent,  and  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  living  of  these  people.* 

For  the  purpose  of  gaining  a better  foothold  in  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  in  order  to  foster  and  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  friendship 
in  which  the  Ottawas  had  received  the  early  missionaries  and  explorers, 
M.  Talon,  Intendant  of  New  France,  sent  messengers  to  convoke  a grand 
council  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  spring  of  1671.  Representative 
“chiefs  from  fourteen  tribes  of  the  northwest  ”f  met  the  French  officer, 
M.  de  St.  Lusson,  and  his  attendants,  who,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country. 

After  raising  the  cross  and  the  lilies  of  France,  Pere  Allouez,  who 
acted  as  interpreter  on  the  occasion,  made  a speech,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  pronounced  a glowing  panegyric  on  his  king,  Louis  XIV,  representing 
him  as  “the  chief  of  chiefs,”  who  had  not  “his  equal  in  the  world.”;}; 

During  this  year  (1671)  Marquette  lost  the  greater  portion  of  his  La 
Pointe  people  through  removal,  and  himself  accompanied  a band  of 
Hurons  to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  where  he  at  once  established  the  mission 
of  St.  Ignatius. 

For  the  next  nine  years  (1671-1679)  Pere  Druilletes  was  the  leading 
spirit  at  the  Sault.  On  several  occasions  his  little  chapel  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  but  the  aged  father  was  full  of  energy,  and  continued  to 
work  until,  “broken  by  age,  hardships  and  infirmities,”  he  found  it  nec- 
essary to  return  to  Quebec,  where  he  died  in  1680. 

The  history  of  early  Catholic  missions  on  Lake  Superior  is  traced  with 
difficulty  from  this  point,  as  there  is  no  record  of  what  transpired  other 
than  the  incidental  references  of  travelers.  Charlevoix,  who  visited 
Mackinac  in  1721,  mentions  the  Sault  as  one  of  the  posts  where  mis- 

* Relations  des  Jesuites,  1670,  pp.  78  and  79.  + Foster  and  Whitney's  Geological  Report,’  p.  8.  |Ibid. 
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sionaries  were  then  stationed.  But  as  explorers,  pioneers  and  annalists 
of  Lake  Superior,  the  career  of  the  Jesuits  was  ended. 

II. THE  FUR  TRADERS. 

As  the  first  settlements  in  New  France  were  made  under  the  auspices 
of  companies  organized  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade,  the  enter- 
prising followers  of  this  traffic  were  early  and  frequent  visitors  to  the 
region  of  the  great  lakes.  Induced  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  and  having, 
perhaps,  a keen  relish  for  adventure,  the  trader  embarked  with  his  mer- 
chandise in  birch  canoes, 
coasted  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  and  the  rivers,  and 
penetrated  the  secluded 
retreats  of  the  vast  and 
silent  wilderness.  This 
trade  gave  employment 
to  a large  number  of 
boatmen  and  woodsmen 
known  as  coureurs  des  bois. 

“A  wild-looking  set 
were  these  rangers  of  the 
woods  and  waters  ! The 
weirdness  was  often  en- 
hanced by  the  dash  of  In- 
dian blood.  Picturesque, 
too,  they  were  in  their  red 
flannel  or  leather  shirts, 

The  Pictured  Rocks— Wreck  Cliff  and  Cascade.  and  cloth  Caps  of  Some 

gay  color,  finished  to  a point,  which  hung  over  on  one  side  with  a depend- 
ing tassel.  They  had  a genuine  love  for  the  occupation,  and  muscles  that 
seemed  never  to  tire  at  the  paddle  and  oar.  From  dawn  to  sunset,  with 
only  a short  interval,  and  sometimes  no  midday  rest,  they  would  ply 
these  implements,  causing  the  canoe  or  barge  to  fly  through  the  water 
like  a thing  of  life ; but  often  contending  against  head  winds,  and  gaining 
but  little  progress  in  a day’s  rowing.  The  labor  of  the  oar  was  relieved 
by  songs,  to  which  each  stroke  kept  time,  with  added  vigor.*” 

*From  an  address  on  the  “Early  Colonization  of  Detroit,”  by  Bela  Hubbard,  ‘ Michigan  Pioneer 
Collections,’  vol.  i,  pp.  365-6. 
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But,  owing  to  too  great  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  law  and  civilized 
society,  many  of  the  coureurs  des  bois  became  sufficiently  reckless  and 
dissolute  to  endanger  the  interests  of  their  employers,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  corrupting  influence  which  they  exerted  upon  the  natives.  Fortified 
posts  were  therefore  established,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  and  the 
lakes,  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  and  the  restraint  of  these  profligates 
of  the  wilderness.* 

Owing  to  the  competition  of  English  traders — the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, in  particular,  chartered  in  1670,  by  Charles  II. — the  French  had  lost 
control  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  trade  before  the  surrender  of 
Quebec. 

In  1783-87  was  organized  “ the ‘famous  Northwest  Company/  which  for 
a time  held  a lordly  sway  over  the  wintry  lakes  and  boundless  forests  of 
the  Canadas,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  East  India  Company  over  the 
voluptuous  climes  and  magnificent  realms  of  the  orient.  ”f 

One  of  the  most  important  posts  of  the  Northwest  Company  was  at. 
the  Grand  Portage,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  place  was 
occupied  as  a trading  post  by  Captain  Jean  DuLuth,  in  1679,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a permanent  or  extensive  trade  until 
the  time  of  the  Northwest  Company.  The  fort  was  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  bay,  with  a background  of  lofty  hills,  and  was  “picketed  in  with 
cedar  pallisadoes.  ”1 

The  magnitude  of  the  business  of  the  Northwest  Company  is  indicated 
by  the  following  quotation  from  one  who  was  a member  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  who  spent  some  time  at  the  Grand  Portage: 

In  1788,  the  gross  amount  of  the  adventure  for  the  year  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  pounds,  but 
by  the  exertion,  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  brought  in  eleven  years  to  tripple  that 
amount  and  upwards ; yielding  proportionate  profits,  [and  surpassing,  in  short,  anything  known  in 
America.  $ 

The  following  list  of  furs  and  peltries  handled  in  the  year  1798  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  trade: 


106,000  Beaver  skins, 

2, 100  Bear  skins, 

1,500  Fox  skins, 

4,000  Kit  Fox  skins, 
4,600  Otter  skins, 

17,000  Musquash  skins, 


600  Wolverine  skins, 
1,650  Fisher  skins, 

100  Raccoon  skins, 
3,800  Wolf  skins, 

700  Elk  skins, 

750  Deer  skins, 


*Irving’s  ‘Astoria,’  p.  7.  f Irving's  ‘Astoria.’ 

IgAlex.  Mackenzie’s  Voyages,  etc.,’  p.  44.  (London  edition  of  1801.)  § Ibid,  p.  22. 
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32,000  Marten  skins, 
1,800  Mink  skins, 
6,000  Lynx  skins, 


[,200  Deer  skins  dressed, 
500  Buffalo  robes.* 


To  carry  on  the  business  of  collecting,  transporting  and  disposing  of 
these  forest  products  required  a force  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred 
men.  The  trade,  like  all  commercial  beginnings  in  new  lands,  followed 
the  winding  courses  of  the  rivers  and  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  trans- 
portation was  necessarily  slow  and  expensive. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  partners  and  their  agents,  held  at  the 

Grand  Portage,  was  an 
event  of  no  trifling  im- 
portance, and  was  at- 
tended with  due  cere- 
mony. “Here,  in  an 
immense  wooden  build- 
ing, was  the  great  coun- 
cil hall,  as  also  the 
banqueting  chamber, 
decorated  with  Indian 
armsand  accoutrements, 
and  the  trophies  of  the 
fur  trade.  . . The 

councils  were  held  in 
great  state,  for  every 
member  felt  as  if  sitting 
in  parliament,  and  every 
retainer  and  dependent 
looked  up  to  the  assem- 
blage with  awe,  as  to 
Fans  of  Ge-bi-a-tag.  the  house  0f  lords. 

These  grave  and  weighty  councils  were  alternated  by  huge  feasts  and 
revels,  like  some  of  the  old  feasts  described  in  Highland  castles.  The 
tables  in  the  great  banqueting  room  groaned  under  the  weight  of  game  of 
all  kinds ; of  venison  from  the  woods,  and  fish  from  the  lakes,  with  hun- 
ters’ delicacies,  such  as  buffaloes’  tongues,  and  beavers’  tails,  and  various 
luxuries  from  Montreal,  all  served  up  by  experienced  cooks  brought  for 
the  purpose. ”f 


*Alex.  Mackenzie,  p,  25.  ^Irving's  ‘Astoria,’  pp.  14  and  15. 
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In  1803,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  built  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kaministiquia  River,  Thunder  Bay,  (L.  S.) 

The  bitter  struggle  between  the  rival  companies  continued  for  a few 
years,  but  in  1821  they  were  united,  and  since  that  time  the  business — 
which  has  greatly  diminished  in  value  and  importance — has  been  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

III. FIRST  COPPER  MINES. 

Traces  of  ancient  mines  are  found  in  many  places  on  the  Trap  Range 
— which  extends  from  Porcupine  Mountains  to  Keweenaw  Point — and  on 
Isle  Royale.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Mound  Builders,  who  left 
so  many  evidences  of  their  skill  and  industry  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
were  the  ancient  copper  miners  of  Lake  Superior.  Their  excavations 
were  necessarily  shallow,  as  they  were  obliged  to  bail  the  water  out  of 
their  mines  by  hand.  For  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  vein-rock,  they 
built  fires  on  the  surface,  and  after  the  rock  had  become  sufficiently  hot, 
caused  it  to  break  by  the  sudden  application  of  water.  They  then  com- 
pleted “ the  removal  of  pieces  of  native  copper  by  mauling  off  the  adher- 
ing particles  of  rock  with  stone  hammers.”  f 

Out  of  the  pieces  of  “mass”  copper  thus  obtained  they  made  knives, 
chisels,  hatchets,  axes,  spear-heads,  arrow-heads,  etc.  Many  of  these 
implements  have  been  found  in  the  great  mounds,  or  imbedded  in  the  soil 
of  the  ancient  maize  fields  cultivated  by  this  mysterious  people. 

Masses  of  copper  left  by  the  primitive  miners,  and  others,  discovered, 
perhaps,  by  glacial  action,  were  found  by  the  first  white  men  who  visited 
this  region.  Some  of  the  earliest  narratives  of  travel  on  “Lac  Tracy,” 
as  Superior  was  called  by  several  of  the  French  missionaries,  contain 
quaint  descriptions  of  these  copper  bowlders. 

In  1670  Claude  Dablon  wrote  a long  letter  about  the  “mines  of  cop- 
per,” etc.,  from  which  we  quote  the  follox(ung: 

Advancing  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  returning  one  day’s  journey  by  the  south  coast,  there  is  seen 
on  the  edge  of  the  water  a rock  of  copper  which  weighs  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds. 

The  good  priest  tries  our  faith  in  his  scientific  knowledge,  however,  by 
some  of  his  conclusions  : 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  mines  are  found  on  these  islands  [Apostle],  but  that  the  copper  was  prob- 
ably brought  from  Minong  [Isle  Royale]  or  from  other  islands  by  floating  ice,  or  over  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  by  the  impetuous  winds,  which  are  very  violent,  particularly  when  they  come  from  the  northwest. 


■j*  “The  Ancient  Copper  Miners  of  Lake  Superior,”  by  Jacob  Houghton — published  in  A.  P.  Swin§- 
ford’s  ‘ Mineral  Resources  of  Lake  Superior,’  p.  79. 
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Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  who  visited  Lake  Superior  about  the  year 
1766,  published  an  account  of  his  “Three  Years’  Travels  through  the 
Interior  Parts  of  North  America,”  and  painted  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country  in  such  roseate  hues  that  it  is  claimed  a mining  company  was 
organized  in  London  on  the  strength  of  his  representations.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  a matter  of  record  that  a mining  company  was  organ- 
ized in  London  in  1770,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  supposed  mines 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

For- an  account  of  this  first  modern  attempt  to  work  the  mines  of  the 
northwest,  we  are  indebted  to  the  “Travels  ” of  Mr.  Alexander  Henry, 
the  English  merchant  and  trader,  who  acted  as  agent  of  the  company. 
“Early  in  May,  1771,”  says  Mr.  Henry,  “we  departed  from  Point  aux 
Pins,”  and  “coasted  westward  ; but  found  nothing  till  we  reached  Onton- 
agon, where,  besides  the  detached  masses  of  copper  formerly  mentioned, 
we  saw  much  of  the  same  metal  bedded  in  stone.  Proposing  to  ourselves 
to  make  trial  on  the  hill  till  we  were  better  able  to  work  upon  the  solid 
rock,  we  built  a house  and  sent  to  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  for  provisions. 

Having  arranged  everything  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  miners  during  the  winter,  we  returned  to  the  Sault. 

“ Early  in  the  spring  of  1772  we  sent  a boat  load  of  provisions  ; but  it 
came  back  on  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  bringing  with  it,  to  our  surprise, 
the  whole  establishment  of  miners.  They  reported  that  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  they  had  penetrated  forty  feet  into  the  hill  ; but  that  on  the 
arrival  of  the  thaw,  the  clay  on  which,  on  account  of  its  stiffness,  they 
had  relied,  and  neglected  to  secure  it  by  supporters,  had  fallen  in.” 

They  thought  that  in  order  to  reach  the  metal  it  would  be  necessary  to 
sink  an  air  shaft,  and  that  this  would  require  the  hands  of  more  men  than 
could  be  supported  in  the  country  at  that  time.  So  the  undertaking  was 
abandoned,  and  the  rich  metals  of  Lake  Superior  were  left  in  their  rocky 
beds  until  American  enterprise  and  capital  began  to  develop  the  mines  in 
1845  and  subsequent  years. 

William  J.  Cox. 

Calumet,  L.  S.,  Mich, 
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In  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  life,  General  Moses  Cleaveland 
had  a purpose  and  lived  for  a purpose.  In  his  career,  though  controlled 
by  circumstances,  he  manifested  an  unusual  degree  of  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight. Among  other  achievements  he  founded  a city — the  beautiful  city 
that  inherits  his  name  and  cherishes  his  memory  with  a pride  that 
approaches  reverence. 

His  ancestry  is  of  historical  interest,  and  has  been  traced  to  a remote 
period.  The  name  “Cleaveland”  is  shown  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and 
was  the  name  of  a distinguished  family  in  Yorkshire,  England,  before  the 
Norman  conquest.  This  family  originally  occupied  an  extensive  landed 
estate  that  was  singularly  marked  by  open  fissures  in  its  rocky  soil,  known 
to  the  Saxons  as  “clefts”  or  “cleves. ” This  peculiarity  of  the  estate 
induced  the  rural  population  of  the  vicinity  to  speak  of  its  occupants  as 
the  “Clefflands,  ” a name  which  the  family  accepted.  This  name  like  many 
others,  as  time  elapsed,  came  to  be  spelled  in  a variety  of  ways — Cleff- 
land,  Clifland,  Cleiveland,  Cleaveland,  Cleveland.  An  antiquarian  of 
repute  states  that  William  Cleveland,  of  York,  England,  who  died  at 
Hinckley,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1630,  was  the  remote  ancestor  of  the 
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American  Clevelands.  It  is  also  shown  that  a lineal  descendant  of  his, 
whose  name  was  Moses,  and  who  was  a housewnight  or  builder  by  trade, 
emigrated  from  England  and  landed  at  Boston  in  the  year  1635,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years.  He  then,  in  connection  with  Edward  Winn 
and  others,  founded  the  town  of  Woburn,  Mass., where  both  he  and  Winn 
permanently  settled. 

This  Moses  Cleveland  was  a man  of  intelligence  and  enterprise.  He 
aspired  to  full  citizenship,  and  became,  in  1643,  what  was  then  called  a 
“freeman.”  The  qualifications  of  a freeman  required  that  he  should  be 
of  “godly  walk  and  conversation,  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
be  worth  ,£200,  and  consent  to  hold  office  if  elected,  or  pay  a fine  of 
forty  shillings,  and  vote  at  all  elections  or  pay  the  same  fine.”  These 
restrictions  and  conditions  were  so  onerous  that  many  who  were  eligible 
preferred  not  to  become  freemen,  being  more  free  as  they  were.  But 
this  Moses,  who  had  now  become  a freeman,  feeling  that  he  had  ancestral 
blood  in  his  veins  of  a superior  quality,  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  trans- 
mitted, and  after  a brief  courtship  married,  in  1648,  Anne  Winn,  the 
daughter  of  his  friend,  Edward  Winn  of  Woburn.  In  taking  this  step 
“Moses”  did  not  make  a “mistake.”  The  result  was  that  he  became  the 
accredited  progenitor  of  all  the  Clevelands  born  in  the  United  States — a 
race  not  only  numerous,  but  noted  for  great  moral  worth  and  many  noble 
traits  of  character. 

General  Moses  Cleaveland,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  January 
29,  1754,  in  the  town  of  Canterbury,  Windham  County,  andStateof  Con- 
necticut. He  was  the  second  son  of  Colonel  Aaron  Cleaveland,  who 
married  Thankful  Paine,  Both  his  father  and  mother  were  persons  of 
culture.  They  saw  promising  traits  of  character  in  their  son  Moses  when 
he  was  but  a child,  and  resolved  to  give  him  a liberal  education.  At  the 
proper  age  they  sent  him  to  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1777. 
He  then  adopted  the  legal  profession,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  in  his  native  town  with  marked  success.  The  abilities  of  the  young 
lawyer  soon  attracted  public  attention,  and  induced  Congress  to  recognize 
his  merits  by  appointing  him,  in  1779,  captain  of  a company  of  sappers 
and  miners  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  He  accepted  the  commis- 
sion, and  remained  in  the  service  for  several  years,  when  he  resigned  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  also  a prominent  Mason  and  held 
the  position  of  Grand  Marshall  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut.  He 
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was  several  times  elected  a member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  this 
capacity  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  as  a statesman.  In  1794,  he 
married  Esther  Champion,  a young  lady  of  rare  accomplishments,  and  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Champion.  Early  in  1796,  after  having  risen  rapidly 
through  the  subordinate  military  grades,  he  was  advanced  to  the  general- 
ship of  the  Fifth  Brigade  of  the  State  militia. 

In  regard  to  the  subsequent  career  of  General  Cleaveland,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Connecticut,  when  a colony,  acquired  by  grant  of  King 
Charles  II.  of  England,  in  1662,  a vast  tract  of  territory  lying  between  the 
same  parallels  with  the  colony,  and  extending  west  from  “sea  to  sea,” 

or  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When  Connecticut  was  ad- 

mitted into  the  Union  as  a State,  she  claimed  this  territory  as  her  rightful 
domain.  In  adjusting  this  claim,  Congress  allowed  her  to  retain  only 
that  part  of  the  territory  now  known  as  the  “Western  Reserve.”  This 
she  accepted  in  full  discharge  of  her  claim. 

The  Western  Reserve  embraces  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio,  and  con- 
tains three  millions  and  eight  hundred  thousand  acres.  In  1792  the  State 
donated  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  this  land,  since  known  as  the 
“ Fire-lands,”  to  citizens  who  had  suffered  by  fire  in  the  Revolution  ; and, 
in  1795,  authorized  a sale  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  Reserve  and 

appointed  a committee  to  effect  the  sale.  This  remainder  was  sold  with-in 

a few  months  for  $1,200,000,  which  the  State  appropriated  as  a perma- 
nent fund  for  the  support  of  her  common  schools.  The  purchasers  of 
the  land  were  sundry  wealthy  citizens  known  as  the  “ Connecticut  Land 
Company.”  The  individuals  comprising  the  Company  held  different 
shares,  and  with  a view  to  convenience  in  the  transaction  of  business,  con- 
veyed their  respective  interests  to  three  trustees,  John  Cadwell,  John  Mor- 
gan and  Jonathan  Brace,  In  accordance  with  articles  of  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  Land  Company,  the  general  management  of  its  affairs  was 
confided  to  a board  of  seven  directors,  Oliver  Phelps,  Henry  Champion, 
Moses  Cleaveland,  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Ephraim  Kirby,  Samuel  Mather, 
Jr.,  and  Roger  Newbury.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  1796,  the  following 
commission  was  issued  by  the  board  of  directors  to  Moses  Cleaveland, 
who  was  a shareholder  in  the  Land  Company: 

To  Moses  Cleaveland,  Esq.,  of  the  County  of  Windham  and  State  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  directors 

of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company.  Greeting  : 

We,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Company,  having  appointed  you  to  go  on  to  said  land  as  super- 
intendent over  the*agents  and  men  sent  to  survey  and  make  locatiops  on  said  land,  and  to  make  and 
enter  into  friendly  negotiations  with  the  natives  who  are  on  said  land,  or  contiguous  thereto,  and  may 
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have  any  pretended  claim  to  the  same,  and  secure  such  friendly  intercourse  amongst  them  as  will  estab- 
lish peace,  quiet  and  safety  to  the  survey  and  settlement  of  said  lands  not  ceded  by  the  natives  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

You  are  hereby,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  fully  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  and  transact  all 
the  above  business  in  as  full  and  ample  a manner  as  we  ourselves  could  do;  to  make  contracts  on  the 
foregoing  matters  in  our  behalf  and  stead,  and  make  such  drafts  on  our  treasury  as  may  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  foregoing  object  of  your  appointment.  And  all  agents  and  men  by  us  employed  and 
sent  to  survey  and  settle  said  lands,  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders  and  directions  ; and  you  are  to  be 
accountable  for  all  moneys  by  you  received,  conforming  your  conduct  to  such  orders  and  directions  as 
we  may  from  time  to  time  give  you,  and  to  do  and  act  in  all  matters  according  to  your  best  skill  and 
judgment,  which  may  tend  to  the  best  interest,  prosperity  and  success  of  said  Connecticut  Land  Com- 
pany-, having  more  particularly  for  your  guide  the  Articles  of  Association  entered  into  and  signed  by  the 
individuals  of  said  company.  Dated  at  Hartford  this  12th  day  of  May,  1796. 

Oliver  Phelps, 

Henry  Champion, 

Roger  Newbury, 

Samuel  Mather,  Jr., 

Thus  commissioned,  General  Cleaveland  led  the  first  surveying  and 
exploring  party  into  the  wilds  of  the  Western  Reserve,  or  “New  Con- 
necticut,” as  it  was  then  called.  The  entire  party  consisted  of  General 
Cleaveland,  agent  of  the  Land  Company ; Augustus  Porter,  principal 
surveyor;  Seth  Pease,  astronomer  and  surveyor;  Moses  Warren,  Amos 
Spafford,  John  M.  Holley  and  Richard  M.  Stoddard,  assistant  surveyors; 
Joshua  Stow,  commissary ; Theodore  Shepard,  physician  ; Joseph  Tinker, 
boatman,  and  Seth  Hart,  chaplain,  accompanied  by  thirty-seven  employes 
and  a few  immigrants.  There  were  but  two  women  in  the  party.  They 
were  married  women  who  came  with  their  husbands.  The  whole  party 
numbered  just  fifty.  They  brought  with  them  thirteen  horses  and  several 
head  of  horned  cattle. 

The  individuals  composing  the  expedition  concentrated  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  early  in  June,  1796.  A few  took  charge  of  the  horses  and  cattle 
and  proceeded  by  land  through  the  interior  wilds  of  the  State  to  Buffalo, 
while  the  others  procured  boats  and  ascended  the  Mohawk  River,  and 
when  they  reached  Fort  Stanwix,  now  Rome,  transferred  their  boats  from 
the  Mohawk  over  the  portage  to  Wood  Creek,  passed  down  the  creek  to 
Oneida  Lake,  thence  across  the  lake  and  its  outlets,  and  down  the  Oswego 
River  to  Lake  Ontario.  From  this  point  they  coasted  along  the  south 
shore  of  Ontario  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  thence  up  that  river 
to  Queenstown,  and  after  crossing  the  “seven  mile”  portage  reached 
Chippewa,  and  from  thence  pursued  their  way  along  the  Niagara  River 
and  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo,  where  they  were  met  by  the  detach- 
ment having  charge  of  the  horses  and  cattle.  Here  General  Cleaveland 
found  a delegation  of  Seneca  and  Mohawk  Indians,  headed  by  Red  Jacket 
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and  Colonel  Brant,  who  had  been  awaiting  his  arrival,  with  a determina- 
tion to  oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  expedition  to  the  Western  Re- 
serve, claiming  that  it  was  territory  which  rightfully  belonged  to  them. 
The  Indians  consented  to  hold  a -“talk”  with  the  general,  who  succeeded 
in  quieting  the  claim  by  making  them  a donation  of  goods,  valued  at 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  The  expedition  then  continued  westward  along 
the  southeastern  shore  of  Lake  Erie, and  landed,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1796, 
at  the  mouth  of  Conneaut  Creek,  in  the  Western  Reserve,  and  on  landing 
gave  “three  deafening  cheers”  and  christened  the  place  “Port  Indepen- 
dence. ” 

It  was  a pleasant  day.  The  party  felt  patriotic,  and  resolved  to  cele- 
brate not  only  the  day  but  the  event.  They  flung  the  American  flag  to 
the  breeze.  Tables  were  extemporized  and  made  to  groan  under  the 
weight  of  a superabundance  of  baked  pork  and  beans  and  other  luxuries, 
all  of  which  were  partaken  of  with  a keen  relish.  Salutes  were  fired  by 
platoons  of  musketry,  speeches  were  made  and  several  pails  of  grog  were 
drank  in  response  to  the  following  toasts  or  sentiments:  1.  “The  Pres- 

ident of  the  United  States.”  2.  “The  State  of  New  Connecticut.”  3. 
“The  Connecticut  Land  Company.”  4.  “May  the  Port  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  fifty  sons  and  daughters  who  have  entered  it  this  day  be 
successful  and  prosperous.”  5.  “ May  these  sons  and  daughters  multiply 
in  sixteen  years  sixteen  times  .fifty.”  6.  “May  every  person  have  his 
bowsprit  trimmed  and  ready  to  enter  every  port  that  opens.” 

The  celebration  was  prolonged  until  the  stars  appeared.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  ki,nd  that  had  occurred  in  the  Western  Reserve.  At  its  close 
the  hilarious  “ fifty  ” retired  to  their  boats  and  tents  in  as  good  order  as 
could  be  expected.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a log 
structure  or  two,  designed  for  the  immediate  accommodation  of  the  party 
and  their  supplies.  The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  now  became  inquisitive, 
and  demanded  to  know  why  it  was  the  white  men  had  encroached  upon 
their  domains.  A council  was  called  and  the  central  seat  assigned  to 
General  Cleaveland  as  the  great  white  chief.  Proceedings  were  com- 
menced by  gravely  smoking  the  “pipe  of  peace.”  Cato,  the  son  of  the 
old  Indian  Chief,  Piqua,  then  addressed  the  Great  White  Chief,  who,  in 
his  reply,  conciliated  the  Indians  by  giving  them  a few  glass  beads  and  a 
keg  of  whiskey.  The  surveys  were  then  allowed  to  proceed.  The  gen- 
eral assigned  to  each  detachment  of  surveyors  their  special  work,  and  told 
them  where  to  commence  it. 
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In  the  course  of  two  weeks  after  this  General  Cleaveland  left  Conneaut 
in  company  with  a select  few  of  his  staff,  and  coasted  in  an  open  boat 
along-  the  southeastern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  until  he  came  to  the  mouth  of 
a river,  which  he  took  to  be  the  Cuyahoga.  He  ascended  the  stream  for 
some  distance,  amid  many  embarrassments  arising  from  sandbars  and 
fallen  trees,  when  he  discovered  his  mistake,  and  found  that  it  was  a shal- 
low river  of  minor  importance  and  not  noted  on  his  map.  This  perplexity 
and  delay  so  chagrined  him  and  his  staff  that  he  named  the  river  “Cha- 
grin,” a designation  by  which  it  is  still  known,  and  continuing  his  voyage 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  veritable  Cuyahoga  on  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
in  the  same  ever  memorable  year  of  1796,  and  landed  on  its  eastern  bank 
near  its  entrance  into  the  lake.  He  at  once  with  his  staff  ascended  the  steep 
bank,  and  beheld  for  the  first  time  . an  elevated  plain  of  surprising  beauty 
that  extended  far  away  to  the  east,  west  and  south  of  him,  and  that 
was  clad  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  graceful  forest  trees.  The  scene 
charmed  his  eye,  and  the  spot  where  he  stood,  skirted  as  it  was  by  the 
Cuyahoga  River  on  the  west  and  by  Lake  Erie  on  the  north,  suggested  to 
him  that,  with  these  natural  advantages,  the  locality  was  destined,  at  no 
distant  day,  to  become  the  site  of  a great  commercial  city. 

In  accordance  with  this  impression,  he  directed  the  locality  to  be  sur- 
veyed into  city  lots.  It  included  an  area  of  a mile  square.  Two  surveys 
were  made  of  the  land  under  the  superintendence  of  Augustus  Porter — one 
by  Seth  Pease  and  the  other  by  Amos  Spafiford.  Each  presented  a sepa- 
rate map  of  his  work.  The  one  is  known  as  “Pease’s  map,”  and  the 
other  as  “Spafford’s  map.”  These  original  maps  differ • somewhat  in  de- 
tail, yet  both  are  accepted  as  authoritative.  The  surveys  were  completed 
early  in  October,  1796.  The  surveyors  gave  to  the  new-born  city  the  name 
of  “Cleaveland,”  in  honor  of  their  chief.  The  general,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  accepted  the  compliment. 

The  city,  at  its  birth,  contained  three  log  cabins  that  had  been  erected 
by  the  surveyors  for  their  own  accommodation  on  the  hillside  next  to 
the  river,  and  near  a spring  that  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water. 
The  resident  population  that  settled  in  Cleveland  in  1796,  was  but  four  ; 
in  1797  the  population  increased  to  fifteen  ; in  1800  it  was  reduced  to 
seven  by  removals  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  locality. 
In  1820,  the  population  increased  to  150;  and  in  1830,  at  the  taking  of  the 
first  United  States  census,  it  was  found  that  the  population  had  advanced 
to  1075.  At  this  time  the  Ohio  Canal,  with  its  terminus  at  Cleveland,  had 
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been  constructed.  This  improvement  so  enlarged  the  facilities  of  com- 
merce as  to  inspire  confidence,  and  give  assurance  of  the  city’s  future 
prosperity.  It  was  in  1830  that  a newspaper  called  the  Cleveland  Adver- 
tiser was  established.  In  preparing  to  issue  the  first  number  the  editor 
discovered  that  the  “heading”  was  too  long  to  fit  the  “form,”  and  so,  in 
order  to  adjust  it  he  dropped  out  the  letter  “a,”  in  the  first  syllable  of 
the  word  Cleaveland,  and  made  it  read  “Cleveland.”  The  public  at  once 
accepted  this  change  in  orthography. 

It  is  indeed  somewhat  marvelous  that  the  city  of  Cleveland  from  a 
sickly  infancy,  and  within  less  than  a century,  has  now  grown  to  such 
gigantic  proportions  as  to  possess  a population  of  nearly  half  a million. 
Its  present  rate  of  growth  in  population  renders  it  impossible  for  any  one, 
however  much  of  a prophet  he  may  be,  to  perdict  what  will  be  the  ag- 
gregate of  its  population  a hundred  years  hence.  It  is  said  that  when 
General  Cleaveland  founded  the  city,  he  predicted  that  the  time  would 
come  when  it  would  contain  a population  as  large  as  that  of  old  Wind- 
ham in  Connecticut,  which  at  that  time  was  about  fifteen  hundred.  If  the 
general  could  now  see  “what  has  come  to  pass,”  it  would  be  interesting, 
if  not  amusing,  to  witness  his  expression  of  surprise. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  General  Cleaveland,  it  is  evident  that  he 
not  only  led  an  honorable  life  but  achieved  a great  work.  He  was  a man 
of  few  words  and  of  prompt  action.  His  morality  was  an  outgrowth  of 
puritanism  and  as  rigid  as  it  was  pure.  He  was  manly  and  dignified  in 
his  bearing,  and  so  sedate  in  his  looks  that  strangers  often  took  him  for  a 
clergyman.  In  complexion  he  was  somewhat  swarthy,  so  much  so  that 
the  Indians  claimed  him  as  akin  to  their  own  race.  In  personal  appear- 
ance he  was  of  medium  height,  erect,  thick  set  and  portly,  had  black  hair, 
a quick,  penetrating  eye,  muscular  limbs,  and  a military  air  in  his  step, 
indicating  that  he  was  born  to  command.  In  the  social  circle  he  was 
pleasant  and  agreeable  in  his  style  of  manners,  and  was  always  received  as 
a welcome  guest.  He  was  a friend  to  everybody,  and  everybody  seemed 
to  be  his  friend.  In  his  opinions  he  was  decisive  and  could  readily  give  a log- 
ical reason  lor  them.  He  was  also  a man  of  true  courage  amid  threatening 
dangers,  and  as  shrewd  in  his  tactics  and  management  as  he  was  courage- 
ous. In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  and  crowned  with  honors,  he  died  at 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  November  16,  1806,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 
He  was  the  father  of  four  children,  Mary  Esther,  Francis  Moses,  F ran- 
ees Augusta  and  Julius  Moses  Cleaveland,  three  of  whom  survived  him. 
His  was  not  only  a career  of  unusual  interest,  but  a mission  that  trans- 
formed a wilderness  into  a civilized  land.  In  a word,  his  life-work 

commands  our  admiration,  and  deserves  commemoration.  The  city  that 
bears  his  name,  and  whose  founder  he  was,  could  hardly  do  a more 
appropriate  or  graceful  thing  than  to  erect  a statue  to  his  memory  as  an 
expression  of  her  appreciation  of  his  character  and  public  services,  and 
thus  by  honoring  him  honor  herself.  Harvey  Rice. 
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In  the  fall  of  1849,  the  Bad  Water  band  were  in  excellent  condition,  and 
therefore  very  happy.  Deer  were  then  very  abundant  on  the  Menominee. 
They  are  nimble  animals,  able  to  leap  gracefully  over  obstructions  as 
high  as  a man’s  head  standing.  But  they  do  not  like  such  efforts,  unless 
there  is  a necessity  for  it.  The  Indian  discovered  this  long  ago,  and  built 
long  brush  fences  across  their  trails  to  the  water.  When  the  unsuspecting 
animal  has  finished  browsing,  he  goes  for  a drink  with  the  regularity  of 
an  habitue  of  a saloon.  Seeing  the  obstruction,  he  walks  leisurely  along 
it,  expecting  to  find  a low  place,  or  the  end  of  it.  The  dark  eye  of  the 
Chippewa  is  fixed  upon  him  from  the  top  of  a tree,  This  is  much  the 
best  position,  because  the  deer  is  not  likely  to  look  up,  and  the  wind  is 
less  likely  to  bear  his  odor  to  the  delicate  nostrils  of  the  game.  At  such 
close  quarters  every  shot  is  fatal.  Its  throat  is  cut,  its  legs  tied  together, 
and  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  hunter,  its  body  resting  on 
his  back,  and  he  starts  for  the  village.  Here  the  squaws  strip  off  the  hide 
and  prepare  the  carcass  for  the  kettle.  With  a tin  cup  full  of  flour  or  a 
pound  of  pork,  we  often  purchased  a saddle  of  venison,  and  both  parties 
were  satisfied  with  the  trade. 

Of  course  the  man  of  the  woods  has  a preference  as  to  what  he  shall 
eat ; but  when  he  is  suffering  from  hunger,  as  he  is  a large  part  of  his 
days,  he  is  not  very  particular.  Fresh  venison,  bear  meat,  buffalo,  moose, 
caribou,  porcupine,  wild  geese,  ducks,  rabbits,  pigeons,  or  fish,  relish  better 
than  gulls,  foxes,  or  skunks.  The  latter  do  very  well  .while  he  is  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  even  owls,  crows,  dead  horses  and  oxen.  The 
lakes  of  the  interior  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  produce  wild  rice  spon- 
taneously. When  parched  it  is  more  palatable  than  southern  rice,  and 
more  nutritious.  Potatoes  grow  well  everywhere  in  the  north  country; 
varieties  of  corn  ripen  as  far  north  as  Red  Lake.  Nothing  but  a dis- 
inclination to  labor  hinders  the  Chippewa  from  always  having  enough  to 
eat.  With  the  wild  rice,  sugar,  and  the  fat  of  animals,  well  mixed,  they 
make  excellent  rations,  which  will  sustain  life  longer  than  any  preparation 
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known  to  white  men.  A packer  will  carry  on  his  back  enough  to  last  him 
forty  days.  He  needs  only  a tin  cupin  which  to  warm  water,  with  which 
it  makes  a rich  soup.  Pemmican  is  less  palatable,  and  sooner  becomes 
rancid.  This  is  made  of  smoked  or  jerked  meat  pulverized,  saturated 
with  fat  and  pressed  into  cakes  or  blocks.  Sturgeon  are  numerous  and 
large,  and  when  well  smoked  and  well  pulverized  they  furnish  palatable 
food  even  without  salt,  and  keep  indefinitely.  Voyagers  mix  it  with 
sugar  and  water  in  their  cups.  In  the  large  lakes,  white  fish,  siskowit, 
and  lake  trout  are  abundant.  In  the  smaller  lakes  and  rivers  there  are 
many  varieties  of  fish.  With  so  many  resources  supplied  by  nature,  if  the 
natives  suffer  from  hunger  it  is  solely  caused  by  indolence.  His 
implicit  reliance  upon  the  Great  Spirit,  which  is  his  good  Provi- 
dence, no  doubt  encourages  improvidence.  Nanganob  was  apparently 
very  desirous  to  have  a garden  at  Ashkebwaka,  for  which  I sent  him  a 
barrel  of  seed  potatoes,  corn,  pumpkins,  and  a general  assortment  of 
seeds.  Precisely  what  was  done  with  the  parcel  I do  not  know,  but  none 
of  it  went  into  the  ground.  In  most  cases  everything  eatable  went  into 
their  stomachs  as  soon  as  they  were  hungry.  Even  after  potatoes  had 
been  planted,  they  have  been  dug  out  and  eaten,  and  squashes  when  they 
were  merely  out  of  bloom.  If  the  master  of  a lodge  should  be  inclined  to 
preserve  the  seed  and  a hungry  brother  came  that  way,  their  hospitality 
required  that  the  garden  should  be  sacrificed.  Their  motto  is  that  the 
morrow  will  take  care  of  itself.  After  being  well  fed,  they  are  especially 
worthless.  When  corn  has  been  issued  to  them  to  carry  to  their  home, 
they  have  been  known  to  throw  it  away  and'  go  off  as  happy  as  children. 

No  footgear  is  more  comfortable,  especially  in  winter,  than  the  moc- 
casin. The  Indian  knows  nothing  of  cold  feet,  though  he  has  no  shoes 
or  even  socks.  His  light  loose  moccasin  is  large  enough  to  allow  a wrap 
of  one  or  more  thickness  of  pieces  of  blankets,  called  “nepes.”  In  times 
of  extreme  cold,  wisps  of  hay  are  put  in  around  the  “nepes.”  In  winter 
the  snow  is  dry,  and  the  rivers  and  swamps  everywhere  covered  with 
ice,  which  is  a thorough  protection  against  wet  feet.  As  they  are  never 
pinched  by  the  devices  of  shoemakers,  the  blood  circulates  freely.  The 
well  tanned  deer  skin  is  soft  and  a good  nonconductor,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  footgear  of  civilization.  In  summer  the  moccasin  is  light  and 
easy  to  the  foot,  but  is  no  protection  against  water.  At  night  it  is  not 
dried  at  the  camp-fire  only  wrung  out  to  be  put  on  wet  in  the  morning. 
Like  the  bow  and  the  arrow,  these  have  nearly  disappeared  since  Euro- 
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peans  have  furnished  bullets,  powder  and  guns.  Before  that  time  the  war 
club  was  a very  important  weapon.  It  was  of  wood,  having  a strong 
handle,  with  a ball  or  knot  at  the  end.  If  the  Chippewas  used  battle- 
axes  of  stone,  they  could  not  have  been  common.  I have  rarely  seen  a 
light  war  club  with  an  iron  spike  well  fastened  in  the  knot  or  ball  at  the 
end.  In  ancient  days,  when  their  arrows  and  daggers  were  tipped  with 
flint,  their  battles  were  like  those  of  all  rude  people — personal  encounters 
of  the  most  desperate  character.  The  sick  are  possessed  of  evil  spirits 
which  are  driven  out  by  incantations  loud  and  prolonged  enough  to  kill 
a well  person.  Their  acquaintance  with  medicinal  herbs  is  very  complete. 

One  of  the  customs  of  the  country  is  that  of  concubinage  as  well  as 
polygamy,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  other  East- 
ern nations.  The  parents  of  a girl — on  proper  application  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a blanket,  some  tobacco  and  other  et  ceteras , amounting  to  “ten 
pieces’’ — bestow  their  daughter  for  such  a period  as  her  new  master  may 
choose.  A further  consideration  is  understood  that  she  is  to  be  clothed 
and  fed,  and  when  the  parents  visit  the  traders’  posts  they  expect  some 
pork  and  flour.  To  a maiden — who,  as  an  Indian  wife  or  in  her  father’s 
house  is  not  only  a drudge  but  a slave,  compelled  to  row  the  canoe,  to  cut 
and  bring  wood,  put  up  the  lodge  and  take  it  down,  and  always  to  carry 
some  burden — this  situation  is  a very  agreeable  one.  If  she  wishes  to 
marry  afterwards,  her  reputation  does  not  suffer.  While  Mr.  B.  was  con- 
versing with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  man  on  the  bank,  som’e  of  the  girls  came 
coquettishly  down  to  them  frisking  about  in  their  rabbit  skin  blankets 
well  saturated  with  grease.  One  of  them  managed  to  keep  in  view  what 
she  considered  a special  attraction — a huge  pewter  ring  on  her  finger. 
These  Chippewa  damsels  had  in  some  way  acquired  the  art  of  insinua- 
tion belonging  to  the  sex  without  the  aid  of  a boarding  school. 

The  Indian  agent  at  La  Pointe  killed  a deer  of  about  medium  size, 
which  he  left  in  the  woods.  He  engaged  an  Indian  to  bring  it  in.  Night 
came  and  the  next  day  before  the  man  returned  without  the  deer. 
“Where  is  my  deer?”  “Eat  him,  don’t  suppose  me  eat  nothing.” 
Probably  that  meal  lasted  him  a week.  There  is  among  them  no  regular 
time  for  meals  or  other  occupations.  If  there  are  provisions  in  the 
lodge,  each  one  helps  himself ; and  if  a visitor  comes,  he  is  offered  what 
he  can  eat  as  long  as  it  lasts.  This  is  their  view  of  hospitality.  The  lazy 
and  worthless  are  never  refused.  To  do  this  to  the  meanest  professional 
dead  beat  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  character  of  the  host. 
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Among  the  Chippewas  we  hear  of  man  eaters,  from  the  earliest  travel- 
ers down  to  this  day.  Mr.  Bushnell,  formerly  Indian  agent  at  LaPointe, 
described  one  whom  he  saw  who  belonged  on  the  St.  Louis  River  and 
Vermillion  Lake.  The  Indians  have  a superstitious  dread  of  them,  and 
will  flee  when  one  enters  the  lodge.  They  are  hated,  but  it  is  supposed 
they  cannot  be  killed,  and  no  one  ventures  to  make  the  experiment.  It 
is  only  by  a bullet  such  as  the  man  eater  himself  shall  designate  that  his 
body  can  be  pierced.  He  is  frequently  a lunatic,  spending  days  and 
nights  alone  in  the  woods  in  mid  winter  without  food,  traveling  long 
spaces  to  present  himself  unexpectedly  among  distant  bands.  Whatever 
he  chooses  to  eat  is  left  for  him,  and  right  glad  are  the  inmates  of  a lodge 
to  get  rid  of  him  on  such  easy  terms.  The  practice  is  not  acquired 
from  choice,  but  from  the  terrible  necessities  of  hunger  which  happen 
every  winter  among  the  northern  Indians.  Like  shipwrecked  parties  at 
sea,  the  weaker  first  falls  a prey  to  the  stronger,  and  their  flesh  goes  to  sus- 
tain life  a little  longer  among  the  remainder.  The  Chippewas  think  that 
after  one  has  tasted  human  food  he  has  an  uncontrollable  longing  for  it, 
and  that  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  children  alone  with  them.  They  say  a man 
eater  has  red  eyes  and  he  looks  upon  the  fat  papoose  with  a demoniacal 
glance,  and  says : “How  tender  he  would  be.”  One  miserable  object 

on  the  St.  Louis  River  eat  off  his  own  lips,  and  finally  became  such  a 
source  of  consternation  that  one  Indian  more  courageous  than  the  rest 
buried  a tomahawk  in  his  head.  Another  one  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  having  killed  all  of  his  own  family,  came  to  the 
winter  fishing  ground  on  Rainy  Lake,  where  Mr.  Roy  was  trading 
with  the  Indians.  He  stayed  on  the  ice  trying  to  take  some 
fish,  but  without  success.  Not  one  of  the  band  dared  go  out  to  fish, 
although  they  were  suffering  from  hunger.  Mr.  Roy  and  all  the  Indians 
requested  him  to  go  away,  but  he  would  not  unless  he  had  something  to 
eat.  No  one  but  the  trader  could  give  him  anything,  and  he  was  not 
inclined  to  do  so.  Things  remained  thus  during  three  days,  no  squaw 
daring  to  go  on  the  ice  to  fish  for  fear  of  the  man  eater.  Mr.  Roy  urged 
them  to  kill  him,  but  they  said  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  shoot  at  him. 
The  man  eater  dared  them  to  fire.  The  trader  at  length  lost  patience 
with  the  cannibal  and  the  terrified  Bois  Forts.  He  took  his  gun  and 
warned  the  fellow  that  he  would  be  shot  if  he  remained  on  the  ice.  The 
faith  of  the  savage  appears  to  have  been  strong  in  the  charm  that  sur- 
rounded his  person,  for  he  only  replied  by  a laugh  of  derision.  On  the 
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other  side  Mr.  Roy  had  great  faith  in  his  rifle,  and  discharging  it  at  the 
body  of  the  man,  he  fell  dead,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  Indians 
were  at  once  relieved  of  a dreadful  load,  and  sallied  out  to  fish.  No  one, 
however,  dared  to  touch  the  corpse. 

No  one  of  either  party  can  go  into  the  country  of  the  other,  and  not 
be  discovered.  Their  moccasins  differ  and  their  mode  of  walking.  Their 
canoes  and  paddles  are  not  alike,  and  their  camp-fires  as  well  as  their 
lodges  differ.  The  Chippewa  lodge  or  wigwam  is  made  by  a circular  or 
oblong  row  of  small  poles  set  in  the  ground,  bending  the  tops  over  and 
fastening  them  with  bark.  They  carry  everywhere  rolls  of  birch  bark, 
which  unroll  like  a carpet.  These  are  wound  on  the  poles  next  the  ground 
course,  and  overlapping  'this  a second  and  third,  so  as  to  shed  rain. 
On  one  side  is  a low  opening  covered  by  a blanket,  and  at  the  top  a cir- 
cular place  for  the  smoke  to  escape.  The  fire  is  on  the  ground  at  the 
centre.  The  work  of  putting  up  the  lodge  is  done  by  the  squaws,  who 
gather  wood  for  the  fire,  spread  the  mats,  and  proceed  to  cook  their  meals, 
provided  there  is  anything  to  cook. 

A Sioux  lodge  is  the  model  of  the  Sibly  tent,  with  a pole  at  the  centre 
and  others  set  around  in  a circle,  leaning  against  the  central  one  at  the 
top,  forming  a cone.  This  they  cover  with  skins  of  the  buffalo,  deer, 
elk  or  moose,  wound  around  like  the  Chippewa  rolls  of  bark,  leaving  a 
space  at  the  top  for  the  smoke  to  escape,  and  an  entrance  at  the  side. 
This  is  stronger  and  more  compact  than  the  Chippewa  wigwam,  and  with- 
stands the  fiercest  storms  of  the  prairies.  In  winter,  earth  is  occasionally 
piled  around  the  base,  which  makes  it  firmer  and  warmer. 

We  were  coming  down  the  Rum  River,  late  in  the  fall  of  1848,  when 
one  of  our  voyageurs  discovered  the  track  of  a Sioux  in  the  sand.  It  was 
at  least  three  weeks  old,  but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  stay  with  us, 
not  even  an  hour.  He  was  not  sure  but  a mortal  enemy  was  then  track- 
ing us  for  the  purpose  of  killing  him. 

Earlier  in  the  season  we  were  at  Red  Lake.  A cloud  of  smoke  came 
up  from  the  west,  which  caused  a commotion  in  the  village  and  mission 
at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  A war  party  was  then  out  on  a Sioux  raid. 
The  chief  had  lost  a son,  killed  by  them.  He  had  managed  to  get  the  hand 
of  a Sioux,  which  he  had  planted  at  the  head  of  his  son’s  grave.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  his  revenge  nor  appease  the  spirit  of  his  son.  He  or- 
ganized a war  party  to  get  more  scalps,  which  was  then  out.  A warrior 
chief  or  medicine  man  gains  his  principal  control  of  the  warriors  by 
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means  of  a prophecy,  which  he  must  make  in  detail.  If  the  first  of  his 
predictions  should  fail,  the  party  may  desert  him  entirely.  In  this  case, 
on  a certain  day  they  would  meet  a bear.  When  they  met  the  enemy,  if 
they  were  to  be  victorious,  a cloud  of  smoke  would  obscure  the  sun.  It 
was  this  darkening  of  the  sky  that  excited  the  hopes  of  the  Red  Lake 
band.  They  were  sure  there  had  been  a battle  and  that  the  Sioux  were 
defeated. 

The  late  Judge  Ashmun,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  while  he  was  a minor, 
wandered  off  from  his  nativity  in  Vermont  to  Lake  Superior,  through  it 
to  Fond  du  Lac,  and  thence  by  the  way  of  the  St.  Louis  River  to  Sandy 
Lake  on  the  Mississippi.  Somewhere  in  that  region  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  one  of  Astor’s  trading  posts.  In  the  early  winter  of  1818  he  went  on 
a hunt  with  a party  of  seventeen  indiscreet  young  braves,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  the  sachems,  apparently  in  a southwesterly  direction  on  the  Sioux 
border,  or  neutral  land.  Far  from  being  neutral,  it  was  very  bloody  ground. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day  they  were  about  fifty  miles  from  the  post.  On 
the  morning  of  each  day  a rendezvous  was  fixed  upon  for  the  next  camp. 
Each  one  then  commenced  the  hunt  for  the  day,  taking  what  route.pleased 
himself.  *The  ice  on  the  lakes  and  marshes  was  strong  and  the  snow  not 
uncomfortably  deep.  The  principal  game  was  deer,  with  some  pheasants, 
prairie  hens,  rabbits  and  porcupines.  What  a hunter  could  not  carry  he 
hung  upon  trees  to  be  carried  home  upon  their  return.  Their  last  camp 
was  on  the  border  of  a lake  in  thick  woods,  with  tall  dry  grass  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  Having  killed  all  the  deer  they  could  carry,  it  was 
determined  to  begin  the  return  march  the  next  day.  It  was  not  a war 
party,  but  they  were  prepared  for  their  Sioux  enemies,  of  whom  no  signs 
had  been  discerned.  There  was  no  whiskey  in  the  camp,  but  when  the 
stomach  of  an  Indian  is  filled  to  its  enormous  capacity  with  fresh  venison 
he  is  always  jolly.  It  was  too  numerous  a party  to  shelter  themselves  by 
a roof  of  boughs  over  the  fire,  but  they  had  made  a screen  against  the 
wind  of  branches  of  pine,  hemlock  or  balsam.  Around  the  fire  was  a 
circle  of  boughs  on  which  they  sat,  ate  and  slept.  Some  were  mending 
their  moccasins,  others  smoking  tobacco  and  kinnikinic,  playing  practical 
jokes,  telling  stories,  singing  songs  and  gambling.  Mr.  Ashmun  could 
get  so  little  sleep  that  he  took  Wa-ne-jo,  who  had  a boy  of  thirteen  years, 
and  they  made  a separate  camp.  This  man  going  to  the  lake  to  drink, 
was  certain  that  he  heard  the  tramp  and  felt  the  vibrations  of  a party 
going  over  the  ice,  who  could  be  no  other  than  the  Sioux.  He  returned, 
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and  after  some  hesitation  Mr.  Ashmun  reported  the  news  to  the  main 
camp,  “Oh,  Wa-ne-jo  is  a liar,  nobody  believes  him,”  was  the  universal 
response.  Mr.  Ashmun,  however,  gave  credit  to  the  report.  They  im- 
mediately put  out  the  fire  at  his  bivouac.  Even  war  parties  do  not  place 
sentinels,  because  attacks  are  never  made  until  break  of  day.  In  the  iso- 
lated camp  they  waited  impatiently  for  the  first  glimpse  of  morning.  Most 
of  the  other  party  fell  asleep  with  a feeling  of  security,  for  which  they 
took  no  steps  to  verify.  One  of  them  lay  down  without  his  moccasins. 
Mr.  Ashmun  and  his  man  were  just  ready  to  jump  for  the  tall  grass  when 
a volley  was  poured  into  the  other  camp,  accompanied  by  the  usual  savage 
yell.  The  darkness  and  stillness  of  a faint  morning  twilight  made  this 
burst  of  war  still  more  terrific.  Taking  the  boy  between  them,  they  com- 
menced the  race  for  life  under  the  guidance  of  Wa-ne-jo,  in  a direction 
directly  opposite  to  their  home.  He  well  knew  the  Sioux  all  night  long 
had  been  creeping  stealthily  over  the  snow  and  through  the  thicket,  and 
had  formed  a line  behind  the  main  camp.  The  Chippewas  made  a brave 
defence,  giving  back  their  howls  of  defiance  and  fighting  as  they  dispersed 
through  the  woods.  Eight  were  killed  near  the  camp  and  a wounded  one 
at  some  distance,  where  he  had  secreted  himself.  Two  of  the  wounded 
were  helped  away  according  to  custom,  and  also  the  barefooted  man, 
whose  feet  were  soon  frozen.  All  clung  to  their  guns,  and  the  frightened 
boy  to  his  hatchet.  They  estimated  the  Sioux  party  to  have  been  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  of  whom  they  killed  four  and  wounded  seven,  but 
brought  in  no  scalps. 

In  his  way,  the  Chippewa  is  quite  religious.  He  believes  in  a future 
world  where  there  is  a happy  place  for  good  Indians.  If  he  is  paddling 
his  canoe  against  a head  wind  and  can  afford  it,  he  throws  overboard  a 
piece  of  tobacco,  the  most  precious  thing  he  has.  With  this  offering  there 
is  a short  invocation  to  the  good  manitou  for  a fair  breeze,  when  he  can 
raise  a blanket  for  a sail,  stop  rowing  and  take  a smoke.  At  the  head  of 
many  a rapid  which  it  is  dangerous  to  run,  are  seen  pieces  of  tobacco  on 
the  rocks,  which  were  laid  there  with  a brief  prayer  that  they  may  go 
safely  through.  Some  of  them,  which  are  frightful  to  white  men,  they  pass 
habitually.  These  offerings  are  never  disturbed,  for  they  are  sacred.  He 
endeavors  also  to  appease  the  evil  spirit  Nonibojan.  Fire,  rocks,  water- 
falls, mountains  and  animals  are  alive  with  spirits  good  and  bad.  The 
medicine  man,  who  is  prophet,  physician,  priest  and  warrior,  is  an  object  of 
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reverence  and  admiration.  His  prayers  are  for  success  in  the  hunt,  ac- 
companied by  incantations. 

Among  the  stories  of  a thousand  camp-fires,  was  one  by  Charlie,  a 
stalwart,  half-breed  Indian  and  negro,  whose  father  was  an  escaped  slave. 
On  the  shore  of  Sandy  Lake,  a party  of  Chippewas  had  crossed  on  the 
ice  in  midwinter,  and  encamped  in  the  woods  not  far  from  the  north 
shore.  One  of  them  went  to  the  Lake  with  a kettle  of  water,  and  a 
hatchet  to  cut  the  ice.  After  he  had  filled  his  kettle,  he  lay  down  to 
drink.  The  water  was  not  entirely  quiet,  which  attracted  his  attention  at 
once.  His  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  placing  his  ear  to  the  ice,  he  dis- 
cerned regular  pulsations,  which  his  wits,  sharpened  by  close  attention  to 
every  sight  and  every  sound,  interpreted  to  be  the  tramp  of  men.  They 
could  be  no  other  than  Sioux,  and  there  must  be  a party  larger  than  their 
own.  Their  fire  was  instantly  put  out,  and  they  separated  to  meet  at 
daylight  at  a place  several  miles  distant.  All  their  conclusions  were 
right.  One  band  of  savages  outwitted  another,  having  instincts  of  dan- 
ger that  civilized  men  would  have  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  Sioux 
found  only  the  embers  of  a deserted  camp,  and  saw  the  tracks  of  their 
enemies  diverge  in  so  many  directions  that  it  was  useless  to  pursue. 

In  1839  the  Chippewas  on  the  upper  Mississippi  were  required  to  come 
to  Fort  Snelling  to  receive  their  payments.  That  post  was  in  Sioux 
territory,  and  the  order  gave  offense  to  both  nations.  It  required  the 
presence  of  United  States  troops  to  prevent  murders  even  on  the  reser- 
vation. On  the  way  home  at  Sunrise  River,  the  Chippewas  were  sur- 
prised by  a large  force  of  Sioux,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- six  were 
killed. 

At  the  mouth  of  Crow  Wing  River,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  a ridge  of  gravel,  on  which  there  were  shallow  pits.  The 
Indians  said  that,  about  fifteen  years  before,  a war  party  of  Sioux  was 
above  there  on  the  river  to  attack  the  Sandy  Lake  band.  A party%  of 
Chippewas  concealed  themselves  in  these  pits,  awaiting  the  descent  of 
their  enemies.  The  affair  was  so  well  managed  that  the  surprise  was 
complete.  When  the  uncautious  Sioux  floated  along  within  close  range 
of  their  guns,  the  Chippewa  warriors  rose  and  delivered  their  fire  into  the 
canoes.  Some  got  ashore  and  escaped  through  the  woods  to  the  west- 
ward, but  a large  portion  were  killed. 

While  crossing  the  Elk  River,  between  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  and 
those  of  St.  Cloud,  a squaw  ran  into  the  water,  screaming  furiously,  fol- 
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lowed  by  a man  with  a club.  This  was  her  lord  and  master,  bent  on 
giving  her  a taste  of  discipline  very  common  in  Indian  life.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  this  time  by  going  into  deep  water.  Her  nose  had 
been  disfigured  by  cutting  away  most  of  the  fleshy  portions,  as  a punish- 
ment for  unfaithfulness  to  a husband,  who  was  probably  worse  than  her- 
self. 

At  the  mouth  of  Crow  Wing  River  was  an  Indian  skipping  about 
with  the  skin  of  a skunk  tied  to  one  of  his  ankles.  There  was  also  in  a 
camp  near  the  post  another  Chippewa,  who  had  murdered  a brother  of 
the  lively  man.  There  is  no  criminal  law  among  them  but  that  of  re- 
taliation. Any  member  of  the  family  may  execute  this  law  at  such  time 
and  manner  as  he  shall  decide.  This  badge  of  skunk’s  skin  was  a notice 
to  the  murderer  that  the  avenger  was  about,  and  that  his  mission  was  not 
fulfilled.  Once  the  guilty  man  had  been  shot  through  the  thigh,  as  a 
foretaste  of  what  was  to  follow.  The  avenger  seemed  to  enjoy  badgering 
his  enemy,  whom  he  informed  that  although  he  might  be  occasionally 
wounded,  it  was  not  the  intention  at  present  to  kill  him  outright.  If  the 
victim  should  kill  his  persecutor,  he  well  knew  that  some  other  relative 
would  have  executed  full  retaliation. 

This  Chippewa  brave,  Bug-on-a-ke-dit,  lived  on  a knoll  overlooking  the 
Mississippi  River,  four  miles  above  Little  Rock,  where  he  had  a garden. 
He  appeared  at  the  payment  at  La  Pointe,  in  1848,  with  a breech  cloth 
and  scanty  leggings.  This  was  partially  for  showing  off  a very  perfect 
figure,  tall,  round  and  lithe,  the  Apollo  of  the  woods.  His  scanty  dress 
enabled  him  to  exhibit  his  trophies  in  war.  The  dried  ears  of  his  foes,  a 
part  of  whom  were  women,  were  suspended  at  his  neck.  Around  his 
tawny  arms  were  bright  brass  bands,  but  there  was  nothing  of  which  he 
was  more  proud  than  a bullet  hole  just  below  the  right  breast.  The 
place  of  the  wound  was  painted  black,  and  around  it  circles  of  red,  yellow 
and  purple ; other  marks  on  the  chest,  arms  and  face  told  of  the  numbers 
he  had  slain  and  scalped,  in  characters  well  understood  by  all  Chippewas. 
The  number  of  eagle  feathers  in  his  hair  informed  the  savage  crowd  how 
many  battles  he  had  fought.  He  was  not,  like  Grizzly  Bear,  a great  orator, 
but  resembled  him  in  getting  drunk  at  every  opportunity.  He  managed 
to  procure  a barrel  of  whiskey,  which  he  carried  to  his  lodge.  While  it  was 
being  unloaded  it  fell  upon  and  crushed  him  to  death.  Looking  up  a 
grass  clad  hill,  a dingy  flag  was  seen  (1848)  fluttering  on  a pole  where  he 
was  buried.  He  often  repeated  with  great  zest  the  mode  by  which  the 
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owners  of  two  of  the  desecrated  ears  were  killed.  His  party  of  four  braves 
discovered  some  Sioux  lodges  on  the  St.  Peters,  from  which  all  the  men 
were  absent.  The  squaws  lodged  their  hereditary  enemies  over  night 
with  their  accustomed  hospitality.  Bug-on-a-ke-dit  and  his  party  concealed 
themselves  during  the  day,  and  at  dark  each  one  attacked  a lodge.  Seven 
women  and  children  were  slaughtered.  Kis-son-kue-wee-sas,  or  Po-go- 
noy-ke-schik,  was  a much  more  respectable  and  influential  chief. 

An  hundred  years  since,  the  Sioux  had  an  extensive  burial  ground,  on 
the  outlet  of  Sandy  Lake,  a few  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Their  dead  were  encased  in  bark  coffins  and  placed  on  scaffolds  supported 
by  four  cedar  posts,  five  or  six  feet  high.  This  was  done  to  prevent 
wolves  from  destroying  the  bodies.  Thirty  years  since  some  of  these 
coffins  were  standing  in  a perfect  condition,  but  most  of  them  were 
broken  or  wholly  fallen,  only  the  posts  standing  well  whitened  by  age. 
The  Chippewas  wrap  the  corpse  in  a blanket  and  a roll  of  birch  bark,  and 
dig  a shallow  grave  in  which  the  dead  are  laid.  A warrior  is  entitled  to 
have  his  bow  and  arrow,  sometimes  a gun  and  a kettle,  laid  beside  him 
with  his  trinkets.  Over  the  mound  a roof  of  cedar  bark  is  firmly  set  up, 
and  the  whole  fenced  with  logs  or  protected  in  some  way  against  wolves 
and  other  wild  animals.  There  is  a hole  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the 
bark  shelter,  in  which  his  friends  place  various  kinds  of  food.  Their 
belief  in  a spirit  world  hereafter  is  universal-.  If  it  is  a hunter  or  warrior, 
he  will  need  his  arms  to  kill  game  or  to  slay  his  enemies.  Their  theory 
is  that  the  dog  may  go  to  the  spiritual  country,  as  a spirit,  also  his 
weapons,  and  the  food  which  is  provided  for  the  journey.  To  him  every 
thing  has  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  material  existence.  Over  all  is  the 
great  spirit  or  kitchi-manitou , looking  after  the  happiness  of  his  children 
here  and  hereafter. 

Winter  travelling  in  those  northern  regions  is  by  no  means  so  uncom- 
fortable as  white  men  imagine.  By  means  of  snow  shoes  the  Indian  can 
move  in  a'  straight  course  towards  his  village,  without  regard  to  the  trail. 
In  the  short  days  of  winter  he  starts  at  day  break  and  travels  until  dark. 
Stephen  said  he  made  fifty  miles  a day  in  that  way,  which  is  more  than  he 
could  have  done  in  summer. 

At  night  they  endeavor  to  find  a thicket  where  there  i$  a screen  against 
the  wind  and  plenty  of  wood.  They  scoop  away  the  snow  with  their 
shoes  and  start  a fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Around  this  they  spread 
branches  of  pine,  balsam  or  cedar,  and  over  head  make  a shelter  of  brush 
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to  keep  off  the  falling  snow.  Probably  they  have  a team  or  more  of  dogs 
harnessed  to  sledges,  who  take  their  places  around  the  fire.  Here  they 
cook  and  eat  an  enormous  meal,  when  they  wrap  themselves  in  blankets 
for  a profound  sleep.  Long  before  day  another  heavy  meal  is  eaten. 
Everything  is  put  in  its  proper  package  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  there  is 
light  enough  to  keep  their  course. 

Many  Indian  words  have  orignated  since  the  white  people  came  among 
them.  A large  proportion  of  their  proper  names  are  very  apt  expressions 
of  something  connected  with  the  person,  lake,  river,  or  mountain  to  which 
they  ,are  applied.  This  people,  in  their  primitive  state,  knew  nothing  of 
alcohol,  coffee,  tea,  fire-arms,  money,  iron,  and  hundreds  of  other  things 
to  which  they  gave  names,  generally  very  appropriate  ones.  A negro  is 
black  meat;  coffee  is  black  medicine  drink;  tea,  red  medicine  drink;  iron, 
black  metal ; gold,  yellow  metal.  I was  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
at  noon  near  Red  Lake  Mission  with  a crowd  of  Chippewas  standing 
around  greatly  interested.  They  had  not  seen  the  liquid  metal  mercury, 
used  for  an  artificial  horizon  in  such  observations,  which  excited  their 
especial  astonishment,  and  they  had  no  name  for  it.  One  of  them  said 
something  which  caused  a general  expression  of  delight,  for  which  I 
enquired  the  reason.  He  had  coined  a word  for  mercury  on  the  spot, 
which  means  silver  water. 

Coasting  along  the  beach  northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Louis 
River,  on  Minnesota  Point,  I saw  a remarkable  mark  in  the  sand  and  went 
ashore  to  examine  it.  The  heel  and  after  part  was  clearly  human.  At 
the  toes  there  was  a cleft  like  the  letter  V and  on  each  side  some  had  one, 
others  two  human  toes.  Not  far  distant  were  Indians  picking  berries 
under  the  pine  trees,  which  then  covered  the  point  in  its  entire  length. 
We  asked  the  berrypickers  what  made  those  tracks.  They  smiled  and 
offered  to  sell  us  berries,  of  which  they  had  several  bushels,  some  in 
mokoks  of  birch  bark,  others  in  their  greasy  blankets.  An  old  man  had 
taken  off  his  shirt,  tied  the  neck  and  arms,  and  filled  it  half  full  of  huckle- 
berries. By  purchasing  some,  (not  from  the  shirt  or  blanket)  we  obtained 
an  explanation  of  the  nondescript  tracks.  There  was  a large  family,  all 
girls,  whose  feet  were  deformed  in  that  manner.  It  was  as  though 
their  feet  had  been  split  open  when  young  halfway  to  the  instep,  and 
some  of  the  toes  lost.  They  had  that  spring  met  with  a great  loss  by  the 
remorseless  bear.  On  the  north  shore,  thirty  miles  east  of  Duluth,  they 
had  a fine  sugar  orchard,  and  had  made  an  unusual  quantity  of  sugar. 
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A part  was  brought  away,  and  a part  was  stored  high  up  in  trees  in 
mokoks.  There  is  nothing  more  tempting  than  sugar  and  whiskey  to  a 
bear.  When  this  hard  working  family  returned  for  their  sugar  it  had 
been  entirely  eaten  by  a troop  of  bears.  The  hunter  uses  sugar  and  dried 
apples,  moistened  with  whiskey,  to  lure  bruin  on  to  his  ruin.  A trap  fixed 
with  a heavy  log  is  set  up  across  a pen  of  logs,  in  the  back  end  of  which 
this  bait  is  left,  very  firmly  tied  between  two  pieces  of  wood.  This  is  fast- 
ened to  a wooden  deadfall,  supporting  one  end  of  a long  piece  of  round 
timber  that  has  another  piece  under  it.  The  bear  smells  the  bait  from 
afar,  goes  recklessly  into  the  pen,  and  commences  to  gnaw  the  pieces  of 
wood ; before  he  gets  much  of  the  bait  the  upper  log  falls  across  his  back, 
crushing  him  upon  the  lower  one,  where,  if  he  is  not  killed,  his  hind  legs 
are  paralyzed,  These  deadly  pens  are  found  everywhere  in  the  western 
forests.  Two  bears  ranging  along  the  south  shore  of  English  Lake,  in 
Ashland  County,  Wisconsin,  discovered  some  kegs  of  whiskey  which 
contraband  dealers  had  concealed  there.  With  blows  from  their  heavy 
paws  they  broke  in  the.  heads  of  the  kegs  and  licked  up  the  contents. 
They  were  soon  in  a very  maudlin  state,  rolling  about  on  the  ground,  em- 
bracing each  other  in  an  affectionate  manner  and  vainly  trying  to  go  up 
the  trees.  Before  the  debauch  was  ended  they  were  easily  captured  by  a 
party  of  half-breeds.  There  are  Indians  who  acknowledge  the  bear  to  be 
a relation,  and  profess  a dislike  to  kill  them.  When  they  do  they  apol- 
ogize, and  say  they  do  it  because  the  are  “buckoda,”  or  because  it  is 
necessary. 

At  Ontonagon,  a very  sorry  looking  young  Indian  came  out  of  a lodge 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  expressed  a desire  to  take  passage  in  our 
boat.  There  had  been  a great  drunk  in  that  lodge  the  day  before.  The 
squaws  were  making  soup  of  the  heads  of  white  fish  thrown  away  by 
the  white  fishermen.  Sorpe  of  the  men  were  up,  others  oblivious  to 
everything.  Our  passenger  did  not  become  thoroughly  sober  until  towards 
evening.  We  passed  the  Lone  Rock  and  encamped  abreast  of  the  Porcu- 
pine Mountains.  Here  he  recovered  his  appetite.  The  next  day,  near 
the  Montreal  River,  a squaw  was  seen  launching  her  canoe  and  steering 
for  us.  She  accosted  the  young  fellow,  demanding  a keg  of  whiskey.  He 
said  nothing.  She  had  given  him  furs  enough  to  purchase  a couple  of 
gallons  and  he  had  made  the  purchase,  but  between  himself  and  his  friends 
it  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  old  hag  was  also  fond  of  whiskey.  The 
fraud  and  disappointment  put  her  into  a rage  that  was  absolutely  fiendish. 
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Her  haggard  face,  long,  coarse,  greasy,  black  hair,  voluble  tongue  and 
shrill  voice  perfected  that  character. 

L.  Turning  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  found  a party  from  Lake  Flam- 
beau fishing  in  the  pool  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Fall.  Their  success  had 
not  been  good,  and  of  course  they  were  hungry.  One  of  our  men  spilled 
some  flour  on  the  sand,  of  which  he  could  save  but  little.  The  Flambeaus 
were  delighted,  and,  gathering  up  sand  and  flour  together,  put  the  mix- 
ture in  their  kettle.  The  sand  settled  at  the  bottom,  and  the  flour  formed 
an  excellent  porridge  for  hungry  aboriginees. 

Mushinnewa  and  Waubannika,  Chippewas,  lived  at  Bad  River,  near 
Odana.  Mushinnewa  had  a very  bad  reputation  among  his  tribe.  He 
was  not  only  quarrelsome  when  drunk,  but  was  not  peaceable  when  sober, 
He  broke  Waubannika’s  canoe  into  fragments,  which  was  resented  by 
the  wife  of  the  latter  on  the  spot.  She  made  use  of  the  awl  with  which 
she  was  sewing  the  bark  on  another  canoe,  as  a weapon,  and  stabbed  6ld 
Mushinnewa  in  several  places  so  severely  that  it  was  thought  he  would 
die.  He  threatened  to  kill  her,  and  she  fled  with  her  husband  to  Lake 
Flambeau.  But  Mushinnewa  did  not  die.  He  had  a son  as  little  liked  by 
the  Odana  band  as  himself.  In  a drunken  affray  at  Ontonagon  another 
Indian  killed  him.  The  murderer  then  took  the  body  in  his  canoe, 
brought  it  to  Bad  River  and  delivered  it  to  old  Mushinnewa.  According 
to  custom  the  Indian  handed  the  enraged  father  the  knife  with  which  his 
son  was  killed,  and  baring  his  breast  told  him  to  strike.  The  villagers 
were  happy  to  be  rid  of  the  young  villain,  and  took  the  knife  from  the 
hand  of  his  legal  avenger.  A barrel  of  flour  covered  the  body,  and  be- 
fore night  Mushinnewa  adopted  the  Indian  as  his  son. 

Two  varieties  of  willow,  the  red  and  the  yellow,  grow  on  the  low  land, 
at  the  margin  of  swamps  and  streams,  which  have  the  name  of  kinne- 
kinic.  During  the  day’s  journey,  a few  sticks  are  cut  and  carried  to  the 
camp.  The  outer  bark  is  scraped  away  from  the  inner  bark,  which  curls 
in  a fringe  around  the  stick,  which  is  forced  in  the  ground  before  a hot  fire, 
and  occasionally  turned.  In  the  morning  it  is  easily  crumpled  in  the 
hands,  and  put  into  the  tobacco  pouch.  If  they  are  rich  enough  to  mix  a 
little  tobacco  with  the  kinnekinic,  it  is  a much  greater  luxury.  As  they 
spend  a large  part  of  their  leisure  time  in  smoking,  they  are  compelled  to 
be  content  with  common  willow  bark,  which  is  a very  weak  narcotic. 
Tobacco  is  not  grown  as  far  north  as  the  country  of  the  Chippewas,  but 
it  is  probable  they  had  it  through  traffic  with  the  tribes  of  Virginia,  North 
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Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States,  in  times  very  remote.  Pipes  are  found  in 
the  works  of  the  mound  builders  that  are  very  ancient,  showing  that  they 
had  something  to  smoke,  which  must  have  been  a vegetable. 

Staggering  around  in  a drunken  crowd  at  La  Pointe  was  a handsome 
Chippewa  buck,  as  happy  as  whiskey  can  make  any  one.  The  tomahawk 
pipe  is  not  an  instrument  of  war,  though  it  has  that  form.  Its  external 
aspect  is  that  of  a real  tomahawk,  intended  to  let  out  the  brains  of  the 
foe.  It  is  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a round  hollow  poll,  about  the  size  of 
a pipe.  The  helm  or  handle  is  the  stem,  frequently  decorated  in  the 
height  of  savage  art,  with  ribbons,  porcupine  quills,  paint  and  feathers. 
One  thoroughly  adorned  in  this  manner  has  apertures  through  the  handle 
cross  wise,  so  large  and  numerous  that  it  is  a mechanical  wonder  how  the 
smoke  can  be  drawn  through  it  to  the  mouthpiece.  No  Indian  is  with- 
out a pipe  of  some  kind,  very  likely  one  that  is  an  heirloom  from  his 
ancestors.  It  is  only  in  a passion  that  his  knife  or  tomahawk  pipe  becomes 
dangerous.  This  genial  buck  had  been  struck  with  the  poll  of  such  a 
. pipe  when  all  hands  were  fighting  drunk.  It  had  cut  a clear  round  hole 
in  his  head,  near  the  top,  sinking  a piece  of  skull  with  the  skin  and  hair 
well  into  his  brain.  A surgeon  with  his  instrument  could  not  have  make 
a more  perfect  incision.  Inflammation  had  not  set  in  and  he  was  too  busy 
with  his  boon  companions  to  think  of  the  wound.  It  was  about  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  occurred  when  he  stepped  into  his  canoe  and  departed. 
When  Mr.  Beasley  went  up  the  Fish  River,  a few  days  afterwards  a 
funeral  was  going  on  at  the  intersection  of  the  Lake  Long  and  the  St. 
Croix  trails,  and  the  corpse  had  a cut  in  the  head  made  by  the  pole  of  a 
tomahawk.  From  this  event,  no  doubt,  a family  quarrel  commenced  that 
may  continue  till  the  race  is  extinct.  The  injured  spirit  of  the  fallen 
Indian  demands  revenge.  In  the  exercise  of  retaliation  it  may  be  carried 
by  his  relations  a little  beyond  retaliating  justice,  which  will  call  on  the 
other  side  for  a victim,  and  so  on  to  other  generations. 

In  a lodge  between  the  agency  and  the  mission  there  was  a young  girl 
very  sick.  Probably  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that  she  was  not  only  young  but 
beautiful,  but  at  this  time  she  was  only  wretched.  Whether  in  her  best 
health  and  estate  the  term  beauty  could  be  applied  I very  much  doubt,  as 
such  cases  are  extremely  rare  among  Indians,  compared  by  our  standard. 
A “grand  medicine”  had  been  got  up  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  cur- 
ing her.  The  medicine  lodge  was  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  made  of 
green  boughs.  The  feast,  without  which  no  evil  spirit  would  budge  one 
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inch,  had  been  swallowed,  and  the  dance  was  at  its  height,  in  which  some 
women  were  mingled  with  the  men.  Their  shrieks,  yelling  and  gesticu- 
lations should  have  frightened  away  all  the  matchi-manitous  at  LaPointe. 
The  mother  of  the  girl  seemed  to  be  full  of  joy,  the  bad  spirit  which  af- 
flicted her  child  was  so  near  being  expelled.  As  they  made  the  circuit  of 
the  dance  they  thrust  a large  knife  into  the  air  towards  the  northwest,  by 
which  they  gave  the  departing  demon  a stab  as  he  made  his  escape  from 
the  lodge.  This  powow  raged  around  the  poor  girl  all  the  afternoon 
and  till  midnight,  when  the  medicine  man  pronounced  her  safe.  Before 
sundown  the  next  day  we  saw  them  lay  her  in  a shallow  grave,  covered 
with  cedar  bark. 

Father  Perret,  who  was  among  the  Natches  as  far  back  as  1730,  gives  a 
portrait  of  a medicine  man  of  that  tribe  at  that  time.  It  answers  so  well 
for  those  I have  seen  among  the  Chippewas  that  I give  his  description  at 
length.  For  the  Chippewa  juggler  I must  except,  however,  the  practice 
of  abstinence  and  also  the  danger  of  losing  his  head.  A feast  is  the  first 
thing  and  the  most  essential. 

“This  nation,  like  all  others,  has  its  medicine  man.  They  are  generally 
old  men,  who,  without  study  or  science,  undertake  to  cure  all  complaints. 
All  their  art  consists  in  different  jugglings,  that  is  to  say,  they  sing  and 
dance  night  and  day  about  the  sick  man,  and  smoke  without  ceasing, 
swallowing  the  smoke  of  the  tobacco.  These  jugglers  eat  scarcely  any- 
thing while  engaged  with  the  sick,  but  their  chants  and  dances  are  accom- 
panied by  contortions  so  violent  that,  although  they  are  entirely  naked 
and  should  suffer  from  cold,  they  are  always  foaming  at  the  mouth.  They 
have  a little  basket  in  which  they  keep  what  they  call  their  spirits,  that  is 
to  say,  roots  of  different  kinds,  heads  of  owls,  parcels  of  the  hair  of  deer, 
teeth  of  animals,  pebbles  and  other  trifles.  To  restore  health  to  the  sick 
they  invoke  without  ceasing  something  they  have  in  their  basket.  Some- 
times they  cut  with  a flint  the  part  afflicted,  suck  out  the  blood,  and  in 
returning  it  immediately  to  the  dish  they  spit  out  a piece  of  wood,  straw 
or  leather,  which  they  have  concealed  under  their  tongue.  Drawing  the 
attention  of  the  relatives  of  the  sick  man,  ‘there,’  they  sa yh  ‘is  the 
cause  of  his  sickness.’  These  medicine  men  are  always  paid  in  advance. 
If  the  sick  man  recovers  their  gain  is  considerable,  but  if  he  dies  they  are 
sure  to  have  their  heads  cut  off  by  his  relations.” 

As  a rare  example  of  the  industry  and  probity  among  northern  Indians, 
I take  pleasure  in  recording  the  name  of  Osagi.  His  hunting  ground  and 
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sugar  camp  lay  to  the  west  of  La  Pointe,  on  Cranberry  River,  where  he 
had  a cabin.  In  traversing  that  region  I had  as  a guide  a rude  map  and 
sketch  of  the  streams  made  by  him  on  a sheet  of  post  office  paper  with 
a red  pencil.  Osagi  was  never  idle  and  never  drunk.  Dr.  Livermore  was 
at  this  time  the  agent  for  the  tribes  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  related  the  following  instance  of  attention  and  generosity  which  is 
worthy  of  being  reported.  Osagi  frequently  made  the  agency  presents, 
and  Dr.  Livermore,  of  course,  did  the  same  to  his  Otchipwee  friends.  Late 
in  the  fall,  as  the  fishing  season  was  about  to  close,  he  sent  a barrel  of 
delicious  trout  and  white  fish  to  the  agency,  which,  by  being  hung  up  sep- 
arately, would  in  this  cool  climate  remain  good  all  winter.  The  inter- 
preter left  a message  from  the  donor  with  the  fish,  that  he  did  not  want 
any  present  in  return,  because  in  such  a case  there  would  be  on  his  part 
no  gifts,  and  he  wished  to  make  a gift.  Dr.  Livermore  assented,  but  re- 
plied that  if  Osagi  should  ever  be  in  need  the  agent  expected  to  be  in- 
formed of  it.  During  the  next  winter  a message  came  to  Dr.  Livermore 
stating  that  his  friend  wanted  nothing,  but  that  a young  man,  his  cousin, 
was  just  in  from  Vermillion  Lake,  where  he  lived.  The  young  man’s  father 
and  family  could  no  longer  take  fish  at  Vermillion,  and  had  started  for 
Fondulac.  The  old  man  was  soon  attacked  by  rheumatism,  and  for  many 
days  the  whole  party  had  been  without  provisions.  Would  the  agent  make 
his  uncle  a present  of  some  flour?  Of  course  this  was  done,  and  the 
young  messenger  started  with  a horse  load  of  eatables  for  the  solitary 
lodge  of  his  father,  on  the  St.  Louis  River,  two  hundred  miles  distant. 
This  exemplary  Indian,  by  saving  his  annuities,  and  by  his  economy,  had 
accumulated  money  enough  to  buy  a piece  of  land,  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  agent.  When  the  surveyors  had  subdivided  the  township  op- 
posite La  Pointe,  on  the  main  land,  he  bought  a fraction  and  removed  his 
family  to  it  as  a permanent  home.  In  a few  months  the  small  pox  swept 
off  every  member  of  that  family  but  the  mother. 
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Notwithstanding  that  Campus  Martius  had  been  built  and  some  other 
measures  taken,  such  as  common  prudence  would  suggest,  the  New  Eng- 
landers, in  their  western  home,  had  no  very  serious  apprehensions  of  a 
state  of  general  Indian  hostility.  They  were  welcomed  to  the  banks  of 
the  Muskingum  by  a large  party  of  Delawares,  under  Captain  Pipe,  who 
made  many  protestations  of  friendship ; their  settlement  was  made  under 
the  conditions  of  an  ordinance  which  exhibited  a great  and  humane  con- 
sideration of  the  Indians’  right ; the  General  Government  had  entered 
upon  a policy  which  promised  an  amicable,  advantageous  and  speedy 
arrangement  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  west,  and  the  settlers  themselves,  with 
no  past  record  of  antagonism  toward  the  redman  of  the  forest,  sought,  by 
fair  and  honorable  treatment,  to  merit  and  retain  his  good-will.  They 
certainly  were  regarded  much  more  favorably  by  the  Indians  than  were 
the  pioneers  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio.  The  frontiersmen  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  the  Kentucky  borderers,  had  been 
engaged  for  a long  term  of  years  in  a warfare  that  was  both  defensive  and 
offensive  against  the  northwestern  tribes,  and  looked  upon  the  Indian  as 
a creature  without  any  rights  they  were  bound  to  respect  ; as  something 
little  better,  if  any,  than  a wild  beast,  and  equally  with  the  latter  a pest 
to  be  exterminated,  if  possible,  by  rifle  and  tomahawk,  and  every  savage 
means  known  to  the  frontier. 

The  Indians  at  once  hated  and  feared  the  “Long  Knives,”  as  they  had 
named  the  Virginians,  and  they  doubtless  formed  their  idea  of  the  whole 
white  race  upon  their  knowledge  of  this  class,  which  they  had  known  the 
longest  and  most  unfavorably.  During  the  seven  years  previous  to  the 
war,  which  began  on  Ohio  soil  in  1791,  it  was  estimated,  says  Colonel  and 
Judge  Barker,*  that  on  the  frontiers  south  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River,  the 
Indians  killed  and  took  prisoners  fifteen  hundred  people,  stole  two  thous- 
and horses  and  other  property  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  would  seek  for  cause,  and  en- 
deavor to  locate  right  and  wrong,  that  these  denizens  of  the  western 


* Colonel  Barker’s  Reminiscences. 
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world,  savages  as  they  were,  had  only  to  look  a few  years  backward  to  be 
reminded  of  the  perpetration  of  the  most  perfidious  outrages  against 
their  race  by  the  whites.  Savages  'as  they  were,  they  had  never  struck 
at  the  civilized  people  such  cruel  and  treacherous  blows  as  those  by  which 
the  kindred  of  Logan  fell  at  Yellow  Creek,  or  those  by  which  were  mas- 
sacred the  peaceful  Moravian  Delawares,  upon  the  Tuscarawas.  No  atroc- 
ities of  the  Indians  equaled  in  enormity  those  of  the  whites.  We  only 
allude  to  these  occurrences  to  suggest  the  feeling  which  doubtless  lurked 
in  the  breasts  of  the  western  Indians  when  the  first  settlements  were  made 
northwest  of  the  Ohio.  There  were  other  causes,  more  immediate  and 
more  potent,  which  combined,  ultimately  wrought  the  nations  of  the 
northwest  into  the  heat  of  that  hostility  which  terrorized  the  whites  from 
1790  to  1795.  Many  of  the  tribes  had  only  imperfectly  comprehended 
the  treaties  of  Fort  McIntosh,  Fort  Stanwix,  and  Fort  Finney  ; some  were 
illy  satisfied  with  the  provisions  which  they  did  understand,  and  reluct- 
antly assented  to,  while  others  refused  to  attend  the  treaties,  or  were 
improperly  represented  in  them,  i.  e.,  by  their  young  men  who  were 
unauthorized  to  act  in  council.  Those  who  had  entered  into  the  compacts 
and  ceded  right  in  the  soil,  in  good  faith,  regreted  their  assent  when  they 
saw  the  white  man  actually  enter  into  their  old-time  domain,  and  cabins 
arise  in  the  clearings;  for  the  great  natural  boundary  once  crossed,  the 
Indians  seem  to  have  realized  that  the  tide  could  not  be  long  stayed,  even 
at  treaty  boundaries,  and  were  jealous  of  future  encroachments.  Their 
disquietude  was  augmented  by  the  intrigues  of  the  British,  who  still  held 
their  posts  in  the  northwest,  traded  with  the  Indians,  wishing  to  retain 
them  as  allies,  and  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  this  region  by  the  Amer- 
icans, desired  them  to  hold  possession  of  it.  The  temper  of  the  Indians 
was  influenced  by  the  white  men  among  them  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
eventually,  by  the  artifices  of  British  agents,  the  services  of  Brant,  the 
famous  half-breed,  were  secured,  and  he  effected  the  powerful  confedera- 
tion by  which  St.  Clair  was  defeated. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  General  Government  to  ally,  as  far  as  possible 
by  the  peace  process,  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians,  and  Gover- 
nor St.  Clair  had  been  especially  charged  with  this  delicate  and  difficult 
duty.  In  anticipation  of  his  arrival  in  the  Territory  preparations  were 
made  for  holding  a treaty,  which  it  was  intended  should  be  confirmatory 
of  the  previous  treaties,  and  should  also  embody  some  additional  pacifica- 
tory measures.  In  June,  1788,  the  locality  so-on  after  named  Duncans 
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Falls,  upon  the  Muskingum,  about  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  was  des- 
ignated as  a place  of  meeting,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  Lieu- 
tenant McDowell,  with  a party  of  thirty  men  from  Fort  Harmar,  was  sent 
out  to  convey  to  this  spot  provisions  and  presents,  and  to  build  there  a 
council-house  and  huts  for  the  shelter  of  those  who  might  attend  the  con- 
templated treaty.  The  locality  had  been  agreed  upon  rather  than  Fort 
Harmar,  as  really  a concession  to  the  Indians,  being  one  of  their  favorite 
gathering  places,  and  near  a region  in  which  they  had  one  of  their  most 
considerable  populations.  The  men  from  the  fort  encamped  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  work  they  had  been  instructed  to  perform,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Indians  assembled  in  large  numbers,  among  them  being 
Delawares,  Wyandots,  members  of  the  Six  Nations,  Ottawas,  Chippewas, 
and  others.  On  the  night  of  July  12,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  tent  in 
which  the  goods  were  stored.  The  sentries  were  suddenly  fired  upon  and 
a movement  quickly  made  to  follow  up  the  surprise,  but  the  Indian  volley 
being  promptly  returned  by  the  sentries,  and  the  remainder  of  the  guard 
being  aroused  from  their  slumber,  coming  to  the  rescue,  the  party  was 
repulsed  before  they  could  effect  their  purpose,  which  was  doubtless  to  ob- 
tain plunder.  The  attacking  party  lost  one  member  and  had  one  wounded 
by  the  volley  from  the  soldiers’  muskets.  In  the  morning  it  was  found 
that  the  dead  Indian  was  a Chippewa,  and  the  Delawares  coming  into  the 
camp  and  disclaiming  any  connection  with  the  attack,  to  show  their 
friendliness,  brought  to  Lieutenant  McDowell  six  of  the  Chippewas, 
whom  they  avered  were  of  the  assailing  party.  These  Indians,  whom  the 
Delawares  instructed  the  commandant  to  do  with  as  he  saw  fit  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  hostility  of  the  night  before,  were  taken  to  Fort  Harmar  and 
there  held  as  prisoners  until  they  made  their  escape.*  All  thought  of 
making  a treaty  at  this  time  was  now  given  up,  and  the  labor  that 
had  been  expended  in  making  preparations  was  a loss.  The  goods  were 
sent  back  to  Fort  Harmar  in  the  large  boat  belonging  to  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, which,  with  another,  had  been  sent  up  the  Muskingum  immediately 
after  the  arrival  at  Marietta  by  rumor  of  the  Indians’  perfidy.  The  boats 
made  the  trip  to  Duncans  Falls  and  back  in  seven  days.  Duncans  Fallsf 

*July  28th. — (1788) — At  five  o’clock  a.  m.,  as  I was  cleaning  my  rifle  ...  I heard  a 
confused  noise  at  the  garrison  of  men  and  dogs,  and  two  guns  went  off.  This  drew  my  attention  more 
particularly.  Presently  I saw  two  Indians  come  tumbling  over  a fence  into  a field  of  corn.  It  proved 
to  be  two  of  the  Indian  prisoners  who  had  made  good  their  escape.  The  sentinels  who  lost  them  were 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  whipped  one  hundred  lashes  in  the  evening. — Colonel  May’s  journal. 

-^Duncans  Falls,  of  the  Muskingum,  were  where  the  town  of  Taylorsville,  Muskingum  County,  now 
is,  but  were  obliterated  by  the  slackwater  improvement  of  the  river. 
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was  so  named  from  Major  Duncan,  a trader  who  was  waiting  for  the 
assembling  of  the  Indians  to  barter  for  their  furs  and  skins.  A mulatto 
servant  who  was  with  him  was  killed  by  the  Indians  the  same  night  they 
attacked  the  soldiers. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1788,  the  Indians  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  infant  settlement  and  evinced  in  many  ways  their  hostility 
toward  the  whites.  Their  hatred  seemed  to  constantly  increase  during  this 
period,  and  some  individuals  and  tribes  who  had  formerly  been  considered 
friendly  showed  signs  of  disaffection.  Some,  however,  maintained  a re- 
spectful attitude  throughout  the  season,  and  a few  exhibited  unmistakable 
sincerity  and  much  warmth  of  regard  for  the  pioneer.  At  a council  held 
by  the  several  tribes,  congregated  at  Duncans  Falls,  the  Chippewas  and 
Ottawas  announced  themselves  as  against  making  any  treaty,  and  in  favor 
of  war,  which  should  be  suspended  only  when  the  white  settlers  were 
driven  south  and  east  of  the  Ohio.  The  Delawares,  Wyandots,  and  In- 
dians of  the  Six  Nations  would  not  join  with  them  in  this  expression  of  en- 
mity and  after  a delay  of  some  weeks  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  affected  to 
be  reconciled,  and  asserted  that  they  had  no  evil  intentions.  They  were 
too  weak  of  themselves  to  make  war  upon  the  whites,  and  being  unable 
to  draw  the  more  powerful  tribes,  such  as  the  Delawares  and  Wyandots, 
into  an  offensive  alliance,  they  put  on  an  appearance  of  friendliness  and 
confined  their  animosities  to  the  destruction  of  game  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
settlements,  and  an  occasional  covert  attack  upon  isolated  and  unprotected 
individuals.  The  Delawares  were  represented  among  the  hostile  bands 
who  roamed  the  country  by  a few  renegades  who  had  deserted  the  tribe. 
The  great  body  of  this  nation,  however,  maintained,  until  the  war  had 
commenced  in  earnest,  an  honorable  peace.  Captain  Pipe,  their  leading 
chief,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  welcomed  the  pioneers  to  the  shores  of 
the  Muskingum,  April  7th,  dined  on  several  occasions  with  General  Put- 
nam and  with  officers  at  P'ort  Harmar.  He  expressed  warm  friendship, 
but  deprecated  the  building  of  houses  in  Marietta  and  raising  of  crops  until 
the  treaty  had  been  made. 

The  whites  had  constant  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  evil  disposed 
savages  in  the  country,  as  well  as  of  those  who  were  friendly.  The  woods 
about  Marietta  were  full  of  carrion,  and  it  was  evident  that  some  of  the 
hostile  parties  were  killing  all  of  the  game  they  could,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  food  supply  of  the  settlers  might  be  thus  cut  off.  Stripping 
the  slain  animals  of  their  skins,  they  left  the  carcasses  to  rot  or  be  de- 
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voured  by  bears  and  wolves.  Alarming  rumors  of  impending  danger 
from  attack  were  occasionally  received  by  the  settlers.*  The  season 
passed,  however,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  actual  hostilities. 

Impatience  was  felt  on  the  part  of  the  Ohio  Company’s  settlers  and  the 
officers  at  Fort  Harmar  to  effect  a treaty  as  soon  as  was  possible. 

Gyantwahia  the  Cornplanter,  a leading  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  (Seneca 
tribe,  the  same  to  which  Logan  belonged)  with  about  forty  Indians 
arrived  at  Fort  Harmar  in  September,  escorted  by  a company  of  soldiers 
from  Fort  Pitt,  under  command  of  Captain  Zeigler.  He  was  a civilized 
savage,  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  he  used  his  best  endeavors  to 
enhance  the  interests  at  once  of  the  whites  and  his  own  race,  by  preserv- 
ing peace.  The  Ohio  Company  were  not  unmindful  of  his  great  influence 
or  unthankful  for  his  exercise  of  that  influence,  f 

In  November  a son  of  the  famous  Brant  came  with  two  hundred  war- 
riors to  Duncans  Falls  and  sent  an  express  to  Governor  St.  Clair,  asking 
that  the  treaty  should  be  held  at  that  place.  The  governor’s  refusal  to 
meet  in  treaty  at  the  spot  where  but  a few  months  before  the  Indians  had 
treacherously  assailed  the  guard,  incensed  Brant,  and  it  was  suspected 
that  he  used  his  influence  to  deter  the  Shawnees  and  some  other  Indians 
from  attending  the  treaty,  when  it  was  finally  held  at  Fort  Harmar. 

Two  hundred  warriors  arrived  at  Fort  Harmar  on  the  thirteenth  of 

*Colonel  May’s  journal  under  date  of  Monday,  July  25,  contained  mention  of  one  such  rumor  : 
“Henry  Williams  alarmed  us  a little  this  evening  when  he  returned  from  the  Virginia  shore;  he 
brought  information  that  our  settlement  was  to  be  attacked  this  night  by  three  strong  parties  of 
Chippewa  Indians— so  said  the  report — to  relieve  the  prisoners.  We  have  sent  this  information  over  to 
the  garrison.  It  proved  false,  however ; but  it  made  some  trouble  for  us.  We  may  always  expect 
trouble  while  traveling  through  this  life,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a wilderness  world.  We  ought  to 
make  the  best  use  we  can  of  these  matters,  small  and  great.  At  Boston  we  have  frequent  alarms  of  fire 
and  inundations  of  the  tides  ; here  the  Indians  answer  the  same  purpose.” 

+The  agents  of  the  Ohio  Company  at  a meeting  held  in  January,  1789,  passed  the  following  : 
“Whereas,  the  Gyantwahia,  or  the  Cornplanter,  a chief  of  the  Seneca  nation,  has  since  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  1784,  between  the  United  States  and  Indian  nations,  in  many  instances  been  of  great  ser* 
vice  to  the  United  States,  and  the  friendship  he  has  manifested  to  the  proprietors  of  lands  purchased  by 
the  Ohio  Company  has  been  of  particular  service  to  them,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  one  mile  square  of  the  donation  lands  be  granted  to  the  Gyantwahia  and  his  heirs 
forever,  in  such  place  as  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  proper  places  of  settlement  shall  assign, 
and  that  the  duties  and  conditions  required  of  other  settlers  shall  in  this  case  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  committee  are  directed  to  give  him  a deed. — Ohio  Company’s  journal,  page  54. 

Subsequently  the  directors  passed  a resolution  referring  to  the  above,  and  authorizing  the  exploring 
committee  to  lay  out  a mile  square  of  land  on  the  river  Muskingum. 

Cornplanter  died  at  Cornplanterstown,  Pennsylvania,  February  18,  1836,  aged  about  one  hundred 
years.  A monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  authority  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
expressed  by  act  of  March,  1866,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  its  completion  and  unveiling  Hon.  James 
Snowden,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  an  address. 
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December.  They  came  from  the  northward,  along  the  west  shore  of  the 
Muskingum,  quite  a number  of  them  mounted,  but  the  greater  proportion 
of  them  walking.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  was  borne  aloft  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  as  they  drew  near  the  fort  they  fired  three  rifles 
in  the  air  to  indicate  that  they  were  friendly  and  had  no  use  for  loaded 
guns.  “The  salute,”  says  Hildreth,  “was  returned  by  the  cannon  and 
musketry  of  the  soldiers,  for  several  minutes,  sounding  so  much  like  a 
real  engagement  of  hostile  bands  that  the  old  officers  at  Campus  Martius 
were  quite  animated  with  the  sound.”  Troops,  with  music  playing,  es- 
corted the  visitors  into  the  fort,  and  then  begun  the  formal  preliminaries 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  treaty,  a slow  work,  which  was  not  con- 
summated until  January  9,  1789.  The  negotiations  were  carried  on  ill 
the  council  house,  which  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  a short 
distance  north  of  the  garrison.  A council  fire  was  kindled  here,  and 
around  it  gathered  the  Indian  sachems  and  chiefs  in  their  conference  with 
Governor  St.  Clair,  his  staff  of  civilians  and  the  officers  from  Fort  Harmar. 
The  venerable  John  Heckewelder,  Moravian  missionary,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  among  the  Delawares  on  the  Tuscarawas,  was  present  and 
exerted  a benign  influence  during  the  progress  of  the  treaty.  General 
Richard  Butler  served  as  a commissioner  at  this  treaty.  Three  interpre- 
ters, Nicholson,  Williams  and  LaChappelle,  acted  as  the  principal  agents 
between  the  Indians  and  whites  when  their  services  were  needed,  which 
was  not  continually,  as  some  of  the  chiefs  could  speak  the  English  tongue 
quite  fluently.'  Governor  St.  Clair  was  subject  to  the  gout,  and  during 
the  treaty  suffered  from  an  acute  attack.  He  was  carried  on  a chair  daily 
by  the  soldiers  to  the  council  house. 

In  reality  two  treaties  were  made  on  this  occasion,  each  of  which,  so 
far  as  appearances  indicated,  was  highly  satisfactory  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. The  first  treaty  was  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
was  signed  by  twenty-four  of  their  chiefs.  It  was  merely  confirmatory  of 
the  previous  treaties,  but  for  the  renewal  of  their  assent  to  their  pro- 
visions which  had  been  stipulated  the  Six  Nations  were  given  presents,  in 
goods,  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  dollars.  Simultaneously  with  the 
progress  of  this  treaty  a council  was  carried  on  from  day  to  day  with  the 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Pottawatomies  and  Sacs, 
which  confirmed  and  extended  the  treaty  of  Fort  McIntosh.  In  addition 
to  the  provisions  of  former  treaties  in  regard  to  councils,  some  of  the 
measures  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  were  as  follows:  The  Indians 
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were  to  be  allowed  to  hunt  within  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States 
so  long  as  they  should  demean  themselves  peaceably.  Trade  was  to  be 
opened  with  the  several  nations.  They  were  enjoined  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  all  regularly  licensed  trades  in  their  midst,  and  the  treaty  stipu- 
lated that  to  the  end  that  they  might  not  be  imposed  upon  in  their  traffic, 
no  person  should  be  allowed  to  reside  at  the  towns  or  hunting  camps  who 
was  not  provided  with  a license  bearing  the  seal  of  the  governor  of  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Should  any  nation  of  Indians  meditate 
a war  against  the  United  States,  and  knowledge  of  the  same  come  to  any 
of  the  tribes  party  to  the  treaty,  they  were  to  give  immediate  notice  to 
the  governor,  and  they  were  to  attempt  to  prevent  any  hostile  nation 
from  marching  through  their  country  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
one  of  them.  In  like  manner  the  United  States  was  to  give  notice  to  the 
Indian  nations  of  any  harm  that  might  be  meditated  against  them.  Set- 
tlement by  white  men  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians  was  forbidden,  and 
stipulations  were  made  that  each  party  to  the  treaty  should  give  up 
murders.*  A memorandum  was  annexed,  to  the  effect  that  the  Wyandots 
had  laid  claim  to  the  lands  that  had  been  granted  to  the  Shawnees  at  the 
treaty  held  at  Fort  Finney,  and  had  declared  that  as  the  Shawnees  had 
been  so  restless  and  made  so  much  trouble,  they  now  dispossess  them 
unless  they  should  now  assent  to  peace.  The  treaties  were  concluded 
upon  the  ninth  of  January  and  ratified  upon  the  twelfth. 

So  overjoyed  were  the  Marietta  settlers  with  the  result  of  Governor  St. 
Clair’s  conference  with  the  Indians,  that  they  provided  a dinner  at  Cam- 
pus Martius,  to  which  the  principal  chiefs  were  invited,  f and  also  the 

^American  State  Papers — Indian  affairs,  vol.  V. 

+The  following  letter  of  invitation  to  the  Indians  was  published  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy  soon  after 
the  occurrence  narrated,  and  reproduced  in  Hildreth’s  Pioneer  History  : 

“ To  Messrs.  Nicholson , Williams  and  LaChappelle , Indian  interpreters  at  Fort  Harmar  : 

“You  are  requested  to  inform  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Miamis,  Pottawato- 
mies,  and  Sacs,  with  the  Senecas  and  such  of  the  Five  Nations  as  are  present,  that  we  are  desirous  of 
celebrating  the  good  work  which  the  Great  Spirit  has  permitted  our  father,  the  governor,  with  our 
brother,  General  Butler,  and  their  sachems  and  chiefs  so  happily  to  accomplish  ; for  which  purpose  we 
will  prepare  an  entertainment  on  Monday  next,  at  two  o’clock,  and  our  brothers,  the  sachems  and  chiefs, 
to  whom  we  now  send  tokens,  are  requested  to  attend  at  that  time  ; that  we  may  in  friendship  and  as 
true  brothers,  eat  and  drink  together,  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  everlasting  peace ; and  evince  to  the  whole 
world  how  bright  and  strong  is  the  chain  which  the  thirteen  United  States  hold  fast  at  one  end,  and  the 
Wyandots,  etc.,  at  the  other.  We  are  very  sorry  we  cannot  entertain  all  of  our  brethren  together, 
with  their  wives  and  children  ; but  as  we  have  come  into  this  country  a very  long  way,  some  of  us  forty 
or  fifty  days’  journey  toward  the  rising  sun,  and  could  not  bring  much  provision  along  with  us,  it  is  now 
out  of  our  power.  We  trust  the  Great  Spirit  will  permit  us  to  plant  and  gather  our  corn,  and  increase 
our  stores,  and  their  children  and  children’s  children  may  be  told  how  much  we  shall  all  rejoice  to 
make  glad  their  hearts  when  they  come  to  see  us.” 
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# officers  from  Fort  Harmar.  The  feast  passed  off  pleasantly  and  har- 
moniously, the  Indian  chiefs  behaving  with  ‘Very  great  decorum.  ” Wine 
was  served,  and  Cornplanter  and  other  chiefs  made  speeches  breathing  the 
spirit  of  warmest  friendship.  On  the  day  following  the  Indians  dispersed. 
Then  the  year  1789  opened  conspicuously  for  the  frontier  settlements. 

The  people  at  Marietta  felt  a deep  sense  of  gratitude  toward  Governor 
St.  Clair  for  the  peace  he  had  secured,  and  at  a public  meeting  held  on 
the  fourth  of  February,  they  appointed  Colonel  Archibald  Crary,  Col- 
onel Robert  Oliver,  Mr.  Backus,  Major  Hatfield  White  and  Major  Sar- 
gent, to  draw  up  an  address  which  should  express  to  him  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services.  They  fulfilled  the  task,  and  subsequently  the  follow- 
ing was  forwarded  to  him  as  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  people — and, 
by  the  way,  a testimonial  which  must  have  given  the  old  Federalist  gov- 
ernor some  pleasant  thoughts  to  relieve  the  pain  caused  by  the  bitter  as- 
persions generally  made  when  his  great  reverse  of  fortune  came  upon  him: 

To  His  Excellency , Arthur  St.  Clair,  esq.,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Territory  of  the 

United  States  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  : 

We,  the  citizens  of  Marietta,  assembled  at  Campus  Martius,  beg  leave  to  address  your  excellency 
with  the  most  cordial  congratulations  upon  the  happy  issue  of  Indian  affairs.  For  this  event,  so  inter- 
esting to  the  United  States  at  large,  and  to  this  settlement  in  particular,  we  hold  ourselves  indebted, 
under  God,  to  your  excellency’s  wisdom  and  unremitting  exertions  displayed  during  the  long  and  tedious 
negotiation  of  the  treaty.  It  was  with  pain  and  very  affectionate  sympathy  that  we  beheld  this  busi- 
ness spun  out  by  the  Indian  nations  through  so  many  tedious  months  and  to  a season  of  the  year  which, 
from  its  inclemency,  must  have  endangered  and  perhaps  impaired  the  health  and  constitution  of  a char- 
acter under  whose  auspices  and  wise  administration  of  government  we  hope  to  be  a good  and  happy 
people. 

But  the  inhabitants  were  not  long  to  rest  in  the  lull  of  peace  which  they 
had  secured  and  fondly  fancied  they  should  permanently  enjoy.  Some 
of  the  Indian  tribes  were  not  represented  in  the  treaty  at  all.  Some,  as 
the  Shawnees,  by  but  a few  of  their  braves,  and  others,  as  they  afterwards 
claimed,  not  by  their  chiefs,  but  by  young  men  who  were  unauthorized 
to  act.*  The  Chippewas  asserted  that  they  had  no  share  of  the  goods 
distributed  at  the  treaty,  f [Tahre,  the  Crane  of  the  Wyandots,  and 
Captain  Pipe  of  the  Delawares,  were  among  the  well-known  chiefs  who 
acknowledged  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  to  be  binding.]  The  truth  seems 

* Le  Gris,  the  great  chief  of  the  Miamis,  in  April,  1790,  said  to  Gamelin  that  the  Muskingum  treaty 
was  not  made  by  their  chiefs  or  delegates,  but  by  young  men  acting  without  authority. — Albach’s  Annals 
of  the  West,  p.  525. 

+Massass,  a Chippewa,  and  one  who  had  signed  the  treaty  at  Fort  Harmar,  said  at  Greenville  in  1795, 
“at  that  treaty  (Fort  Harmar)  we  had  not  good  interpreters,  and  we  were  left  partly  unacquainted  with 
many  particulars  of  it.  . . . If  our  uncles,  the  Wyandots,  and  grandfathers,  the  Delawares, 

have  received  presents,  they  have  kept  them  to  themselves. — Ibid,  p.  524. 
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to  have  been  that  many  of  the  tribes  not  present  at  the  treaty  resented 
the  right  of  those  who  were  there  to  barter  away  their  lands,  basing  their 
opinion  upon  the  agreement  which  they  averred  had  been  made  in  their 
general  council  in  1788,  that  no  bargain  or  sale  would  be  considered  valid 
unless  generally  assented  to. 

Hostilities  were  commenced  in  the  spring  following  the  making  of  the 
treaty,  the  Indians  passing  by  the  Ohio  Company’s  settlements  to  strike 
their  old  enemies,  the  “Long  Knives.”  Over  twenty  Virginians  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  Wabash  Indians  and  the  Shawnees  har- 
rassed  traveler  sgoing  up  or  down  the  Ohio.  Depredations  were  com- 
mitted all  along  the  border  from  Pittsburgh  to  Louisville. 

Upon  the  first  of  May,  1789,  the  first  blow  was  struck  within  the  limits 
of  the  Ohio  Company’s  purchase.  Captain  Zebulon  King  was  killed  at 
Belpre,  He  had  located  at  the  middle  settlement  with  the  Belpre  Com- 
pany of  Associates  a short  time  before,  had  been  allotted  his  land  and  was 
engaged  in  clearing  it  when  he  was  shot  down  by  an  enemy  in  conceal- 
ment, who,  as  soon  as  he  had  fallen,  sprung  to  his  side,  scalped  him  and 
fled.  Two  Indians  were  engaged  in  the  murder.  The  settlers  at  Belpre 
were  thrown  into  a state  of  terrible  consternation  by  this  sudden  taking 
off  of  one  of  their  number. 

This  act  had  proved  conclusively  that  the  Indians  could  not  be  trusted, 
and  no  one  knew  how  soon  they  might  claim  another  victim,  or  surprise 
and  destroy  the  whole  of  the  little  band. 

From  this  time  on,  not  alone  at  Belpre  but  at  Marietta  and  the  other 
settlements,  there  was  great  distress.  Indian  signs  were  frequently  found 
in  the  woods,  and  it  was  well  known  that  they  were  often  lurking  in  am- 
bush to  take  advantage  of  those  who  should  expose  themselves.  Men 
went  forth  to  their  work  of  clearing  with  apprehensions  which  made  them 
ill  at  ease,  and  the  women  remaining  in  the  cabins  were  filled  with  a name- 
less dread  of  danger  to  themselves  and  their  loved  ones  away.  The  dark 
forest,  surrounding  the  little  clearings  where  the  white  man’s  axe  had 
made  it  possible  for  the  warm  sun  to  reach  the  virgin  soil,  was  a terra  in- 
cognita, which  imagination  peopled  with  hordes  of  savages  plotting  the 
destruction  of  the  pioneers’  cabins.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  were  but 
few  Indians  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Ohio  Company’s  settlements, 
even  at  the  time  the  greater  outrages  were  perpetrated,  and  they  were 
roving  bands  which  came  down  from  what  is  now  the  interior  of  the 
State.  But  the  terror  of  the  pioneers  was  none  the  less  deep  and  intense 
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if  it  was  very  often  vague  and  the  product  of  excited  fancy.  Any  sound, 
however  common,  echoing  through  the  forest — the  cry  of  a bird,  the  snap- 
ping of  a dry  twig,  caused  man  or  woman  to  start  with  fright,  such  was 
the  tenison  of  their  nerves,  and  to  listen  with  anxious  and  troubled  looks 
for  any  further  breaking  of  silence  that  might  possibly  indicate  the  prox- 
imity, or  the  approach  of  a stealthy  enemy. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  little  Belpre  settlement  was  again  horrified 
by  the  commission  of  an  Indian  atrocity.  Two  boys  were  killed  at  Meig’s 
station,  a small  stockade  on  the  Little  Kanawha,  a mile  from  its  mouth. 
They  had  gone  out  Saturday,  towards  night,  from  their  home,  a small  log 
cabin,  to  the  block-house,  not  more  than  forty  rods  away,  and  their  par- 
ents were  alarmed  at  their  failure  to  return.  The  next  day  their  bodies 
were  found  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  near  a corn-field,  where  they  had 
gone  to  feed  the  cows.  They  had  been  tomahawked ; no  gun  had  been 
fired,  and  the  boys  had  probably  made  no  outcry.  The  same  night  a 
woman,  sleeping  near  the  port-hole  in  the  block-house,  was  awakened  by 
a glare  of  light  by  her  bedside  and  a stifling  sensation  caused  by  smoke. 
A fire-brand  had  been  thrust  through  the  port-hole  and  was  blazing  upon 
the  floor.  The  woman’s  awakening  had  doubtless  saved  the  occupants 
from  death  by  fire,  or,  if  they  had  escaped  that,  butchery  by  the  Indians, 
A party  of  men  went  out  from  Belpre,  under  arms,  and  assisted  in  the 
burial  of  the  murdered  boys. 

Upon  the  seventh  of  August  John  Mathews,  the  surveyor,  and  his 
party  of  assistants  and  soldiers  were  attacked  by  a strong  band  of  Indians 
in  what  is  now  Lawrence  County.  Several  were  killed  in  this  attack,  and 
Mathews  narrowly  escaped.  In  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  his  friends, 
and  a full  personal  knowledge  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
Mr.  Mathews  had  carried  on  the  labor  of  surveying  the  ranges  west  of 
Marietta,  all  through  the  season.  The  Indians  had  an  especial  dislike 
for  the  surveyors,  who  were  running  lines  through  the  forest,  and  had  fre- 
quently exhibited  their  hostility  toward  the  men  who  three  years  pre- 
viously had  surveyed  the  “seven  ranges.”  Mr.  Mathews  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  while  assisting  in  the  work 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  hence  was  riot  seriously  alarmed 
when  he  discovered  evidences  that  the  Indians  were  about.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  he  had  seen  the  tracks  of  a man  and  a horse,  and 
had  discovered  that  one  of  his  own  horses  was  missing.  At  night  one  of 
his  assistants,  Patchen  by  name,  reported  that  he  had  seen  moccasin 
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tracks  in  several  places  and  followed  them  to  where  they  joined  the  trail 
found  in  the  morning.  It  was  the  almost  universal  belief  among  the  men 
that  the  trail  they  had  discovered  was  that  of  a party  of  Indians  who  had 
made  a plundering  expedition  to  some  of  the  Virginia  settlements,  and 
were  now  returning  toward  the  Scioto,  where  doubtless  their  villages  were 
situated.  As  a measure  of  proper  precaution,  however,  the  corporal  of 
the  guard  was  ordered  to  keep  sentries  out  during  the  night,  and  just  be- 
fore dawn,  when  the  darkness  of  night  was  turning  to  gray  (this  being 
the  favorite  time  among  the  Indians  for  making  their  attacks),  the  whole 
force  was  called  to  arms  and  a reconnoissance  made.  No  signs  of  a foe 
were  to  be  seen,  and  at  broad  day,  all  danger  past,  as  it  was  supposed,  the 
soldiers  went  into  camp.  They  had  not  been  long  returned,  and  were 
scattered  about  the  camp,  some  sitting  upon  their  blankets  and  some 
kindling  fires,  when  they  were  startled  by  two  rifle  shots,  occurring  simul- 
taneously. Mathews  was  sitting  upon  his  blanket,  only  partly  dressed, 
and  Patchen  was  by  his  side.  The  latter  threw  up  his  hands  and  ex- 
claimed: “My  God,  I am  killed!”  and  fell  backward,  dead.  Mathews, 
turning  toward  him,  saw  a wound  in  his  breast  from  which  the  blood 
gushed  forth.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  note  the  fate  of  his  companion 
and  friend,  for  the  first  shots  were  quickly  followed  by  a volley,  the  Indi- 
ans rising  from  their  concealment  and  taking  aim  with  a deliberation  which 
made  their  fire  a deadly  one.  The  soldiers  had  sprung  to  their  feet  at  the 
first  discharge,  only  to  become  better  targets  for  the  Indians’  rifle  balls, 
and  they  all  fell,  either  mortally  wounded  or  dead,  with  the  exception  of 
the  corporal,  between  whom  and  the  assailants  there  was  a large  tree 
which  hid  him  from  their  view  and  saved  his  life.  With  a wild  and  hor- 
rible yell  the  Indians  sprang  forward  into  the  camp,  and  as  they  rushed 
upon  their  dead  and  wounded  victims  with  tomahawks  and  knives, 
Mathews  and  three  other  men  fled  in  an  opposite  direction,  followed  by 
several  of  the  enemy,  who,  however,  soon  gave  up  the  chase.  Mathews’ 
legs  and  feet  were  bare,  and  he  suffered  in  his  flight  through  the  stiff 
underbrush  and  briers,  exceedingly.  His  companion’s  coat  was  arranged 
to  shield  him,  but  his  feet,  still  uncovered,  became  so  blistered  after  he 
had  run  several  miles  and  reached  the  Ohio,  that  he  could  not  endure  the 
pain ; so  the  two  men  set  about  making  a raft  of  logs  which  they  fastened 
together  with  grape-vines.  Before  they  had  completed  this  work  a Ken- 
tucky boat  came  down  the  river,  which  they  boarded  and  upon  which 
they  found  the  other  two  men,  who  had  reached  the  river  farther  up 
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stream.  Four  miles  down  the  Ohio  they  came  upon  the  Ohio  Company’s 
boat,  in  charge  of  Colonel  Return  J.  Meigs.  Before  night  the  corporal 
arrived  and  the  survivors  were  reunited.  He  had  fallen  over  a log  in  his 
flight,  and  had  lain  behind  it  and  watched  the  Indians  until  they  had 
plundered  and  abandoned  the  camp.  They  had  scalped  the  killed,  broken 
the  muskets  of  the  soldiers  upon  the  trees  and  rocks,  taken  everything  of 
value,  including  some  of  the  dead  men’s  clothing.  The  compass,  with  its 
delicately  vibrating  needle,  they  had  contemplated  with  mingled  wonder, 
admiration  and  amusement.  On  the  same  day  that  this  bloody  attack 
was  made  Colonel  Meigs,  lying  on  his  boat  in  the  river,  had  become 
alarmed  at  the  discovery  of  fresh  Indian  signs,  and  dropped  down  stream 
to  the  point  where  is  now  situated  the  village  of  Burlington.  Here  his 
men  had  hastily  built  a block-house  for  defence  in  case  of  necessity. 
Meigs  and  Mathews  now  resorted  to  this  little  stronghold  and  remained 
there  until  the  tenth  of  August,  when  another  party  of  surveyors,  who 
had  been  out  under  a Mr.  Backus,  arrived,  and  they  then  went  up  the 
river,  resolving  to  give  up  the  work  of  surveying  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Three  days  later,  having  stopped  at  a convenient  point,  a squad  of  well 
armed  men  accompanied  Mathews  to  the  scene  of  the  attack.  He  discov- 
ered the  ghastly  remains  of  the  murdered  men,  which  had  been  torn  and 
partly  devoured  by  wolves.  It  was  thought  that  the  attacking  party  on 
this  occasion  were  Shawnees,  and  the  testimony  of  some  friendly  Wyan- 
dots  and  Delawares  was  to  that  effect. 

Not  many  more  incidents  ol  Indian  hostility  were  to  be  set  down  in 
the  annals  of  1789,  and  in  spite  of  the  several  alarming  events  which 
occurred  during  the  summer,  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  settlements 
carried  on  their  usual  avocations  and  were  fairly  prosperous.  Some  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  but  after  a time  individuals  and  communities  ceased  to 
exercise  that  constant  care  and  watchfulness  which  were  their  surest  safe- 
guard. They  became  accustomed  to  danger,  and  to  a certain  extent 
contemptuous  of  it.  The  settlers  at  Waterford  (then  called  Plainfield), 
which  was  now  the  frontier  post,  received  upon  the  third  of  May,  a letter 
from  General  Putnam,  which  informed  them  of  the  murder  of  Captain 
King,  at  Belpre,  on  the  first.  They  assembled,  organized  a military 
company  and  made  plans  for  the  building  of  a block-house,  which  was 
finished  early  in  July,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Robert  Oliver. 
William  Gray  was  chosen  captain  of  the  military;  David  Wilson,  sargent; 
and  Andrew  Webster,  corporal.  The  block-house  and  the  military  or- 
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ganization  were  happily  not  necessary  during  1789  and  1790?  but  there 
came  a time  when  their  practical  utility  was  beyond  dispute. 

The  capture  of  John  Gardner,  at  Waterford,  in  September,  1789,  was 
a peculiar  incident,  illustrating  the  boldness  and  ingenuity  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  whites  at  this  period.  It  is  true  that  it 
was  nominally  a time  of  peace,  and  yet  several  evil  acts  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  savages  within  a few  months,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
a man  who  had  been  all  of  this  time  in  the  frontier  country  would  allow 
himself  to  fall  into  such  a trap  as  did  Gardner.  He  was  a young  man 
from  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  had  been  bred  a sailor,  and  had  come 
to  the  west,  as  did  many  others,  in  search  of  fortune  and  adventure.  He 
had  entered  into  a kind  of  partnership  with  Jervis  Cutler  to  clear  upborne 
land,  and  on  the  day  he  was  taken  prisoner  was  alone  in  the  woods, 
Cutler  having  gone  to  Marietta  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  provisions. 
Four  Indians  and  a white  man  came  within  a few  feet  of  him  before  they 
were  perceived,  and  when  he  chanced  to  raise  his  eyes  and  did  see  them, 
they  beckoned  to  him ; he  walked  over  to  them  and  they  coolly  made  him 
their  prisoner.  One  relieved  him  of  his  gun,  another  threw  a slip  noose 
over  his  head,  and  two  of  them  taking  hold  of  his  hands  led  him  away. 
This  was  done  so  close  to  other  men  engaged  at  work  that  the  Indians 
would  scarcely  have  dared  to  fire  their  guns.  As  the  captive  was  led 
away  and  the  party  passed  along  the  ridge  near  Wolf  Creek  mills,  then 
building,  Gardner  could  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  through  the  hazel 
thicket  which  bordered  the  path  of  the  men,  his  comrades  and  fellow 
pioneers,  hewing  timbers  and  placing  them  in  position.  He  could  easily 
have  made  himself  heard  by  them,  but  had  he  called  out  a tomahawk 
sunk  in  his  brain  would  have  been  the  penalty.  What  thoughts  passed 
through  the  mind  of  the  young  man  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
He  was  a captive  of  ten  savages,  marching  away  he  knew  not  whither,  to 
a fate  which  he  dared  not  think  upon,  while  down  below  him  in  the  valley 
were  friends  who,  ignorant  of  his  misfortune,  were  cheerily  laboring  at 
the  mill.  Gardner  was  not  destined,  however,  to  long  remain  a prisoner 
with  the  Shawnees  (for  to  that  tribe  his  captors  belonged),  and  on  the 
second  night  effected  his  escape,  a proceeding  which  required  much 
patience  and  nerve.  He  slept  tightly  bound  with  deerskin  thongs,  and 
lying  across  a bow  sapling,  to  which  he  was  also  made  fast,  and  upon  the 
boughs  of  which  the  Shawnee  warriors  had  tied  cow-bells,  which,  should 
the  prisoner  make  an  unusual  movement,  would  produce  a clangor  suf- 
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ficient  to  bring  every  Indian  from  slumber  to  his  feet.  A gentle  rain  fell 
that  night  and  favored  the  plans  of  the  captive,  who  had  resolved  even  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  to  escape.  The  leathern  thongs,  softened  and  made 
pliable  by  the  moisture,  were  by  two  or  three  hours  of  straining  so 
stretched  as  to  permit  Gardner  to  slip  his  hands  through  them,  and  that 
being  done  he  released  with  fearful  slowness  the  bent  sapling,  fearing  that 
on  any  instant  some  of  his  captors  would  awake,  and  that  he  would  either 
be  killed  or  retaken  and  subjected  to  torture.  At  last  the  tree  had  risen 
to  its  natural  position,  and  not  a bell  had  sounded  however  faintly. 
Stepping  silently  among  the  prostrate  and  oblivious  Indians,  the  young 
man  secured  his  gun  and  went  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  forest,  pro- 
ceeding cautiously  and  slowly  at  first  least  he  should  yet  wake  the  sleepers 
at  the  camp,  but  as  he  got  farther  away  from  them,  and  the  sound  of  the 
snapping  of  the  dry  twigs  under  his  feet  could  not  by  any  possibility 
reach  their  ears,  running  at  full  speed.  He  walked  or  ran  all  day,  travel- 
ing eastward,  and  never  stopped  save  to  drink  from  the  little  stream  that 
he  crossed.  He  was  without  food,  and  dared  not  fire  his  gun  as  he  had 
but -one  load  of  ammunition,  and  knew  not  when  he  should  need  that 
for  a sterner  purpose  than  bringing  down  game.  At  night  he  feared  to 
kindle  a fire  least  it  should  reveal  his  whereabouts  to  those  who  he 
imagined  pursued  him.  He  slept  in  a hollow  log,  the  ends  of  which  he 
filled  with  brush  to  keep  away  wolves.  The  second  day  of  his  flight, 
towards  evening,  he  came  to  the  Wolf  Creek  mills,  and  there  met  Jervis 
Cutler,  who  was  on  his  way  back  to  Waterford  from  Marietta,  and  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  his  friend’s  disappearance  and  his  four  days  of  thrilling 
experience. 

This  is  the  simple  story  of  one  of  those  few  romantic  and  exciting  In- 
dian adventures  of  which  southeastern  Ohio  was  the  theatre,  which,  al- 
though serving  to  illustrate  the  dangers  to  which  the  inhabitants  were 
daily  exposed,  still  presents  no  element  of  blood-curdling  horror.  Well 
had  it  been  for  the  pioneer  settlements  of  Washington  County  if  the 
chronicling  of  this  history  made  no  page  sadder  than  is  this. 

Alfred  Mathews. 
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In  1783  “the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress  to  convey  to  the  United  States  all  the 
right  of  that  Commonwealth  to  the  territory  northwestward  of  the  River 
Ohio.” 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Samuel  Hardy,  Arthur  Lee,  and  James  Monroe,  Vir- 
ginia’s delegates  in  Congress,  did,  as  per  deed  of  cession,  on  the  first  day 
of  March,  1784,  it  being  the  eighth  year  of  American  Independence, 
“convey  (in  the  name  and  for,  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  Commonwealth), 
transfer,  assign,  and  make  over  unto  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  for  the  benefit  of  said  States,  Virginia  inclusive,  all  right,  title, 
and  claim,  as  well  of  soil  as  of  jurisdiction,  to  the  territory  of  said  State 
lying  and  being  to  the  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio.”  Upon  the  presen- 
tation of  said  deed  of  cession  to  Congress,  that  body  resolved  on  the 
same  day  “that  it  be  accepted,  and  the  same  be  recorded  and  enrolled 
among  the  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.” 

The  United  States  having  thus  secured  title  to  the  “ Great  Northwest,” 
Congress  soon  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  looking 
to  the  permanent  establishment  of  civil  government  in  the  new  and 
extensive  territory  over  which  that  body  had  just  acquired  jurisdiction. 
Accordingly  after  mature  deliberation  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  prolonged  discussion  of  the  important  questions 
involved,  they,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  gave  to  the  world  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  in  “An  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,”  now  generally 
called  “The  Ordinance  of  ’87,”  and  sometimes  “The  Ordinance  of  Free- 
dom.” 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  celebrated  Ordinance  the  “Territory 
Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,”  was  organized  in  July,  1788,  the  following 
being  a list  of  the  Territorial  officers,  and  the  time  of  service.  Other 
pertinent  facts  are  also  given  : 

Governor. — General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  from  1788  to  1802. 

Secretaries. — Major  Winthrop  Sargent,  from  1788  to  1798  ; Captain  William  H.  Harrison,  from  1798 
to  1799 ; Charles  Willing  Byrd,  from  1799  to  1803. 
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Attorney  General. — Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  appointed  in  1796. 

Treasurer. — John  Armstrong,  from  1792  to  1803. 

Auditors  of  Public  Accounts. — Rice  Bullock,  December  18,  1799  ; Thomas  Gibson,  in  1800. 

Territorial  Judges. — James  M.  Varnum,  October  16,  1787,  January,  1789;  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  Oc- 
tober 16,  1787,  November  10,  1789;  John  Armstrong,  October  16,  1787,  declined  to  accept;  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  from  February  19,  1788,  to  March  3,  1803  ; William  Barton,  August  20,  1789,  refused 
to  serve;  George  Turner,  September  12,  1789,  resigned  in  1797;  Rufus  Putnam,  March  31,  1790, 
served  until  1796;  Joseph  Gilman,  from  December  22,  1796,  to  March  3,  1803;  Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr. 
from  February  12,  1798,  to  March  3,  1803. 

Clerks  of  Governor  and  of  Territorial  Court.— William  Collis,  appointed  in  September,  1788  ; 
Armistead  Churchill,  appointed  May  29,  1795 ; Darnel  Symmes,  time  of  service  unknown. 

Delegates  in  Congress. — William  H.  Harrison,  from  1799  to  1800  ; William  McMillan,  from  1800  to 
1801  ; Paul  Fearing,  from  1801  to  1803. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Territorial  Counties,  when  proclaimed,  with 
their  county-seats : 

Washington,  July  27,  1788,  Marietta;  Hamilton,  January  2,  1790,  Cincinnati;  St.  Clair,  February, 
1790,  Cahokia;  Knox,  in  the  year  1790,  Vincennes;  Randolph,  in  the  year  1795,  Kaskaskia  ; Wayne, 
August  15,  1795,  Detroit;  Adams,  July  10,  1797,  Manchester;  Jefferson,  July  29.  1797,  Steubenville; 
Ross,  August  20,  1797,  Chillicothe;  Trumbull,  July  10,  1800,  Warren;  Clermont,  December  6,  1800, 
Williamsburg;  Fairfield,  December  9,  1800,  New  Lancaster;  Belmont,  September  7,  1801,  St.  Clairs- 
ville. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1803,  four  of  the  above 
named  counties  were  found  to  be  outside  of  the  limits  of  said  State.  St. 
Clair  and  Randolph  now  form  a part  of  Illinois;  Knox  is  in  Indiana  and 
Wayne  in  Michigan. 

The  early  time  territorial  towns,  with  names  of  proprietors,  are  as  follows : 

Marietta.  1788,  Rufus  Putnam,  for  the  Ohio  Land  Company. 

Columbia,  1788,  Benjamin  Sites,  Major  Gano,  and  others. 

Cincinnati,  1789,  Robert  Patterson,  Matthias  Derman  and  Israel  Ludlow. 

Manchester,  1791,  Nathaniel  Massie. 

Gallipolis,  1791,  a French  colony. 

Hamilton,  1794,  Israel  Ludlow. 

Dayton,  1795,  Israel  Ludlow  and  Generals  Dayton  and  Wilkinson. 

Franklin,  1795,  W.  C.  Schenck  and  Daniel  C.  Cooper. 

Chillicothe,  1796,  Nathaniel  Massie. 

Cleveland,  1796,  Job  V.  Styles. 

Franklinton,  1797,  Lucas  Sullivan t. 

Steubenville,  1798,  Bazaliel  Wells  and  James  Ross. 

Williamsburg,  1799,  General  William  Lyttle. 

Zanesville,  1799,  Jonathan  Zane  and  John  Mclntire. 

New  Lancaster,  1800,  Ebenezer  Zane. 

Warren,  1801,  Ephraim  Quinby. 

St.  Clairsville,  1801,  David  Newell. 

Springfield,  1801,  James  Demint. 

Newark,  1802,  W.  C.  Schenck,  G.  W.  Burnett,  and  J.  N.  Cummings. 

The  first  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
River  Ohio  was  held  early  in  September,  1788,  by  Judge  Rufus  Putnam, 
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Archibald  Crary  and  Benjamin  Tupper,  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Sr., 
being  the  clerk,  and  Ebenezer  Sproat,  sheriff.  The  court  was  held  at  Ma- 
rietta, in  Campus  Martius,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Manasseh 
Cutler.  The  grand  jury  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  to  wit: 
William  Stacey  (foreman),  Nathan  Goodale,  Nathaniel  Cushing,  Charles 
Knowles,  Anselm  Tupper,  Jonathan  Stone,  Oliver  Rice,  Ezra  Lunt,  John 
Matthews,  George  Ingersoll,  Jonathan  Devol,  Jethro  Putnam,  Samuel 
Stebbins  and  Jabez  True. 

The  names  and  location  of  the  members  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  first 
Territorial  Legislature  were  as  follows: 

Joseph  Darlington,  Nathaniel  Massie,  Adams  County. 

William  Goforth,  William  McMillan,  John  Smith,  John  Ludlow,  Robert  Benham,  Aaron  Caldwell, 
Isaac  Martin,  Hamilton  County. 

James  Pritchard,  Jefferson  County. 

John  Small,  Knox  County. 

John  Edgar,  Randolph  County. 

Thomas  Worthington,  Elias  Langham,  Samuel  Findlay,  Edward  Tiffin,  Ross  County. 

Shadrack  Bond,  St.  Clair  County. 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Paul  Fearing,  Washington  County. 

Solomon  Sibley,  Jacob  Visgar,  Charles  F.  Chabart  de  Joncaire,  Wayne  County. 

A fifty  acre  freehold  was  the  voter’s  qualification — a two  hundred  acre 
freehold  was  the  representative’s  qualification — and  a five  hundred  acre 
freehold  was  requisite  in  a member  of  the  council. 

The  foregoing  gentlemen  that  constituted  the  popular  branch  of  the 
first  Territorial  Legislature,  were  elected  at  an  election  held  pursuant  to 
the  proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  on  the  third  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber, 1798,  and  convened  for  the  first  time  at  Cincinnati,  February  4,  1799. 
The  only  business  Transacted  at  this  session  was  the  nomination  of  ten 
gentlemen,  resident  freeholders  of  the  “Territory  Northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio,”  whose  names  they  caused  to  be  transmitted,  through  the  Gover- 
nor, to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  conformably  to  the  Ordinance 
of  Congress,  five  of  whom  he  was  to  select  from  said  list,  who  were  to 
compose  the  Territorial  Council. 

The  following  ten  gentlemen  received  the  Legislative  nomination,  and 
the  five  whose  names  appear  first  on  the  list  were  subsequently  chosen  by 
the  President  to  serve  as  our  first  Territorial  Council,  viz:  Jacob  Burnet, 

James  Findlay,  of  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  County;  Robert  Oliver,  of  Ma- 
rietta, Washington  County  ; David  Vance, of  Vanceville,  Jefferson  County ; 
Henry  Vandenburg,  of  Vincennes,  Knox  County  ; Richard  Allison,  of 
Hamilton  County;  Joseph  Darlington,  of  Adams  County;  William  Pat- 
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ton,  of  Ross  County  ; Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  of  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
County;  William  St.  Clair,  of  Cahokia,  St.  Clair  County. 

Upon  the  organization  of  Indiana  Territory,  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  by  Congress,  in  1800,  Henry  Vandenburg  ceased  to  be  a member 
of  the  Council,  Knox  County,  in  which  he  resided,  having  become  a part 
of  said  Territory  ; and  Solomon  Sibley,  of  Detroit,  Wayne  County,  was 
elected  his  successor  in  December,  1800. 

The  officers  of  the  first  Territorial  Legislature — 1799-1800 — were  as 
follows  : 

Officers  of  the  Council. — President,  Henry  Vandenburg  ; Secretary,  William  C.  Schenck  ; Door- 
keeper, George  Howard  ; Sergeant-at-Arms,  Abraham  Cary. 

Members  of  Council. — Jacob  Burnet,  James  Findlay,  of  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  County  ; Henry  Van- 
denburg, of  Vincennes,  Knox  County  ; David  Vance,  of  Vanceville,  Jefferson  County. 

Officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  —Speaker  of  the  House,  Edward  Tiffin  ; Clerk,  John  Riley  ; 
Doorkeeper,  Joshua  Rowland  ; Sergeant-at-Arms,  Abraham  Cary. 

The  officers  of  the  second  Territorial  Legislature — 1801-1803 — were  as 
follows  : 

Members  of  Council. — Robert  Oliver,  of  Marietta,  Washington  County  ; Jacob  Burnet,  James  Find- 
lay, of  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  County  ; David  Vance,  of  Vanceville,  Jefferson  County  ; Solomon  Sibley, 
of  Detroit,  Wayne  County.  Robert  Oliver  was  elected  President. 

Officers  of  House  of  Representatives. — Speaker  of  the  House,  Edward  Tiffin;  Clerk,  John  Riley  ; 
Doorkeeper,  Edward  Sherlock. 

Members  of  House  of  Representatives. — Joseph  Darlington,  Nathaniel  Massie,  of  Adams  County; 
Moses  Miller,  Francis  Dunlavy,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  John  Ludlow,  John  Smith,  Jacob  White,  Daniel 
Reeder,  of  Hamilton  County  ; Zenas  Kimberly,  John  Milligan,  Thomas  McCune,  of  Jefferson  County  ; 
Edward  Tiffin,  Thomas  Worthington,  Elias  Langham,  of  Ross  County  ; Edward  Paine,  of  Trumbull 
County  ; Ephraim  Cutler,  William  Rufus  Putnam,  ot  Washington  County  ; Frances  J.  Chabert,  George 
McDougal,  Jonathan  Schieffelin,  of  Wayne  County. 

The  Territorial  Legislatures  held  three  sessions,  the  first  at  Cincinnati, 
and  the  second  and  third  at  Chillicothe.  The  first  session  continued  from 
September  24,  1799,  until  December  19,  1799;  the  second  was  in  session 
from  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1800,  until  December  9,  1800;  and 
the  third  and  last  session  was  begun  November  24,  1801,  and  adjourned 
January  23,  1802. 

Cincinnati  at  the  close  of  the  Territorial  Government  had  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  the  largest  town  in  the  State.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1802,  just  before  the  organization  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, which  occurred  March  3,  1803. 

The  first  officers  elected  in  the  incorporated  town  of  Cincinnati,  1802, 
were  as  follows : 

President. — David  Zeigler. 

Recorder. — Jacob  Burnet. 
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Trustees.— William  Ramsay,  David  E.  Wade,  Charles  Avery,  William  Stanley,  John  Relly,  Samuel 
Dicks,  William  Ruffner. 

Assessor.— Joseph  Prince. 

Collector — Abraham  Cary. 

Town  Marshall.— James  Smith. 

Not  long  after  the  adjournment  of  the  third  session  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  namely,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1802,  Congress  passed  an 
“act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Territory  north- 
west of  the  River  Ohio  to  form  a constitution  and  State  Government,  and 
for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  enactment  an  election  was  held  throughout 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  members  of  a Constitutional 
Convention  elected  as  follows : 

Officers. — President,  Edward  Tiffin;  Secretary,  Thomas  Scott  ; Assistant  Secretary,  William  McFar- 
land. 

Members. — Joseph  Darlington,  Israel  Donalson,  Thomas  Kirker,  of  Adams  County;  James  Cald- 
well, Elijah  Woods,  of  Belmont  County;  Philip  Gatch,  James  Sargent,  of  Clermont  County;  Henry 
Abrams,  Emanuel  Carpenter,  of  Fairfield  County;  John  W.  Browne,  Charles  Willing  Byrd,  Francis 
Dunlavy,  William  Goforth,  John  Kitchel,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  John  Paul,  John  Reily,  John  Smith,  John 
Wilson,  of  Hamilton  County ; Rudolf  Bair,  George  Humphery,  John  Milligan,  Nathan  Updegraff, 
Bazaliel  Wells,  of  Jefferson  County;  Michael  Baldwin,  Edward  Tiffin,  James  Grubb,  Thomas  Worth- 
ington, Nathaniel  Massie,  of  Ross  County ; David  Abbot,  Samuel  Huntington,  of  Trumbull  County  ; 
Ephraim  Cutler,  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman,  Rufus  Putnam,  John  Mclntire,  of  Washington  County. 

The  foregoing  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  met  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1802,  to  perform  the  duty  assigned 
them.  The  pro  tem  officers  were  William  Goforth,  President,  and  William 
McFarland,  Secretary.  The  permament  officers  were  as  follows  : Presi- 

dent, Edward  Tiffin  ; Secretary,  Thomas  Scott ; Assistant  Secretary, 
William  McFarland. 

After  completing  their  labors  they  adjourned  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  having  given  to  the  people  of  Ohio  a constitution  that  served 
their  purposes  well  for  the  period  of  almost  fifty  years. 

The  constitution,  formed  as  above  stated,  provided  that  the  first  State 
election  for  Governor,  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  sheriffs  and 
coroners,  should  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  1803.  The 
first  Ohio  State  election  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  pro- 
vision, and  resulted  as  follows,  with  regard  to  Governor  and  Senators  and 
Representatives  : For  Governor,  Edward  Tiffin  received  4,564  votes,  being 
all  that  were  cast,  there  being  no  opposing  candidate. 
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The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  State  Senators,  to  wit : 

Adams  County — Joseph  Darlington.  Belmont  County — William  Vance.  "Clermont  County — William 
Buchanan.  Hamilton  County — Francis  Dunlavy,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  John  Paul,  Daniel  Symmes.  Jef- 
ferson County — Zenas  Kimberly,  Bazaliel  Wells.  Ross  County — Nathaniel  Massie,  Abraham  Claypool. 
Trumbull  County — Samuel  Huntington.  Washington  County — Joseph  Buell. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  Representatives,  to  wit : 

Adams  County — Thomas  Kirker,  Ephraim  Kibby,  Joseph  Lucas,  William  Ruffel.  Belmont  County — 
Joseph  Sharp,  Elijah  Woods.  Clermont  County — R.  Walter  Waring,  Amos  Ellis.  Fairfield  County 
—David  Reece,  William  Trimble.  Hamilton  County — Thomas  Brown,  John  Bigger,  James  Dunn, 
William  James,  Robert  McClure,  William  Maxwell,  Thos.  McFarland.  Jefferson  County — Rudolph 
Bair,  Z.  A.  Beatty,  Thomas  Elliott,  Isaac  Meeks.  Ross  County — Michael  Baldwin,  Robert  Culbertson, 
Thomas  Worthington,  William  Patton.  Trumbull  County — Ephraim  Quinby,  Aaron  Wheeler.  Wash- 
ington County — William  Jackson,  Robert  Safford,  Wyllis  Silliman. 

Governor  Tiffin  was  inaugurated  March  3,  1803,  and  it  was  on  that  day 
when  the  State  government  went  into  full  operation,  the  constitution  having 
provided  in  express  terms  that  “the  Governor,  Secretary  and  Judges,  and 
all  other  officers  under  the  Territorial  government  should  continue  in  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  departments  until  the  said  of- 
ficers are  superseded  under  the  authority  of  this  constitution.”  The  day 
on  which  the  Territorial  Governor’s  functions  ceased,  and  on  which  the 
State  Governor  was  sworn  into  office  would  seem  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  State  of  Ohio — on  that  day  (March  3)  Ohio  was  born. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Edward  Tiffin,  the  General 
Assembly  proceeded  to  elect  two  United  States  Senators,  a Secretary  of 
State,  an  Auditor  of  State,  a Treasurer  of  State,  and  three  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  follows  : 

United  States  Senators. — Thomas  Worthington,  John  Smith. 

Secretary  of  State. — Wm.  Creighton,  Jr. 

Auditor  of  State. — Thomas  Gibson. 

Treasurer  of  State. — William  McFarland. 

Judges  of  Supreme  Court. — Samuel  Huntington,  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  William  Spriggs. 

The  Legislature  also  passed  an  act  providing  for  holding  an  election  of 
a member  of  Congress,  the  whole  State  forming  but  one  district.  Said 
election  took  place,  pursuant  to  said  act,  June  21,  1803,  and  Jeremiah 
Morrow  was  elected,  and  by  re-elections  continued  to  be  Ohio’s  only 
Representative  until  1813. 


Isaac  Smucker. 
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On  the  left  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  about  midway  between  the  cities 
of  Ottawa  and  La  Salle,  and  directly  opposite  the  village  of  Utica,  stands 
a huge  sandstone  rock  known  as  “Starved  Rock.”  Its  summit  com- 
prises nearly  two  acres  of  a grassy  plat,  quite  level,  and  much  used  at  the 
present  day  for  a picnic  ground.  The  side  next  to  the  river  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height  and  is  almost  perpendicular,  slightly  over- 
hanging the  river  in  places.  The  other  two  sides  are  practically  inacces- 
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sible,  whilst  the  rear,  in  early  times,  could  be  ascended  only  by  a broken, 
crooked  path  admitting  only  persons  in  single  file.*  Here  nature  had 
formed  an  almost  impenetrable  fortress  that  needed  only  a citadel  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  feudal  ages.  On  the  top  of  this  rocky  promontory, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  French  adventurers,  under  the  lead  of 
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the  daring  La  Salle,  erected  a rude  stockade,  and  hundreds  of  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  civilization  occupied  the  first  permanent  abode  of  white  men  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  zealous  missionary,  Marquette,  and  his  faithful  friend  Joliet,  with 
their  Canadian  voyciguers , were  the. first  white  men,  as  far  as  is  known,  to 
see  the  lofty  promontory  of  which  I speak.  They  had  voyaged  down 
the  Mississippi  in  the  summer  of  1673,  and  when  on  their  return  by  a 
shorter  route  than  the  Wisconsin  River  they  discovered  the  Rock  as  they 
paddled  their  canoes  up  the  clear  waters  of  the  Illinois.  It  must  have 
been  late  in  August  when  they  reached  the  great  town  of  the  Illinois 
Indians,  then  containing  a large  population.  The  fearless  voyagers  went 
on  to  Green  Bay,  where  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  September,  and  while 
Joliet  went  on  to  Quebec  to  proclaim  their  wonderful  discovery,  Mar- 
quette remained  to  rest  and  regain  his  fast  declining  health.  The 
devoted  missionary  spent  the  winter  and  the  following  summer  at  the 
mission  of  Green  Bay,  recruiting  his  exhausted  energies  and  preparing  to 
carry  out  a strongly  cherished  desire.  His  soul  yearned  for  the  benighted 
heathen  he  had  left  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  great  town  of  the 
Illinois  Indians.  By  the  time  the  tints  of  autumn  appeared  his  malady 
had  abated,  and  he  was  permitted  by  his  superior  to  attempt  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans — the  founding  of  a mission  to  be  called  the  “Immacu- 
late Conception,”  a name  he  had  already  given  to  the  River  Mississippi. 
The  twenty-fifth  of  October  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  two  Frenchmen, 
Pierre  and  Jacques,  one  of  whom  had  been  with  him  on  his  voyage  of 
discovery.  A band  of  Potawatomies,  and  another  of  Illinois  joined  him. 
The  party,  occupying  ten  canoes,  coasted  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
Green  Bay,  crossed  a portage  through  the  forest  to  Lake  Michigan,  and 
paddled  on  its  troubled  bosom  to  the  outlet  of  the  (Chicago)  River,  up 
which  they  rowed  two  leagues  to  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet  River,  where, 
owing  to  the  alarming  symptoms  of  the  missionary’s  disease  they  were 
obliged  to  rest,  and  where  they  were  detained  in  a rude  hut  during  the 
cold  and  weary  winter  that  followed. 

Late  in  March,  1675,  after  a nine  days’  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  Mar- 
quette and  his  companions  prepared  to  continue  their  journey.  Amid 
the  rains  of  opening  spring  they  made  their  weary  way  down  the  swollen 
Des  Plains  and  the  Illinois  until  they  reached  their  destination.  A great 
concourse  of  Indians  greeted  the  P'ather  as  an.  “angel  from  Heaven.” 
Resting  but  a short  time,  he  began  his  labors.  The  large  town  covered 
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the  plain  opposite  the  lofty  rock  and  now  teemed  with  savage  life.  Mar- 
quette had  painted  canvas  pictures  representing  heaven  and  hell,  and 

angels  and  demons.  These  and  a cross  he  exhibited  daily  to  naked 

crowds,  who  listened  in  silent  wonder  to  his  harangues.  As  soon  as  the 
missionary  thought  them  sufficiently  prepared,  he  summoned  all  to  a 
grand  council  held  on  the  great  meadow  skirting  the  river  bank.  Five 
hundred  chiefs  and  old  men  sat  in  a ring,  behind  stood  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  youths  and  warriors,  and  behind  all  these  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  town.  The  Indians  gave  diligent  attention  to  the  father’s 
words,  thereby  cheering  his  heart.  The  assemblage  begged  him  to  stay 
and  be  their  teacher,  but  his  malady  was  again  increasing,  and  a few  days 
after  Easter  he  and  his  comrades  left,  escorted  by  a crowd  of  Indians  as  far 
as  Lake  Michigan.  The  seeds  sown  by  the  father  seem  to  have 
taken  but  slight  root,  for  by  the  time  La  Salle  and  his  followers  came, 
they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  divine  mysteries  that  had  been  ex- 
plained to  them. 

Little  more  than  four  years  passed  away  before  the  Rock  was  seen  again 
by  white  men.  This  time  it  was  by  the  practised  eye  of  a warrior,  who 
immediately  noted  its  natural  impregnability,  and  who  decided  to  erect 
on  its  summit  a fort  that  would  control  the  country  for  his  king.  This 
was  part  of  the  plans  of  the  bold  La  Salle,  who,  late  in  the  year  1679, 
passed  down  the  Illinois  on  his  first  attempt  to  discover  the  outlet  of  the 
“Great  River,”  which  the  natives  of  the  west  told  him  “flowed  to  the 
sea,”  and  whose  outlet  the  missionary  had  not  discovered.  It  was  late  in 
December  when  La  Salle  and  his  party,  as  they  paddled  down  the  swollen 
Illinois,  descried  the  ranges  of  wooded  hills  that  lined  the  river,  passed 
the  plateau  where  is  now  the  busy  city  of  Ottawa,  and  a little  further 
down,  on  the  right,  the  bluffs  called  now  Buffalo  Rock,  long  a favorite 
dwelling-place  of  the  Indians.  A little  below,  the  river  glided  among 
small  islets,  while  on  the  right  the  plain  broadened  out  to  a valley, 
bordered  by  densely  wooded  hills.  Going  slowly  down  the  river,  the  huge 
Rock  appeared  on  their  left  hand ; the  lodges  of  the  Indian  town  on  the 
right.  Hennepin,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  and  who  afterward  wrote 
a highly  colored  account  of  discoveries  in  the  west,  giving  the  chief  glory 
to  himself,  says  he  counted  four  hundred  and  sixty  lodges.  He  was 
probably  correct  in  his  estimate,  as  others  observed  about  the  same  num- 
ber. The  lodges  were  shaped  somewhat  like  the  arched  top  of  emigrant 
wagons.  They  were  built  of  a framework  of  poles  and  covered  with 
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woven  rush  mats,  and  each  showed  signs  of  being  the  home  of  several 
families.  Now  the  great  town  was  as  silent  as  its  spectral  graveyard  near 
it,  the  Indians  being  absent  on  one  of  their  annual  hunts.  La  Salle  was 
sorely  pressed  for  food,  and  opening  some  of  their  caches , found  abun- 
dance of  corn.  He  shrank  from  exciting  the  anger  of  the  Indians. 
Necessity  overcame  his  prudence  and  he  took  twenty  minots  of  corn, 
hoping  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  savage  owners  by  presents  should 
occasion  offer.  Thus  provided  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  carefully  noting 
the  appearance  of  the  huge  sandstone  fortress  across  the  river,  overlook- 
ing all  the  country. 

Troubles  overtook  him  at  the  lake  of  Peoria,  and  after  beginning  a 
vessel  and  a fort  there,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Canada  for  men  and 
supplies.  On  his  way  up  the  river  he  stopped  a day  or  two  to  rest  his 
men  and  gain  the  good  will  of  a few  savages  he  met.  He  gave  more  heed 
to  the  lofty  sandstone  elevation,  and  for  the  first  time  seems  to  have 
formed  a definite  conclusion  regarding  it.  Before  he  had  observed  its 
impenetrability,  now  he  determined  to  fortify  it,  and  when  on  Lake 
Michigan  he  met  two  Frenchmen,  by  whom  he  sent  word  to  his  faithful 
lieutenant,  Tonty,  to  whom  he  had  given  command  at  Fort  Crevecceur 
on  the  Peoria  Lake,  to  abandon  Fort  Crevecceur  and  fortify  the  Rock, 
should  his  circumstances  require  it.  Tonty,  a brave  man,  had  been  left 
with  two  or  three  true  men  and  twelve  or  thirteen  knaves.  These  were 
smiths,  ship-carpenters,  house-wrights,  soldiers,  his  servant  and  two  friars, 
Membre  and  Ribourde.  Most  of  the  men  were  ripe  for  mutiny  ; had  no 
interest  in  the  great  mystery  of  the  river’s  outlet  and  no  love  for  the 
chief  of  the  enterprise.  The  two  men  whom  La  Salle  had  sent  from  his 
fort  on  the  St.  Joseph,  with  the  letter  to  Tonty  to  fortify  the  cliff,  brought 
unfortunate  news  of  La  Salle’s  losses  by  the  Griffin  and  other  vessels. 
Excited  still  further  by  the  ill  news  and  the  discontent  among  the  men, 
Tonty  took  several  of  his  men  and  proceeded  to  the  cliff  and  prepared 
to  erect  the  fort  on  its  summit.  Soon  after  he  left,  the  mutineers 
destroyed  the  fort  at  the  lake,  stole  the  powder,  lead  and  furs,  and 
deserted.  The  brave  young  Boisrondet  and  the  servant  l’Esperance 
hastened  to  Tonty,  who  at  once  dispatched  four  of  those  with  him,  by 
two  routes,  to  carry  the  news  to  La  Salle.  This  left  Tonty  but  three  men 
and  the  two  friars,  in  addition  to  the  two  mentioned — seven  in  all.  With 
this  feeble  band  he  was  left  among  a host  of  restless  savages,  many  of 
whom  began  to  regard  him  as  a secret  enemy. 
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Judging  it  best  to  disarm  their  jealousy,  he  took  up  his  abode  among 
them,  numbering  as  the  springtime  came,  Membre  thinks,  nearly  eight 
thousand  souls.  Hither  he  brought  his  forge  and  such  tools  as  he  could 
rescue  from  the  wreck,  and  here  he  passed  a long  and  weary  summer, 
anxiously  waiting  for  his  chief. 

The  relentless  Iroquois,  who  had  traded  with  the  English  and  Dutch, 
and  who  had  been  supplied  with  arms,  and  a more  potent  and  dangerous 
enemy,  brandy,  and  who  had  become  insatiate  warriors,  began  now  to 
exercise  their  blasting  power  over  the  western  Indians.  They  were  feared 
all  over  the  western  country.  Beginning  to  exhaust  their  own  country, 
they  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  Illinois,  who  feared  them  more  than  a 
pestilence. 

About  noon  the  tenth  of  September,  1680,  while  the  great  town  lay  in 
indolent  ease,  a Shawnee,  who  had  been  visiting  his  Illinois  friends  and 
who  had  started  on  his  way  home,  suddenly  reappeared  with  the  startling 
announcement  that  the  dreaded  Iroquois  were  coming.  The  whole  town 
was  instantly  aroused  and  in  a great  panic.  The  Indians  began 
to  work  themselves  to  a frenzy  for  fighting.  The  greater  part  were 
gone  on  a hunt,  leaving  less  than  five  hundred  warriors.  Tonty  was 
immediately  suspicioned.  His  forge  and  tools  were  cast  into  the  river, 
and,  surrounded  by  a howling,  hideously  painted  horde  of  savages,  he 
found  himself  and  his  companions  in  great  danger.  In  broken  Illinois  he 
defended  himself  and  his  band  as  well  as  he  could,  but  poorly  convincing  his 
naked  auditors.  They  distributed  his  powder  and  lead,  loaded  their  women 
and  children  in  wooden  canoes,  sent  them  down  to  an  island  in  the  river,  and 
prepared  for  the  attack.  They  greased  their  bodies,  painted  their  faces, 
befeathered  their  heads,  sang,  danced,  yelled  and  brandished  their  toma- 
hawks to  work  up  their  courage.  All  night  long  the  hideous  orgies  con- 
tinued. With  the  morning  came  the  Iroquois. 

Tonty  bravely  faced  the  painted  enemy,  and  by  numerous  parleys 
endeavored  to  ward  off  the  impending  crisis.  Often  his  life  hung  on  a 
thread,  and,  after  many  fruitless  endeavors,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way, 
and,  with  his  companions,  embarked  in  a leaky  canoe  for  the  lakes. 
Father  Ribourde  lost  his  life  a day  or  two  after  their  departure,  by  wan- 
dering out  on  the  prairie  alone,  where  he  was  slain  by  a wandering  band  of 
Kickapoos.  The  rest  made  their  way  to  Green  Bay,  where  they  arrived 
late  in  November.  The  Illinois  fled  down  the  river,  leaving  the  enemy  to 
enact  a horrible  drama  of  desecration  on  the  buried  and  unburied  dead, 
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and  on  those  too  feeble  to  flee.  Not  satiated  by  their  wanton  destruction 
at  the  time,  the  relentless  invaders  pursued  the  Illinois  down  the  river, 
overtaking  them  and  re-enacting  those  scenes  of  horror  that  had  made 
their  name  and  deeds  a scourge  throughout  all  the  western  wilds. 

La  Salle,  by  his  indomitable  will,  regained  his  losses  and  set  out  for 
Fort  Crevecoeur.  Before  reaching  it  he  learned  of  the  misfortunes  of 
Tonty  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Illinois,  and  returned  to  meet  his  lieu- 
tenant. 

Late  in  December,  1682,  La  Salle  and  Tonty,  with  several  followers, 
set  out  for  the  object  of  all  La  Salle’s  labors.  They  passed  on  down  the 
Illinois,  beholding  the  destruction  before  narrated,  and  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary paddled  their  canoes  out  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  mighty  Father  of 
Waters.  This  time  triumph  crowned  his  labor.  The  river’s  outlet  was 
found,  and  a “New  France”  added  to  the  domain  of  Louis  XIV. 
On  the  return  of  La  Salle  he  was  taken  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  at  a 
palisaded  fort  on  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  while  Tonty  went  on  to  Michili- 
mackinac,  where  he  sent  news  of  the  discovery  to  Canada,  and  then 
returned  to  fortify  Starved  Rock,  Before  Tonty  could  complete  his  task, 
La  Salle,  having  recovered,  joined  him.  Hearing  that  the  relentless  Iro- 
quois were  about  to  invade  the  Illinois  country  again  (which  had  rapidly 
filled  after  their  departure  by  the  remnants  of  the  Illinois  and  their  allies) 
La  Salle  and  Tonty,  in  the  month  of  December,  began  the  erection  of  a 
fort  on  the  summit  of  the  Rock. 

It  was  then  covered  with  a growth  of  small,  sturdy  forest  trees,  for  the 
soil  was  not  deep  enough  to  sustain  a large  growth.  These  were  cleared 
away  and  store-houses  and  rude  dwellings  were  erected,  while  around 
near  the  edge  of  the  Rock  were  driven  palisades,  to  screen  the  inmates 
from  observation  from  the  cliffs  across  the  river  and  from  the  plain  below. 

La  Salle  gave  the  name  of  “Fort  St.  Louis”  to  the  fortification,  and  on 
the  maps  of  that  period,  made  by  him  and  Tonty,  he  speaks  of  it  as  Fort 
St.  Louis,  or  “Le  Rocher.”  Many  who  have  visited  the  spot,  as  well  as 
Buffalo  Rock,  a few  miles  above  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  think  the 
latter  the  site  of  Le  Rocher.  Mr.  Parkman,  who  has  given  the  subject 
much  study,  and  who  visited  the  place,  is  very  decided  in  his  convictions 
in  favor  of  Starved  Rock.  The  Indians,  also,  have  a tradition  that  white 
men  once  dwelt  thereon,  but  do  not  ascribe  such  habitation  to  Buffalo 
Rock.  In  early  Indian  times  they  had  a number  of  dwellings  on  Buffalo 
Rock,  which  accounts  for  the  Indian  relics  found  there  at  the  present 
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day.  Buffalo  Rock  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  its  surface  extends  back 
to  the  plain,  forming  a large  area  of  territory.  It  was  also  accessible  at 
many  places.  It  is  in  fact  a very  poor  natural  defense,  if  not  almost  a 
trap,  for  a large  force  of  Indians  could  easily  have  marched  from  the  plain 
to  its  summit  at  a very  slight  incline,  and  driven  the  French  to  the  pre- 
cipice facing  the  river,  compelling  them  to  surrender,  or  cast  themselves 
into  the  river  below. 

It  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  drive 
herds  of  the  buffalo  to  its  summit,  where,  by  frightening  them,  many  would 
plunge  over  the  bluff  and  perish  in  the  river  below,  becoming  an  easy 
prey  to  their  captors.  Charlevoix,  in  1721,  visited  both  localities,  and 
says  “the  top  of  Buffalo  Rock  has  long  been  occupied  by  a Miami 
village,  known  as  Fort  des  Miamis . ’”  He  speaks  of  Le  Rocher, 
calling  it  by  that  name,  and  says  “it  is  about  a league  below  on  the  left  or 
south  side,  forming  a sheer  cliff,  very  high,  and  looking  like  a fortress  on 
the  border  of  the  river.”  He  saw  remains  of  palisades  and  rude  dwellings 
on  its  summit,  which  he,  strangely  enough,  thinks  were  made  by  the 
Illinois,  though  his  countrymen  had  left  but  three  years  before.  Joutel 
was  here  in  1687,  and  writes  of  it.  as  follows:  “Fort  St.  Louis  is  on  a 

steep  rock,  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  with  the  river  running  at  its 
base.”  He  overestimates  the  height  a little,  which  is  not  surprising,  as  he 
evidently  measured  it  with  his  eye.  Standing  in  the  plain  below,  it  seems 
fully  that  high  to  a casual  observer.  Almost  every  one  at  first  sight  gives 
the  height  over  two  hundred  feet. 

In  1699,  St.  Cosme  passed  down  the  river.  Speaking  of  the  rock  he 
says,  “ Le  Vieux  Fort  is  a rock  about  one  hundred  feet  high  at  the  edge 
of  the  river,  where  M.  de  la  Salle  built  a fort,  since  abandoned.”  Char- 
levoix says,  again  in  1721,  “The  French  reside  on  the  rock  (Le  Rocher), 
which  is  very  lofty  and  impregnable.”  The  Frenchmen  undoubtedly 
visited  Buffalo  Rock,  as  they  did  various  other  localities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  all  evidence  points  to  Starved  Rock  as  the  site  of  their  fort. 

As  I have  stated,  La  Salle  and  Tonty  began  to  erect  their  fort  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock  in  December,  1682 — more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  nearest  habitation  of  white  men  was  Fort  Miami,  built  by  La 
Salle  on  his  first  journey  near  the  mouth  of  St.  Joseph’s  River  in  Michigan. 
The  missionaries  had  a mission  at  Green  Bay,  another  at  the  straits,  and 
several  landing  places  along  the  chain  of  upper  lakes  and  their  connecting 
streams.  Aside  from  these,  not  a white  man  had  a home  south  and  west 
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of  the  lakes  in  the  great  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Fort  St.  Louis 
stood  several  years  hundreds  of  miles  in  advance  of  all  others,  and  had 
the  bold  schemes  of  La  Salle  been  carried  out  the  fort  would  have  been 
a permanent  station  in  the  west. 

La  Salle,  his  lieutenant  and  men  soon  completed  their  fortifications  and 
made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  they  could  in  their  winter  quarters. 
La  Salle  was  busily  employed  reconciling  the  gathering  hosts  of  Indians, 
and  aiding  them  against  their  common  enemy,  the  dreaded  Iroquois.  The 
Illinois  wondered  at  the  power  of  La  Salle,  backed  by  only  a handful  of 
men,  and  ascribing  to  him  some  magical  power,,  flocked  again  to  their  de- 
stroyed town.  He  was  successful  here  and  soon  had  nearly  four  thousand 
Indians  gathered  about  his  stronghold.  From  the  wooden  ramparts  of  his 
fort,  inaccessible  as  an  eagle’s  nest,  a strange  scene  was  spread  out  before 
him.  The  broad  plain  across  the  river,  bounded  by  the  wooded  hills, 
teemed  with  savage  life.  The  clear  river  wound  by  at  his  feet  and  was 
lost,  like  a silvery  thread,  in  the  meadow  below.  All  was  peace  and 
tranquility  now.  Where  before  was  enacted  the  horrible  orgies  of  the 
Iroquois,  now  basked  in  the  opening  spring-time  a lazy  populace,  caring 
only  for  the  comfort  of  a day  and  lool^ng  to  the  citadel  above  them  for 
protection.  Warriors  lounged  about,  squaws  labored,  naked  children 
whooped  and  gamboled  on  the  grass.  Beyond  the  river  and  along  the 
bluffs  were  scattered  the  lodges  of  the  Illinois,  who  were  daily  gathering 
to  their  old  home.  Clustered  about  the  valley  and  on  the  ridges  were  the 
lodges  of  half  a score  of  various  other  tribes  who  had  fled  thither  from 
the  vengeful  foe.  They  were  all,  as  they  fondly  hoped,  under  the  care  of 
the  vigilant  explorer.  Nor  were  they  the  only  objects  of  his  care.  His 
patent  gave  him  seigniorial  rights  over  this  wild  domain,  and  now  he  be- 
gan to  grant  it  out  to  his  followers.  These  were  few  and  of  a lawless 
sort,  trained  in  forest  license,  restless  under  restraint,  and  at  best  a poor 
dependence.  Among  them  were  a few  true  souls  whom  the  leader  could 
trust,  and  by  their  influence  he  was  enabled  to  hold  the  little  colony 
under  control. 

La  Salle’s  strong  friend  and  helper,  Count  Frontenac,  was  recalled 
during  the  residence  of  the  chieftain  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  and  his  enemies 
gaining  the  ascendency,  seized  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  plans. 
La  Salle  was  obliged  to  return  to  Canada,  and  from  there  to  France, 
leaving  Tonty  at  the  fort.  Frontenac’s  successor,  La  Barre,  sent  De 
Baugis  to  take  possession  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  and  to  order  La  Salle  to 
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return  to  Canada.  They  met  on  the  way,  La  Salle,  to  learn  something 
of  his  misfortunes  even  greater  than  he  imagined.  The  iron  will  of  the 
explorer  could  not  be  crushed,  and  he  went  on  to  France  to  report  in 
person  to  his  king,  and  gain  his  good  will  again.  When  Chevalier  de  Bau- 
gis  and  his  party  arrived  at  the  Illinois  fort,  his  orders  were  shown  to 
Tonty.  The  chevalier  governed  for  the  king,  while  the  faithful  Italian 
remained  as  the  representative  of  La  Salle.  The  two  officers  spent  the 
winter  of  1683-4  harmoniously  together,  and  with  the  return  spring  found 
themselves  sorely  in  need  of  aid  fropi  each  other.  La  Salle  was  gone, 
and  the  Iroquois,  no  longer  fearing  his  presence,  again  began  their  depre- 
dations. Toward  the  end  of  March,  1684,  they  attacked  the  citadel,  be- 
sieging it  six  days,  but  at  length  discomfited,  withdrew,  carrying  away 
several  Illinois  prisoners,  who  soon  after  escaped  from  their  clutches. 

From  the  time  of  La  Salle’s  leaving  in  the  autumn  of  1683,  until  his 
untimely  death  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas  by  the  foul  assassin’s  hand,  the 
19th  of  March,  1687 — a little  over  four  years — the  faithful  Tonty  remained 
at  his  post.  He  knew  his  chief  well.  That  he  would  return  as  he  had 
arranged  when  he  left,  Tonty  did  not  doubt.  But  he  did  not  know,  or 
did  not  realize  the  depths  of  human  depravity.  He  could  not  know  his 
chief  would  fall  by  a murderer’s  hand,  and  that  hand  one  he  had  so  often 
befriended. 

During  this  sojourn  at  the  fort,  the  Frenchmen  were  in  a measure  oc- 
cupied. They  made  one  or  two  trips  to  the  upper  lake  region,  Tonty 
himself,  after  a weary  waiting,  going  to  hear  some  tidings  of  La  Salle. 
There  he  found  the  change  of  intendants,  and  knowing  something  of  the 
political  intrigues  against  La  Salle,  returned  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  La  Salle  would  return  in  due  time  with  letters  from  the  king  silenc- 
ing his  enemies  and  reclaiming  the  seigniory.  It  must  have  been  an 
idle,  free-from-care  life  the  Frenchmen  led  there  four  years  on  the  citadel 
so  far  in  advance  of  civilization.  The  broad  plains  all  about  them, 
swarming  with  savage  life,  furnished  abundant  food.  The  river  below 
them  gave  clear  water  to  drink,  while  near  them,  in  peculiar  grottos  in 
the  hillside,  springs  of  the  clearest  and  coldest  water  gushed  forth.  “Deer 
Cave,”  a few  miles  below  on  the  Vermillion  was  then,  as  now,  a pleasure 
resort,  well  worth  a lingering  and  oft  repeated  visit. 

The  Indians  were  accustomed  to  drive  the  deer  into  the  glen,  and  thus 
easily  secure  a feast  of  venison,  hence  the  name  Deer  Cave.  A few  miles 
below  the  great  rock,  a fissure  in  the  hills  that  border  the  river  appears 
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and  the  river  Aramoni,  now  the  Vermillion,  pours  its  clear  waters  into 
those  of  the  Illinois.  All  about  the  fort  are  great  .fissures  in  the  huge 
sandstone  bluffs,  in  the  summer  thickly  grown  with  foliage,  in  the  winter 
warm  retreats  from  the  prairie  blasts.  Tonty  and  his  men  affiliated  to  a 
degree  not  allowable  in  civilization,  with  the  Indians.  They  hunted  with 
their  warriors,  idled  away  the  time  when  they  were  idle,  and  with  Indian 
license,  married  a squaw  as  often  as  their  fancy  dictated.  The  lodges 
again  contained  two  or  three  families  each,  who  were,  in  their  rude  way, 
hospitable  to  all  visitors.  The  Frenchmen  could  enter  and  leave  at  any 
moment,  and  always  be  sure  of  a savage’s  welcome.  Dirt,  fleas,  smoke 
and  discomfort  abounded ; but  all  these  were  more  than  overbalanced  in 
many  of  the  voyageurs ’ minds  by  that  freedom  from  care  and  the  restraint 
of  civilization  that  made  a frontier  life  one  of  indolence  and  slothful  ease. 
Its  counterpart  exists  to-day  in  the  western  wilds  of  America. 

La  Salle  gained  the  favor  of  his  king,  who  re-established  him  in  his 
rights,  and  gave  him  four  ships  in  which  to  sail  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  there  erect  a fort,  and  gain  control  of  the  outlet  of  the 
great  river.  The  fleet,  torn  by  internal  dissensions  and  buffeted  by  a 
tumultuous  sea,  went  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  river,  and  after  a fruit- 
less endeavor  to  establish  the  colony  on  the  shores  of  Texas,  all  lost  their 
lives  in  this  vast  wilderness,  even  the  intrepid  leader,  while  on  his  way  to 
Canada  through  a trackless  and  unknown  country  fell  by  an  assassin’s 
hand  and  lies  in  an  unknown  grave.  Tonty,  at  his  citadel,  part  heard  of 
the  squadron  through  the  Indians,  who  came  up  from  the  southern 
county,  and  being  convinced  it  belonged  to  La  Salle,  whose  plans  he  well 
knew,  he  began  to  prepare  to  send  aid  to  his  chief.  Rumors  changed  to 
truthful  accounts,  when,  in  September,  the  remains  of  La  Salle’s  expedi- 
tion reached  the  fort  on  the  Illinois.  In  the  autumn  of  1685,  Tonty  made 
a journey  to  Machilimackinac,  to  seek  news  of  La  Salle.  There  he 
learned  by  a letter  from  the  governor  of  the  expedition  by  the  sea  and 
gulf  of  its  disastrous  landing.  Word  had  been  carried  back  by  the 
faithless  Beaujeu,  the  naval  commander  of  La  Salle’s  squadron,  who  left 
the  expedition  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  Tonty  at  once  returned  to  Fort 
St.  Louis,  and,  at  his  own  cost,  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  prepared 
to  go  in  search  of  his  chief. 

February  13,  1686,  with  twenty-five  Frenchmen  and  five  Indians, 
he  left  the  fort,  and  paddling  down  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi, 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  latter  during  holy  week.  Though  canoemen 
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were  sent  out  more  than  thirty  leagues  each  way  along  the  cost,  no  trace 
of  the  colony  could  be  found.  La  Salle  and  his  band  at  that  time  were 
deep  in  the  hazes  of  the  wilderness,  vainly  attempting  to  find  their  way  to 
the  river  that  had  been  the  goal  of  all  his  travels.  Forced  to  abandon 
his  search,  and  not  knowing  where  to  go,  Tonty  wrote  a long  letter  to 
La  Salle  which  he  gave  to  an  Indian  chief,  in  case  La  Salle  could  be 
found,  and  began  his  homeward  journey.  The  letter  was  kept  with 
reverential  care  by  the  Indian,  and  fourteen  years  after,  by  him  was  given 
to  Iberville,  the  founder’of  Louisiana.  Tonty  was  deeply  disappointed  at 
his  failure,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  a portion  of  his  crew  to  remain  at  the 
villages  of  the  Arkansas.  Six  men  were  left,  among  whom  were  Couture 
and  De  Launay,  who  met  the  slayers  of  La  Salle  in  1687,  and  guided 
them  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  thence  to  the  fort.  Arriving  there 
they  concealed  the  fact  of  La  Salle’s  death.  Tonty  was  away  fighting 
the  Iroquois,  but  his  lieutenant,  Bellefontaine,  received  the  mercenaries 
in  his  name,  firing  a salute  of  musketry  as  they  gained  the  summit  of 
the  rock.  In  the  little  chapel  in  the  fort,  a Te  Deum  was  chanted,  “and 
with  all  our  hearts,”  wrote  Joutel,  who  also  kept  the  dreadful  secret,  “we 
gave  thanks  to  God,  who  had  preserved  and  guided  us.”  The  tired 
travelers  were  among  friends  and  their  own  countrymen.  The  two  priests 
were  given  a room,  while  the  others  were  lodged  in  the  store-house.  The 
little  fort,  on  its  lofty  pinnacle,  contained  by  this  time  a chapel,  a store- 
house, huts  for  the  soldiers,  and  several  wigwams  for  Indians,  many 
of  whom  dwelt  within  its  palisades.  The  houses  extended,  in  some 
places,  to  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  forming,  with  the  palisades,  a circle  of 
defense.  Many  comforts  had  been  gathered  during  the  four  years  of 
Tonty’s  rule,  and  the  little  garrison  were  not  only  safe  but  tasting  the 
fruits  of  civilized  labor. 

The  Jesuit  priest,  Allouez,  was  at  this  time  lying  ill  at  the  fort.  La 
Salle  had  always  been  an  enemy  to  the  order,  as  they  were  instrumental  in 
thwarting  many  of  his  plans.  The  Jesuit  feared  the  explorer,  and  when 
he  was  invited  by  Joutel,  Douay  and  Cavelier,  who  falsely  told  him  of 
La  Salle’s  expected  arrival,  he  became  greatly  agitated  and  asked  many 
questions,  all  of  which  were  skillfully  answered  by  Cavelier  and  his 
guilty  associate.  Allouez  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  meeting  La 
Salle,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  travel  he  left  the  fort.  Eight  years  before, 
he  had  fled  from  Illinois  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  La  Salle. 

The  winter  was  coming  on,  and  the  travelers  were  anxious  to  be  gone 
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before  Tonty  would  return,  and  also  to  reach  Canada  in  time  for  the 
autumn  ships  for  France,  as  only  there  could  they  feel  any  sense  of  secur- 
ity. They  bade  farewell  to  the  little  garrison  and  made  their  way  across 
the  country  to  Lake  Michigan.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River 
they  embarked  in  a canoe  furnished  them  by  Bellefontaine,  but,  buffetted 
by  storms,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  journey  and  returned  to 
Fort  St.  Louis,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  its  inmates. 

It  was  October  when  they  returned.  During  their  absence  Tonty  had 
returned  from  the  Iroquois  wars,  and  for  the  first  time  listened  to  the 
mournful  story  of  the  cavalier.  The  true  story  was  again  distorted,  and 
Tonty  told  that  his  chief  was  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  would  ere 
long  join  his  faithful  lieutenant.  Tonty  made  their  stay  during  the  winter 
as  pleasant  as  he  could,  and  at  its  close  gave  Cavelier  over  four  thou- 
sand livres  worth  of  furs  and  peltry  and  a canoe,  besides  aiding  him  to 
prepare  for  his  journey  to  Canada.  Fraud  was  thus  added  to  meanness, 
and  the  conspirators,  with  their  ill-gotten  gains  and  their  burdensome 
secret,  allowed  to  depart  in  peace — nay,  were  even  followed  by  the  good 
wishes  and  prayers  of  the  colony  and  its  faithful  and  unsuspecting  com- 
mander, It  was  the  21st  of  March,  1688,  when  they  left  the  fort,  the  29th 
when  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  whence  they  went 
to  Michilimackinac,  where  they  disposed  of  the  furs,  receiving  funds  with 
which  they  were  enabled  to  return  to  France,  where  for  the  first  time 
they  disclosed  their  gloomy  secret.  They  were  not  molested.  Their 
prosecutors  were  too  far  away. 

Henry  de  Tonty,  in  his  fort  on  the  rock,  was  visited  in  September,  1688, 
by  two  Indians  and  Couture, one  of  the  men  he  had  left  when  on  his  jour- 
ney in  search  of  La  Salle.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  heard  the  true  story 
of  the  expedition,  of  the  sad  and  untimely  death  of  his  beloved  com- 
mander, and  of  the  baseness  and  perfidy  of  Cavelier  and  his  associates. 
Deeply  grieved  as  he  was,  it  was  useless  to  idle  time  away  in  vain  regrets. 
Both  the  murderer  and  his  victim  were  beyond  his  reach.  The  colony, 
however,  planted  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  might  need  his  aid, and  again, 
at  his  own  expense  and  his  own  responsibility,  though  backed  by  the  news 
of  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
Governor  De  Nonville,  who  apprised  him  of  the  fact,  he  decided  to  go  to 
the  colony,  make  it  a nucleus  of  a war  party,  and  cross  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  thus  add  a new  domain  to  his  king.  It  was  a revival  of  one  of  the 
bold  schemes  of  La  Salle.  Tonty  left  Fort  St.  Louis  early  in  December, 
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1688,  in  a wooden  canoe  with  five  Frenchmen,  a Shawance  warrior,  and 
two  Indian  slaves.  The  28th  of  March,  1689,  the  party  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Caddces  on  the  Red  River,  where  they  heard  that  the  ruffiian 
Heins,  one  of  the  chief  instigators  in  the  death  of  La  Salle,  and  a few  of 
his  companions  were  at  a village  eighty  leagues  distant.  Tonty  prepared 
to  go  in  search  of  them,  when  all  his  men  but  the  Shawance  and  one 
Frenchman  refused  to  go  further.  Expostulation,  entreaty  and  the  offer 
of  reward  were  alike  useless.  Tonty  could  not  enforce  obedience,  and 
found  himself  suddenly  abandoned  and  almost  crippled.  Nothing 
daunted,  with  his  two  faithful  allies  he  pushed  on  to  the  village,  losing  all 
his  ammunition  on  the  way,  where  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the  men  but 
evidences  that  all  had  been  murdered  by  the  savages.  Without  ammuni- 
tion and  sufficient  aid,  Tonty,  bitterly  disappointed,  was  compelled  to 
retrace  his  steps.  The  return  journey  was  exceedingly  hazardous  and 
perilous,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the  waters,  and,  after  the  severest  sufferings, 
the  Italian  and  his  two  associates  reached  their  fort  in  September,  having 
been  gone  nearly  a year. 

Tonty  held  a captain’s  commission.  Documents  left  by  him,  and  written 
in  1690,  proved  that  he  had  received  no  pay,  and  his  petition  for  the 
same  is  endorsed  by  Count  Frontenac,  who  attests  the  truth  of  his  prayer. 
This  same  year  the  proprietorship  of  the  fort  and  its  trade  were  granted 
to  Tonty  and  La  Forest,  formerly  a lieutenant  of  La  Salle.  Here  the 
two  men  carried  on  a trade  in  furs  with  the  Indians,  sending  their  peltries 
to  the  lake  and  thence  to  the  merchants  at  the  straits,  or  to  Canada. 
Nine  years  after  this  was  granted,  a revocation  was  sent  out  by  the  king 
against  all  such  traffic,  exception  being  made,  however,  in  Tonty’s  and 
La  Forest’s  favor.  A provision  in  the  declaration  allowed  them  to  send 
yearly,  two  canoes  and  twelve  men  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fort. 
This  so  curtailed  the  trade  that  its  emoluments  must  have  been  slight. 
In  1702,  an  edict  was  sent  to  Tonty  and  La  Forest,  sending  the  latter  to 
reside  in  Canada  and  the  former  to  the  Mississippi.  The  same  order 
states  that  “the  fortress  on  the  rock  of  La  Rocher  shall  be  abandoned.” 
In  1699  D’Iberville  had  accomplished  the  feat  of  discovering  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi  by  an  ocean  voyage,  and  when  Tonty  received  the  order 
to  go  to  the  great  river,  he  left  the  fort  and  went  to  Lower  Louisiana. 
Soon  after  he  was  sent  by  that  officer  from  Mobile  on  a mission  to  the 
Chickasaws,  to  secure  them  in  the  interest  of  the  French.  This  mission 
is  the  last  record  of  the  brave  and  faithful  lieutenant.  His  subsequent 
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career  is  lost  to  the  annals  of  history,  and  no  one  has  preserved  the  time 
and  manner  of  his  death.  Second  to  La  Salle,  he  stands  out  boldly  on 
the  pages  of  history  the  embodiment  of  faithfulness,  courage  and  fidelity. 
Whether  anyone  was  left  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  or  came  to  it  immediately 
after  Tonty’s  departure,  is  not  shown  in  French  history.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  post  was  left  idle.  It  was,  no  doubt,  again  occupied  by 
the  French,  but  the  same  interest  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  place.  France  had  become  involved  in  wars  with  other  powers, 
and  her  ascendency  in  the  valley  of  the  great  west  was  rapidly  losing 
ground.  As  late  as  1718  a number  of  French  traders  occupied  Fort  St. 
Louis,  but  three  years  later  Charlevoix,  passing  that  way,  saw  only  the 
ruins  of  its  houses  and  palisades.  The  citadel  that  had  so  long  borne  the 
tread  of  armed  men,  now  knew  them  no  longer.  The  French  voyagner, 
on  his  hunt  for  skins  and  game  as  he  floated  down  the  idle  current  of  the 
beautiful  river  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  gazed  on  its  steep  side  with  wonder, 
and  looked  in  vain  for  the  faces  of  his  countrymen  on  its  crest.  French 
civilization  was  declining  in  the  west;  the  daring  schemes  of  La  Salle 
were  thwarted  by  domestic  wars,  and  the  rude  Indian  could  again  ascend 
to  the  summit  of  the  Rock  and  behold  only  his  fellow-savages  as  they 
dwelt  idly  below  and  around  him.  With  the  departure  of  the  French 
went  many  of  the  Indians,  and  the  great  town  of  the  Illinois  dwindled  in 
numbers  until  it  became  only  a village.  The  last  drama  of  the  white  had 
now  been  enacted  on  the  summit  of  the  Rock  until  the  sturdy  Norman 
came  in  peace  and  occupied  the  country,  driving  away  its  dusky  inhab- 
itants, using  the  lofty  citadel,  as  he  does  now,  only  for  pleasure  and 
recreation. 

About  the  same  time  that  Tonty  disappeared  from  history,  there  was 
born  in  the  Upper  Lake  country,  in  an  Indian  wigwam,  an  infant,  who 
fifty  years  later,  was  the  originator  of  one  of  the  most  daring  and  compre- 
hensive schemes  developed  among  the  savages  of  America. 

About  fifty  years  after  Tonty  abandoned  Fort  St.  Louis,  Pontiac  ap- 
peared among  the  northern  tribes,  and  by  stirring  words  of  forest  eloquence 
tried  to  secure  an  alliance  among  all  the  nations  from  the  lakes  to  the 
gulf,  and  at  one  fell  swoop  destroy  or  drive  out  all  the  English,  now  the 
owners  of  the  west,  and  rapidly  filling  its  borders.  His  scheme  failed, 
partly  because  of  its  extent,  and  partly  owing  to  the  perfidy  of  Indian 
character. 

Forced  to  flee  from  the  north,  he  descended  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
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and  sought  an  asylum  and  a home  among  the  remnants  of  the  Illinois 
nation,  living  near  the  present  city  of  St.  Louis.  During  three  years 
immediately  following  the  treaty  of  peace  giving  the  west  to  the  British, 
Pontiac  buried  himself  in  the  seclusion  of  his  western  forest  home.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1760,  a slight  disturbance  occurred  between 
the  Indians  and  the  French  traders  in  and  about  St.  Louis.  Pontiac  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  excited  region,  but  whether  he  was  connected  with 
the  disturbance  or  not  is  not  known.  The  English,  however,  who  held 
the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  regarded  Pontiac  with  distrust,  and 
wished  for  his  death. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  among  the  Indians,  he  dressed  himself  in  a uni- 
form that  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Montcalm,  and  which  he  wore 
only  on  state- occasions.  Thus  arrayed,  he  crossed  the  river  and  paid  his 
compliments  to  St.  Ange  the  Spanish  commander  of  .St.  Louis.  He 
was  well  received  by  St.  Ange,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  and  every  exertion  made  to  make  his  visit  pleasant.  He  had  been 
there  but  a few  days  when  he  received  word  that  a social  gathering  of 
Indians  would  be  held  at  Cahokia,  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river,  and  he 
determined  to  go  there.  St.  Ange,  aware  of  his  danger  among  the 
English  traders,  advised  him  to  remain  away ; but  the  old  chief,  boasting 
that  he  was  not  afraid  of  them,  departed.  At  Cahokia  he  found  a band 
of  drunken  Indians,  and  becoming  intoxicated  himself  joined  in  the 
carousal,  and  towards  evening  started  for  the  forest,  singing  his  magic 
war  songs,  in  which  he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence.  At  this  time 
there  were  several  English  traders  among  the  Illinois  Indians,  one  of 
whom  determined  on  the  death  of  Pontiac. 

Approaching  a vagabond  Indian  of  the  Kaskaskia  tribe,  he  bribed  him 
with  the  promise  of  a barrel  of  rum,  which  the  savage  in  his  drunken 
state  eagerly  coveted.  Taking  his  tomahawk,  he  followed  Pontiac  to 
the  woods  and  at  a favorable  moment,  while  the  chief  was  chanting  his 
songs,  he  slyly  approached  behind  him  and  sank  his  tomahawk  into  his 
brain.  The  vagabond  Kaskaskia  obtained  his  reward,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  his  murderous  deed  were  the  extermination  of  his  tribe. 
Pontiac’s  body  was  soon  found,  and  the  village  became  a pandemonium 
of  howling  Indians.  His  murderer,  too,  was  soon  discovered,  and 
endeavors  were  made  to  wreak  vengeance,  so  common  among  savage 
nations.  The  dead  chieftain’s  allies  were  too  few  at  the  village  to  avenge 
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his  death,  and  immediately  departed  to  their  own  tribes  to  arouse  them 
to  a war  against  the  Illinois  Indians. 

St.  Ange  procured  the  body  of  Pontiac,  and  buried  it  with  the  honors 
of  war  near  the  fort  under  his  command.  The  proud  chieftian’s  mauso- 
leum is  now  the  great  city  that  has  risen  above  his  unknown-  grave,  and 
the  industry  and  din  of  its  multitudes  his  ceaseless  requiem. 

The  allies  of  the  great  chief  aroused  the  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  breasts 
of  their  tribes,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Illinois  Indians  was  decided. 
Again  they  remembered  their  former  home  on  the  Illinois  River  and  its  inac- 
cessible rock,  from  whence  they  had  come  with  the  removal  of  the  mission, 
and  at  once  many  set  out  for  that  fortress.  Swarms  of  northern  Indians, 
who  had  listened  to  the  stirring  words  of  Pontiac,  gathered  to  destroy  his 
murderers.  They  encompassed  the  Illinois  in  their  town  about  the  Rock, 
and  drove  them  to  its  pinnacle  for  safety.  That  safety  was  but  momentary. 
Indian  prodigality  never  provided  for  a siege.  When  the  fugitives  were 
cut  off  on  all  sides  they  soon  saw  no  escape  from  their  enemies  but  death 
and  that  the  lingering  torture  of  starvation.  The  crest  of  the  Rock  was 
crowded  with  Indian  men,  women  and  children.  When  thirst  overtook 
them  they  endeavored  to  draw  up  water  from  the  river  below  with  buck- 
ets tied  to  leathern  thongs,  but  their  vigilant  enemy  cut  the  ropes.  The 
darkness  of  night  could  not  avail.  The  foe  was  everywhere.  At  last, 
after  several  days  of  siege  and  torture  by  hunger  and  thirst,  seven  of  the 
bravest  broke  through  the  circle  of  the  enemy  on  a dark  and  stormy 
night,  gained  their  canoes  in  the  river  below,  and  fled  southward,  hoping 
to  get  aid  from  their  brethren  below.  It  was  too  late.  Death  came,  and 
when  too  weak  to  resist,  the  summit  of  Le  Rocher  was  the  scene  of  a savage 
butchery,  such  as  it  had  looked  down  upon  years  before  when  the  relent- 
less Iroquois  desolated  the  plain  below. 

The  traditions  of  this  siege  and  massacre  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  came  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
One  old  chief  related  the  incidents  to  Judge  Catur,  of  Ottawa,  who,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  gave  his  recollections  of 
the  interview,  and  vouchsafed  its  truthfulness.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  of  its  truth,  and  that  the  name  “Starved  Rock”  perpetuates  the 
sad  tragedy.  When  Americans  came  to  this  part  of  the  west,  human 
bones  lay  whitening  on  the  summit  of  the  Rock,  but  no  traces  of  a bury- 
ing ground  existed.  They  were  silent  witnesses  of  the  drama  that  now 
hovers  like  a veil  over  the  Rock  and  all  its  surroundings. 
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One  bright  summer  morning,  a few  years  ago,  I went  down  the  river 
from  Ottawa  over  the  same  current,  and  passed  the  same  bluffs  as  that 
passed  by  the  explorers  over  two  centuries  ago.  It  was  but  little  after 
sunrise,  and  the  glow  of  his  rays  overspread  all  the  valley  and  bluffs, 
dispelling  the  shadows  of  the  night.  Alighting  from  my  canoe  at  the 
western  base  of  the  Rock,  I passed  around  its  western  side  and  ascended 
the  pathway,  now  made  broader,  to  the  crest  of  the  Rock.  I went  forward 
to  the  northern  part  and  stopped  and  gazed  about  me.  To  the  east,  up 
the  valley,  lay  the  city  of  Ottawa  I had  left  a few  hours  before,  just  awak- 
ening to  the  break  of  day.  Beyond  the  bluff  many  beautiful  homes  of 
refinement  clustered  in  the  short  foliage  of  the  forest  trees.  A little 
further  beyond  the  glistening  thread  of  Fox  River  came  out  from  among 
the  hills  and  lost  itself  in  the  bosom  of  the  Illinois.  Turning  to  the  left  and 
behind  me,  I could  see  a vast  extent  of  prairie,  filled  with  the  peaceful 
homes  of  a prosperous  rural  populace.  The  prairie  extended  down  the 
Illinois,  dotted  everywhere  with  farm  houses  and  their  attendant 
buildings. 

Down  the  river,  the  towns  of  Sa  Salle  and  Peru  appeared  in  the  morn- 
ing sun,  whose  windows  flashed  back  innumerable  lights,  reflected  from 
its  ascending  rays.  An  air  railroad  bridge  spanned  the  river  there,  look- 
ing in  the  distance  as  if  suspended  in  mid  air,  upheld  by  magic  hand. 
While  I gazed  upon  it,  a railway  train  glided  slowly  over  it  and  disap- 
peared in  the  valley  below.  Following  the  bluff  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  I saw  another  train  coming  up  the  valley  and  watched  it  appear 
and  disappear  around  the  bluff  points,  or  as  it  glided  through  the  small 
tunnels  in  its  course  toward  the  north.  Beyond  the  bluffs  another  prairie 
spread  out  in  all  the  glories  of  a hazy  summer  morning  in  the  west.  At 
the  foot  of  the  bluffs  lay  the  village  of  Utica,  awakening  with  its  daily 
toil.  Its  artesian  wells  threw  jets  of  mineral  water,  which,  falling  on  the 
rocks  below,  gave  a peculiar  low  cadence,  just  discernible  where  I stood. 

The  plains  below,  where  the  great  town  of  the  Illinois  once  teemed  with 
Indian  life,  was  now  the  home'  of  the  husbandman,  now  going  to  his 
daily  toil.  “How  changed  was  all  the  scene.”  Two  centuries  ago,  naked 
savages  alone  enjoyed  all  this  beauty.  A daring  white  man  came,  occu- 
pied the  citadel  where  I stand  and  gave  to  it  a habitation  and  a name. 
He  passed  away  and  Indians  again  ruled  the  domain  in  idle,  worthless 
ease.  Their  repose  is  short,  for  Indian  vengeance  is  swift  and  sure,  and 
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for  the  murder  of  one  chieftain  a tribe  is  exterminated,  the  place  where- 
on I stand  beholding  their  last  throes  of  life. 

From  their  death  and  its  attendant  horrors,  the  Rock  receives  its  name. 
And  as  I looked  on  the  beautiful  country  and  then  on  the  lofty  eminence 
whereon  I stood,  and  turned  to  retrace  my  steps,  I new  that  the  name 
would  last  while  man  endured,  and  that  to  every  traveler  “Starved  Rock” 
would  be  pointed  out  and  its  story  told. 

A.  A.  Graham. 


FRANCIS  VIGO  AND  GEN.  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK. 

In  the  year  1876  there  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  a suit*  based  upon  a claim  which  originated  nearly  one  hundred 
years  before.  The  facts  well  illustrate  the  history  of  western  dominion 
and  are  interesting  in  the  patriotism  and  long  suffering  of  its  hero. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  colony  of  Virginia 
claimed  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky  and  the  country  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 
The  border  settlers  had  suffered  much  from  the  Indians.  This  trouble  had 
quieted,  but  the  British  contemplated  such  arming  and  use  of  their  savage 
allies  as  threatened  the  destruction  of  all  settlers  west  of  the  mountains. 
Major  (afterwards  General)  George  Rogers  Clark  lived  in  Kentucky  and 
was  the  most  able  and  eminent  of  the  early  heroes  of  the  west.  In  1776, 
he  visited  Virginia  to  meet  the  Legislature.  He  was  too  late,  but  he  got 
the  powder  he  wanted  of  the  Governor  (Patrick  Henry)  and  the  Executive 
Council.  This  was  brought  to  Kentucky  by  way  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
next  two  years  were  full  of  border  depredations.  Clark  saw  that  the 
western  British  forts  must  be  captured,  and  in  January,  1778,  he  was  in- 
structed by  his  State  to  attack  Kaskaskia,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Illinois. 

He  captured  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia  and  Vincennes.  These  were  old 
French  towns  surrendered  with  Quebec  to  the  British  in  1760.  They 
were,  by  the  way,  in  “Illinois  County,”  Virginia,  that  State  having  pro- 
vided that  all  its  citizens  who  were  or  should  be  settled  “on  the  western 

*The  case  is  reported  in  91,  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  p.  442.  The  Clerk  of  the  Court 
in  that  year  furnished  the  writer  with  the  printed  record  and  arguments  of  counsel. 
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side  of  the  Ohio”  should  be  included  in  a distinct  county,  which  should  be 
called  Illinois  County.  St.  Louis,  at  that  time, was  an  old  town  governed  by 
Spain.  The  hero  of  our  lawsuit,  Colonel  Francis  Vigo,  was  a Spanish  mer- 
chant there,  who  had  a hearty  sympathy  with  the  Americans,  and  visited 
Clark  at  Kaskaskia. 

Colonel  Clark  received  a communication  from  Captain  Helms,  whom  he 
had  left  in  command  at  Vincennes,  stating  that  he  was  destitute.  Clark 
could  not  send  supplies,  but  he  requested  Vigo  to  go  and  procure  them 
of  the  French  inhabitants  there,  to  whom  he  was  well  known.  In  the 
meantime  Vincennes  had  been  recaptured  by  the  British  and  Indians,  so 
that  Vigo  was  taken  prisoner.  Though  a Spanish  subject,  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  too  warm  an  interest  in  the  American  cause,  and  was 
told  he  might  depart  on  condition  that  he  would  not  do  anything  during 
the  war  injurious  to  the  British.  He  finally  pledged  himself  to  do  nothing 
on  his  way  to  St.  Louis.  He  kept  his  promise  sacredly,  but  immediately 
left  St.  Louis  for  Kaskaskia,  and  gave  Colonel  Clark  full  information  of 
Vincennes. 

The  French  inhabitants  of  that  place  might  be  expected  to  favor  the 
expedition.  In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  had  themselves  raised 
the  American  flag.  But  Clark  was  needy.  The  statement  of  facts  in  the 
case  shows  that  “the  soldiers  were  in  a state  of  almost  entire  destitution, 
being  without  clothing  or  means  of  subsistence.”  They  had  the  colonial 
money  of  Virginia.  But  the  French  had  a very  healthy  dislike  of  an  un- 
convertible currency,  and  would  not  take  it.  Clark  would  perhaps  have 
been  helpless,  but  Vigo  cashed  his  drafts  on  the  agent  of  Virginia  at  New 
Orleans.  Vigo  seems  to  have  felt  a very  hearty  sympathy  with  Amer- 
ica, and  to  have  thoroughly  committed  himself  and  his  fortune  to  the 
issue.  He  advanced  some  $12,000,  in  those  days  a large  sum.  The 
draft,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  suit,  was  dated  December  4,  1778,  and 
was  for  $8,716.40 

On  the  fifth  of  February  following  Clark,  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  started  for  Vincennes.  I cannot  follow  the  details  of 
this  most  romantic  and  heroic  campaign. 

No  statement  of  the  sufferings  of  these  hardy  men  could  be  more  effec- 
tive than  the  simple  daily  record  of  the  officers.  We  make  but  few 
extracts : 

18th.  (February  1779) — Spent  day  and  night  in  the  water  to  no  purpose,  for  there  was  not  one  foot  of 
dry  land  to  be  found. 
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19th. — Colonel  Clark  sent  two  men  in  the  canoe  down  to  meet  the  batteau  with  orders  to  come  on 
day  and  night,  that  being  our  last  hope  and  we  starving,  many  of  the  men  much  cast  down,  particularly 
the  volunteers.  No  provisions  of  any  sort  now  two  days. 

20th. — Camp  very  quiet,  but  hungry.  Some  almost  in  despair.  Made  canoes. 

21st.' — Army  over,  but  no  dry  land.  Rain  all  this  day,  no  provisions. 

22d. — Colonel  Clark  encourages  his  men,  which  gave  them  great  spirits.  Marched  on  in  the  water. 
Those  that  were  weak  and  famished  from  so  much  fatigue  went  in  the  canoes.  We  came  one  league 
further  to  some  sugar  camps,  where  we  stayed  all  night.  Heard  the  evening  and  morning  guns  from 
the  fort.  No  provisions  yet.  Lord  help  us. 

Next  day  they  waded  over  Horse  Shoe  Plain,  about  four  miles  long,  all 
covered  with  water  breast  high,  when  they  caught  a man  hunting  ducks. 
Governor  Hamilton,  commander  at  St.  Vincent,  had  offered  rewards  for 
American  scalps,  and  Clark  was  not  disposed  to  grant  many  “honors.” 

He  sent  a letter  by  the  duck-hunter  to  the  inhabitants,  desiring  them 
to  remain  in  their  houses,  as  he  was  determined  to  take  the  post  that 
night.  Those  that  “are  friends  to  the  king  will  instantly  repair  to  the 
fort  and  join  the  hair  buyer  general  and  fight  like  men.”  Clark’s  little 
army  occupied  the  town  that  night,  and  there  was  some  fighting. 

Next  morning  he  “ordered”  Hamilton  to  surrender  in  terms  so  expres- 
sive of  the  intense  feeling  engendered  by  the  Indian  atrocities  that  I 
reproduce  it : 

Sir  : In  order  to  save  yourself  from  the  impending  storm  that  now  threatens  you,  I order  you  imme- 
diately to  surrender  yourself,  with  all  your  garrison,  stores,  etc.,  etc.  For  if  I am  obliged  to  storm  you 
may  depend  on  such  treatment  as  is  justly  due  to  a murderer.  Beware  of  destroying  stores  of  any  kind, 
or  any  papers  or  letters  that  are  in  your  possession,  for,  by  heavens,  if  you  do,  there  shall  be  no  mercy 
shown  you.” 

After  further  engagement  Hamilton  proposed  a truce,  which  was  de- 
clined and  he  surrendered  at  once. 

The  immense  consequences  of  this  brief  campaign,  with  few  men  and 
small  means,  are  not  easily  realized.  It  gave  the  Americans  possession 
of  the  main  posts  in  the  west,  south  of  Detroit.  When  peace  was  made 
in  1783  with  Great  Britain,  that  nation  desired  the  Ohio  as  a boundary, 
and  many  Americans  would  have  favored  such  a concession,  but  the 
United  States  was  in  actual  possession  of  the  territory,  and  continued  so. 

But  our  hero,  Colonel  Vigo,  waits  with  his  draft  upon  New  Orleans. 
It  was  not  paid,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  constituted  a claim  against 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  September  6,  1780,  considered  it 
“advisable  to  press  upon  those  States  which  can  remove  the  embarrass- 
ments respecting  the  western  country  a liberal  surrender  of  a portion  of 
their  territorial  claims,  since  they  cannot  be  possessed  entire  without  en- 
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dangering  the  stability  of  the  general  Confederacy,”  and  it  was  “ear- 
nestly recommended  to  those  States  who  have  claims  to  the  western 
country  to  pass  such  laws,  and  give  their  delegates  in  Congress  such 
powers  as  may  effectually  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  a final  ratification 
of  the  articles  of  Confederation.” 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1783,  Virginia  passed  an  act  authorizing  a con- 
veyance, which  was  made  on  the  first  of  March,  1784,  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Samuel  Hardy,  Arthur  Lee  and  James  Monroe,  then  delegates  from 
that  State.  One  of  the  conditions  was  “that  the  necessary  and  reasonable 
expenses  incurred  by  this  State  in  subduing  British  posts  or  maintaining 
forts  and  garrisons  within  and  for  the  defense,  or  in  acquiring  any  part  of 
the  territory  so  ceded  or  relinquished,  shall  be  fully  reimbursed  by  the 
United  States.” 

Several  acts  were  passed  in  reference  to  claims,  but  no  claims  were  to 
be  allowed  which  had  not  been  allowed  by  Virginia  prior  to  the  24th  of 
September,  1788. 

Colonel  Vigo’s  claim  does  not  appear  to  have  been  presented  to  Vir- 
ginia prior  to  that  date,  nor  to  the  United  States  whhin  the  not  long  time 
fixed  for  presentation.  He  lived  far  upon  the  frontier  and  perhaps  did 
not  know  the  need  of  it. 

In  one  of  the  papers  in  the  case,  General  Gratiot  relates  that  his  father, 
having  claims  against  Virginia,  went  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  Havana, 
thence  to  North  Carolina  and  Richmond  as  being  safer  than  a more  direct 
journey.  He  was  engaged  two  or  three  years  in  getting  his  pay,  and  but 
for  strong  friends  must  have  been  a ruined  man.  He  received  but  little 
money,  negroes  and  tobacco  at  a high  price,  and  a quantity  of  land 
esteemed  not  worth  looking  after.  On  returning  to  the  Illinois  country, 
Gratiot’s  report  caused  the  other  creditors  to  lose  heart. 

The  western  commissioners,  in  1783,  by  their  views,  would  not  make 
claims  very  valuable.  It  was  their  opinion  that  bills  drawn  on  the  treasury 
of  Virginia  ought  to  be  paid  off  according  to  the  Illinois  scale  of  deprecia- 
tion, by  which  they  were  estimated  at  a small  per  cent. 

In  Clark’s  accounts  in  evidence,  he  credits  in  January,  1778,  $1,143,  15 
for  £1,200,  Virginia  currency ; in  May,  1779,  $4,000,  for  ^9,400  Virginia 
currency. 

Vigo’s  bills  were  included  in  Clark’s  accounts,  and  a round  allowance 
was  made  by  the  United  States  to  Virginia  of  half  a million  dollars. 

Colonel  Francis  Vigo  was  born  in  Mondovi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
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in  1747.  At  an  early  age  he  enlisted  in  a Spanish  regiment  and  accom- 
panied it  to  New  Orleans.  There  he  left  the  army  and  engaged  in  the 
Indian  trade,  settling  a few  years  later  in  New  Orleans.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  there  connected  in  business  with  the  Governor  of  Upper  Louis- 
iana. So  essential  was  his  help  to  Colonel  Clark  that  Judge  Law,  in  his 
‘ History  of  Vincennes,’  says  the  whole  credit  of  the  conquest  belonged  to 
two  men,  General  George  Rogers  Clark  and  Colonel  Francis  Vigo. 

Besides  the  losses  already  mentioned,  Vigo  had  taken  Clark’s  depreciated 
currency,  which  became  valueless.  Vigo  settled  in  Vincennes,  much 
crippled  by  his  patriotic  efforts,  and  continued  there  to  see  the  forest  he 
had  rescued  grow  into  a great  country. 

He  continued  comparatively  poor.  He  seems  to  have  led  a pure, 
patriotic  life,  and  been  much  respected  for  his  integrity,  good  character 
and  sense.  The  original  papers  on  file  in  the  suit,  says  the  attorney  for 
the  claimants,  show  that  he  possessed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Gen- 
eral Knox,  the  then  secretary  of  war,  General  Anthony  Wayne,  and 
General  Harrison,  and  that  he  subsequently  performed  valuable  services 
to  this  country.  As  late  as  18 1 1,  General  Clark  wrote  him  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  friendship,  and  favorable  mention  is  made  of  the  services  he  ren- 
dered to  his  adopted  country  by  Judge  Marshall  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Washington,’ 
(vol.  3,  p.  566),  and  by  General  Clark  himself  in  his  letter  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  (‘Jefferson’s  Works, ’Jvol.  1,  p.  453).  Judge  Burnet,  in  his  ‘Notes 
on  the  Northwestern  Territory’,  says  Vigo  voluntarily  surrendered  his 
property  for  the  support  of  the  regiment. 

At  the  hearing  was  produced  a letter  of  General  Harrison,  who  says  in 
1834  that  he  had  known  him  thirty-nine  years;  that  while  governor  of  In- 
diana he  lived  in  the  same  town  with  him  and  on  terms  of  the  most  inti- 
mate friendship.  He  declared  Vigo  “utterly  incapable  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, however  great  his  interest,”  and  that  he  was  confident  there  “were 
more  respectable  persons  in  Indiana  who  would  become  the  guarantors 
of  his  integrity  than  could  be  induced  to  for  any  other  person.  ” “His 
whole  life,  as  long  as  his  circumstances  were  prosperous,  was  spent  in  acts 
of  kindness  and  benevolence  to  individuals,  and  his  public  spirit  and  at- 
tachment to  the  institutions  of  our  country  were  proverbial,” 

He  continued  to  reside  in  Indiana  until  his  death  at  Terre  Haute, 
March  22,  1836. 

His  claim  was  from  time  to  time  presented  to  Congress.  Judge  Bur- 
net himself  had  it  in  charge  for  a while.  Seven- times  the  House  Com- 
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mittee  reported  in  favor  of  it,  and  twice  bills  for  its  payment  passed  that 
House.  In  the  Senate  bills  were  reported  providing  for  its  payment. 

Finally,  in  1872  an  act  passed  both  Houses  referring  it  to  the  Court 
of  Claims,  in  which  court  Archibald  McKee  and  others,  as  his  heirs,  com- 
menced their  proceedings  upon  the  claim.  In  1873  the  court  found  in 
their  favor.  The  United  States  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Couft. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  the  opinion  very  tersely  and  ably  presents  the 
history. 

The  claim  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  dominion  over  that  region  of  country  called  the  Territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  River,  which  is  now  filled  with  a population  of  many  millions,  and  divided  into  five 
States  of  the  Union,  was  not  undisputed  in  the  days  when  that  State  was  a province  of  Great  Britain. 
The  French  had  numerous  settlements  there,  and  the  government  of  Great  Britain  claimed  both  by  the 
acquisition  of  Canada  and  by  settlement  a large  part  of  that  loosely  defined  country.  They  had  their 
military  posts  there  as  well  as  peaceful  villages.  The  Indians  also  denied  all  right  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia  to  rule  over  them,  and  some  of  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  that  race  were  known  to  occupy,  with 
claim  of  exclusive  right,  the  largest  part  ot  the  country.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  General  George 
Rogers  Clark,  acting  under  a commission  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  fitted  out  a warlike  expedition,  and 
starting  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  now  called  Louisville,  made  his  appearance  suddenly  before  the  mili- 
tary post  of  Kaskaskia,  then  held  by  the  British,  and  captured  it  and  several  other  posts,  and  in  the 
course  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  campaigns  which  the  history  of  that  region  down  to  this  day 
affords,  effectually  settled  the  right  of  Virginia  to  supremacy  in  that  quarter.  General  Clark  was  not 
very  vigorously  supported  by  Virginia  in  this  enterprise ; for  it  occurred  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  that  Commonwealth,  as  she  now  called  herself,  was  engaged  in  more  pressing  affairs. 

The  judge  then  reviews  more  in  detail  Vigo’s  claims.  Its  general  justice 
was  not  disputed. 

The  main  question  before  the  Supreme  Cqurt  was  whether  the  claimants 
should  recover  interest.  It  was  allowed  at  five  per  cent.,  and  the  judg- 
ment was  over  fifty  thousand  dollars. 


C.  C.  Baldwin. 
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Edward  Tiffin  was  born  in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  England,  June  19,  1766. 
His  parents  were  in  but  moderate  circumstances,  and  his  uncle,  Edward 
Parker,  for  whom  he  was  named,  assumed  the  care  of  his  education,  and 
he  was  fitted  for  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  entered  upon  at  an 
early  age;  but  before  he  had  completed  the  course  he  embarked  for  this 
country  with  his  parents  and  family,  when  barely  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  landed  in  New  York.  He  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  and  followed  the 
course  of  medical  lectures  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  then 
rejoined  his  father’s  family,  who  had  settled  in  Charlestown,  Berkeley 
County,  Virginia,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  when  but 
twenty  years  of  age. 

His  thorough  training  brought  him  speedily  into  notice,  and  his  success 
soon  gave  him  a fine  reputation  and  a lucrative  practice.  He  is  described 
by  one  who  knew  him  well  as  “possessed  of  such  buoyancy  of  spirit  and 
sprightliness  of  temperament,  pleasing  manners  and  fine  conversational 
powers,  as  made  him  the  favorite  in  the  gay  and  fashionable  circles  of  old 
Berkeley.” 

In  1789  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Worthington  and  sister 
of  Governor  Worthington.  She  was  a woman  of  fine  culture,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  an  eminent  minister  as  “one  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
heavenly-minded  women  he  had  ever  met”  With  her  he  lived  happily 
for  nearly  twenty  years. 

In  1797  Dr.  Tiffin  and  family,  in  company  with  Worthington,  Lucas 
and  others,  came  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Chillicothe,  then  but  recently 
laid  out  by  General  Massie.  One  great  motive  to  the  emigration  of  Tiffin 
and  Worthington  was  the  desire  to  take  their  slaves  to  the  Northwest 
Territory  and  establish  them  in  homes  of  their  own,  with  every  opportu- 
nity a free  life  could  give  them  ; nevertheless,  both  Tiffin  and  Worthing- 
ton, in  the  constitutional  convention  three  years  later,  voted  against  the 
proposition  to  give  the  negro  the  ballot,  as  experience  had  convinced 
them  that  a generation  or  more  of  a life  of  freedom  would  be  required  to 
fit  them  for  this  highest  right  in  the  State.  Tiffin  was  decidedly  anti- 
slavery in  his  views,  and  while  in  the  United  States  Senate  voted  against 
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a proposition  to  amend  the  ordinance  in  the  sixth  article  so  as  to  allow 
slavery  to  exist  in  the  free  territory  for  a limited  period  even. 

The  country  was  a vast  forest  roamed  by  savages  and  wild  beasts.  The 
settlements  were  few  but  rapidly  increasing.  He  selected  a four  acre  lot 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  and  built  the  first  house  that  was  graced 
with  a shingle  roof.  He  continued  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  his 
high  reputation  brought  him  abundant  patronage.  An  old  friend  says  of 
his  medical  career  that  “he  answered  day  and  night,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  all  professional  calls,  enduring  often  severe  sufferings  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  in  long  and  fatiguing  rides  over  wretched 
roads,  or  by  blazed  paths,  crossing  swollen  streams  at  dangerous  fords,  and 
with  the  full  knowledge  often  that  the  patient  was  too  poor  to  make  him 
any  remuneration.” 

As  a surgeon  and  physician  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  men 
of  his  time,  and  several  instances  are  remembered  that  show  how 
ready  he  was  to  employ  the  highest  resources  of  his  art  under  sudden 
emergencies.  On  one  occasion,  while  distant  from  home,  a terrible  acci- 
dent made  it  necessary  that  an  amputation  of  the  leg  should  be  made. 
The  doctor  was  without  instruments,  yet  he  quickly  contrived  all  that 
were  necessary,  performed  the  operation  and  saved  the  man’s  life. 

Thus  he  was  busily  employed  until  the  fall  of  1799.  But  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  his  active  mind  was  taking  a wide  range  in  affairs;  for  the  people, 
recognizing  in  him  abilities  other  than  professional,  called  upon  him  to 
serve  them  as  a representative  in  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  thus  his 
political  life  began. 

That  body  met  in  Cincinnati,  September  18,  1799,  when  this  great 
city  was  but  a scattered  collection  of  plain  frame  houses  and  log  cabins, 
lying  under  the  protection  of  Fort  Washington. 

Judge  Burnet  says,  in  his  letters  to  the  Ohio  Historical  Society,  of  the 
Ross  County  delegation,  that  “they  were  not  excelled  in  talent  and 
energy  by  any  other  in  the  Territory.  She  selected  her  strongest  men — 
Worthington,  Tiffin,  Findley  and  Langham,  who  were  qualified  to  exert  an 
influence  in  any  deliberative  body  and  they  did  not  fail  to  employ  it. 
They  were  natives  of  Virginia,  except  Mr.  Tiffin,  who  was  born  in 
England,  and,  it  was  said,  came  to  this  country  as  surgeon’s  mate  in  the 
army  of  General  Burgoyne.”  This  statement  has  been  commonly  believed 
as  an  error,  for  Doctor  Tiffin  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  Burgoyne 
surrendered. 
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The  best  proof  of  Doctor  Tiffing  appreciation  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  unanimously  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  and  retained  that 
position  to  the  end  of  the  Territorial  government. 

He  frequently  took  part  in  the  debates,  and  encountered  more  especially 
Judge  Sibley  of  Detroit,  whom  Judge  Burnet  describes  as  a well  edu- 
cated and  able  lawyer,  and  possessed  of  large  powers  of  mind.  Tiffin  was 
an  impassioned  debater,  while  Sibley  was  very  cool  and  deliberate  in  his 
arguments.  Many  years  afterwards  Mr.  Sibley  visited  Governor  Tiffin, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Williams,  who  was  often  present  while  they  talked  over 
the  exciting  scenes  of  their  legislative  career,  says  that  Doctor  Tiffin  re- 
marked at  one  time,  “In  our  debates,  Mr.  Sibley,  I wished  a thousand 
times  that  I could  have  the  same  calm,  philosophic  and  imperturbable 
spirit  which  you  possessed ; I saw  and  felt  the  advantage  it  gaye  you  in 
debate,”  “and  I,”  laughingly  replied  the  judge,  “well  remember,  doctor, 
how  often  I wished  that  I could  infuse  into  my  remarks  the  same  ardor 
of  feeling  which  you  displayed  in  your  speeches.” 

The  desire  to  form  a State  government  began  to  be  developed  at  this, 
time,  and  was  warmly  advocated  by  the  Republican  party,  but  was  stren- 
uously opposed  by  the  Federalists,  the  chief  of  whom  was  General  St. 
Clair,  the  Territorial  Governor. 

Previous  to  the  agitation  of  this  subject,  St.  Clair  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  all  parties;  but  his  potent  opposition  to  the 
scheme  of  a State  government  drew  upon  him  the  united  and  relentless 
opposition  of  the  powerful  party  who  favored  it.  The  conflict  was  exceed- 
ingly bitter,  and  forms  a notable  chapter  in  the  political  history  of  the 
State.  Tiffin,  Worthington  and  Massie,  of  Ross,  were  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  leaders  of  the  State  party. 

Judge  Jacob  Burnet,  a distinguished  actor  in  those  scenes,  supported 
St.  Clair.  In  his  ‘Notes  and  Letters/  published  in  1852,  he  says:  “The 
efforts  made  to  injure  St.  Clair’s  character  and  weaken  his  influence  were 
attributed  by  himself  and  friends  to  unworthy  motives.  Some  alleged 
that  the  hostility  of  his  opponents  proceeded  from  a belief  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prostrate  him  to  accomplish  their  own  political  views.  But 
on  calm  review  of  those  party  conflicts,  after  a lapse  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  many  circumstances  over  which  the  mantle  of  oblivion  has  been 
thrown  might  be  uncovered,  which  would  account  for  the  conduct  of  the 
leaders  of  both  parties,  without  ascribing  to  them  more  of  self  interest  or 
less  of  honesty  of  purpose  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  were  not 
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called  consistent  politicians.  Some  part  of  the  Governor’s  conduct  was 
condemned  by  his  best  friends,  and  was  calculated  to  excite  a warmth  of 
feeling  in  his  opponents  which  might  have  led  upright  men  beyond  the 
limits  of  moderation,  and  even  of  justice.”  I introduce  these  dispassion- 
ate remarks  of  Judge  Burnet  to  set  at  rest  the  unjust  expressions  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  ‘St.  Clair  Papers’  (published  by  Robert 
Clark  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  1882),  who  attributes  Edward  Tiffin’s  ardent  opposi- 
tion to  St.  Clair  because  he  did  not  receive  from  the  Governor  “as  many 
official  favors  as  was  requested  and  expected.”  The  editor  cities  no  fact 
to  sustain  this  assertion;  nor  can  he;  it  is  simply  untrue;  for  there  was 
no  office  in  or  near  Chillicothe,  above  that  of  justice  of  the  peace,  within 
the  Governor’s  gift,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Tiffin,  whose  pro- 
fessional services  were  in  constant  demand,  would  abandon  his  practice  for 
so  moderate  a position  as  that.  Besides,  the  history  of  Ohio  indisputably 
shows  that  he  was,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Territory,  called  by  the 
election  of  the  people  to  distinguished  offices.  He  was  successively 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  President  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  Governor  of  the  new  State  for  two  terms  without  opposition, 
and  lastly  Senator  in  Congress.  His  brilliancy  of  mind  and  large  studies 
of  public  law,  referred  to  by  General  Washington  in  his  letter  introducing 
him  to  Governor  St.  Clair,  led  the  people  to  call  upon  him  to  abandon  his 
medical  life  and  devote  himself  to  statesmanship.  The  editor  referred  to, 
marking  the  final  act  of  the  change  from  the  Territorial  to  the  State  gov- 
ernment, says: 

“ Vale  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Federalist,  enter  Edward  Tiffin,  Republican." 

In  the  autumn  of  1802,  an  election  was  held  for  delegates  to  a conven- 
tion to  form  the  State  constitution,  and  Tiffin,  Worthington  and  Massie 
were  elected  from  Ross  County. 

The  convention  met  in  Chillicothe  in  November  following,  and  Edward 
Tiffin  was  chosen  President.  Here  his  intelligence,  fairness  and  readiness 
in  decision,  united  to  most  courteous  manners,  elevated  him  so  much  in 
the  estimation  of  that  body  of  able  men  that  he  was  brought  forward  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  as  the  candidate  for  Governor,  and  was 
elected  in  January,  1803,  without  opposition,  getting  4,565  votes.  In 
October,  1805,  he  was  re-elected  unanimously,  receiving  4,783  votes.  He 
declined  to  be  a candidate  for  a third  term. 

His  State  papers  are  brief,  but  clear  in  their  suggestions  for  the  enact- 
ment of  all  those  measures  that  would  open  roads,  develope  agricultural 
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and  mineral  resources,  advance  education,  protect  the  frontiers  and  favor 
immigration.  The  highest  proof  of  his  qualifications  and  administrative 
power  is  seen  in  his  repeated  unanimous  elections. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  his  gubernatorial  career  was  the  arrest  of 
the  Burr-Blannerhasset  expedition.  In  the  latter  part  of  1806,  Burr  col- 
lected numerous  boats  and  quantities  of  stores  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Blannerhasset’s  island,  below  Marietta.  Governor  Tiffin  learning  that  the 
expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  dispatched  a courier  to  the  commander  at 
Marietta  and  directed  him  to  occupy  a position  below  the  island,  where, 
with  a field  battery,  they  could  command  the  channel.  Burr,  seeing  that 
his  plans  were  discovered  and  the  impossibility  of  running  the  blockade, 
abandoned  the  expedition  and  fled. 

The  press  of  the  eastern  States  lauded  Governor  Tiffin  for  his  prompt 
and  successful  destruction  of  the  nefarious  scheme,  and  President  Jeffer- 
son, in  his  letter  to  the  Ohio  Legislature,  February  2,  1807,  commends 
the  Governor  for  his  promptness  and  energy  in  destroying  the  expedition. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in  1807,  he  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  and  took  his  seat  in  December,  his  credentials  being  pre- 
sented by  John  Adams. 

The  annals  of  Congress  show  that  he  was  constantly  in  his  place  and 
was  a member  of  important  committees;  indeed,  by  a special  vote  of  the 
Senate  he  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  Fortifications  and  Public 
Defenses.  The  war  feeling  was  rising  every  day,  stimulated  by  the 
aggressions  of  England,  whose  men-of-war  lay  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  in 
fact  patroled  the  lower  Chesapeake  searching  our  merchantmen  for  their 
seamen. 

While  Senator,  he  procured  the  passage  of  many  acts  of  great  import- 
ance to  Ohio.  Appropriations  were  obtained  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Ohio  River,  for  surveys  of  public  lands,  new  and  successful  plans  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails,  and  other  benefits  were  secured  through  his 
influence  and  efforts  which  had  a healthy  effect  upon  the  young  and 
growing  State. 

The  death  of  his  wife,  in  1808,  so  overwhelmed  Governor  Tiffin  that  he 
determined  to  abandon  public  life,  and  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  in  March,  1809,  he  resigned. 

On  his  return  to  Ohio  he  settled  on  his  farm  and  devoted  himself  to 
agriculture;  but  he  was  not  allowed  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  give  up  a 
public  career  entirely,  for  at  the  fall  election  he  was  returned  to  the  Leg- 
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islature  and  unanimously  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  so  he  con- 
tinued to  act  for  several  following  sessions.  A former  citizen  of  Chilli- 
cothe  writes  of  him,  that  he  gave  great  satisfaction  as  Speaker  by  his  per- 
fect familiarity  with  its  duties,  and  the  promptness  and  correctness  of  his 
decision. 

In  the  meanwhile  Governor  Tiffin  had  resumed  his  practice  and  married 
again — Miss  Mary  Porter  from  Delaware,  whose  family  had  recently 
settled  in  Ross  County.  She  was  a woman  of  rare  personal  beauty,  quiet 
manners  and  exemplary  piety. 

During  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Madison’s  administration  Congress  passed 
the  act  creating  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
and  Mr.  Madison  selected  Governor  Tiffin  to  take  charge  of  this  impor- 
tant department.  The  appointment  was  wholly  unsolicited  and  unex- 
pected by  him  or  any  of  his  friends.  The  first  intimation  he  had  of  his 
appointment  was  the  receipt  by  mail  of  his  commission,  with  a friendly 
letter  from  the  President,  and  letters  from  Mr.  Worthington  and  several 
old  colleagues  urging  him  to  accept  the  position.  The  gratifying  manner 
in  which  it  was  tendered  determined  him  to  do  so,  and  in  a few  days  he 
started  on  horseback  for  Washington — two  weeks  being  required  for  the 
journey. 

The  land  affairs  of  the  nation  were  in  much  confusion — the  books,  docu- 
ments, maps;  etc.,  were  scattered  in  various  bureaus  of  the  State,  War 
and  Treasury  departments,  and  it  required  a great  amount  of  perplexing 
labor  to  organize  methodically  the  new  department;  but  by  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress  all  was  arranged,  and  Commissioner  Tiffin  made  the 
first  comprehensive  and  statistical  report  to  Congress  on  the  public  lands 
— their  quantity,  location  and  probable  future  value  to  the  Government. 
His  labors  in  part  are  exhibited  in  the  State  papers.  When  the  British 
army  approached  Washington  in  1814,  and  orders  were  given  to  hurry  off 
the  public  papers,  Mr.  Tiffin  was  the  only  one  who,  by  prompt  action  carried 
all  in  his  department  to  a place  of  safety.  The  other  departments  lost 
may  valuable  papers  in  the  conflagration  ordered  by  the  British  general. 

Nothing  could  wean  Governor  Tiffin  from  his  Ohio  home,  and  Mr. 
Madison  gratified  this  wish  of  his  heart  by  ordering  an  exchange  of  office 
with  Josiah  Meigs,  who  was  then  Surveyor-General  of  the  west,  with  his 
office  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Meigs  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  and  Governor  Tiffin  was  made  Surveyor  General  with 
the  privilege  of  locating  the  office  in  Chiflicothe.  There  he  established 
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and  continued  at  the  head  of  it  the  remainder  of  Madison’s  term,  and 
through  the  succeeding  administrations  of  Monroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams  and 
into  General  Jackson’s  until  within  a few  weeks  of  his  death,  when  Gen- 
eral Lytle,  of  Cincinnati,  superseded  him.  He  received  his  successor  on 
his  death  bed  and  transferred  to  him  his  office,  and  died  a few  days  there- 
after. 

This  office  was  an  important  one,  covering,  as  itjdid,  the  management  of 
the  land  interests  and  surveys  of  the  vast  northwest.  Its  complex  duties 
had  all  been  well  performed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  continuation  of  his 
appointment  through  several  administrations  for  a period  of  fifteen  years. 
He  was  ready,  and  immediately  transferred  to  the  Government  several 
thousand  dollars  in  his  hands.  No  difficulty  existed  at  the  settlement  and 
no  question  of  his  integrity  was  raised. 

Governor  Tiffin  was  reared  in  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
after  his  removal  to  this  country  continued  his  relation  to  the  same  organ- 
ization, which  still  existed  almost  as  the  State  Church  of  Virginia — for  the 
American  hierarchy  had  not  yet  been  established.  But  the  tory  character 
of  many  ministers  during  the  revolution,  and  the  almost  abandoned  state 
of  so  many  churches  before  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  had  so  alienated  the  people  from  its  communion  that  a great 
opportunity  was  offered  for  the  propagation  of  the  Methodist  doctrines 
and  usages.  The  unusual  zeal  and  fervid  manner  of  the  new  preachers 
excited  universal  attention,  and  great  religious  excitement  and  inquiry 
prevailed.  That  great  Missionary  Bishop,  Francis  Asbury,  traveled  far 
and  wide  in  the  States  and  Territories  to  the  remotest  settlements,  preach- 
ing with  great  eloquence  and  power — organizing  societies  and  consecrat- 
ing ministers. 

With  the  society  organized  at  Charlestown,  Virginia,  in  1790,  Dr.  Tif- 
fin and  wife  united,  and  very  soon  he  was  consecrated  by  Asbury  as  a lay 
preacher,  and  during  all  his  subsequent  political  career  continued  to  some 
extent  to  exercise  the  functions  of  that  office.  Upon  his  removal  to 
Ohio  he  regularly  performed  ministerial  duties  amongst  the  new  settle- 
ments. He  did  this  intelligently  and  without  ostentation,  and  his  Catho- 
lic sentiments  gave  him  the  respect  of  all  parties.  When  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Chillicothe  would  be  without  a rector  he  was  often  called  to 
read  the  service,  and  a sermon  from  some  established  collection. 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  men  of  ability  have  often  been  called  upon  to 
perform  very  varied  functions  in  civil  and  moral  affairs.  The  statesman, 
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the  warrior,  the  philosopher,  have  all  acted  the  part  of  priests  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  communities  and  States.  In  the  wild  state  of  the  frontiers  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  preservation  of  the  religious  sentiments 
of  the  people  was  as  much  the  duty  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day  as  any 
other  work  they  could  perform  whilst  laying  the  foundations  of  the  State, 
and  this  man,  so  distinguished  in  position  and  place  in  those  times,  was 
not  ashamed  to  celebrate  high  religious  services. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  but  little  diversified  by  incident.  He 
withdrew  from  the  regular  practice  of  medicine  upon  his  appointment  as 
commissioner  in  1812;  but  after  his  return  to  Chillicothe,  in  1814,  he  dis- 
pensed advice  and  medicine  from  his  residence  gratuitously  to  the  poor, 
and  to  many  of  his  former  patients  who  still  insisted  upon  consulting 
him.  But  his  own  health  began  to  give  way  about  1820,  and  he  suffered 
from  a most  distressing  complaint. 

The  necessity  of  so  great  a sufferer  certainly  required  the  use  of  reme- 
dies to  alleviate  his  misery,  and  doubtless  led  to  the  gossip  (if  such  there 
was)  which  Mr.  Anderson,  as  a boy,  heard,  that  he  was  an  opium  eater. 
Besides  the  prompt  denial  recently  made  by  his  daughter,  Mis*s  D.  M. 
Tiffin,  we  fortunately  have  the  statement  of  his  physician  in  his  latter 
days — the  venerable  Dr.  David  Wills,  now  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  who  writes 
to  me,  February  19:  “ His  painful  and  irritating  disease  compelled  him  to 
take  anodynes  for  relief ; if  other  remedies  failed  he  took  laudanum,  but 
I never  saw  him  stupid  or  dull  from  the  effects  of  it.  He  was  always 
cheerful  when  I visited  him,  though  a great  sufferer.  * * When  I saw 

Mr.  Anderson’s  communication  I said  to  my  wife  and  daughter  (Mrs. 
Buckingham)  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  mistaken,  etc.”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  is  explicit  enough  to  relieve  the  memory  of  Governor  Tiffin  from 
so  grave  a reproach. 

On  Sabbath  evening,  August  9,  1829,  in  his  old  home  in  Chillicothe, Jhe 
died.  His  faithful  friend  Williams  says  “that  he  had  long  been  sensible  of 
his  approaching  end,  and  contemplated  the  solemn  event  not  only  with 
calm  complacency,  but  with  joyful  anticipations  of  heavenly  rest.  He  re- 
tained the  full  exercise  of  his  reason  to  the  last,  and  gently  sank  away.” 

In  stature  Dr.  Tiffin  was  about  five  feet  six  inches  high.  His  head  was 
large,  his  face  English  in  type;  was  full  and  florid  with  regular,  prominent 
features.  His  countenance  was  expressive,  especially  when  in  animated 
conversation.  He  was  particularly  remarkable  for  the  activity  and  quick- 
ness of  his  movements,  and  the  prompt  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his 
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duties.  Dr.  Monnett  used  to  say  that  what  he  could  not  do  quickly  he 
could  not  do  at  all.  Nothing  was  put  off  for  the  morrow  which  could  be 
accomplished  to-day. 

As  a public  officer  his  accounts  were  kept  with  exactness  anddn  readi- 
ness for  settlement.  Of  the  vast  sums  which  passed  through  his  hands, 
every  dollar  was  so  faithfully  accounted  for  that  his  integrity  has  never 
been  tainted  with  suspicion  even. 

His  own  affairs  were  prudently  managed,  and  he  never  suffered  any 
worldly  embarrassment.  He  lived  well,  and  in  harmony  with  the  position 
he  held  in  society,  but  always  within  his  income.  He  was  hospitable,  and 
in  the  days  of  his  health  his  mansion  was  the  centre  of  a large  and  dis- 
tinguished acquaintance. 

Mr.  Williams  says:  “ His  benevolence  to  the  poor  was  bounded  only 
by  his  inability  farther  to  reliev.e  them.  On  several  occasions,  when  he 
did  not  wish  the  recipients  of  his  charity  to  know  him  as  the  giver,  he 
employed  me  as  his  almoner.  His  known  charity  brought  continued  calls, 
and  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  the  poor  always  awakened  his  sympathies.” 

His  home  was  a fine  improvement  for  those  times,  and  its  garden  and 
plants  harmonized  with  the  attractive  features  of  that  beautiful  inland 
town. 

Governor  Tiffin  left'  his  widow  and  children  in  independent  circum- 
stances. Mrs.  Tiffin  died  in  1837.  They  left  five  children — four  daughters 
and  a son.  The  latter,  after  graduating  at  college,  chose  his  father’s  pro- 
fession. On  his  way  home  from  Paris,  in  1853,  where  he  had  been 
engaged  for  two  years  in  medical  observations,  he  was  killed  by  a railroad 
accident.  Three  of  the  daughters  yet  live. 

Politically,  Governor  Tiffin  was  of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  the  old 
Republican  party ; but  for  many  years  preceding  his  death,  was  not  con- 
spicuous as  a politician.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Madison. 

Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  I have  endeavored  to  present,  in  a brief  form,  the 
life  of  Edward  Tiffin.  I have  drawn  the  information  of  it  chiefly  from 
the  State  papers  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  the  notes  and  letters  of 
Judge  Burnet,  the  State  papers  of  Ohio  and  the  National  Government; 
the  annals  of  Congress;  the  narrative  of  the  late  Samuel  Williams,  Esq., 
of  this  city,  who  as  his  chief  clerk  in  Washington  and  Chillicothe  for 
seventeen  years,  knew  him  more  intimately  than  any  other  man ; the 
records  of  Methodist  history ; and  the  letter  and  publication  in  the  Zanes- 
ville Times  of  Dr.  David  Wills.  The  language  commendatory  of  the 
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Governor  is  always  drawn  from  these  sources,  though  quotation  marks 
may  not  always  be  seen. 

Scattered  here  and  there  in  our  primitive  settlements  a few  venerable 
men  and  women  are  found,  the  remnant  of  a glorious  race  and  an  heroic 
age.  The  wild  solitudes  of  nature,  the  wild  animals  they  hunted,  the 
savage  men  who  disputed  their  settlement,  the  companions  of  their  joys 
and  sorrows — all  are  gone  and  they  appear  like  strangers  from  distant 
lands.  But  what  Ohio  is  to-day  in  her  majestic  strength ; what  are  her 
extensive  and  varied  benevolent  institutions ; what  is  her  superb  system 
of  education  ; what  is  the  sublime  patriotism  that  rallied  her  sons  to  the 
dread  conflict,  growing  brighter  and  stronger  to  the  end,  giving  the  great 
names  that  shine  brightest  in  the  dark  splendors  of  war;  what  she  is  in 
conspicuous  statesmanship  and  in  the  vastness  of  her  material  forces  and 
moral  power,  comes  from  the  noble  race  of  pioneers  thus  passing  away. 

Crown  their  deeds  with  praise;  crown  their  memory  with  gratitude;  let 
their  hardihood,  labors,  self-denial  and  deep  piety  excite  their  descendants 
and  those  who  occupy  the  fields  of  their  conquest,  to  emulate  their 
courage,  their  toil  and  their  public  virtue. 


C.  G.  Comegys. 
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Joshua  Stow,  the  writer  of  the  following  letter,  was  the  commissary  of 
the  first  surveying  party  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  in  1796.  He 
was  born  in  Middlefield,  Connecticut,  April  22,  1782,  and  died  there  in 
1842.  Hezekiah  Rice,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  married  his  sister 
Lydia,  and  the  letter  is  obtained  from  his  niece,  Mrs.  Calvin  Coe,  of 
Meriden,  Conn.  Mr.  Stow  was  a prominent  man  in  Connecticut.  As  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  he  was  the  author  of  the  article 
securing  religious  toleration.  His  advocacy  of  this  clause  was  misrepre- 
sented in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  his  religious  character 
severely  attacked.  With  the  same  force  of  character  which  impelled  him 
to  advocate  the  amendment,  he  prosecuted  the  defamer  and  obtained  a 
judgment.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  and 
is  a leading  one.  It  appeared  that  the  State  had,  in  1816,  passed  an 
act  which  he  disapproved,  making  appropriations  for  certain  religious 
sects. 

He  was  for  several  years  a judge,  was  member  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  and  for  over  twenty  years  was  postmaster  at  Middletown,  Conn. 
He  was  a man  of  much  intelligence,  of  decided  opinions,  and  of  great 
courage  and  force  of  character.  His  autograph  here  presented  is  from  a 
license  countersigned  by  him  as  U.  S.  Revenue  Collector  in  1813,  issued 
to  Samuel  P.  Lord,  of  East  Haddam  Landing,  the  original  proprietor  of  a 
large  share  of  that  part  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  west  of  the  Cuyahoga. 

It  appears  from  Holley’s  Journal  that  the  day  the  letter  was  written 
Farmers  Brother,  Red  Jacket,  Little  Billy  and  Green  Grasshopper  dined 
with  the  commissioners  while  a treaty  was  in  progress  with  the  Six 
Nations  for  territory  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  : 

Buffalo  Creek,  June  23,  1876. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

I left  Whitestown  in  haste  the  time  I came  away.  I have  since  written  you  a few  lines  from  Genndejut, 
which  doubtless  are  received  before  this  time  ; but  having  a little  more  leisure  now  I shall  acquaint  you 
more  particularly  of  my  journey.  I left  you,  if  I mistake  not,  on  Saturday  noon  ; Sunday,  went  to  Fort 
Stanwix  ; on  Monday  got  the  boats  over  and  made  ready;  Tuesday  went  onboard  and  down  Wood 
Creek  and  arrived  at  Oneida  Lake  about  n o’clock  at  night,  when  we  encamped  on  a low,  bad  piece  of 
ground  and  slept  little.  Next  morning  had  a fair  wind  through  the  lake — ran  it  in  about  five  hours.  We 
arrived  at  Three  River  Point,  sun  an  hour  high,  at  night.  Next  morning  I went  down  to  Oswego  Falls, 
then  left  the  boats,  with  orders  to  go  down  within  three  or  four  'miles  of  the  fort,  and  there  stay  until 
they  heard  from  me.  I went  down  to  the  fort  and  requested  leave  of  the  commander  to  pass,  but  was 
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refused.  After  saying  all  that  was  necessary  I went  on  to  the  boats,  and  about  midnight  I called  all 
hands  up,  in  order  to  run  the  boats  by  the  garrison  ; but  two  of  the  hands  refused  to  go,  through  fear  of 
being  taken  by  the  guard.  Upon  this  I gave  over  and  unloaded  one  boat,  went  down  in  the  morning  to 
the  garrison,  took  a large  number  of  hands  down  with  me  in  the  empty  boat,  came  to  at  the  fort  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  w:th  the  empty  boat  to  Niagara  to  the  Governor,  expecting  he  would  give  a pass 
for  the  two  boats.  We  then  went  on  out  of  sight  of  the  fort  and  landed  five  hands,  who  had  spied  out 
the  situation  of  the  fort  and  river.  I directed  them  to  bring  the  other  boats  down  in  the  night  if  the 
weather  was  favorable.  They  did  so, and  came  within  sight  of  our  fires  at  Little  Sodus.and  were  headed 
by  a severe  storm  which  arose  about  day-break.  They  strove  hard  to  gain  the  harbor,  but  in  vain. 
They  were  all  driven  on  shore  and  two  boats  were  stove  ; one  went  all  to  pieces,  the  other  has  been 
repaired.  No  lives  or  loading  were  lost.  After  securing  the  property  I 160k  one  boat  and  went  on  to 
the  Genesee,  where  I stayed  until  the  others  were  brought  on.  I then  went  with  the  three  boats  to  Niag- 
ara, was  treated  very  civilly  by  the  officer  commanding  at  the  fort,  went  up  to  the  landing  and  left  the 
loading,  and  then  we  turned  again  to  Genesee,  took  other  loading  and  went  on  to  Niagara  for  the  second 
time,  and  from  thence  came  here.  Arrived  last  night  ; found  all  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  Six 
Nations  assembled  in  council  ; the  business  of  our  going  has  been  explained  to  them  and  they  have  this 
day  expressed  their  friendship  to  us,  and  are  perfectly  reconciled  to  our  making  the  settlement.  We 
have,  therefore,  nothing  more  to  detain  us,  and  I expect  we  shall  set  out  to-morrow  from  here  to  the 
place  called  New  Connecticut.  I have  enjoyed  health  since  I left  you,  and  have  been  very  well  enter- 
tained with  my  journey.  There  are  great  numbers  of  people  going.  It  bids  fair  for  a rapid  settlement. 

Yours  in  sincerity, 


Mr.  H.  Rice. 


In  connection  with  Mr.  Rice’s  biography  of  General  Moses  Cleaveland 
elsewhere,  the  following  hitherto  unpublished  document,  commissioning 
him  as  captain  of  a company  of  sappers  and  miners  in  1779,  will  be  of 
special  interest : 

The  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  To  Moses  Cleveland,  Esquire,  Greeting  : 

We,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  valor,  conduct  and  fidelity,  do  by  these 
presents  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be  a captain  in  the  companies  of  sappers  and  miners  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  to  take  rank  as  such  from  the  second  day  of  August,  1779.  You  are,  therefore 
carefully  and  diligently  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a captain,, by  doing  and  performing  all  manner  of  things 
thereunto  belonging.  And  we  do  strictly  charge  and  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your  com- 
mand to  be  obedient  to  your  commands  as  captain.  And  you  are  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and 
directions  from  time  to  time  as  you  shall  receive  from  this  or  a future  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
committee  of  Congress  for  that  purpose  appointed,  a committee  of  the  States,  or  commander-in-chief 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  superior  officer,  according  to  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  war,  in  pursuance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  you.  This  commission  to  continue  in  force 
until  revoked  by  this  or  a future  Congress,  the  committee  of  Congress  before  mentioned,  or  a committee 
of  the  States. 

Entered  in  the  war  office,  and  examined  by  the  board.  Attest. 

Witness  : His  Excellency  Samuel  Huntington,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

of  America,  at  Philadelphia,  the  fourteenth  day  of  February,  1780,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  inde- 
pendence. 

„ _ „ , „ „ Sam.  Huntington,  President. 

Ben.  Stoddert,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  War. 

Captain  Cleveland  is  hereby,  at  his  own  request,  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

By  His  Excellency’s  command. 

New  Windsor,  June  7,  1781.  Teuch  Tilghman,  Aid-de-Camp. 
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This  Magazine  will  begin  in  its  Febru- 
ary issue  the  publication  of  “ Notes  and 
Criticisms  on  Unsettled  Points  in  Early 
Western  History,”  a series  of  papers  con- 
tributed by  various  learned  writers  and 
edited  by  Oscar  W.  Collet,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  This  series  will  likely  continue 
through  twelve  numbers  of  the  Magazine, 
and  the  papers  will  all  be  by  able  writers 
who  have  made  Western  History  a subject 
of  special  study.  It  is  expected  that  John 
G.  Shea,  certainly,  and  Francis  Parkman, 
probably,  will  be  among  the  contributors. 
Mr.  Collet,  the  editor,  possesses  superior 
qualifications  for  his  undertaking,  having 
devoted  years  of  hard  study  to  Western 
History.  This  series  of  papers  cannot 
fail  to  prove  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
and  value. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  in  1834,  in  a letter  to 
Emerson,  says  : “It  is  a part  of  my  creed 

that  the  only  poetry  is  history,  could  we 
tell  it  right.”  Most  persons  undervalue 
the  importance  of  history  and  especially 
of  local  history.  They  look  upon  it  as 
uninteresting,  unnecessary  and  unimpor- 
tant. The  fact  is  no  greater  service  to 
posterity  and  to  the  future  historian  can 
be  performed  then  that  of  collecting  and 
publishing  a faithful  and  accurate  account 
of  past  events,  even  though  they  be  of 
local  significance  only.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  these  published  records  will  be 
estimated  at  their  true  worth.  They  will 


form  the  materials,  of  priceless  value, 
from  which  the  historian  of  future  times 
will  tell  the  story  of  the  lives  and  deeds 
of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  and  of 
their  ancestors.  As  the  ocean  is  fed  and 
nourished  by  mighty  rivers,  and  these 
rivers  by  smaller  streams  and  rivulets,  so 
the  great  book  of  the  future  which  will 
tell  of  the  historic  past  will  depend  for  its 
production  upon  many  books  of  national 
history  and  biography;  and  these  again 
upon  vast  libraries  of  local  histories, 
pamphlets  and  magazines.  The  source  of 
the  mighty  river  on  whose  bosom  float  the 
ships  of  the  world  is  often  hard  to  find.  It 
is  hidden  in  the  marshy  swamp  or  lies 
concealed  in  the  heart  of  the  mighty 
glacier.  So  with  the  great  book  of  history 
through  whose  pages  courses  the  stream  of 
human  events.  Its  beginning  is  lost  in 
the  dim  past  whereof  the  record  is  uncer- 
tain. History  “ told  right  ” is  poetry  ; but 
it  cannot  be  rightly  told — that  is  fully, 
accurately  and  brilliantly  told — unless  the 
main  events  in  the  lives  of  those  who  were 
and  who  are  the  chief  actors  of  their  times 
are  rescued  from  oblivion. 

The  editorial  we  is  held  in  greater 
reverence  than  it  deserves.  It  is  believed 
to  express  the  verdict  of  an  entire  com- 
munity, when  in  fact  it  is  most  frequently 
the  voice  of  a single  unmistakable  block- 
head. He  who  essays  to  speak  for  others 
as  well  as  himself  should  remember  that 
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he  has  undertaken  a very  difficult  and 
delicate  trust,  for  whose  proper  discharge 
accurate  knowledge,  a rare  good  judgment, 
a wise  discretion,  a broad  charity  and  an 
honest  purpose  to  serve  truth  and  not  to 
work  injustice,  are  the  leading  essential 
requisites.  No  more  impertinent  creature 
exists  than  the  average  editor,  who  with 
information  partial  and  one-sided,  with 
judgment  warped  by  party  bias  or  religious 
prejudice,  with  neither  a sound  discretion 
nor  a good  conscience,  employs  the  edi- 
torial we  in  presuming  to  voice  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion.  An  editor  of 
this  sort  has  usurped  a place  to  which  he 
has  no  proper  and  rightful  claim.  Men 
of  intellectual  and  moral  worth  are  not 
moved  by  the  ravings  of  a narrow  mind 
which  finds  vent  in  personal  detraction, 
vituperation  and*abuse;  and  every  editor 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  it  is  the 
approbation  of  men  of  intelligence  and 
morality  only  that  will  prove  of  any  real 
value  to  him. 

The  most  beautiful  object  in  the 
world  is  a beautiful  child,  whom  we 
have  learned  to  love.  The  fascination 
comes  not  alone  from  grace  of  outline 
and  grace  of  movement ; from  delicacy 
of  color;  from  unconsciousness  of  self; 
but  chiefly  from  innocency  of  life;  from  a 
thousand  associations  that  have  found  a 
lodgment  in  the  very  sources  of  our  being  ; 
from  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
furnish  the  highest  delights  of  home  and 
nourish  the  fondest  hopes  of  age. 

Gen.  C.  W.  Darling,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  The  Oneida  Historical  So- 
ciety during  the  past  year,  has  been  elected 


a corresponding  member  of  the  following 
named  historical  societies  in  the  United 
States:  American  Numismatic  and  Arch- 

aeological Society,  New  York  City ; 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  N.  Y.;  Chau- 
tauqua Historical  Society,  N.  Y.;  Georgia 
Historical  Society ; Virginia  Historical 
Society ; Maryland  Historical  Society  ; 
Alabama  Historical  Society ; Linnaean 
Historical  Society,  Pa.,  and  New  Haven 
Colony  Historical  Society,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


Arthur  St.  Clair  will  always  be  honored  as 
the  first  governor  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. He  was  appointed  October  19,1787, 
beginning  his  term  July  15,  1788,  and 
serving  until  the  fall  of  1802,  a period  of 
fourteen  years,  no  insignificant  interval 
of  time  in  the  early  history  of  the  com- 
monwealth. He  was  governor  of  the 
great  northwest,  and  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  the  vast  region  wherein 
are  now  embraced  the  great  States 
of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  part  of  Minnesota.  General 
St.  Clair  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum,  July  9,  1788,  just  three 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers  upon  Ohio  soil.  The  little 
colony,  numbering  forty-seven  persons, 
had  sailed  down  the  Ohio  in  the  good 
ship  Mayflower,  a name  presaging  good 
omens,  and  had  landed  at  Fort  Harmar 
on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  of  the  year 
named.  By  them  the  coming  of  their 
governor  was  looked  forward  to  as  an 
event  of  transcendent  importance.  In 
their  eyes  he  was  a personage  without  a 
superior,  Great  preparations  were  made 
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for  receiving  him  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, and  welcoming  him  with  befit- 
ting honors.  The  fourth  day  of  July  had 
been  observed  with  demonstrations  of  joy 
as  the  anniversary  of  the  country’s  inde- 
pendence, and  Judge  Varnum,  the  orator 
of  the  day,  had  spoken  of  the  governor  in 
these  glowing  words  : 

We  mutually  lament  that  the  absence  of  his  ex- 
cellency will  not  permit  us  upon  this  joyous  occasion 
to  make  those  grateful  assurances  of  sincere  attach- 
ments, which  bind  us  to  him  by  the  noblest  motives 
that  can  animate  an  enlightened  people.  May  he 
soon  arrive.  Thou  gently  flowing  Ohio,  whose  sur- 
face, as  conscious  of  thy  unequaled  majesty,  re- 
flecteth  no  image  but  the  grandeur  of  the  impending 
heaven,  bear  him,  oh  bear  him  safely  to  this  anx- 
ious spot ! And  thou  beautiful,  transparent  Mus- 
kingum, swell  at  the  moment  of  his  approach,  and 
reflect  no  object  but  of  pleasure  and  delight  ! 

This  language,  though  grandiloquent, 
attests  the  high  esteem  and  affection  felt 
for  Arthur  St.  Clair  by  the  people  whose 
ruler  he  was  to  be.  Wednesday,  July  9, 
1788,  was  the  great  day  to  which  the  little 
pioneer  band  looked  forward  with  such  great 
expectancy.  The  signal  gun  was  discharged 


and  their  hero  arrived.  A salute  of  four- 
teen guns  was  fired  in  his  honor  as  he 
stepped  ashore.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
fort  where  he  was  welcomed  with  a hearti- 
ness that  must  have  given  him  the  keenest 
pleasure. 

Henry  A.  Shepherd’s  ‘ History  of  Ohio’ 
is  nearly  finished,  and  will  be  published, 
we  are  informed,  by  John  C.  Yorston  & 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  It  will  be  issued  in 
parts,  twenty  in  number,  each  containing 
forty-eight  pages  of  letter-press,  illustrated 
with  a steel  engraving  as  frontispiece,  and 
first-class  wood  cuts  throughout  the  text. 
Mr.  Shepherd  has  given  years  of  laborious 
investigation  and  research  to  this  impor- 
tant historical  work,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
prove  a solid  and  valuable  contribution  to 
Western  History. 

Frederic  Harrison  criticises  ‘Froude’s 
Life  of  Carlyle’  very  sharply  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view. 
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In  the  December  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine, General  C.  W.  Darling,  in  a com- 
munication addressed  to  the  editor,  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  two  large  rocks  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  near  Safe  Harbor,  and  says 
the  existence  of  these  rock  inscriptions  is 
not  generally  known.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  many,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Darling, 
to  say  that  Colonel  Whittlesey,  President 
of  the  Western  Reserve  and  Northern 
Ohio  Historical  Society, in  1878,  published 
a very  interesting  and  elaborate  paper  on 
“Rock  Inscriptions  in  the  United  States, 
and  Ancient  Alphabets  of  Asia,”  in  which 
the  rocks  referred  to  by  Mr.  Darling,  and 
their  inscriptions  are  fully  and  accurately 
described  and  illustrated  by  means  of 
facsimile  engravings.  These  rocks  were 
visited  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Cordes  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  in  1872,  who  made  careful  tracings 
of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  found 
upon  the  rocks,  and  these  tracings  Colo- 
nel Whittlesey  had  photographed  and 
engraved. 

^QUESTIONS  OF  HISTORY. 

1.  Who  has  been  called  the  Father  of 
History  ? 

2.  What  was  Washington’s  first  military 
engagement? — did  he  meet  with  success 
or  defeat  ? 

3.  When  and  where  was  the  first  fort 
built  on  the  Ohio  ? 

4.  Where  were  situated  the  following 


forts: — Fort  Duqiiesne,  Fort  Pitt,  Fort  Mc- 
Intosh and  Fort  Necessity? 

5.  When  did  Ohio  become  a State  ? 

6.  Who  first  settled  on  the  soil  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  — the  English  or 
French  ? 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1788,  is  a memorable 
day  in  western  annals.  On  that  day  civil 
government  was  first  established  in  the" 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  The 
governor  made  his  public  entry  into 
the  little  village  of  Marietta,  and  was  at- 
tended by  James  M.  Varnum  and  Samuel 
H.  Parsons,  judges,  and  Winthrop  Sar- 
gent, secretary,  and  was  received  by  Gen- 
eral Rufus  Putnam.  The  Ordinance  of 
1787  was  read  to  the  people,  whereupon 
the  governor  spoke  as  follows: 

From  the  Ordinance  for  the  establishment  of  civil 
government  in  this  quarter,  that  has  been  just  now 
read,  you  have  a proof,  gentlemen,  of  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  how  remote  soever  their  situation 
may  be. 

A good  government,  well  administered,  is  the  first 
of  blessings  to  a people.  Every  thing  desirable  in 
life  is  thereby  secured  to  them,  and  from  the  opera- 
tion of  wholesome  and  equal  laws  the  passions  of 
men  are  restrained  within  due  bounds ; their  actions 
receive  a proper  direction ; the  virtues  are  cultivated, 
and  the  beautiful  fabric  of  civilized  life  is  reared  and 
brought  to  perfection. 

The  executive  part  of  the  administration  of  this 
government  has  been  entrusted  to  me,  and  I am  truly 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  trust,  and  how 
much  depends  upon  the  due  execution  of  it  to  you, 
gentlemen,  over  whom  it  is  to  be  immediately  exer- 
cised, to  your  prosperity — perhaps  to  the  whole 
community  of  America.  Would  to  God  I were 
more  equal  to  the  discharge  of  it ! But  my  best 


* Answers  are  requested. 
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endeavors  shall  not  be  wanting  to  fulfill  the  desire 
and  the  expectations  of  Congress  that  you  may  find 
yourselves  happy  under  it ; which  is  the  surest  way 
for  me,  at  once,  to  meet  their  approbation,  and  to 
render  it  honorable  to  myself.  Nor  when  I reflect 
upon  the  characters  of  the  men  under  whose  imme- 
diate influence  and  example  this  particular  settle- 
ment, which  will  probably  give  a tone  to  all  that  may 
succeed  it,  will  be  formed,  have  I much  reason  to 
fear  a disappointment — men  who  duly  weigh  the 
importance  to  society  of  a strict  attention  to  the 
duties  of  religion  and  morality,  in  whose  bosoms  the 
love  of  liberty  and  of  order  is  a master  passion  ; who 
respect  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  have  sacrificed 
much  to  support  them,  and  who  are  no  strangers  to 
the  decencies  and  to  the  elegancies  of  polished  life. 
I esteem  it  also  a singular  happiness  to  you  and  to 
me  that  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  the  judicial  de- 
partment are  of  such  distinguished  characters,  and 
so  well  known  to  you.  On  the  one  side,  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  their  station  is  secured,  while,  on  the 
other,  it  will  be  yielded  with  the  most  perfect  good- 
will. 

You'  will  observe,  gentlemen,  that  the  system 
which  has  been  formed  for  this  country,  and  is  now 
to  take  effect,  is  temporary  only,  suited  to  your  in- 
fant situation,  and  to  continue  no  longer  than  that 
state  of  infancy  shall  last.  During  that  period,  the 
judges,  with  my  assistance,  are  to  select  from  the 
codes  of  the  mother  States  such  laws  as  may  be 
thought  proper  for  you.  This  is  a very  important 
part  of  our  duty,  and  will  be  attended  to  with  the 
greatest  care.  But  Congress  have  not  intrusted  this 
great  business  wholly  to  our  prudence  or  discretion  ; 
and  here  again  you  have  a fresh  proof  of  their 
paternal  attention.  We  are  bound  to  report  to  them 
all  laws  which  shall  be  introduced,  and  they  have 
reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  annulling  them, 
so  that  if  any  law  not  proper  in  itself,  or  not  suited 
to  your  circumstances,  either  from  our  not  seeing  the 
whole  extent  of  its  operation,  or  any  other  circum- 
stances should  be  imposed,  it  will  be  immediately 
repealed.  But  with  all  the  care  and  attention  to 
your  interest  and  happiness  that  can  be  taken,  you 
have  many  difficulties  to  struggle  with.  The  subdu- 
ing a new  country,  notwithstanding  its  natural 
advantages,  is  alone  an  arduous  task — a task,  how- 
ever, that  patience  and  perseverance  will  surmount — 
and  these  virtues,  so  necessary  in  every  situation,  but 
peculiarly  so  in  yours,  you  must  resolve  to  exercise. 
Neither  is  the  reducing  a country  from  a state  of 
nature  to  a state  of  civilization  so  irksome  as  it  may 


appear  from  a slight  or  superficial  view ; even  very 
sensible  pleasures  attend  it ; the  gradual  progress  of 
improvement  fills  the  mind  with  delectable  ideas  ; 
vast  forests  converted  into  arable  fields,  and  cities 
rising  in  places  which  were  lately  the  habitations  of 
wild  beasts,  give  a pleasure  something  like  that  at- 
tendant on  creation ; if  we  can  form  an  idea  of  it, 
the  imagination  is  ravished,  and  a taste  communi- 
cated of  even  the  “joy  of  God  to  see  a happy 
world."  • 

The  advantages,  however,  are  not  merely  imagi- 
nary ; situated,  as  you  are,  in  the  most  temperate 
climate,  favored  with  the  most  fertile  soil,  surrounded 
by  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  rivers,  every  por- 
tion of  labor  will  meet  its  due  reward.  But  you 
have  upon  your  frontiers  numbers  of  savages,  and, 
too  often,  hostile  nations.  Against  them  it  is  neces- 
sary that  you  should  be  guarded,  and  the  measures 
that  may  be  thought  proper  for  that  end,  though 
they  may  a little  interrupt  your  usual  pursuits,  I am 
certain  will  be  cheerfully  submitted  to.  One  mode, 
however,  I will  at  this  time  venture  to  recommend, 
which,  as  it  is  in  every  point  of  view  the  easiest  and 
most  eligible,  so  I am  persuaded  it  will  be  attended 
with  much  success.  Endeavor  to  cultivate  a good 
understanding  with  the  natives,  without  much 
familiarity,  treat  them  on  all  occasions  with  kind- 
ness, and  the  strictest  regard  to  justice ; run  not  into 
their  customs  and  habits,  which  is  but  too  frequent 
with  those  who  settle  near  them,  but  endeavor  to 
induce  them  to  adopt  yours.  Prevent,  by  every 
means,  that  dreadful  reproach,  perhaps  too  justly 
brought  by  them  against  all  the  white  people  they 
have  yet  been  acquainted  with,  that,  professing  the 
most  holy  and  benevolent  religion,  they  are  unin- 
fluenced by -its  dictates  and  regardless  of  its  pre- 
cepts. Such  a conduct  will  produce  on  their  part 
the  utmost  confidence ; they  will  soon  become  sensi- 
ble of  the  superior  advantages  of  a state  of  civiliza- 
tion ; they  will  gradually  lose  their  present  manner, 
and  a way  be  opened  for  introducing  amongst  them 
the  gospel  of  peace,  and  you  be  the  happy  instru- 
ments, in  the  hands  of  Providence,  of  bringing  for- 
ward that  time  which  will  surely  arrive,  “when  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  become  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

The  present  situation  of  the  country  calls  for  at- 
tention in  various  places,  and  will  necessarily  induce 
frequent  absence,  both  of  the  judges  and  myself, 
from  this  delightful  spot ; but  at  all  times  and  places, 
as  it  is  my  indespensable  duty,  so  it  is  very  much  my 
desire,  to  do  every  thing  within  the  compass  of  my 
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power  for  the  peace,  good  order,  and  perfect  estab- 
lishment of  the  settlement  ; and,  as  I look  for  not 
only  a cheerful  acquiescence  in,  and  submission  to, 
necessary  measures,  but  a cordial  co-operation,  so  I 
flatter  myself  my  well-meant  endeavors  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  rendered,  and 
our  satisfaction  will  be  mutual  and  complete. 

Of  the  killing  of  the  Indians  at  the 
Salt  Springs,  in  July  of  1800,  of  which  Mr. 
William  Giddings,  in  a communication 
elsewhere  published,  makes  mention,  the 
late  Leonard  Case,  wrote  a very  interest- 
ing account,  which  was  published  by  the 
Historical  Society  in  1876.  From  Mr. 
Case’s  account  we  condense  as  follows: 

The  Indiaps  encamped  on  the  Salt  Spring  Run 
ravine,  obtained  whiskey  and  had  a general  drunken 
revel  in  which  McMahon  and  some  of  the  other 


seized  their  rifles,  fled  behind  trees  for  protection  and 
aimed  their  weapons.  Richard  Storer  seeing  Spotted 
John  or  John  Winslow,  aiming  as  he  supposed  at 
him,  threw  his  rifle  into  position  and  fired.  At  that 
moment  Winslow  squaw  was  endeavoring  to  screen 
hserelf  and  children  behind  the  same  tree  with 
Winslow.  The  later’s  hips  were  exposed,  and 
Storer’s  ball  passed  through  them,  breaking  a boy’s 
arm,  passing  under  the  cords  of  a girl’s  neck,  and 
grazing  the  throat  of  the  squaw.  All  was  then  con- 
fusion. The  whites  retreated-  at  a quick  pace  to 
their  homes,  the  Indians  in  another  direction.  It 
was  to  settle  this  difficulty  that  James  Hillman  and 
David  Randall  were  chosen  by  the  whites  to  restore 
peace  with  the  Indians. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  names  of 
the  Ohio  pioneer  settlers  who  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  April  7, 
1787: 

General  Rufus  Putnam,  superintendent  of  the 
colony. 

Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat,  Major  Anselm  Tupper, 
and  John  Mathews,  surveyors. 

Haffield  White,  steward  and  quartermaster. 


whites  joined.  After  the  revel  McMahon,  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  in  the  Indian  camp,  went  to 
Richard  Storer,  a neighbor,  to  tend  his  corn,  where- 
upon the  Indians  treated  her  with  great  rudeness, 
finally  threatening  to  kill  her  and  her  children,  and 
compelling  them  to  flee  to  Storer’s  for  protection. 
McMahon, with  his  wife, visited  his  Indian  camp  next 
day,  and  apparently  adjusted  the  grievance  in  an 
amicable  way.  The  wife  was  again  left  at  camp, 
Mahon  returning  to  his  work.  The  ill-treatment  was 
renewed,  and  the  wife  again  fled  to  Storer’s.  The 
husband  then  went  to  the  cabin  of  the  white  settlers 
and  told  them  his  story,  and  asked  for  aid  in  settling 
the  difficulty.  A company  of  thirteen  men  and  two 
boys  was  collected,  who,  under  the  leadership  of 
Ephraim  Quinby,  each  carrying  his  gun,  marched 
within  a short  distance  of  the  Indian  camp,  where 
they  halted,  and  Mr.  Quinby  went  forward  to  com- 
municate with  the  Indians  and  endeavored  to  settle 
the  trouble  peaceably.  He  enquired  of  Captain 
George,  who  spoke  English,  what  the  difficulty  was 
between  them  and  McMahon.  George  answered, 
“ Oh,  Joe  damn  fool ! The  Indians  don’t  want  to 
hurt  him  or  his  family.  The  whites  drank  up  our 
whiskey  and  won’t  let  us  have  any  of  theirs,  and  we 
were  a little  mad,  but  don’t  care  any  more  about  it.” 
Quinby  returned  to  bring  his  comrades,  but  met  them 
approaching  the  camp.  All  halted  when  they  met 
him  but  McMahon,  who,  followed  by  the  two  boys, 
strode  on  into  camp.  McMahon  said  to  George, 
“Are  you  for  peace  or  war?  Yesterday  you  had  your 
men,  now  I have  mine.  ” George  seized  a tomahawk 
and  was  in  the  act  of  swinging  it  as  if  to  sink  it  into 
McMahon’s  head  when  the  latter  sprang  back, 
raised  his  rifle  and  shot  him  dead.  The  Indians 


Captain  Jonathan  Devol. 
Josiah  Munroe. 
Daniel  Davis. 
Peregrine  Foster. 
Jethro  Putnam. 
William  Gray. 
Ezekiel  Cooper. 
Phineas  Coburn. 

David  Wallace. 

Gilbert  Devol,  jr. 

Jonas  Davis. 

Hezekiah  Flint. 

Josiah  Whitridge. 
Benjamin  Griswold. 
Theophilus  Leonard. 
William  Miller. 

Josiah  White. 

Henry  Maxon. 

William  Moulton. 
Benjamin  Shaw. 


Jervis  Cutler 
Samuel  Cushing. 
Daniel  Bushnell. 
Ebenezer  Corry. 
Oliver  Dodge. 
Isaac  Dodge. 
Jabez  Barlow. 
Allen  Putnam. 
Joseph  Wells. 
Israel  Danton. 
Samuel  Felshaw. 
Amos  Porter,  jr. 
John  Gardner. 
Elizur  Kirtland. 
Joseph  Lincoln. 
Earl  Sproat. 
Allen  Devol. 
William  Mason. 
Simeon  Martin. 
Peletiah  White. 


George  Washington  wrote  from  Mt. 
Vernon,  June  19,  1788,  to  Richard  Hen- 
derson, as  follows  of  the  little  Ohio  pio- 
neer company: 

No  colony  in  America  was  ever  settled  under  such 
favorable  auspices  as  that  \yhich  has  just  commenced 
at  the  Muskingum.  Information,  property,  strength, 
will  be  its  characteristics.  I know  many  of  the  set- 
tlers, personally,  and  there  never  were  men  better 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  such  a com- 
munity. If  I was  a young  man,  just  preparing  to 
begin  the  world,  or  if  in  advanced  life  and  had  a 
family  to  make  a provision  for,  I know  of  no  country 
where  I should  rather  fix  my  habitation  than  in  some 
part  of  the  region  for  which  the  writer  of  the  queries 
seems  to  have  a predilection. 
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‘ Montcalm  and  Wolfe.’  By  Francis  Parkman. 

Published  in  2 vols.  514  and  502  pp.  Boston  : 

Little,  Brown  & Go. , 1884. 

‘ Montcalm  and  Wolfe,’  just  issued  from  the  press  of 
Little,  Brown  &Co.,  of  Boston,  in  two  volumes,  forms 
another  and  a very  important  contribution  to  the 
series  of  historical  works  of  Francis  Parkman.  The 
period  covered  by  this  book  is  that  which  intervened 
between  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  and 
the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  Many  topics  of  special 
interest  to  the  student  of  western  history  are  ably 
and  lucidly  treated  by  Mr.  Parkman,  who  deservedly 
ranks  second  only  to  Mr.  Bancroft  among  American 
historians.  Of  these  topics  the  following  deserve 
special  mention  : The  expedition  of  Cdloron  de 

Bienville,  in  1749,  from  Canada  to  the  Alleghany, 
and  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  up 
that  stream  to  the  Indian  village  of  the  Miami  con- 
federacy, Pickawillany , thence  north  to  the  Maumee, 
Lake  Erie  and  Canada,  a distance  of  three  thousand 
miles,  as  estimated  by  Father  Bonnecomp ; the 
formation  of  the  Ohio  Company  in  1750  to  settle  the 
Ohio  country,  an  association  of  which  two  brothers 
of  Washington  were  members  ; the  exploration  of 
the  country  by  Christopher  Gist,  George  Croghan  and 
Andrew  Montrose  in  that  year  ; the  influence  over 
the  Indians  exerted  in  turn  by  Chabert  de  J oncaire, 
William  Johnson  and  Abb6  Piquet ; the  expedition 
of  Washington  to  the  Alleghany  in  1753  > the  build- 
ing of  Fort  Duquesne  in  the  same  year ; Washing- 
ton’s skirmish  with  Jumonville  and  the  attack  on 
Fort  Necessity  ; the  defeat  of  Braddock.  Mr.  Park- 
man  thus  graphically  introduces  Washington  : 

Officers  from  the  fort  went  out  to  meet  the  strang- 
ers ; and,  wading  through  mud  and  sodden  snow, 
they  entered  at  the  gate.  On  the  next  day  the  young 
leader  of  the  party,  with  the  help  of  an  interpreter, 
for  he  spoke  no  French,  had  an  interview  with  the 
commandant,  and  gave  him  a letter  from  Governor 
Dinwiddie.  Saint-Pierre  and  the  officer  next  in 
rank,  who  knew  a little  English,  took  it  to  another 
room  to  study  it  at  their  ease  ; and  in  it,  all  uncon- 
sciously, they  read  a name  destined  to  stand  one  of 
the  noblest  in  the  annals  of  mankind  ; lor  it  intro- 
duced Major  George  Washington,  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Virginia  militia. 

Of  Washington’s  first  military  achievement  and 
the  killing  of  Jumonville,  which  the  French  tried  to 
make  appear  an  unjustifiable  act,  Mr.  Parkman  says: 


Coolness  of  judgment,  a profound  sense  of  public 
duty,  and  a strong  self-control,  were  even  then  the 
characteristics  of  Washington  ; but  he  was  scarcely 
twenty-two,  was  full  of  military  ardor,  and  was  ve- 
hement-and  fiery  by  nature.  Yet  it  is  far  from  certain 
that,  even  when  age  and  experience  had  ripened  him, 
he  would  have  forborne  to  act  as  he  did,  for  there 
was  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  designs  of  the 
French  were  hostile  ; and  though  by  passively  wait- 
ing the  event  he  would  have  thrown  upon  them  the 
responsibility  of  striking  the  first  blow,  hewould  have 
exposed  his  small  party  to  capture  or  destruction 
by  giving  them  time  to  gain  reinforcements  from 
Fort  Duquense.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  killing  of 
Jumonville  should  be  greeted  in  France  by  an  out- 
cry of  real  or  assumed  horror  ; but  the  Chevalier  de 
Ldvis,  second  in  command  to  Montcalm,  probably 
expresses  the  true  opinion  of  Frenchmen  best  fitted 
1 3 judge  when  he  calls  it  “a  pretended  assassination.” 
Judge  it  as  we  may,  this  obscure  skirmish  began  the 
war  that  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Concerning  Washington’s  defeat  at  Fort  Necessity, 
we  quote  these  few  sentences  : 

The  defeat  at  Fort  Necessity  was  doubly  disas- 
trous to  tfie  English,  since  it  was  a new  step  and  a 
long  one  towards  the  ruin  of  their  interest  with  the 
Indians  ; and  when,  in  the  next  year,  the  smoulder- 
ing war  broke  into  flame,  nearly  all  the  western 
tribes  drew  their  scalping-knives  for  France. 

Villiers  went  back  exultant  to  Fort  Duquesne, 
burning  on  his  way  the  buildings  of  Gist’s  settlement 
and  the  storehouse  at  Redstone  Creek.  Not  an 
English  flag  now  waved  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

The  Acadian  tragedy  is  handled  by  Mr.  Parkman 
with  rare  good  judgement  and  a freedom  from  bias 
that  is  most  pleasing.  The  removal  of  the  French 
peasants,  regarded  as  a war  measure,  is  deemed  a 
necessity,  and  yet  it  was  ‘ ‘ too  harsh  and  indiscrimi- 
nate to  be  wholly  justified.” 

The  death  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  is  narrated  in 
one  of  the  most  vivid  and  picturesque  paragraphs 
that  have  come  from  Mr.  Parkman’s  brilliant  pen  : 

It  was  towards  ten  o’clock  when,  from  the  high 
ground  on  the  right  of  the  line,  Wolfe  saw  that  the 
crisis  was  near.  The  French  on  the  ridge  had  formed 
themselves  into  three  bodies,  regulars  in  the  centre, 
regulars  and  Canadians  on  right  and  left.  Two 
field-pieces,  which  had  been  dragged  up  the  heights  at 
Anse  du  Foulon,  fired  on  them  with  grape-shot,  and 
the  troops,  rising  from  the  ground,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.  In  a few  moments  more  they  were  in 
motion.  They  came  on  rapidly,  uttering  loud  shouts 
and  firing  as  soon  as  they  were  within  range.  Their 
ranks,  ill  ordered  at  the  best,  were  further  confused 
by  a number  of  Canadians  who  had  mixed  among 
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the  regulars,  and  who,  after  hastily  firing,  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground  to  reload.  The  British 
advanced  a few  rods  ; then  halted  and  stood  still. 
When  the  French  were  within  forty  paces  the  word 
of  command  rang  out,  and  a crash  of  musketry  an- 
swered all  along  the  line.  The  volley  was  delivered 
with  remarkable  precision.  In  the  battalions  of  the 
centre,  which  had  suffered  least  from  the  enemy’s 
bullets,  the  simultaneous  explosion  was  afterwards 
said  by  French  officers  to  have  sounded  like  a can- 
non-shot. Another  volley  followed,  and  then  a fu- 
rious clattering  fire  that  lasted  but  a minute  or  two. 
When  the  smoke  rose,  a miserable  sight  was 
revealed : the  ground  cumbered  with  dead  and 
wounded,  the  advancing  masses  stopped  short  and 
turned  into  a frantic  mob,  shouting,  cursing,  gestic- 
ulating. The  order  was  given  to  charge.  Then 
over  the  field  rose  the  British  cheer,  mixed  with  the 
fierce  yell  of  the  Highland  slogan.  Some  of  the 
corps  pushed  forward  with  the  bayonet ; some 
advanced  firing.  The  clansmen  drew  their  broad- 
swords and  dashed  on,  keen  and  swift  as  blood- 
hounds. At  the  English  right,  though  the  attack- 
ing column  was  broken  to  pieces,  a fire  was  still  kept 
up,  chiefly,  it  seems,  by  sharpshooters  from  the 
bushes  and  cornfields,  where  they  had  lain  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Here  Wolfe  himself  led  the  charge, 
at  the  head  of  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers.  A shot 
shattered  his  wrist.  He  wrapped  his  handkerchief 
about  it  and  kept  on.  Another  shot  struck  him,  and 
he  still  advanced,  when  a third  lodged  in  his  breast. 
He  staggered,  and  sat  on  the  ground.  Lieutenant 
Brown,  of  the  grenadiers,  one  Henderson,  a volun- 
teer in  the  same  company,  and  a private  soldier, 
aided  by  an  officer  of  artillery  who  ran  to  join  them, 
carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the  rear.  He  begged 
them  to  lay  him  down.  They  did  so,  and  asked  if 
he  would  have  a surgeon.  “There’s  no  need,”  he 
answered  ; '“it’s  all  over  with  me,”  A moment  after, 
one  of  them  cried  out : 1 ‘ They  run  ; see  how  they 

run!”  “Who  run?”  Wolfe  demanded,  like  a 
man  roused  from  sleep.  “The  enemy,  sir.  Egad, 
they  give  way  everywhere!”  “ Go,  one  of  you,  to 
Colonel  Burton,”  returned  the  dying  man  ; “ tell 
him  to  march  Webb’s  regiment  down  to  Charles 
River,  to  cut  off  their  retreat  from  the  bridge.  ” 
Then,  turning  on  his  side,  he  murmured,  “Now, 
God  be  praised,  I will  die  in  peace  ! ” and  in  a few 
moments  his  gallant  soul  had  fled. 

Montcalm,  still  on  horseback,  was  born  with  the 
tide  of  fugitives  towards  the  town.  As  he  approached 
the  walls  a shot  piassed  through  his  body.  He  kept 
his  seat  ;.two  soldiers  supported  him,  one  on  each 
side,  and  led  his  horse  through  the  St.  Louis  gate. 
Orj  the  open  space  within,  among  the  excited  crowd, 
were  several  women,  drawn,  no  doubt,  by  eagerness 
to  know  the  result  of  the  fight.  One  of  them  recog- 
nized him,  saw  the  streaming  blood,  and  shrieked, 
“O  mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu!  le  Marquis  est  tue  /” 
“ It’s  nothing,  it’s  nothing,”  replied  the  death-sticken 
man  ; “don't  be  troubled  for  me,  my  good  friends.” 
("Ce  nest  rien , ce  n est  rien  ; ne  vous  affligez  pas 
pour  moi,  mez  bonnes  amies."  J 


The  opening  chapters  of  three  serial  stories — 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock’s  “Prophet  of  the  Great 


Smoky  Mountains,”  Sarah  Orne Jewett’s  “A  Marsh 
Island,”  and  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  “A  Country  Gentle- 
man”— render  the  Atlantic  for  January  a remarka- 
ble number.  The  scene  of  Mr.  Craddock’s  story  is 
laid  among  the  Tennessee  mountains — a locality 
which  he  has  already  described  in  short  stories  which 
have  attracted  much  attention.  Miss  Jewett  has 
never  been  more  felicitous  than  when  describing  the 
dwellers  in  a Marsh  Island  and  their  guest.  As  for 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  her  pictures  of  English  family  life 
are  always  charming,  and  her  story  opens  in  a man- 
ner worthy  of  her  great  reputation.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  begins  a series  of  papers  (to  be  continued 
throughout  the  year)  entitled  “A  New  Portfolio,.” 
and  the  first  number  is  full  of  the  oldtime  charm, 
wit,  pathos  and  other  delightful  qualities  of  the 
genial  Autocrat.  Articles  of  literary  interest  are  a 
thoughtful  study  of  “ Childhood  in  Greek  and  Rom- 
an Literature,”  by  Horace  E.  Scudder ; “Madame 
Mohl,  her  Salon  and  her  Friends,”  by  Kathleen 
O'Meara,  and  a paper  of  curious  interest  by  Richard 
Grant  White  on  “The  H Malady  in  England.” 
Two  pictures  of  New  England  life — “A  Salem  Dame- 
School,”  and  “ Winter  Days,”  being  seelctions  from 
Thoreau’s  Journal,  are  of  interest  ; and  these  with  a 
short  story  by  Frank  R:  Stockton  critiques  onVed- 
der’s  drawings  to  Omar  Khayyam’s  Rubaiyat,  Ver- 
non Lee’s  “Euphorion,”  and  other  notable  books  ; 
poetry  of  a Christmas  character,  and  the  usual  Con- 
tributors’ Club  complete  a number  brimming  over 
with  good  things.  Houghton,  Miffiin  & Co.,  Boston. 


The  January  Century. — The  Century  for  Jan- 
uary presents  a (literally)  crowded  table  of  contents, 
both  the  body  and  the  departments  showing  a wide 
range  of  topics. 

Chief  among  these,  in  timeliness,  is  the  status  of 
the  negro  at  the  South,  which  Mr.  George  W.  Cable 
treats  with  much  plainness  of  speech  and  much  sug- 
gestiveness in  a paper  entitled  “The  Freedman’s 
Case  in  Equity,”  which  is  -likely  to  attract  attention 
and  give  rise  to  discussion  North  and  South.  The 
same  theme  is  touched  upon,  less  directly,  in  an 
editorial  article,  “A  Grave  Responsibility,”  and  in 
an  “ Open  Letter”  from  “A  Southern  Democrat.” 
Another  subject  of  wide  interest  is  treated  helpfully 
by  Washington  Gladden,  under  the  head  of  “Chris- 
tianity and  Popular  Amusements,”  the  writer  sup- 
plementing his  own  suggestions  with  an  account  and 
commendation  of  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the 
Cleveland  Educational  Bureau  to  supply  wholesome 
entertainment  to  workingmen.  Other  practical 
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topics  briefly  handled  are  ' ‘ The  Trouble  with  the 
Stage,”  “ The  Degradation  of  Politics, ” “Co-oper- 
ative Studies,”  “Political  Work  for  Young  Men,’’ 
“ The  Recent  Legal  Tender  Decision,'’  “Women’s 
Clubs,”  “ The  Newspaper  and  the  Organ. ” 

The  fiction  consists  of  a short  sketch  by  Mark 
Twain,  “Jim’s  Investment’s  and  King  Sollermun,’’ 
illustrated  by  Kemble;  “Orpiment  & Gamboge,”  a 
one-part  tale  of  studio  life  by  “ Ivory  Black,  ” with 
drawings  by  Rogers ; the  second  third  of  Miss 
Litchfield’s  “Knight  of  the  Black  Forest,”  with  a 
picture  of  one  of  her  American  girls  by  Mrs.  Foote  ; 
and  the  third  part  of  Mr.  Howell’s  new  novel,  “The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,”  in  which  Tom  Corey  comes 
to  an  understanding  with  Colonel  Lapham.  Mr. 
Howells  having  been  criticised  for  an  anachronism 
in  the  opening  part  of  this  story,  takes  occasion,  in 
an  Open  Letter,  to  give  his  views  as  to  the  latitude 
permissible  to  an  author  in  such  matters. 

The  first  of  the  illustrated  papers  is  a continua- 
tion of  Mrs.  M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer’s  papers  on 
Recent  Architecture  in  America,  the  principles  of 
church  building  being  now  under  review.  The  illus- 
trations are  chiefly  of  some  of  the  notable  edifices 
of  New  England,  and  include  three  views  of  the 
now  famous  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  A portrait  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  engraved  by  T.  J ohnson,  is 
the  frontispiece  of  the  number,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a sketch  of  this  popular  writer  by  Wm.  Sloane 
Kennedy.  “The  making  of  a Museum”  is  the 
title  of  a paper  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  with  a number 
of  pictures,  setting  forth  the  comprehensive  plans  of 
arrangement  and  classification  employed  at  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington.  A poem  by  John 
Vance  Cheney,  telling  the  Indian  legend  of  “How 
Squire  Coyote  brought  Fire  to  the  Cahrocs,”  is  illus- 
trated uniquely  from  clay  sketches  in  bas-relief,  by 
George  D.  Brush.  Eugene  V.  Smalley  writes  of  the 
“Kalispel  Country,”  a portion  of  northwestern 
Montana,  recently  yisited  by  him  in  the  interest  of 
The  Century. 

Of  the  papers  on  the  Civil  War  there  are  two, both 
dealing  with  the  Western  gun-boats : one  by  Cap- 
tain James  B.  Eads,  who  built  them  ; and  the  other 
by  Rear-Admiral  Walke,  descriptive  of  their  opera- 
tions at  Belmont,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Island 
No.  10,  Fort  Pillow,  and  Memphis — covering,  in 
short,  the  opening  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Admiral 
Walke  participated  actively  in  all  these  engagements, 
and  a number  of  the  cuts  are  from  his  contemporan- 
eous sketches.  A large  portrait  of  Admiral  Foote  is 
given,  and  smaller  ones  of  Generals  Tilgham  and 


Mackall  of  the  Confederate  service.  The  February 
number  will  contain  General  Grant’s  paper  on 
Shiloh,  together  with  supplementary  material  de- 
scribing the  battle  from  the  Confederate  point  of 
view. 


In  remarkable  scope,  great  variety,  extraordinary 
interest  and  permanent  value,  the  contributions 
secured  for  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Current 
(December  20)  undoubtedly  surpass  the  previous 
achievements  of  any  perodical.  They  comprise 
papers  upon  nearly  every  known  aspect  and 
phase  of  the  Christmas  tide  in  all  portions  of 
the  civilized  globe,  and  the  contributions  are  from 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 


Historical  Researches  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, chiefly  Catholic,  edited  by  Rev.  A.  A. 
Lambing,  M.  A.,  and  published  quarterly, is  a valua- 
ble contribution  to  western  annals.  The  editor 
evinces  great  devotion  to  his  work,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  being  thorough  and  painstaking  in  his 
research.  We  trust  he  will  receive  substantial  en- 
couragement ; for  such  undertakings  as  his,  when 
faithfully  prosecuted,  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed 
or  too  liberally  aided. 


‘ Recollections  of  Seventy  Years  ’ with  appen- 
dices, by  S.  C.  Jennings,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Pittsburgh,  Vanceport,  Pa.:  J.  Dillon  & 
Son,  1884. 

This  little  book  has  much  to  interest  those  who 
may  wish  to  add  to  their  knowledge  of  the  lively 
struggle  and  subsequent  growth  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio. 
It  has  for  its  frontispiece  a fine  steel  portrait  of  the 
author,  engraved  by  J ohn  Sartain,  Philadelphia. 


Maryland:  The  History  of  a* Palatinate  [Amer- 
ican Commonwealth.]  By  William  Hand  Browne. 
Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  1884.  pp.  292. 
12  mo. 

There  are  some  features  of  the  early  history  of 
Maryland  that  possess  an  interest  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  the  early  history  of  any  other  commonwealth. 
The  investiture  of  the  proprietorship  in  a single 
individual ; the  manner  in  which  the  owner  exercised 
rights  which  had  made  him  a feudal  lord;  his  relation 
to  religious  toleration  ; his  firm  and  decisive  dealing 
with  the  Jesuits  ; his  controversies  with  Clairborne  ; 
his  wisdom  in  entrusting  largely  the  making  of  laws 
to  his  colonists  ; the  gradual  growth  of  popular  self- 
government,  and  its  encroachment  upon  the  feudal 
jurisdiction  of  the  proprietary — these  are  some  of 
the  striking  features  of  Maryland’s  early  colonial 
history,  which  Mr.  Browne  has  portrayed  with  much 
interest  and  clearness.  No  student  of  history  can 
well  afford  to  be  without  this  admirable  little  book 
on  the  early  history  of  Maryland. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History  : 

Dear  Sir: — The  following  incidents  in 
the  life  of  David  Randall,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest Ohio  settlers,  may  be  of  interest.  He 
was  a resident  of  Marietta  prior  to  1800, 
at  which  time  he  settled  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  He  understood  well  the  Indian 
character,  and  his  treatment  of  the  red 
man  was  uniformly  kind  and  humane. 
He  was  often  employed  as  peacemaker  be- 
tween the  white  men  and  the  Indians,  one 
of  these  occasions  beingof  especial  interest. 
In  1800,  Joseph  McMahon  and  Richard 
Storer  shot  and  killed,  near  Salt  Springs, 
now  Mahoning  County,  an  Indian  chief 
named  Tuscaro,  or  Spotted  George,  and 
a half-breed,  James  Jameson,  and  woun- 
ded a squaw  and  papoose.  The  Indians 
were  greatly  incensed  and  threatened  re- 
venge. Captain  Randall  and  a Mr.  Hill, 
man  were  sent  to  the  Indian  camp  to 
pacify  them,  considered  a necessary  but 
an  extremely  perilous  undertaking.  They 
went  unarmed  and  were  coldly  received; 
but  with  presents  and  a promise  that  the 
guilty  men  should  be  punished,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  averting  a threatened  attack 
upon  the  whites.  The  promise  was  not 
made  good,  though  not  through  any  fault 
of  David  Randall.  Storer  ran  away  from 
justice,  and  McMahon,  the  first  criminal 
tried  in  Trumbull  County,  was  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  self  defense  and  justifiable 
homicide.  David  Randall  was  a man  of 
fine  form  and  great  strength,  about  six  feet 
tall  and  stoutly  formed.  I have  often 


looked  upon  him,  in  my  boyhood  days, 
with  a feeling  of  reverence  for  his  manly 
strength. 

William  Giddings. 

Cleveland,  O. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History. 

Dear  Sir  : — Announcement  was  made 
in  the  Utica  Herald  of  the  10th  instant, 
that  the  forty-eighth  Congress  had  passed 
the  French  spoliation  claims  bill.  In 
consideration  of  the  honor,  the  honesty, 
the  reputation  and  the  glory  of  our  coun- 
try, this  subject  deserves  attention,  as 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surviving  heirs 
are  helpless  widows  and  orphans.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  our  citizens,  who  suf- 
fered from  French  spoliations  on  the 
commerce  between  the  1st  of  January, 
1792,  and  July  3,  1801,  is  strong. 

Thomas  Jefferson  says  in  a letter  written 
at  Philadelphia,  August  27,  1793,  as 
follows: 

Complaints  having  been  made  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  some  instances  of  unjustifi- 
able vexations  and  spoliations  committed  on  our 
“merchant  vessels  by  the  privateers  of  the  powers 
at  war,  and  it  being  possible  that  other  instances 
may  have  happened  of  which  no  information  has 
been  given  to  the  Government,  I have  it  in  charge 
from  the  President  (Washington)  to  assure  the 
merchants  of  the  United  States  concerned  in  foreign 
commerce  or  navigation,  that  due  attention  will  be 
paid  to  any  injuries  they  may  suffer  on  the  high 
seas,  or  in  foreign  countries,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  or  to  existing  treaties;  and  that  on  their 
forwarding  hither  well  authenticated  evidence  of  the 
same,  proper  proceedings  will  be  adopted  for  their 
relief.  Information  will  be  freely  received,  either 
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from  the  individuals  aggrieved,  or  from  any  associa- 
tion of  merchants  who  will  be  pleased  to  take  the 
trouble  of  giving  it,  in  a case  so  interesting  to  them- 
selves and  their  country. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

This  proffer  of  aid,  without  limit  or 
duration,  has  never  been  repealed  or  modi- 
fied, and  had  direct  and  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  capture  of  American  vessels 
made  by  the  cruisers  of  England  and 
France,  then  at  open  war  with  each  other, 
and  each  of  them  lawlessly  capturing 
American  vessels  indiscriminately.  The 
sufferers  readily  accepted  said  overture 
of  aid,  and  hastened  the  evidence  of  their 
losses  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
same  was  forwarded  by  it  to  the  respective 
British  and  French  governments  for  col- 
lection. The  evidence  so  forwarded  to 
England  was  prosecuted  with  success, 
and  an  indemnity  obtained  of  about  eleven 
millions  of  dollars,  which  sum  was  paid 
over  to  the  sufferers  of  that  class.  The 
evidence  forwarded  to  France,  being  in 
amount  equal  to  that  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land, there  resulted  nothing  for  the  claim 
ants  beyond  a full,  free,  undisputed  and 
acknowledged  responsibility  for  said  cap- 
tures, and  that  government  tendered  re- 
peated proposals  for  their  eventual  payment 
which  however  were  ineffectual.  On  the, 
other  hand,  France  set  up  a national  polit- 
ical and  pecuniary  claim  due  to  her  by 
the  United  States,  having  relation  to  cer- 
tain treaties  of  1778.  The  United  States 
having  determined  to  rid  themselves  from 
said  dangerous  treaties  at  whatever  cost — 
and  the  French  government  with  equal 
firmness  determined  on  their  continued 
operations — there  resulted  a deadlock  of 
claim  and  counter-claim.  Finally  the 


French  government  proposed  to  offset 
these  respective  claims  against  each  other, 
viz.:  the  private  property  of  our  citizens 
for  captured  vessels  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  national  claim  of  France  against  the 
United  States  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 
formal,  reciprocal  renunciation  of  them 
on  both  sides,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate  and  promulgated  by  the  President 
at  the  convention  with  France  on  the  31st 
of  July,  1801.  By  this  inestimable  bar- 
gain and  sale  of  the  spoliation  claims, 
other  imposing  measures  and  efforts 
having  failed,  the  United  States  not  only 
paid  their  public  debt  and  liabilities  to 
France  with  the  private  property  of 
their  citizens,  but  also  obtained  invaluable 
abrogation  in  perpetuity  of  the  onerous 
and  dangerous  treaties  of  1778,  which 
gave  to  France  the  exclusive  use  of  our 
ports  for  her  vessels  of  war  and  their 
prizes,  our  guarantee  of  her  islands,  and 
our  pledge  to  make  common  cause  with 
her  in  war.  The  proprietors  of  this  pri- 
vate property,  so  wisely  and  beneficially 
applied  to  the  public  use,  now  ask  of  their 
paternal  government  that  the  all-control- 
ling, sacred,  constitutional  provision  in 
their  behalf  may  be  enforced  for  their 
relief,  and  thus  redeem  the  pledged  faith 
of  their  government.  Records  show  that 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  American  ves- 
sels were  so  captured  by  the  French;  and 
their  probable  value  is  estimated  at  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  This  plain  statement 
of  the  case  was  presented  by  Mr.  Can- 
sten  to  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, January  15,  1872,  and  it  yet  re- 
mains for  the  Senate  to  take  action  upon 
this  bill. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


C.  W.  Darling. 
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Chicago  Historical  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  its  hall,  140-42  Dearborn  Avenue,  on 
November  18,  1884,  Hon.  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne  occupying  the  chair.  J udge  Skinner, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a 
memorial  notice  of  the  late  E.  C.  Larned, 
a member  of  the  Society,  asked  for  a post- 
ponement till  next  meeting,  which  was 
granted.  The  librarian,  Albert  D.  Hager, 
in  behalf  of  Mrs.  William  Hickling,  pre 
sented  to  the  Society  a painted  portrait  of 
her  husband,  who  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  a vice-president  of  this  Society. 
The  librarian  reported  the  accession  of 
198  books  since  the  meeting  in  October. 
These  added  to  former  accessions  make  a 
total  of  9,315  bound  books,  and  30,856 
pamphlets  and  bound  books  in  the  library. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz.:  Hon.  E.  B.  Wash- 

burne,  President;  General  Alexander  C. 
McClurg  and  General  George  W.  Smith, 
Vice-Presidents;  Albert  D.  Hager,  Secre- 
tary and  Librarian;  Edwin  H.  Sheldon 
and  W.  K.  Ackerman,  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  following 
persons  were  elected  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, viz.:  Edward  T.  Blair,  John  V. 

Farwell,  jr.,  Robert  Hall  McCormick, 
annual  members;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Donahue, 
associate  member;  and  William  B,.  Ish- 
am,  of  New  York  and  J.  H.  Beers,  cor- 
responding members.  The  report  of  the 


treasurer  showed  that  there  was  a balance 
of  $830.16  in  the  treasury  belonging  to 
the  general  fund.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  Lucretia  Pond 
fund  of  $13,500  and  the  Jonathan  Burr 
fund  of  $2,000  were  safely  invested,  and 
the  income  was  being  used  in  the  purchase 
of  books. 

A.  D.  Hager,  Sec. 


Oneida  Historical  Society. — A reg- 
ular meeting  of  The  Oneida  Historical 
Society  was  held  November  24,  in  Li- 
brary hall,  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  President, 
Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  being  absent, 
Judge  D.  E.  Wager  of  Rome,  read  a paper 
on  Fort  Stanwix  and  the  other  forts  of 
Rome.  After  the  reading  of  the  paper 
the  Society  proceeded  to  its  routine  busi- 
ness, viz.:  election  of  members,  presentation 
of  bills,  material,  etc.  On  motion  of  Dr. 
Bag g,  the  committee  on  publication  was 
authorized  and  instructed  to  publish  at 
once  a volume  of  about  250  pages,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  same  will  soon  be  in 
print,  and  appropriately  distributed  among 
the  members,  and  the  active  historical 
societies  in  the  United  States,  to  whom 
this  Society  has  been  indebted  for  many 
valuable  publications  during  the  year  just 
ending.  The  next  meeting  is  fixed  for 
Tuesday,  January  13,  1885. 
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cAXo)ra  ytyver  intfieXeta  xai  tzovu)  a7r avra. 

— [ Menander . 


* 

Bien  n’est  beau  que  le  vrai:  le  vrai  seul  est  aimable. 

— [ Boileau . 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in  1804  may  be  said  to 
close  the  first  epoch  of  the  historic  career  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Beginning  with  the  Marquette-Joliet  discovery  in  1673,  it  extends  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Of  a historic  period  so  recent  that  men 
now  living  have  heard  many  of  its  stories  and  traditions  from  the  lips  of 
their  grandfathers,  and  so  short  that  the  grandfathers  of  those  grandfathers 
might  have  been  familiar  with  its  earliest  traditions,  it  is  a matter  of  won- 
der that  there  should  be  doubts  on  questions  of  interest.  Yet  the  critical 
student  ever  and  anon  finds  obscurity  where  all  should  be  plain,  and  con- 
flict where  all  should  be  harmony.  A people  who  are  careless  to  ascertain 
and  preserve  their  past  infantile  history  discover  a lack  of  intellectual 
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enterprise,  and  of  national  pride  and  self-respect  not  to  be  commended. 
Such  indifference  should  escape  censure  only  in  savages. 

Of  the  early  discoverers  and  explorers,  and  of  all  those  who  by  supe- 
rior enterprise,  or  daring,  or  skill  rendered  conspicuous  service  in  the  early 
times,  too  little  is  known.  In  the  meagre  accounts  that  we  have  much 
is  obscure,  much  is  incompletely  and  some  is  inaccurately  stated  ; gaps 
reaching  across  periods  of  unusual  interest,  and  sometimes  of  peril,  are 
found ; phenomena  having  evident  historic  significance,  but  of  which  the 
significance  is  unexplained,  remain  to  puzzle  instead  of  to  inform ; and, 
doubtless,  to  some  historic  personages  of  the  epoch  praise  and  censure  are 
appropriated  ignorantly,  and  hence  unjustly.  Every  day  the  evidences  by 
which  some,  at  least,  of  these  errors  may  be  corrected  are  diminshed,  and 
occasionally,  too,  new  documents  are  found.  The  editor  of  this  series  of 
papers — a gentleman  qualified  by  his  learning,  by  his  addiction  to  local  his- 
tory and  by  his  zeal  and  penetration  in  the  quest  of  truth — undertakes,  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  gather  up  and  preserve  whatever  fragments  may  be 
within  reach.  The  function  he  assigns  himself  is  chiefly  that  of  editor. 
Students  of  local  history  will  be  found  all  over  the  country,  from  Chicago 

f 

to  New  Orleans,  and  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  each  of  whom  in  his 
historic  rambles  has  stumbled  upon  some  nugget  of  truth.  Mr.  Collet’s 
ambition  is  to  make  of  these  a historic  museum  that  will  be  valuable.  To 
this  end  he  desires  and  requests  contributions  from  all  qualified  persons 
in  the  United  States,  bearing  on  the  first  historic  epoch  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  archaeology  is  distinctly  a part  of 
history.  It  would  be  a craven  spirit  that  would  refuse  a place  to  prehis- 
toric records  in  the  forms,  sometimes  quaint,  ingenious  and  attractive, 
sometimes  coarse,  brutish  and  repulsive,  but  always  significant  and  in- 
structive, of  archaeological  remains.  Mr.  Collet’s  archaeological  learning 
fits  him  fof  this  department  of  his  editorial  duty. 

The  title  of  the  series  is  purposely  made  indefinite.  The  task  which  the 
editor  proposes  is  chiefly  to  collect  contributions  and  documents,  which, 
together  with  his  own  papers,  will  form  the  present  series.  The  writings 
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themselves  will  be  such  in  their  variety  of  subject  matter,  and  in  their 
locality,  as  no  one  mind  is  capable  of  producing.  It  is  desired  that  differ- 
ent sorts  of  minds  having  different  lines  of  habitual  inquiry  and  different 
adaptations  shall  volunteer  as  contributors  to  the  series,  or  forward  valuable 
and  hitherto  unpublished  documents,  to  be  included  in  it.  Even  legend- 
ary lore  and  folk  lore  should  not  be  despised.  Superstitions  are  facts, 
past  superstitions  are  historic  facts,  instructive  and  valuable. 

Augustus  W.  Alexander. 

St,  Louis.  _ 

...... 

NO.  I. 

AN  ABRIDGED  MEMOIR  ON  THE  MISSIONS  OF  THE  COLONY  OF  LOUISIANA,  WRIT- 
TEN BY  FATHER  PHILIBERT  FRANCIS  WATRIN,  JESUIT,  FORMER  MISSIONARY 

IN  LOUISIANA.  YEAR  1 764  OR  I 765. 

[This  document  was  found  among  the  archives  of  the  Propaganda,  at 
Rome,  by  Rev.  H.  Van  der  Sanden,  Chancellor  of  the  Arch  Diocese  of 
St.  Louis,  who  contributes  it  to  the  series  of  Notes  and  Criticisms.  The 
original  memoir  is  written  in  French.  Mr.  D.  Lynch,  S.  J.  of  St.  Louis 
University,  has  turned  it  into  English.  The  note  by  the  Roman  officials 
is  in  the  Italian  tongue.  Father  F.  J.  Vallazzo,  S.  J.  also  of  St.  Louis 
University,  translated  it.  Besides  giving  a resume  of  the  later  Jesuit 
missions  in  Louisiana,  the  document  furnishes  a succinct  and  precise 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  “The  Jesuit  and  Capuchin  War,” 
as  it  was  called,  which  occasioned  no  little  scandal  in  its  day,  at  New 
Orleans.  The  facts  connected  with  the  disputes  between  the  two  religious 
bodies,  as  narrated  by  Father  Watrin,  leave  an  impression  quite  the  oppo- 
site of  that  produced  by  Gayarre’s  account  of  the  same  (ii,  p.  70).  The 
cause,  it  appears  from  this  document,  was  appealed  to  Rome,  and  still 
undecided  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  Louisiana.  I 
think  the  memoir  was  prepared  in  Rome  in  1764  or  1765.  Father  Watrin, 
its  author,  spent  many  years  in  missionary  labor  in  the  Illinois.  Vivier 
{Let.  Ed.  et  Cur.  vii,  p.  85,  ed.  1781)  speaks  of  him  under  the  name  of 
Vattrin , in  1750,  as  being  in  charge  of  a cure  of  French  and  negroes  in 
that  district. — C.~\ 

His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  is  pleased  to 
ask  information  on  the  state  of  the  missions  gf  Louisiana,  I esteem  it 
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an  honor  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  I accept  this  commission  with 
pleasure,  and  regard  it  as  a means  of  gaining  for  this  afflicted  mission  the 
good-will  and  protection  of  his  Eminence.  Thirty  years  spent  in  this 
mission,  as  well  among  the  Indians  as  the  French,  have  fully  qualified  me 
to  know  it  well. 

His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  inquires: 

1st.  How  many  principal  missions  there  are,  etc. 

Reply.  Two:  that  of  the  Capuchin  fathers  and  that  of  the  Jesuits.  To 
these  may  be  added  that  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Foreign  Missions , which 
is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Illinois,  at  the  extreme  north  of  Louisiana.* 
The  mission  of  the  Capuchins  is  the  principal : it  includes  the  most  im- 
portant posts  of  the  colony.  ' 

Namely,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Louis,  from  which  Louisiana 
takes  its  name,f  otherwise  called  the  Mississippi,  is  the  Balize.  On 
arriving  in  this  country,  thirty-one  years  ago,  I saw  still  there  a garrison 
of  a company  of  soldiers,  and  a church.  Since  a long  time  no  missionary 
has  been  there,  and  scarcely  any  inhabitants.  Twenty-five  leagues  beyond 
there  are  two  forts,  opposite  each  other,  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
country.  A chapel  was  erected  and  a Capuchin  father  appointed  chap- 
lain. Soon  after  this  post  was  abandoned.  Five  leagues  further  is  New 
Orleans,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  a city  which,  in  1764,  contained  about 
four  thousand  souls,  including  the  troops  and  the  slaves.  Here  there  are 
five  Capuchin  fathers,  all  fully  occupied,  as,  since  the  exile  of  the  Jes- 
uits, they  alone  serve  two  hospitals,  a house  of  Ursuline  nuns,  with  its 
orphanage,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  and  boarding-school 
in  fine,  the  whole  city. 

Some  leagues  above  New  Orleans  a cure  was  established  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  several  considerable  habitations.];  The  canton  is  called  Chapitou- 
las.  The  post  is  still  an  important  one,  but  the  Capuchins  have  no  longer 
a missionary  there.  It  is  true  that  the  last  two  wars  of  1743  and  1756 
rendered  a voyage  very  difficult  for  those  who  may  have  wished  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  colony. 

Above  the  city  seven  or  eight  leagues,  what  is  called  the  German  Coast 

*The  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions  was  an  ecclesiastical  institution  at  Montreal. — C. 

+This  is  a mistake.  Louisiana  was  named  after  Louis  XIV,  by  Hennepin.  It  would  seem  from  this 
document  that  St.  Louis,  as  the  name  of  the  Mississippi,  was  still  in  use  in  1765. — C. 

JA  concession  is  a tract  of  some  extent  granted  to  be  improved.  A habitation  is  a much  smaller  grant, 
and  its  occupant  is  called  a habitant.  An  establishment  is  a canton  -where  there  are  several  habitations. 

. — Letter  of  Father  Poisson,  1727,  Let.  Edef.  et  Cur.  vi,  f.  387,  ed.  1781. — C. 
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begins.  It  is  fully  six  or  seven  leagues  in  extent.  It  is  provided  with  a 
beautiful  church,  under  the  charge  of  a Capuchin,  Father  Barnabas,  who 
serves  it  well. 

At  forty  leagues  from  New  Orleans  begins  a recent  establishment  called 
Point  Coupee,  which  is  eleven  leagues  in  extent.  A large  and  fine  church 
has  recently  been  built  there.  Father  Irenseus,  a Capuchin,  alone  has 
the  charge  of  this  extensive  parish.  When  the  Jesuits  of  the  Illinois, 
recalled  by  the  decree  against  them,  passed  by  this  post,  Father  Irenaeus 
received  and  treated  them  as  though  they  were  his  brothers. 

The  last  mission  of  the  Capuchins  established  in  these  parts  is  on  Red 
River,  at  the  post  called  Natchitoches,  about  one  hundred  leagues  from 
Point  Coupee,  and  five  from  that  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  route  to  Mexico, 
and  which  is  named  the  Adaies.  The  locality  occupied  by  the  French 
contains  about  the  same  population  as  a small  French  village.  A Capu- 
chin father  resides  here. 

These  reverend  fathers  have  still  another  mission  established  at  Fort 
Mobile,  sixty  leagues  from  New  Orleans.  This  post  was  the  second  in 
importance  of  the  colony.  It  is  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of 
peace.  Father  Ferdinand,  a Capuchin,  curate  of  this  place,  was  ready,  it 
was  said,  to  depart  thence  a short  time  after  the  English  should  have  taken 
possession. 

The  Capuchin  fathers  never  had  charge  of  any  Indian  nation  except  a 
little  village  of  Appalaches,  formerly  attended  by  Spanish  missioners. 
They  were  at  that  time  near  Mobile ; they  removed  not  long  since  to  the 
Natchitoches  region. 

The  second  principal  mission  was  that  of  the  Jesuits.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts:  one  comprising  the  places  less  remote  from  New  Orleans; 
the  other,  the  different  posts  of  the  Illinois  country,  four  hundred  leagues 
from  New  Orleans  in  ascending  the  Mississippi. 

At  New  Orleans,  even,  the  Jesuits  could  be  said  to  have  had  a mission 
confided  to  their  care.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  black  slaves,  who 
belonged  to  them,  supplied  an  object  sufficient  to  exercise  the  zeal  of  one 
of  their  number  at  least.  * 

The  Superior-general,  charged  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, was  required  to  reside  in  that  city. 

* . . . The  rest  of  our  mission  of  Louisiana  consists  of  a residence  at  New  Orleans,  a habitation 

of  some  size  and  in  good  state.  The  income  from  this  habitation  and  the  stipends  allowed  by  the  king, 
sustain  ou!r  missionaries. — Letter  of  Father  Vivier,  1750.  Let.  Ed.  et  Cur.  mi,  p.  8j,  ed.  1781. — C. 
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My  Lords,  the  Bishops  of  Quebec,  since  the  arrangements  made  in  1726, 
had  given  in  charge  to  these  Superiors-general  the  government  of  the 
Ursuline  monastery.*  Another  Jesuit  was  appointed  by  the  king,  almo- 
ner to  the  Royal  Hospital,  to  which  was  attached  the  house  of  the  nuns. 
This  almoner,  besides  attending  the  sick,  had  also  to  instruct  the  girls 
brought  up  in  the  monastery. 

The  Indian  nation  of  Choctaws,  forty  to  fifty  leagues  from  Mobile, 
numbers  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  warriors.  This  mission  was . confided 
to  the  Jesuits.  The  missionaries  who  remained  there  made  no  sensible 
progress  in  the  labors  they  undertook  and  sustained  to  bring  over  to 
Christianity  the  Indians;  but,  at  least,  by  their  constancy  in  laboring 
alone  in  the  midst  of  savage  tribes,  they  rendered  a great  service  to  the 
colony. f They  maintained  the  Choctaws  steadfast  in  alliance  with  the 
French  by  making  that  people  understand  how  greatly  it  was  to  their 
advantage.  Were  the  English  once  established  among  them,  they  could 
easily  raise  the  Choctaws  against  us;  and  in  one  day  this  nation  could 
destroy  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  a city  entirely  destitute  of 
defence. 

In  ascending  Mobile  river  about  a hundred  leagues,  one  meets  with  the 
villages  of  the  Alabama.  There  was  in  this  country  a Jesuit,  charged 
with  the  instruction  as  well  of  the  Indians  as  of  the  French,  who  in  some 
number  were  settled  at  a post.  The  French  were  nearly  all  married  soldiers, 
and  formed  a well  ordered  parish,  especially  after  Father  Le  Roy,  now 
residing  in  Mexico,  succeeded  in  inducing  them  and  the  traders  to  cease 
selling  brandy  to  the  Indians,  a traffic  that  has  ever  rendered  useless  the 
labors  of  missionaries,  or,  at  least,  greatly  hindered  their  fruitfulness. 

* In  1723  Louisiana  was  divided  into  three  great  ecclesiastical  districts.  The  first,  assigned  to  the 
Capuchins,  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Illinois ; the  second,  which  included  the 
districts  of  the  Illinois  and  of  the  Wabash,  to  the  Jesuits;  the  third — the  Alabama  region,  Mobile  and 
Biloxi — was  confided  to  the  Carmelites  (Gayarrd  i,  p.  195).  I know  nothing  as  to  the  Carmelites  ; but 
these  districts  were  soon  changed.  In  1726  (Gayarr^  i,  p.  229)  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  to  which 
Louisiana  then  belonged,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Capuchins  and  the  Jesuits.  The  Superior 
of  the  Jesuits  was  to  reside  at  New  Orleans,  but  precluded  from  exercising  any  ecclesiastical  function 
without  the  permission  of  the  Superior  of  the  Capuchins.  To  carry  out  the  agreement,  the  Jesuits 
arrived  in  Louisiana  in  1727.  The  limitation,  mentioned  by  the  historian,  was  in  derogation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  Louisiana  being  a part  of  his  diocese,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  could 
make  such  appointments  as  he  deemed  best.  The  bishop  disregarded  the  restriction,  assigned  certain 
duties  to  the  Jesuits  at  once,  and  later,  subordinated  the  Capuchins  to  the  Jesuit  Superior-general,  as 
grand  vicar  of  Lower  Louisiana. — C. 

•^Father  Baudoin,  who  in  1750  succeeded  Father  Vitri  as  Superior-general  of  the  Jesuits  of  Louisiana, 
lived  eighteen  years  previously  among  the  Choctaws,  and  only  left  on  account  of  a rising  of  the  nation, 
incited  by  the  English. — Letter  of  Father  Vivier,  17JO,  Let.  Ed.  et  Cur.  vii,  p.  8j,  ed.  1781. — C. 
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But  motives  of  interest  soon  renewed  the  disorder  which  the  zeal  of  the 
missionary  had  abolished.  As  for  the  Indians  of  this  country,  idolatrous 
superstition — that  is  to  say,  the  worship  they  render  to  the  evil  spirit  in 
various  ways — has  always  hindered  the  Christian  religion  from  penetrating 
and  establishing  itself  among  them.  I shall  explain  more  in  detail,  pres- 
ently, the  obstacles  to  the  planting  of  the  faith  among  these  barbarians. 

I leave  for  the  present  the  places  less  remote  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  ascending  this  river  arrive  at  the 
post  of  the  Arkansas,  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  New 
Orleans.  It  is  a six  weeks’  journey,  and  can  be  performed  only  in  boats 
propelled  by  oars.  Formerly  there  were  at  this  post  three  villages  of  the 
aforesaid  nation  ; they  are  now  reduced  to  a single  one.  Close  by  there 
is  a French  village  with  its  fort  and  garrison.  The  Jesuit  missionary  could 
produce  no  impression  upon  the  Arkansas,  superstitious  to  excess.  He 
succeeded  but  indifferently  in  persuading  the  French  to  the  practice  of 
Christian  duties.  The  last  Jesuit  in  that  mission  thought  himself  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  having  for  a chapel  but  an  eating  room,  where  the  fowls 
were  wont  to  enter,  light  upon  the  altar,  etc.  The  behavior  in  this  place 
was  indecent.  Since  long  time  the  officers  commanding  at  this  post 
thought  themselves  stationed  there  only  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  a 
very  lucrative  trade,  and  forgot  the  duty  of  keeping  good  order. 

One  must  yet  travel  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  by  water  to  reach 
the  country  of  the  Illinois.  It  contains  seven  French  villages,  three  of 
which  are  intrusted  to  the  Jesuits,  and  four,  in  two  parishes,  to  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Foreign  Missions.  A Jesuit  was  in  each  of  the  three  vil- 
lages. Besides  these,  there  were  five  villages  of  Illinois  Indians,  namely, 
the  Kaskaskias,  the  Metchigamias,  the  Cahokias,  and  the  Peorias.  All 
these  villages  are  spread  out  over  an  extent  of  twenty-five  leagues. 

Since  the  year  1680  religion  had  begun  to  be  disseminated  among  the 
Illinois.  The  Peorias  alone  have  been  perseveringly  obstinate  in  rejecting 
it.  Next  to  them  the  Cahqkias  were  the  most  difficult  to  be  won  over, 
and  they  at  length  abandoned  the  faith,  as  did  the  Metchigamias.  The 
Kaskaskias,  for  the  most  part,  have  persevered  in  the  Christian  religion, 
despite  the  causes  of  seduction  that  perverted  the  other  villages.  This 
constancy  may  be  attributed  to  the  zeal  and  courage  of  a Jesuit,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  the  salvation  of  these  neophytes.  He  died  three  years 
ago. 

What  has  made  the  Indians  so  little  docile  to  the  teachings  of  the  mis- 
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sionaries  is  their  attachment  to  jugglery,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  worship  of 
the  evil  spirit.  They  honor  him  in  two  ways : First,  by  singing  all  night 
until  daybreak,  as  if  they  attributed  to  the  demon  the  return  of  light. 
Second,  by  invoking  him  under  the  forms  of  the  skins  of  bears,  of  otters 
and  of  dried  crows.  Their  conversion  is  hindered  by  two  other  causes, 
namely:  the  instability  of  marriage — it  is  too  irksome  to  remain  always 
with  the  same  woman  ; and  sloth,  which  stops  them  when  it  is  requisite  to 
assist  regularly  at  the  exercises  of  religion.  But  the  greatest  obstacle  is 
their  excessive  passion  for  brandy.  The  French  are  prohibited  to  sell 
spirits  to  the  Indians.  The  civil  laws,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Church, 
forbid  this  traffic,  but  they  that  should  be  foremost  in  enforcing  the 
observance  of  the  laws  are  the  first  to  violate  them. 

Near  the  seventh  French  village  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois  is  a village 
of  the  Miamis.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  few  of 
these  Indians  have  embraced  religion. 

All  of  these  peoples  are  ignorant.  They  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  • 
our  mysteries,  because  on  the  side  of  reason  they  do  not  experience  the 
least  appearance  of  opposition.  When  they  are  spoken  to  concerning  the 
Great  Spirit,  or  Master  of  Life,  they  understand  well  enough  what  these 
words  signify,  but  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  rendering  worship  to 
this  Sovereign  Being. 

Some  sixty  years  ago,  after  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Illinois 
Indians,  it  was  thought  they  numbered  ten  thousand  souls.  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  to-day  there  are  scarcely  more  than  eight  or  nine  hundred. 
Association  with  the  French  destroys  them.  They  wish  to  enjoy  the 
comfort  in  which  they  see  the  French  live;  they  grow  effeminate  and  can 
no  longer  support  the  exposure  to  which  one  must  be  subjected  in  spite 
of  one’s  self,  when,  as  is  the  case  with  them,  the  winter  is  spent  in  the 
midst  of  the  forests.  Except  the  Choctaws,  who,  as  I have  said,  are 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  strong,  I do  not  think  that  all  the  other 
Indians  together  number  more  than  a thousand.*  But  this  estimate  does 
not  comprise  the  nations  situated  beyond  the  Illinois,  on  the  Missouri, 
another  great  river  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  on  the  banks  of  which 
are  found  : the  Missouris,  the  Kansas,  the  Iowas,  the  Octata,  the  Osages, 
and  the  Panimaha.  These  tribes  have  had  no  missionaries,  but  some 
Canadian  voyageurs,  who  frequented  them  for  the  peltry  trade,  have 
spoken  to  them  of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  and  induced  them  occasion- 


*The  writer  means  warriors. — C. 
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ally  to  permit  their  children  to  be  baptized  in  cases  of  great  danger  of 
death. 

Supposing  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  is  four  thousand, 
I would  be  astonished  if  a man  better  informed  than  I about  Louisiana 
would  allow  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  a country  of  five  hun- 
dred leagues  in  length. 

In  1763,  at  the  time  of  our  banishment,  there  were  in  Louisiana  nine 
Jesuit  missionaries,  instead  of  twelve,  the  number  required  by  the  founda- 
tion ; and  nine  or  ten  Capuchin  fathers.  Father  Meurin  is  the  only 
Jesuit  who  has  remained  in  Louisiana.* 

I hope  his  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  may  be  satisfied  with  this  memoir, 
and  trust  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  excuse  its  want  of  precision. 

P.  F.  Watrin,  Jesuit, 
Former  Missionary  in  Louisiana. 

NOTE  RELATING  TO  FATHER  HILARION  (Hilaire),  CAPUCHIN. 

Father  Hilarion  is  a man  of  great  vivacity,  but  little  capable  of  yielding 
when  he  has  once  taken  a stand.  The  Capuchin  fathers,  from  their  first 
establishment  in  Louisiana,  about  the  year  1720,  in  their  quality  of  pastors 
of  the  city  and  its  environs,  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  India  Com- 
pany then  in  possession  of  Louisiana,  were  at  the  same  time  appointed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  vicars-general  of  the  lower  part  of  the  colony. 
This  power  remained  in  their  hands  until  the  year  1750.  Then  the  late 
Monseigneur  de  Pontbriante,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  some  Capuchin  fathers,  deprived  them  of  the  authority  of  grand 
vicar,  and  appointed  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  to  this  office.  He  made, 
but  in  vain,  a thousand  efforts  to  avoid  this  commission.  The  Capuchin 
fathers,  nevertheless,  believed  the  Jesuits  had  supplanted  them.  They 
even  pretended  that  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  could  not  take  from  them  an 
office  which  they  had  held  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  establishment. 
They  brought  the  affair  before  the  Council  of  New  Orleans,  which  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Jesuits.  Still  many  Capuchins  persisted  in  maintaining 
this  pretended  right.  The  Bishop  positively  ordered  the  Superior  of  the 
Jesuits  to  inderdict  the  Capuchins  if  they  would  not  recognize  the  vicar- 
generalship  which  he  held  from  Monseigneur  de  Pontbriante.  Father 

^Doubtless,  St.  Louis  was  visited  by  some  missionary  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  during  1764 
and  the  first  half  of  1765 ; but  the  earliest  record  of  the  presence  of  one  at  the  new  post  is  an  entry  of 
the  baptism  of  a child,  “under  a tent,’’  September,  1765,  by  Father  S.  L.  Meurin,  mentioned  in  the 
text : Cathedral  Register. — C. 
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Hilarion  was  conspicuous  among  the  refractory.  He  publicly  posted  a 
placard  he  hal  written  against  the  council  which  had  condemned  his  asso- 
ciates. He  was  obliged  to  return  to  France;  but  last  year,  seeing  that 
the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  in  Louisiana,  he  thought  to  profit  of  the 
occasion  to  reinstate  himself.  He  obtained  from  his  friend,  Father  Brest- 
hof,  Provincial  of  Champagne,  permission  to  return  as  superior  to  Louis- 
iana. And  in  effect  he  went  there. 

NOTE  BY  THE  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  PROPAGANDA. 

No  faculties  have  been  granted  to  Father  Maris,  a French  Capuchin, 
living  in  Louisiana.  Still  the  Capuchins  of  the  Province  of  Champagne 
(France)  claim  that  they  had  been  introduced  into  Louisiana  and  estab- 
lished there  in  1722  by  an  ordinance  of  the  commissioners  of  the  council 
of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  which  ordinance  was  renewed  in  1725  and 
confirmed  by  a royal  decree  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  of  the  same  year. 

They  allege,  also,  that  in  the  said  ordinance  it  was  enacted  that  the 
mission  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  adjoining  countries  should  be  administered 
by  them  only — “by  the  Capuchin  fathers  of  the  Province  of  Champagne 
— they  being  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  so  that  no  other  religious  or  secular  priest  can  be  introduced  or 
established  there  without  their  consent.” 

A PP.  Cappucinis  Provinciae  Companiae  sub  auctoritate  R.  Episcopi 
Quebecensis,  quin  alius  Religiosus  aut  presbyter  secularis  absque  illorum 
consensu  introduci  aut  stabiliri  possit.  E. 

In  1726  tfie  Jesuit  fathers  also  were  introduced,  and  in  virtue  of  their 
diploma  and  their  appointment  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  to  the  office  of 
vicars-general,  claimed  to  be  vicars-general ; but  the  Capuchins  insisted 
that  they  were  an  independent  body,  and  refused  obedience.  In  1759, 
recourse  was  had  by  the  vicar-general  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  against 
the  independent  proceedings  of  the  Capuchins.  The  Capuchins  submitted 
their  case,  and  the  Sacred  Congregation  answered,  dilat a (i.  e.,  delayed') 
until  the  Jesuit  fathers  should  be  heard  on  the  subject,  and  that  a written 
account  of  the  proceedings  regarding  the  claims  of  the  Capuchins  be  sent 
to  the  Apostolic  Nuntio  at  Paris.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  anything 
more  was  done,  or  that  the  affair  went  any  further. 

Notices  relating  to  Louisiana , showing  how  the  Capuchins  of  the  Province 
of  Campagne  were  introduced \ A.  D.  1765. 
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NO.  II. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  DE  LEYBA  AND  GEORGE  ROGERS 
CLARK  AND  THE  AMERICAN  AUTHORITIES,  AND  THE  ALLEGED  OFFER  OF  MIL- 
ITARY AID  BY  CLARK  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  ATTACK  ON  ST.  LOUIS  IN  1780.  BY 
OSCAR  W.  COLLET,  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

» 

It  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  that  on  May  26,  1780,  St.  Louis  was  attacked  by  an  Anglo- 
Indian  force.  It  is  asserted  that  some  time  previously  the  Americans  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  tendered  military  aid  to  the  Spanish  Lieutenant- 
Governor  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  any  quarter  on  the 
posts  under  his  command ; and,  specifically,  that  such  tender  was  made 
by  Col.  Clark.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  denied  that  any  such  offers  were 
ever  made,  more  especially  by  Clark ; and,  besides,  it  is  argued  that  the 
law  of  nations  prohibited  American  troops  crossing  the  Mississippi  into 
foreign  territory. 

“In  February,  1779,”  says  the  historian  of  St.  Louis,  “Col.  George 
Rogers  Clark  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis.  Understanding 
from  some  source  that  an  attack  was  meditated  upon  the  village  by  a 
large  force  under  British  influence,  . . . he  at  once  offered  to  the 

Lieutenant-Governor,  De  Leyba,  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  repel 
the  contemplated  attack.  The  offer  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  no 
danger  was  really  apprehended.” 

“In  my  former  sketch  of  the  history  of  St.  Louis,  I had  placed  the 
time  of  this  offer  in  1780.  Satisfied  that  it  was  made  anterior  to  that  year 
. . . I am  not,  however,  permitted  to  withdraw  the  statement  that 

such  an  offer  was  made.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  then  living,  upon  whose 
authority  it  was  then  made , leaves  in  my  mind  no  room  to  doubt  the  fact.”* 
Primm  may  not  be  strictly  accurate  in  fixing  the  time  of  this  offer  by 
certain  events  ; but  that  does  not  affect  the  credibility  of  those  from  whom 
he  derived  his  information ; as,  according  to  the  canon  of  the  learned  his- 
torian of  Greece,  “experience  proves  that  scarcely  any  amount  of  varia- 
tion as  to  the  time,  or  circumstances  of  a fact,  in  the  authors  who  record 
it,  can  be  a sufficient  ground  for  doubting  its  reality.  ”f  Omitting  details, 
it  is  substantially  asserted,  first',  that  a tender  of  aid  was  made  to  the 

* ‘ Primm’s  Historical  Address,’  1847,  p.  9.  [The  italics  are  mine.] 

+‘ThirwaH’s  Greece,’  1.  p.  332. 
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Spaniards  previous  to  the  attack  of  1780;  next , that  the  tender  was  by 
Clark  ; and,  last,  that  the  authority  for  the  statement  was  the  testimony 
of  contemporaneous  witnesses,  still  living  when  it  was  first  published.  It 
is  always  unsafe  to  reject  the  statements  made  by  those  who  professed  to 
have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  they  bore  testimony, 
unless  a mistake  can  be  shown  with  certainty ; and  in  this  particular 
instance,  whether  or  no  Primm  has  reproduced  the  facts  which  occurred 
precisely  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  it  is  to  be  presumed  on  the 
very  face  of  his  narrative,  in  any  case,  that  there  was  a real  fact  at  bottom 
which  if  not  identical  with  the  one  stated  in  some  accidental  feature,  was  so 
closely  analogous  that,  without  straining  historic  truth,  it  may  be  taken 
as  substantially  the  same. 

This  view,  however,  is  not  accepted  by  every  one.  The  writers  of  the 
chapters  relating  to  the  period  in  the  recent  ‘History  of  St.  Louis,’  Pro- 
fessor Waterhouse  and  Mr.  Billon,  are  its  uncompromising  opponents. 
They  offer  in  support  of  the  negative  an  argument  which,  as  the  latest 
and  most  complete  presentation  of  that  side  of  the  question,  may  be 
taken  as  the  summing  up  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  After  criti- 
cizing sharply  Primm’s  chronological  discrepancies,  and  commenting 
unfavorably  on  the  change  of  date  between  his  first  and  last  address,  they 
proceed  to  say:  “No  records  are  cited  in  verification  of  either,  or  in  ex- 
planation of  the  change ; but  neither  of  the  dates  is  correct,  for  the  simple 

reason  that  Clark  never  made  any  offer  of  assistance It  is 

obvious  that  Colonel  Clark  would  not  offer  relief  before  he  learned  there 
was  any  danger;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  De  Leyba  would  not  solicit 
succor  if  it  had  already  been  tendered  him.”*  This  is  certainly  very  funny- 

Argumentative  objections,  at  their  very  best,  are  an  unsatisfactory  an- 
swer to  personal  testimony  of  which  the  honesty  and  competency  are 

*Scharff, ' History  of  St.  Louis  City  and  County  ,’p.  217.  [The  italics  are  mine.]  Note. — When  an  author 
professes  to  cite  the  testimony  of  contemporaneous  witnesses,  believed  to  be  competent  and  disinterested, 
communicated  to  him  orally  by  them,  which  testimony,  previously  preserved  only  in  the  memory  of  indi- 
viduals, he  has  committed  to  writing  for  the  first  time,  such  writing  is  a record  ; and  this  testimony  thus 
recorded  is  original  authority  and  entitled  to  full  credence. 

The  true  issue  is,  not  whether  Clark,  in  this  year  or  that,  tendered  aid,  but  whether  he  ever  “ made 
any  offer  of  assistance.”  This  is  met  by  a universal  denial,  he  never  did.  The  argument  offered  to 
prove  the  negative,  whether  intended  as  a dilemma  or  not,  is  worthless;  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
whereas  it  is  predicated  of  both  propositions  that  they  are  obvious  —that  is,  true  on  their  face — in  point 
of  fact  they  are  not  obvious,  but  mere  hypothetical  opinions,  and  false.  And,  besides,  the  first  is  simply 
a begging  of  the  very  question  to  be  proved,  and  then  assuming  it  as  an  evident  proposition  ; and  the 
second,  the  imputation  of  a line  of  conduct  to  DeLeyba  which[  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  would  fol- 
low, whereas  the  opposite  was  what  was  natural,  and  which,  as  the  event  proves,  he  did  take. 
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unimpeached.  “ No  records  are  cited  in  verification”  of  what  these  writers 
so  emphatically  assert  to  be,  “no  testimony and  in  the  absence  of  both, 
it  is  not  within  the  power  of  man  to  establish  the  negative.  Clark  and 
De  Leyba  were  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy,  as  well  as  in  correspond- 
ence with  each  other.  The  offer  may  have  been  made  orally.  How  is  it 
possible  to  disprove  it  ? It  may  have  been  made  in  writing  also,  for 
Clark  sent  the  Lieutenant-Governor  a number  of  letters.*  They  are  in 
Spain,  as  are  all  of  De  Leyba’s  papers,  and  probably  have  not  been 
inspected  for  three-quarters  of  a century,  f Who  can  speak  as  to  their 
contents  ? 

The  writers  cited  say  further  : 

It  is  indeed  true  that  De  Leyba  applied  to  Clark  for  aid.  His  motive  in  making  the  request  was 
probably  a fear  that  lawless  Indians  in  their  indiscriminate  pursuit  of  plunder  might  cross  the  river  and 
commit  depredations  within  his  province.  There  is  no  proof  that  Col.  Clark  promised  the  solicited  aid. 

Even  if  he  was  not  fully  occupied  with  the  responsible  duties  of  defending  the  conquests  which  he 
had  made,  he  may  have  prudently  declined  to  infringe  the  law  of  nations.  He  was  well  aware  that  he 
had  no  right  to  march  his  troops  into  foreign  territory  to  fight  the  battles  of  Spain.  It  was  his  duty  to 
observe  the  American  policy  of  neutrality. X 

What  a wonderfully  big  structure  to  be,  built  out  of  nothing.  It  is  not 
fact,  nor  history,  nor  argument,  but  guesses,  assumptions  and  imagina- 
tions. But  when  a man  once  gets  such  a bee  in  his  bonnet  he  is  sure  to 
go  astray.  We  shall,  presently,  see  more  about  Clark  having. “no  right 
to  march  his  troops  into  foreign  territory  to  fight  the  battles  of  Spain,” 
and  “his  duty  to  observe  neutrality;”  but  it  may  be  worth  while,  just 
here,  to  note  that,  according  to  Dr.  Draper,  “ there  was  a party  of  Spanish 
allies”  with  Col.  Montgomery’s  expedition  sent  out  from  Cahokia  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  1780,  in  the  direction  of  Rock  River.  § “The  law  of 
nations,”  or  political  boundaries  did  not,  it  would  seem,  prevent  Spanish 
troops  from  marching  along  side  American  soldiers  in  Illinois,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  fighting  the  battles  of  the  colonists.  || 

What  were  the  relations  between  Clark  and  the  Spaniards,  De  Leyba 
particularly  ? Happily  we  are  able  to  ascertain  from  the  best  authority. 
In  his  sketch  of  the  campaign  in  the  Illinois  country,  Clark  writes:  “Our 
friends,  the  Spanyards,  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  convince  me  of 
their  friendship,  a correspondence  immediately  commenced  between  the 

*' Clark’s  Campaign  in  the  Illinois  Country p.  35. 

+'  Report  on  Canadian  Archives,’  1883,  p.  14. 

JScharff,  p.  222.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  an  American  policy  of  neutrality  at  that  date. 

£W.  H.  S.  Coll,  ix,  p.  291-92. 

\\NoU. — This  is  the  first  and  only  instance  on  record  of  American  and  Spanish  troops  acting  in  con- 
cert as  a military  force  waging  war. 
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Governour  and  myself.”*  This  was  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Kas- 
kaskia.  Again,  . . . “ the  French  and  Spainyards  appearing  so  fond 

of  us  confused  them  (the  Indians).”-)”  Once  more:  “An  intimacy  had  com- 
menced between  Don  Levbrau,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Western  Illinois, 
and  myself;  he  omitted  nothing  in  his  Power  to  prove  his  Attachment  to 
the  Americans  with  such  openness  as  left  room  for  a doubt ; as  I was 
never  before  in  the  compy  of  any  Spanish  gent  I was  much  surprised 
in  my  expectations  ; for  instead  of  finding  that  reserve  thought  peculiar  to 
that  Nation,  I here  saw  not  the  least  symptoms  of  it,  freedom  almost  to 
excess  gave  the  greatest  pleasure.”];  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  time 
when  he  was  at  Cahokia  and  subsequently. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Spaniards  and  Americans,  and  their  respective 
chiefs,  in  1778-80,  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  DeLeyba  and  Clark  early 
in  correspondence,  and  a little  later  exchanging  visits  in  intimate  personal 
intercourse.  The  Spanish  garrison  at  St.  Louis  could  scarcely  have  num- 
bered more  than  twenty-five  men — a force  totally  inadequate  to  repel  a 
serious  attack,  as  there  were  neither  forts  nor  fortifications,  and  the  troop 
at  St.  Genevieve  probably  not  more  than  half  as  many.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred  that  Clark  was  fully  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  posts 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  All  this,  indeed,  does  not,  of  itself,  prove 
that  a tender  of  aid  was  made  by  the  American  colonel  to  his  friend  De- 
Leyba; but  it  increases  the  probability  of  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
upon  whom  Primm  relied,  and,  in'  connection  with  other  facts,  removes 
doubts  of  Primm’s  statements. 

There  is  a fact  worth  noting  which  seems  to  have  been  disregarded  by 

*‘Clark’s  Campaign  in  the  Illinois  Country,’  p.  35.  ’f'Clark’s  Campaign,’  p.  38. 

ipClark’s  Campaign,’  p.  46.  Note. — Fernando  de  Leyba, Captain  in  the  Infantry  Regiment  of  Louisi- 
ana, Commander-in-Chief  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  western  part  of  the  Illinois,  was  in  com- 
mand at  St.  Louis  from  June  14,  1777,  to  June  27,  1780,  when  he  died.  According  to  traditional  report 
in  St.  Louis  generally  accepted  [see  Primm , p.  10,  who,  however,  exaggerates],  De  Leyba  was  given  to 
conviviality,  and  indulged  occasionally  over  much  in  the  wine  cup.  Clark  himself  was  fond  of  pleasure 
and  his  glass.  It  is  not  unlikely  the  “intimacy,”  he  speaks  of,  and  the  “freedom,  almost  to  excess,” 
that  “gave  the  greatest  pleasure,”  were  illustrated  in  social  entertainments  in  which  he  and  De  Leyba» 
boon  companions  for  the  time  being,  -put  aside  reserve  and  enjoyed  themselves  freely.  On  these  occa- 
sions Clark  probably  preferred  the  stronger  stimulant  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  and  the  Spaniard 
chose  the  weaker,  but  equally  effective,  juice  of  the  grape. 

There  was,  besides,  another  tie  uniting  Clark  and  DeLeyba,  which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked, 
namely,  Francis  Vigo.  This  gentleman  early  interested  himself  in  Clark’s  success,  and  was  practically 
active  in  promoting  it ; their  relations  were  certainly  intimate.  Vigo  was  not  only  a personal  friend  of 
De  Leyba,  but  connected  with  him  in  business.  When  the  J3panish|  Lieutenant-Governor  died,  he 
appointed  Vigo  his  testamentary  executor,  gep  La\v,  CpjplV  • fii^tojy  of  Viqcenqes  j ’ r.  s?§,  ‘ Clark’s 
Campaign,’  p,  62  ; De  Leyba’s  Will,  MS, 
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writers  who  have  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  showing,  or  who  take  for 
granted  there  was  no  reason  on  the  face  of  things,  why  Clark  should 
have  made  a tender  of  aid.  “Occasionally  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Louis 
would  send  up  a gun-boat  to  seize  everything  of  the  kind  (furs  and  peltries 
deposited  at  Prairie  du  Chien)  as  so  much  confiscated  property,  having 
been  gathered  by  British  traders  on  Spanish  territory,  and  without  license 
or  permission.”*  Such  proceedings,  it  may  well  be  inferred,  were  a prox- 
imate cause  of  danger  to  St.  Louis;  for  what  more  likely  than  that,  at  any 
time,  retaliation  should  be  attempted,  and  the  Spanish  post  made  to  suffer 
for  the  loss  its  rulers  had  inflicted  upon  northern  English  traders.  In  fact 
it  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  these  repeated  seizures  had  some  in- 
fluence in  bringing  on  the  attack  which  was  actually  made  in  1780.  And 
further,  if  the  part  attributed  by  Reynolds,  + and  by  Grignon,^  and  by 
Paul  Ducharme  § to  Jean  Marie  Ducharme,  as  instigating  that  attack, 
had  any  substantial  foundation  in  fact,  then  it  would  seem  certain  that 
rumors  of  intended  vengeance  against  the  village  were  current  even  before 
Clark  captured  Kaskaskia.  In  such  case  the  rumors  would  have  reached 
his  ears;  and,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  were  sufficient  to  put  him  on 
his  guard  and  induce  the  tender  of  aid  should  aid  be  required.  || 

*Brisbois’  Recollections:  W.  H.  S.  Coll,  ix,  p.  289. 

Reynolds’  Pioneer  History/  p.  98.  £W.  H.  S.  Coll.,  iii,  p.  231. 

$ W.  H.  S.  Coll.,  iii,  p.  233.  Paul  was  the  son  of  Jean  Marie  Ducharme. 

Note. — The  last  three  cited  authorities  independently  concur  in  indicating  Jean  Marie  Ducharme  as 
the  chief  instigator  of  the  attack,  in  revenge  for  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  his  property  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  objected  that  the  cause  assigned  is  insufficient,  since  as  that  confiscation,  according  to 
records  in  St.  Louis,  occurred  in  1773,  he  would  scarcely,  after  repressing  his  anger  so  long,  have  given 
way  to  it  in  1780.  But  it  appears  that  Ducharme  continued  his  traffic  with  the  Indians  on  the  Spanish 
side  of  the  river  after  the  date  of  the  occurrence  in  1773,  and  he  may  have  suffered  a second  seizure,  or 
his  goods  been  captured  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  and  thus  the  remembrance  of  the  old  loss  revived  with  all 
ts  bitterness,  and  stirred  him  up  to  vengeance. 

|| Note. — During  the  time  Clark  was  holding  a council  at  Cahokia,  soon  after  the  taking  of  Kaskas- 
kia, he  was  visited  by  delegations  of  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  north,  even  as  far  distant  as  five 
hundred  miles,  and  the  borders  of  the  lakes ; and  he  had  afterwards  a number  of  persons  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Indians  among  those  who  had  treated  with  him.  [‘Clark’s  Campaign,’  pp.  41,  46,  48]. 
He  had  the  best  opportunity  to  inform  himself,  and  doubtless  was  fully  informed  of  the  temper  of  the 
Indians  and  of  everything  going  on  in  the  northwest. 

The  correspondence  of  Rocheblave  and  Hamilton  with  Carleton  and  Haldimand,  is  full  of  charges  of 
alleged  complicity  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  rebel  Americans,  their  giving  aid  to  Willing  in  his  brigand- 
age along  the  British  side  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  of  their  constant  intrigues  with  the  Indians 
east  of  the  river.  The  hostility  of  the  English  to  the  Spaniards  is  plain  ; besides,  they  must  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  relations  of  Clark  with  DeLeyba. 

January  13,  1779,  Lt.  Gov.  Hamilton  writes  from  Vincennes  to  Gov.  Galvez,  expressing  a hope  that 
the  commerce  in  gunpowder  with  the  rebels  will  be  prohibited  from  New  Orleans ; that  if  an  asylum  be 
granted  the  rebels,  who  have  given  put  that  in  the  event  of  a force  coming  against  them  they  will  take 
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Col.  John  Todd  was  appointed  civil  commandant  at  the  request  of  Clark.* 
He  arrived  in  May,  1799,  and  his  instructions  soon  after  reached  him.f 
We  learn  from  his  original ‘Note  Book’  that  he  was  directed  to  tender  friend- 
ship and  services  to  the  Spanish  commandant  near  Kaskaskia  (DeLeyba), 
and  cultivate  the  strictest  connection  with  his  people ; also,  that  Gov. 
Henry  intrusted  him  with  a letter  for  the  Spanish  Governor  which  he 
was  to  deliver  in  person.%  It  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  Patrick 
Henry’s  letter  was  delivered  at  the  earliest  convenient  moment,  and  that, 
among  other  things,  it  contained  a tender  of  aid  in  case  of  need. 

Mindful  of  the  duty  given  him  in  charge,  on  August  9,  1799,  Todd 
wrote  to  Cartabona  at  St.  Genevieve,  and  DeLeyba  at  St.  Louis,  propos- 
ing commercial  arrangements  mutually  advantageous  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Americans,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  English.  He  informs  the  Span- 
iards that  Colonel  Clark  had  not  yet  departed  from  Post  Vincennes ; and 
further,  should  they  be  attacked  by  any  enemies,  and  he  can  be  of  service 
to  them,  he  is  ordered  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia — Governor  Henry — to 
give  them  aid.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  this  means,  no  mistak- 
ing the  pointed  reference  to  Clark.  At  a single  stroke  Todd’s  ‘Note  Book’ 
sweeps  away  the  whole  mesh  woven  out  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  hindran- 
ces to  Clark  crossing  the  Mississippi  and  fighting  the  battles  of  Spain.  Now 
let  us  apply  to  the  undoubted  historic  facts  supplied  by  this  ‘Note  Book’ 
the  same  reasoning  and  in  the  very  words  of  the  argument,  names  alone 
changed,  with  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  overthrow  Primm:  “ It  is 

*Under  act,  October,  1778,  ‘Butler’s  Ky.’  p.  65.  Clark’s  Campaign,’  p.  84. 

£Col.  John  Todd’s  ‘Note  Book,’  with  his  letter  of  instructions  annexed:  M.  S.  in  Archives  Chicago 
Historical  Society.  A synopsis  of  the  ‘Note  Book’  is  given  in  Mason’s  ‘Illinois  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.’ 

refuge  in  Spanish  territory,  the  Spanish  post  (St.  Louis)  will  be  attacked  [Report  on  Canadian  Archives, 
1882.  p.  25]. 

January  24,  1779,  Hamilton  to  Haldemand—  Inter  al  . orders  to  Captain  Bloomer  at 

Natchez,  engaged  in  intercepting  rebel  supplies  from  New  Orleans.  Believes  there  is  war  with  both 
France  and  Spain,  but  has  no  word  to  justify  him  in  offensive  measures.  [Idem.  p.  26.] 

November  20,  1779,  Major  De  Peyster,  at  Detroit,  to  Haldimand. — Is  urging  the  Indians  to  prevent 
Clark  from  building  a fort  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  ; this  will  take  him  off  the  Illinois  country  and 
enable  Gov.  St.  Clair  to  surprise  Fort  Louis  at  Pincore.  [Idem.  p.  33].  St.  Louis  at  an  early  day  was 
nicknamed  Pain  Court , which  by  elision  and  making  one  word  of  two,  became  Pancore.  (See  W.  H. 
S.  Coll.,  p.  231-2).  Grignon  says  the  attack  on  St.  Louis  was  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  Gen. 
Sinclair  [W.  H.  S.  Coll.,  p.  232],  and  Stoddard,  [p.  79]  that  he  planned  it. 

February  12,  1780,  Haldimand  to  DePeyster — approves  of  employing  the  Wabash  Indians  to  prevent 
Clark  establishing  himself  Sat  the  Falls.  Sinclair  should  strike  the  Illinois.  [Report  on  Canadian 
Archives,  1882.  p.  33]. 

March  8,  1780,  De  Peyster  to  Haldimand — what  he  proposes  doing  will  facilitate  Sinclair’s  movements 
on  the  Mississippi.  [Idem.,  p.  34.] 
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obvious,”  say  Professor  Waterhouse  and  Mr.  Billon,  “that  Governor 
Henry  would  not  offer  relief  before  he  learned  there  was  danger,  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  De  Leyba  would  not  solicit  succor  if  it  had  already  been 
tendered.”  But  Henry  did  offer  relief  whether  there  was  any  danger  or 
not,  of  which  he  had  no  information,  and  De  Leyba  did  solicit  succor 
after  it  had  been  tendered,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  in  the  name  of  a 
great  State — a palmary  illustration  of  the  unwisdom  of  opposing  theoreti- 
cal and  hypothetical  argumentation  to  the  testimony  of  contemporaneous 
witnesses.  Had  we  nothing  more  than  the  simple  fact  that  De  Leyba,  a 
Spanish  commandant,  did  appeal  to  Clark,  an  American  colonel,  to  come 
wii.h  his  troops  to  his  aid,  it  should  of  itself  be  taken  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a previous  promise,  or  offer,  to  be  redeemed 
whenever  the  moment  of  need  was  at  hand. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  following  conclusions  appear  legitimate, 
namely  : First , Primm’s  statement  that  Clark  tendered  aid  to  De  Leyba 
in  case  of  need,  though  inexact  as  to  the  accident  of  date,  is  to  be  held  as 
substantially  correct.  Second , that  it  is  probable  Governor  Henry  made 
a like  tender  of  aid  in  his  letter  to  De  Leyba,  which  must  have  been 
placed  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  hands  early  in  the  summer  of  1779. 
Third , that  it  is  certain  such  tender  was  officially  renewed  by  Todd  in 
virtue  of  positive  instructions  from  the  State  of  Virginia.  Foiirth,  that 
any  and  every  such  offer,  whenever  and  by  whomever  made,  necessarily 
included  at  that  time  the  personal  services  of  Clark  with  his  troops,  and, 
if  there  was  occasion,  their  crossing  into  Spanish  territory  and  fighting 
the  battles  of  Spain. 


Oscar  W.  Collet. 
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THE  FORKS  OF  THE  MUSKINGUM. 

The  valley  of  the  Muskingum  embraces  not  far  from  one-fourth  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  including  seventeen  counties  several  of  them  beyond  the 
average  of  Ohio  counties  in  area,  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  popula- 
tion and  development.  The  stream  itself,  in  length  and  breath,  far  exceeds 
any  other  in  the  State.  The  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  the  Ter- 
ritory— afterwards  included  in  the  State — was  made  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river,  and  a large  part  of  the  earlier  immigrants  found  access  to  their  new 
homes  by  it.  Taking  ark  or  flatboat,  a pirogue  at  Redstone  or  Fort 
Pitt,  or  Wheeling,  and  floating  down  the  Ohio  to  Marietta,  they  poled  or 
were  drawn  by  horses  along  the  main  stream  or  its  tributaries  to  or  quite 
near  their  new  homes.  The  early  settlers  recognized  it  as  a great  artery 
of  trade,  and  along  its  usually  placid  but  frequently  swollen  and  muddy 
waters  floated  many  a craft  well  laden  with  corn,  bacon,  flour,  whiskey 
and  other  products  of  food  for  pioneer  life.  Until  the  building  of  the 
Ohio  Canal,  fair  sized  steamboats  plowed  its  waters  their  whole  length. 
The  State,  in  its  ordering  of  internal  improvements,  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  the  stream  and  gave  it  its  great  slack  water  system.  At  this  time 
the  general  government  was  expending  many  thousands  of  dollars  at  its 
mouth  in  the  construction  of  an  ice  harbor  for  all  the  craft  plying  upon  it 
and  upon  the  upper  Ohio.  Directly  upon  its  banks  are  located  the  thriv- 
ing little  cities  of  Marietta,  McConnellsville,  Zanesville  and  Coshocton, 
while  its  chief  tributaries  are  graced  by  such  flourishing  and  attractive 
places  as  Cambridge,  New  Philadelphia,  Canton,  Massillon,  Wooster, 
Ashland,  Mansfield,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Newark. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth  the  river  parts 
(using  the  phraseology  of  the  olden  rather  than  of  the  modern  time). 
The  right  hand  branch  was  once  best  known  as  the  Little  Muskingum,  but 
upon  the  maps  and  in  the  histories  of  the  present  century,  it  has  been 
called  the  Tuscarawas.  The  other,  a left  hand  branch,  was  until  quite 
recent  times  more  generally  called  the  Whitewoman,  but  the  Indian 
name  Walhonding,  said  to  mean  Whitewoman,  has  come  with  passing 
years  to  be  more  approved  and  used. 
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This  parting  of  the  river  was  in  very  early  maps  a well  marked  locality 
and  was  designated  “The  Forks  of  the  Muskingum.”  Few  localities  have 
had  more  interest  for  the  antiquarian  and  the  student  of  American  his- 
tory. Few  have  been  the  sites  of  more  impressive,  touching  and  widely 
important  transactions.  Few  spots  are  more  worthy  of  the  interest  of 
our  American  people.  It  was  a favorite  spot  with  the  Indians.  The 
slowly  moving,  gracefully  curving  streams,  the  wide  valleys,  the  moder- 
ately elevated  and  handsomely  moulded  neighboring  hills,  the  rich  corn 
soil,  the  splendid  forests,  the  abundant  game,  especially  the  deer  (Muskin- 
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gum  is  said  to  mean  Elk’s  Eye,  the  emblem  of  placid  beauty),  all  con- 
spired to  attract  the  red  man,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  has  never  been 
charged  with  want  of  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  or  destitution  of  sen- 
timent of  a somewhat  poetic  sort.  To  the  hunters  and  trappers,  and  ex- 
plorers and  missionary  priests,  during  the  time  of  the  French  occupancy, 
before  Ft.  Duquesene  became  Ft.  Pitt,  it  was  a readily  found  and  quite 
familiar  place.  It  was  the  location  of  the  chief  town  and  capital  of  one 
of  the  best  nations  of  Indians  known  to  the  Fathers — the  Delawares  who 
coming  from  the  east  and  already  leavened  by  the  philanthropy  of  Penn 
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and  the  Christianity  of  the  Presbyterians  in  upper  New  Jersey,  and  of  the 
Moravians  on  the  banks  of  the  Lehigh  found  here  a home  to  their  liking, 
and  as  we  shall  see  barely  escaped  complete  recognition  by  the  Colonial 
Congress  as  a coordinate  and  coequal  part  of  the  colonial  system  of 
government.  To  this  capital  frequently  repaired  such  chieftains  as  Logan 
and  Cornstalk,  and  it  was  the  cherished  home  of  Netawatwees,  White 
Eyes,  Hilbuck  and  other  famous  braves.  It  is  a locality  where  was  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  grandest  “victories  of  peace  ” afforded  by  the  annals 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  arena  of  a struggle  bearing  relation  most  clearly 
and  powerfully  to  the  fate  of  our  Revolutionary  War  and  all  the  subse- 
quent glory  of  this  great  band.  It  was  the  theatre  of  most  notable 
Christian  heroism  and  successful  work  in  the  conflict  between  savagery 
and  civilization. 

Immediately  at  the  forks  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  not  in  the 
delta  between  the  branches,  was  the  Indian  town  of  Goschachgunk,  mod- 
ernized and  mollified  into  Coshocton.  As  described  by  the  English  speak- 
ing explorers,  it  was  in  that  day  a very  noticeable  place.  From  two  to 
four  score  of  houses  built  of  logs  and  limbs  and  bark,  were  arranged  in 
two  parallel  rows,  making  a regular  street  between.  Prominent  among 
these  houses  was  the  Council  House,  a great  booth  in  which  the  big 
braves  of  the  different  tribes,  no  doubt  much  after  the  manner  of  later 
legislators,  smoked  their  pipes  and  made  their  largely  buncombe  speeches. 
At  one  time  seven  hundred  Indian  warriors  assembled  at  the  town. 
This  was  probably  in  the  spring  of  1778.  Usually,  and  as  to  the  mass  of 
them,  the  Delaware  Indians  were,  from  influences  already  referred  to,  in- 
clined to  peace,  and  entertained  friendly  feelings  for  the  whites.  Indeed, 
they  were  often  tauntedby  the  neighboring  tribes  as  being  “ women,”  and 
were  often  remarked  about  as  having  too  many  captives  ; they  making  exer- 
tions to  keep  as  such  those  commonly  appointed  by  other  Indians  to  the 
tomahawk  or  stake.  When  the  Revolutionary  War  was  begun,  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  can  be  readily  seen,  to  secure  at 
least  the  neutrality  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  two  treaties  were  made  at 
Pittsburgh  in  successivefiyears,  1775  and  1776,  binding  to  this  neutrality  the 
Delawares  and  some  of  the  immediately  adjacent  tribes.  At  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  of  1777,  the  hatchet  was  sent  out  from  Detroit,  the 
British  headquarters,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Wyandots  and  Shawnees 
and  others.  The  report  was  that  it  was  to  be  sent  also  to  the  Delawares, 
and  if  they  declined  they  would  be  treated  as  common  enemies  and  at- 
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tacked  at  once  by  the  British  and  their  allies.  A part  of  the  nation, 
namely  the  Wolf  tribe,  under  the  control  of  Captain  Pipe,  always  the 
more  warlike,  did  not  fancy  the  neutrality.  But  the  influence  of  White 
Eyes  and  others  was  paramount,  and  the  hatchet  was  offered  and  refused 
three  times  during  the  summer.  On  the  the  ninth  of  March,  1778,  a grand 
council  was  held.  Many  of  the  young  warriors  appeared  in  paint  and 
with  plumes.  The  Shawnees  were  hot  for  the  fray,  and  showed  their 
British  muskets  and  the  powder  sent  from  Detroit.  The  ignoble  trio  of 
go-betweens  and  desperadoes,  Alexander  McKee,  Matthew  Elliott  and 
Simon  Girty  and  others,  had  been  for  months  most  persistent  in  trying  to 
inflame  the  Delawares.  A sergeant  and  twenty  privates,  deserters  from 
Fort  Pitt,  had  recently  passed  through  the  town  on  their  way  to  the 
British  Indians  and  Detroit.  The  air  was  full  of  stories,  representing  that 
the  British  had  thoroughly  vanquished  the  colonists  along  all  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  were  driving  them  to  the  westward.  Captain  Pipe  thought  his 
time  had  now  come  to  supplant  White  Eyes  and  his  peace  policy,  and 
was  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  effect  this.  The  best  the  peaceful  chief 
could  do  was  to  have  the  declaration  of  war  postponed  for  ten  days. 
Meanwhile,  word  of  the  crisis  had  been  borne  to  the  American 
officers  at  Fort  Pitt.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  was  recognized, 
and  General  Hand  offered  a liberal  reward  to  any  who  would  go  to 
Goschackgunk  in  the  interest  of  peace.  Heckewelder,  the  Moravian 
missionary,  and  Schebosh,  an  Indian  convert  then  at  the  fort,  at 
length  agreed  to  go,  and  riding  day  and  night  without  stopping, 
except  to  feed  their  horses,  and  in  constant  danger  from  war  parties  that 
lurked  in  the  forests,  they  reached  Gnadenhutten  on  the  eighth  day  of 
the  ten  stipulated  for  by  White  Eyes.  Here  Schebosh  was  compelled  by 
weakness  to  stop,  but  the  determined  Heckewelder — hardly  able  to  sit  in 
his  saddle  with  the  weight  of  discouragement  by  no  means  lightened  at 
what  had  been  learned  at  the  missionary  settlement  up  the  river,  and  with 
only  a native  assistant,  named  John  Martin  to  accompany  him — pressed 
on,  and  at  ten  o’clock  of  the  ninth  day  of  delay  of  the  war  declaration 
reached  Goschackgunk.  The  Indians  met  him  with  dark  and  sullen 
faces.  Even  White  Eyes  had  seemingly  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  for 
a time  withheld  any  greeting.  Heckewelder,  holding  aloft  the  documents 
he  had  brought  from  the  commandant  at  Fort  Pitt,  earnestly  addressed 
the  people  from  his  house.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  at  once  changed. 
The  missions  from  the  colonists  were  accepted.  White  Eyes  and  his 
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peace  policy  were  again  in  the  ascendancy.  Warlike  preparations  ceased, 
and  Captain  Pipe  and  his  adherents  left  the  town  in  great  chagrin.  The 
Delawares  still  stood  as  a wall  between  the  British  Indians  and  the  little 
company  of  American  soldiers  and  settlers  in  the  West.  The  struggling 
forces  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  subjected  to  no  fire  in  the  rear. 
Looking  at  the  probable  consequences  of  a different  decision,  may  it  not 
be  rightfully  claimed  that  a grand  victory  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  of 
the  American  colonists  was  won  at  the  Forks  of  the  Muskingum?  Sub- 
sequently, indeed,  chiefly  by  the  machinations  of  Girty,  a part  of  the 
nation  was  led  to  join  the  British  Indians,  but  they  were  too  few  and  it 
was  too  late  to  do  the  colonists  much  harm.  In  the  later  part  of  1778, 
the  rightful  authorities  of  the  nation  made  a complete  treaty  of  alliance 
with  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  therein  providing  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a cherished  project  of  White  Eyes — that  the  Delawares  should 
be  represented  in  the  Colonial  Congress,  ultimately  to  become  as  a Chris- 
tian Indian  State,  one  of  the  United  States. 


LITCHTENAU. 


Something  over  a mile  south  of  Goschackgunk,  and  in  view  from  “the 
Forks,”  was  another  Indian  town,  occupied  by  Moravian  Indians,  and 
called  Lichtenau,  or  “Pastures  of  Light.”  At  the  request  of  Netawat- 
wees,  Kilbuck  and  White  Eyes,  this  town  had  been  established  in  close 
proximity  to  Goschackgunk  (afterwards  sometimes  distinguished  as  “the 
heathen  town”)  in  hope  of  its  Christian  influence  thereupon.  On  the 
twelfth  of  April,  1776,  Zeisberger  and  Heckewelder,  at  the  head  of  eight 
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families,  numbering  thirty-five  persons,  arrived  from  Gnadenhutten,  the 
mission  town  on  the  Tuscarawas,  and  on  the  next  morning,  after  pro- 
tracted devotional  exercises,  began  the  felling  of  trees  for  their  new  homes. 
The  town  grew  rapidly  ; the  mission  work  left  by  Zeisberger  and  Hecke- 
welder  in  the  care  chiefly  of  Rev.  William  Edwards,  prospered  greatly. 
A grandson  of  Netawatwees  and  a number  of  the  other  head  men,  having 
been  baptized,  removed  from  the  capital  and  became  residents  of  the  new 
town.  The  place  soon  fitted  the  name,  and  was  described  as  situated  “in 
a meadow  beautiful  by  nature  and  brightened  by  grace.”  At  one  time  the 
Christian  Indians  from  all  the  Tuscarawas  towns  were  gathered  into  Lich- 
tenau,  in  consequence  of  corrupting  influences  and  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  and  remained  for  about  a year.  Their  thus  greatly 
multiplied  population  may  account  for  a plague,  reported  to  have  prevailed 
about  that  time  at  the  town,  which  is  given  as  the  explanation  in  later 
times  for  the  great  graveyard  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  early 
white  settlers  in  that  locality.  But  as  the  number  of  graves  was  very 
large,  and  there  is  a large  mound  forty  feet  high  a few  hundred  yards 
away,  many  have  accepted  the  theory  that  therein  were  deposited  the 
bones  of  the  dead  of  numerous  tribes  or  of  several  generations.  It  is 
well  known  that,  as  to  some  of  the  tribes  at  least,  whenever  they  removed 
they  took  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  with  them.  And  it  is  quite  within 
the  range  of  probability  that  this  great  graveyard,  estimated  by  some  to 
have  contained  many  thousands  of  graves,  was  the  first  resting  place  of 
those  who  had  dwelt  in  far  distant  localities.  Only  one  other  locality,  in 
all  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  at  all  events,  has  been  noticed  as  furnish- 
ing a comparable  graveyard,  and  that  is  a place  not  very  far  from  where 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  come  together,  or  as  we  might  call  it,  “*the 
Forks  of  the  Mississippi.”  That  has  usually  been  held  as  the  burying 
place  of  a race  far  older  and  more  civilized  than  the  Indians.  If  the  same 
thing  be  accepted  as  true  of  this  Muskingum  Valley  cemetery,  we  shall 
have  evidence  that  “the  Forks  of  the  Muskingum”  was  a locality  well 
marked  by  no  less  than  three  distinct  races  of  men. 

Two  famous  military  expeditions  made  the  Forks  of  the  Muskingum 
their  chief  objective  point.  The  first,  both  in  the  order  of  time  and  impor- 
tance, of  these  was  “ Boquet’s  Expedition.”  The  Indians  of  the  northwest 
having  been  reported  “ on  the  war  path,”  General  Gage,  whose  headquar- 
ters were  then  at  Boston,  in  the  spring  of  1764  directed  Colonel  Boquet 
to  organize  a corps  of  fifteen  hundred  men  and  enter  the  country  of  the 
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Delawares  and  Shawnees  at  the  same  time  that  General  Bradstreet  would 
engage  in  chastising  the  Wyandots  and  Ottawas,  who  were  then  infesting 
the  region  about  Detroit.  As  a part  of  Colonel  Boquet’s  force  was  com- 
posed of  militia  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  it  was  slow  to  assemble. 
On  the  fifth  of  August  it  rendezvoused  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  The  Virginia  quota 
was  at  Fort  Pitt  on  the  seventeenth,  where  were  stationed  also  parts  of 
the  46th  and  47th  regiments.  At  length,  October  3,  the  army,  consisting 
of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  men,  left  Fort  Pitt  and  proceeded 
down  the  Ohio,  then  up  the  Little  Beaver  and  over  the  ridges  to  Sandy 
Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Tuscarawas.  At  a point  near  the  present  village 
of  Bolivar,  Boquet’s  forces  erected  a stockade  and  completed  their  pre- 
parations for  effective  warfare.  The  Indians,  overawed  as  it  is  claimed,  at 
once  agreed  to  a treaty  of  peace,  engaging  among  other  things  to  restore 
all  white  captives.  The  expedition  then  passed  down  the  Tuscarawas  on 
the  north  side  and  encamped  on  the  high  ground  between  the  rivers,  and 
within  sight  of  the  Indian  town  at  “the  Forks  of  the  Muskingum.”  By 
the  ninth  of  November  two  hundred  and  six  captives  had  been  brought 
in,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  November  the  army  broke  up.  its  canton- 
ment and  marched  lor  Fort  Pitt,  arriving  there  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
the  same  month.  Some  of  the  captives  delivered  to  Boquet  were  very 
loath  to  go  with  him,  and  a few  of  them  escaped  after  the  expedition 
started  and  returned  to  their  free  forest  life.  The  legend  of  the  Walhond- 
ing  (white  woman),  telling  how  a captive  wildly  fled  from  the  wigwam 
and  threw  herself  from  an  uprearing  and  overhanging  rock  (a  few  miles 
west  of  the'  P'orks)  into  the  seething  waters  of  the  storm-swollen  river, 
choosing  death  rather  than  captivity,  is  significant  of  the  horrors  attending 
it  oven  among  the  Delawares.  It  is,  however,  most  likely  that  she  was  a 
captive  of  the  Wolf  or  Monsey  tribe,  who  were  perhaps  the  unit  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  Despite  all  that  has  been  said,  or  may  be 
claimed,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  even  among  the  Delawares  the  savage 
nature  was  frequently  displayed,  especially  when  in  the  bad  company  of 
other  tribes.  They  were  not  without  much  blame  at  the  mouths  of  the 
whites  for  cruelties  upon  helpless  settlers,  whose  settlements  to  the  east 
and  south  of  them  they  invaded,  and  who  individually  or  in  small  hunting 
and  scouting  parties  might  fall  into  their  hands.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
their  treatment  of  Colonel  Crawford  out  in  the  Wyandot  country,  when 
they  tied  him  to  a stake,  fired  numerous  charges  of  powder  into  his  flesh, 
cut  and  beat  and  burned  and  by  every  possible  torture  put  him  to  a ling- 
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ering  death,  was  thoroughly  Indian,  well  nigh  fiendish.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  those  doing  these  things  faere  confessedly  but  a small 
part  of  the  tribe,  that  had  turned  away  from  those  at  the  Forks  because 
of  their  dislike  of  civilization ; that  they  were  incited  by  the  Shawnees 
and  Wyandots  ; and  that  they  regarded  their  work  as  just  retribution  for 
the  bloody  massacre  at  Gnadenhiitten  (in  which  they  alleged  Crawford  had 
taken  a part)  and  other  outrages  which  their  race  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  crowding  them  out  of  the  land.  In  the  Dela- 
ware country  proper  there  abides  no  memorial  of  outrages  committed  by 
the  Indians  upon  the  whites.  There  is  no  dark  and  bloody  battlefield  nor 
site  of  sickening  family  massacre.  The  record  is  wholly  reversed. 

Far  more  Indian  blood  than  white  was  shed  about  the  Forks  of  the 
Muskingum.  The  most  of  it  was* shed  in  connection  with  the  second  of 
the  two  expeditions  referred  to.  This  was  called  “ Broadhead’s  Expedi- 
tion,” or  more  frequently  the  movement  has  been  designated  as  the  “Co- 
shocton Campaign.”  It  was  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1780,  and  grew 
out  of  the  deepened  feeling  of  antipathy  to  the  Indians,  because  of  some 
depredations  and  outrages  committed  upon  settlers  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  and  Eastern  Ohio.  It  had  also  been  reported  that  the 
Delawares,  contrary  to  pledges,  were  joining  the  British.  The  number 
of  regulars  and  militia  was  about  eight  hundred,  under  the  command  of 
General  Broadhead.  The  force  marched  from  Wheeling  to  the  Tuscara- 
was Valley,  reaching  it  about  Newcomerstown.  A part  of  the  militia 
were  anxious  to  go  up  the  river  and  destroy  the  Moravian  villages,  which 
they  regarded  as  at  best  half-way  houses,  and  shelters  for  Indian  maraud- 
ers, but  they  were  restrained  from  executing  the  project  by  the  special 
exertions  of  General  Broadhead  and  Colonel  Shepherd,  of  the  regular 
forces.  They  kept  on  towards  the  Forks  of  the  Muskingum,  and  having, 
a few  miles  therefrom,  observed  some  Indian  scouts  (one  of  whom  they 
shot),  they  made  a forced  march  and  surprised  both  Goschackgunk  and 
Lichtenau,  capturing,  without  firing  a gun,  all  the  Indians  then  in  them. 
Among  those  captured  in  Lichtenau  were  several  Christian  Indians  from 
Gnadenhiitten.  These  were  promptly  released  by  the  commander  of  the 
expedition,  and  started  in  a canoe  for  home,  but  some  of  the  militia  fol- 
lowed and  fired  at  them.  Forsaking  their  boat  and  taking  to  the  hills,  all 
except  one,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded,  reached  their  homes  in 
safety.  Sixteen  of  the  other  prisoners,  having  been  pointed  out  as 
having  been  engaged  in  some  recent  forays,  by  Pekillon,  a friendly  Dela- 
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ware  chief  who  was  with  the  army  of  General  Broadhead,  were  doomed 
to  death  by  a council  of  war;  and  having,  after  dark,  been  taken  a little 
way  from  the  town  of  Goshackgunk,  were  speedily  dispatched  and  their 
scalps  taken.  The  next  morning  the  towns  were  fired  in  several  places, 
and  the  army  set  out  on  its  return.  Just  before  the  expedition  started 
out  on  its  return,  an  Indian  chief  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  and  proposed  a friendly  talk.  He  was  invited  over  by  General 
Broadhead,  and  assured  of  his  safety;  but  while  talking,  Lewis  Wetzel, 
the  famous  “ Indian  Killer,”  slipped  up  behind  him,  and  drawing  a toma- 
hawk which  he  had  concealed  in  his  hunting  shirt,  sunk  it  in  the  chiefs 
skull,  instantly  killing  him.  The  prisoners  taken  by  the  expedition,  when 
it  was  about  to  move,  were  put  in  charge  of  the  militia.  After  marching 
less  than  half  a mile  these  suddenly  fell  on  their  captives,  and  with  knife 
and  tomahawk  dispatched  all  save  a few  women  and  children.  About 
two  score  are  reported  as  the  number  thus  slaughtered.  The  women  and 
children  were  taken  to  Fort  Pitt  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  a like 
number  of  white  ones.  Goschackgunk  and  Lichtenau  were  subsequently 
rebuilt,  and  reoccupied  to  some  extent,  but  never  again  reached  the  pro- 
portions attained  prior  to  <%  Broadhead’s  Campaign.”  After  the  Gnaden- 
hutten  massacre,  which  occurred  the  next  spring,  the  few  remaining  Dela- 
wares gradually  retired  to  the  west,  or  were  taken  to  Canada.  In  1795 
their  country,  of  which  the  Forks  of  the  Muskingum  was  a central  point, 
came  fully  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  Until  after  the  war 
of  1812  a few  straggling  members  of  the  nation,  especially  the  Moravian 
ones,  moved  about  the  locality  hunting,  disposing  of  pelts,  or  possibly 
visiting  the  graves  of  their  sires.  In  1819  there  were  eighty  Delaware 
Indians  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  some  two  thousand  in  Northern  Indi- 
ana. Fragments  of  the  nation  are  yet  recognized,  in  Canada  and  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  but  its  power  was  broken,  and  the  sceptre  had  departed 
when  it  was  turned  away  from  its  loved  haunts  about  the  “Forks  of  the 
Muskingum.” 

In  subsequent  years,  and  in  the  possession  of  a new  race,  the  locality 
was  still  a marked  one.  Its  flour  and  its  whiskey  have  given  it  fame  in 
far  off  lands,  albeit  of  the  latter  none  is  now  made.  Forty  thousand  gal- 
lons of  it,  however,  were  once  sent  by  one  shipment  to  California.  Its 
sons  and  daughters  are  widely  scattered  and  many  of  them  well  known. 
It  has  been  the  dwelling-place  of  such  men  as  the  Buckinghams,  Joseph 
Medill,  the  famous  Chicago  editor;  of  Noah  H.  Swayne,  of  the  United 
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States  Supreme  Court;  Rev.  Dr.  Conkling,  of  New  York  City  ; Governor 
Stone,  of  Iowa,  and  of  many  others  of  scarcely  less  distinction.  The 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Walhonding  canals,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water-power,  and  with  thick-set  mills  and  factories,  is  within  gun-shot  of 
the  Forks.  Within  sight  are  numerous  collieries.  The  thriving  towns  of 
Coshocton  and  Roscoe  on  either  hand,  with  really  noticeable  hotels,  busi- 
ness houses,  schools  and  churches  catch  the  eyes  of  the  myriads  of  passen- 
gers over  the  Pan  Handle  and  other  railways  passing  by  them. 

Probably  no  man  ever  had  so  much  notoriety  in  connection  with  the 
Forks,  and  especially  gave  so  much  notoriety  to  the  locality,  as  “old 
Charley  Williams,”  or  “King  Charley,”  as  he  was  called.  He  was  born 
in  1764,  near  Hagerstown,  Md.  In  his  boyhood  the  family  removed  to 
Western  Virginia,  near  Wheeling.  He  subsequently  struck  out  for  him- 
self, and  was  engaged  for  a time  at  the  salt  works,  ten  miles  below  Co- 
shocton, but  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  he  settled  at  “the 
Forks.”  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  first  permanent  white  settler  in 
what  is  now  Coshocton  County.  He  died  in  1840.  Of  hardy  stock,  he 
grew  up  in  the  severest  discipline  of  pioneer  life.  He  was  a successful 
trapper,  scout,  hunter  and  trader.  Clever,  shrewd,  indomnitable,  not 
averse  to  the  popular  vices  of  his  day,  and  even  making  a virtue  of  pro- 
fanity, he  was  for  forty  years  a prominent  feature  of  the  locality,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  the  real  ruling  power  of  the  region.  He  held  every 
office  possible  in  that  day  for  a man  of  his  education,  from  road  super- 
visor up  to  tax  collector  and  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  kept  the 
Forks  ferry  and  the  tavern  near  by.  He  was  a good  shot,  a fine  dancer, 
a colonel  in  the  militia.  Among  the  accepted  traditions  of  the  locality  is 
one  telling  how  the  colonel  once  kicked  Louis  Phillipe,  afterwards  the  fam- 
ous French  king,  out  of  his  tavern.  G.  W.  Silliman,  a lawyer  of  Coshoc- 
ton, was  in  Paris  as  bearer  of  dispatches  to  the  American  minister,  having 
been  sent  by  his  uncle,  General  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  and  heard 
the  king  speaking  of  his  travels  in  the  western  country,  when  a refugee  in 
America.  The  king  complained  that  he  had  been  very  shabbily  treated 
at  the  F'orks  tavern.  And  this  confirmed  William’s  oft  told  tale,  which 
was  that  Louis  complained  of  the  accommodations  as  utterly  unfit  for  a 
real  king,  and  Williams  told  him  that  he  had  entertained  hundreds  of 
sovereigns  (all  the  people  in  this  country  being  such,)  and  if  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  what  had  pleased  them  he  could  get  out  of  his  house,  and 
as  the  king  withdrew  he  gave  him  a little  lift  with  the  toe  of  his  boot. 
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The  story,  at  any  rate,  helped  no  little  to  make  Williams,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  early  settlers,  “a  bigger  man  than  old  Grant/’  In  the  days  of  the 
militia  musters,  and  at  the  time  of  “ the  court  balls,”  held  at  the  close  of 
each  term  of  court,  the  old  tavern  shown  in  its  brightest  glories.  For  a 
year  or  so  after  the  county  seat  was  established  at  Coshocton,  the  courts 
were  all  held  in  Williams’  house,  and  several  of  the  earlier  sermons  at  the 
Forks  were  preached  in  “Old  Charley’s”  bar-room.  What  the  Forks 
were  to  a wide  adjacent  region,  that  “Old  Charley’s”  tavern  was  to  the 
Forks.  Some  of  its  features  can  still  be  seen  in  far  western  regions,  but 
some  are  no  longer  found  even  in  the  pioneer  tavern.  For  many  of  the 
settlers  about  the  Forks,  in  its  day,  life  would  hardly  have  been  worth 
living  without  the  old  tavern. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  second  stage  of  settlement  of  the  region 
about  the  Forks,  there  came  to  be  very  widely  known  a house  of  marked 
contrast  with  the  old  tavern,  and  no  picture  of  the  locality  is  complete 
without  it.  Less  widely  known,  it  yet  is  more  deeply  embalmed  in  the 
memories  of  the  very  many  who  did  know  it — residents,  movers,  travel- 
ing preachers,  home-sick  immigrants,  fever-stricken  settlers,  unlettered 
children,  and  all  that  longed  for  heavenly  light  and  rest.  For  year  after 
year  it  was  the  “headquarters”  of  the  godly,  the  ministers’  “hold.” 
The  chief  figure  in  that  house  was  a woman.  She  came  from*  the  grand 
old  Scotch-Irish  stock,  which,  whatever  glory  is  due  unto  another  race  for 
what  was  done  in  the  outset  of  our  career,  or  may  yet  be  attained  by 
possibly  still  another,  it  must  now  be  admitted  has  furnished  so  immense- 
ly the  brain  and  brawn  whereby  this  great  land  has  become  what  it  is. 
Although  for  a number  of  years  prior  to  coming  to  the  Forks  she  had 
lived  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  she  was  herself  an  immigrant  from  Ire- 
land, and  thus  knew  the  heart  of  a stranger.  She  had  been  reared  in  a 
family  connection  famed  for  its  earnest  piety  and  the  large  contribution  of 
its  sons  to  the  ministry.  She  had  experienced  the  griefs  of  widowhood, 
and  had  learned  the  care  of  a family.  She  came  to  the  Forks  with  the 
children  of  her  first  marriage,  as  the  wife  of  the  leading  “storekeeper” 
of  the  region.  He  also  was  from  “the  green  isle,”  and  had  full  propor- 
tion of  the  keen  wit  and  strong  sense  characterizing  his  people  generally. 
He  was  in  full  sympathy  with  her  in  her  religious  views,  which  were 
always  tinged  with  the  bright  and  loving  blue  of  true  Presbyterianism, 
and  cheerfully  supported  by  his  means  all  her  endeavors  in  the  hospitable 
and  charitable  line.  And  so  she  wrought,  leaving  imperishable  marks, 
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and  making  her  name — “ Mother  ” Renfrew — to  be  still  cherished  in  many 
a household  at  the  Forks  and  far  away. 

Wm.  E.  Hunt. 

Coshocton,  O. 
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The  first  prominent  attempt  to  shed  light  upon  the  early  history  of 
man,  from  his  relation  to  the  glacial  period,  was  made  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  in  his  epoch-making  work  upon  the  ‘ Geological  Evidences  of  the 
Antiquity  of  Man,’ published  twenty-three  years  ago.  In  this  work  no 
less  than  seven  chapters,  occupying  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  were 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Within  the  past  five  or  six  years 
a great  impulse  has  been  given  to  this  department  of  investigation,  by 
various  discoveries  in  North  America.  In  1872  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  began  to  report  palaeolithic  implements  in  the  terrace 
gravel  on  the  Delaware  River,  near  his  home.  The  accompanying  cuts 
(taken  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  my  * Studies  in  Science  and  Religion  ’ ) 
show  the  resemblance  between  the  palaeoliths  found  by  Boucher  de 
Perthes  at  Abbeville,  France,  and  those  found  by  Dr.  Abbott  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.  The  material  from  which  these  implements  are  made  is  different 
from  that  employed  in  France  or  Southern  England,  but  the  fashion  of 
the  implements  is  identical,  and  resembles,  also,  very  closely  that  of  stone 
implements  recently  found  by  Professor  H.  W.  Haynes  in  Upper  Egypt, 
showing,  perhaps,  the  predominance  of  French  fashions  even  at  that 
early  date. 

Dr.  Abbott’s  specimens,  which  now  number  many  hundred,  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  gone  to  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  anyone  can  see  at  a glance,  at  once  the  resemblance  of  his  collec- 
tion of  palaeoliths  to  those  from  the  Old  World,  and  the  contrast  between 
palaeolithic  implements  and  the  ordinary  Indian  relics,  with  which  all 
Americans  are  familiar.  An  additional  interest  attaching  to  the  imple- 
ments of  palaeolithic  types,  found  by  Dr.  Abbott  at  Trenton,  is  that  they 
alone  were  occasionally  found  many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  strati- 
fied gravel,  of  which  the  terrace  at  Trenton  is  composed.  This  fact  gave 
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additional  interest  to  Dr.  Abbott’s  specimens,  because  of  the  precisely 
similar  circumstances  under  which  the  palaeoliths  were  found  in  Northern 
France  and  Southern  England. 


PLATE  I. — The  palaeolith  here  shown  is  natural  size,  and  is  No.  3034  of  the  Mortillet  collection 
from  Abbeville,  France.  The  geological  conditions  under  which  this  was  found  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  palaeolith  from  Trenton,  N.  J. 

In  1880  I was  requested  by  the  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  on 
account  of  some  special  experience  I had  had  in  the  study  of  the  glacial 
deposits  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  to  visit  Trenton,  so  as  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  of  the  age  of  the  gravels  in  which  these  implements  were 
found.  This  I arranged  to  do  in  November  of  the  same  year,  in  company 
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PLATE  II. — This  palseolith  is  shortened  one  inch  in  the  cut,  and  is  proportionally  narrow,  the  origi- 
nal being  5f  inches  long  and  8£  wide.  This  is  No.  19723  in  Dr.  Abbott’s  collection  from  Trenton,  N.  J. 
The  Mortillet  and  Dr.  Abbott’s  collections  are  both  m the  Archaeological  Museum  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  these  specimens  can  at  any  time  be  seen.  No.  19723  is  specially  interesting,  because  Professor 
Putnam  took  it  with  his  own  hands  out  of  Trenton  gravel  from  behind  a small  boulder  which  was  firmly 
embedded  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  (See  Proceedings  of  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Vol.  XXI,  p.  149.)  For  the  geological  condition,  see  Plate  III ; for  a more  detailed  account,  see 
'Studies  in  Science  and  Religion,’  Chapter  VI. 
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with  Professor  Boyd  Williams  Dawkins,  the  highest  authority  in  England 
upon  these  subjects;  Professor  Henry  W.  Haynes,  of  Boston,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a thorough  investigation  of  all  localities  in  the  Old 
World  where  palaeoliths  are  found,  and  Professor  H.  Carvill  Lewis,  who 
was  making  a special  study  of  the  glacial  deposits  of  the  Delaware  River 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey.  A report  of  this  visit  may  be 
found  in  the  ‘ Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  ’ for 
January  19,  1881.  The  result  was  to  settle  beyond  question  the  fact  that 
the  gravel  in  which  Dr.  Abbott’s  implements  are  found  belongs  to  a 
deposit  that  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  thus  showing 
that  man  was  in  America  at  that  early  date.  From  bones  found  in  the 
same  deposit  it  is  evident,  also,  that  the  mastodon,  the  Bison,  the  Green- 
land reindeer  and  walrus  were  contemporaries  with  man  in  America,  in 
contending  with  the  Arctic  rigors  of  the  closing  period  of  the  glacial 
epoch.  . Thus  the  question  of  man’s  antiquity  in  America  becomes  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  antiquity  of  the  closing  part  of  the  glacial  period, 
and  the  Cleveland  Historical  Society  was  in  the  direct  line  of  its  work, 
in  the  invaluable  encouragement  which  it  rendered  me  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  my  glacial  inquiries  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana  during  the 
summers  of  ’82  and  ’83. 

Briefly  stated,  with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  this  subject,  the 
results  of  my  investigations  up  to  date  are  as  follows : 

The  exact  boundary  of  the  glaciated  area  has  been  traced  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
maps  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  whole  region 
north  of  that  boundary  line  is  covered  with  glacial  debris,  and  the  pregla- 
cial conditions  are  largely  obliterated  by  the  direct  and  indirect  action  of 
the  ice  that  pushed  down  over  the  area.  The  whole  region  is  covered,  to 
an  average  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  material  that  was  ground  up 
by  the  moving  ice,  and  transported  some  distance  to  the  south ; and 
granite  boulders  from  Northern  Canada  are  spread  over  the  whole  region. 
But  archaeologists  are  specially  interested  in  the  extensive  gravel  deposits 
lining  the  banks  of  all  the  streams  which  rise  in  the  glaciated  region  and 
flow  southward  into  an  unglaciated  section  of  the  country,  for  these  are 
the  deposits  corresponding  in  character  and  age  to  those  in  which  palaeo- 
lithic implements  have  been  found  in  New  Jersey  and  Western  Europe  ; 
and  now  that  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject,  we  are  beginning  already 
to  obtain  some  interesting  results  from  local  observers.  Palaeolithic  imple- 
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ments  have  been  reported  to  Professor  Haynes  from  the  glacial  gravel 
from  the  Lehigh  Valley,  near  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Miss  Babbitt  reported  to 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  last  year,  the 


PLATE  III. — (Taken  from  ‘ Studies  in  Science  and  Religion’)  shows,  in  addition  to  the  glaciated 
area  of  New  Jersey,  the  glacial  terraces  of  gravel  along  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  also  the 
“Delta  Terrace”  at  Trenton,  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  in  which  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  has  found  palaeolithic 
implements. 

discovery  of  similar  implements  at  Little  Falls,  Morrison  County,  Minn,, 
and  the  gravel  terrace  in  which  they  are  found  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Warren  Upham,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  to  belong  to 
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the  modified  drifts  deposited  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch.  ( ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,’ 
vol.  xxxii,  pp.  385-390.)  And  Mr.  F.  S.  Reefy,  of  Elyria,  has  recently 


PLATE  IV. — The  broad,  black  line  shows  Southern  Boundary  of  Glaciated  Area  of  Pennsylvania. 

received  from  Tuscarawas  County,  from  the  valley  of  Sugar  Creek,  some 
rough  implements,  which,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  may  well  belong 
to  the  palaeolithic  age.  The  important  question,  however,  concerning 
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these  and  all  similar  implements,  is:  Do  they  really  belong  to  the 

stratified  gravel  which  is  so  abundant  in  the  valley  of  Sugar  Creek,  just 
below  the  glacial  limit  ? There  is  no  question  that  the  gravel  deposits  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Tuscarawas  River  and  its  tributaries  belong  to 
the  same  age  with  those  in  the  Delaware  River  at  Trenton.  But  there 
are  so  many  ways  in  which  an  inexperienced  observer  is  liable  to  be 


PLATE  V. — Map  showing  Southern  Boundary  of  Glaciated  Area  of  Southern  Ohio. 

deceived  with  respect  to  the  original  position  of  an  implement  that  great 
care  should  be  taken  whenever  one  is  found  to  observe  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  describe  them  with  as  full  detail  as  possible.  An  imple- 
ment, for  example,  may  occur  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  a gravel 
deposit  without  having  been  in  that  position  originally  ; it  may  have  been 
buried  in  a grave  or  pit;  it  may  have  fallen  down,  or  have  been  washed 
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down,  from  the  top  of  a bluff  or  knoll,  and  subsequently  buried  by  other 
debris  which  was  washed  down,  or  which  crept  down,  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  experienced  observers  should  be  called  to 
note  the  situation  as  soon  as  possible  after  an  implement  is  found ; or 
better  still,  that  local  observers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  margin  of  the  gla- 
ciated area  should  make  a careful  study  of  the  glacial  deposits  in  the  river 
valleys,  so  as  to  be  able  themselves  to  detect  and  report  all  the  important 
elements  of  the  problem. 

The  search  for  palaeolithic  implements  is  likely  for  some  time  to  be  dis- 
couraging. For  they  are  so  rude  in  their  character  as  not  to  strike  the 
eye  so  readily  as  the  more  polished  instruments  of  a later  day  ; and,  even 
in  the  most  favored  localities,  the  palaeoliths  are  so  few  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  gravel  in  which  they  are  deposited  that  it  is  somewhat  like 
looking  for  a needle  in  a haymow,  and  only  the  most  practiced  eye  stands 
much  of  a chance  to  be  rewarded  by  a discovery.  Professor  Lewis  and 
myself,  for  example,  have*  never  been  able  to  find  a palaeolithic  imple- 
ment, even  in  Trenton,  though  we  have  searched  long  and  diligently  for 
them.  The  secret  of  our  failure  doubtless  arose  from  the  fact  that  our 
attention  had  been  so  constantly  directed  to  observing  scratched  stones 
and  other  glacial  phenomena  that  we  could  not  concentrate  it  upon  any- 
thing else  when  looking  upon  a mass  of  gravel.  But  Professors  Dawkins 
and  Haynes,  and  even  Dr.  Abbott’s  twelve-year-old  son,  would  find  them 
in  our  tracks  five  minutes  after  we  had  walked  over  them,  discovering  as 
many  as  a half  dozen  in  a walk  of  two  or  three  hours.  The  secret  of  Dr. 
Abbott’s  success  in  discovering  palaeoliths  at  Trenton  lies,  however,  not 
only  in  the  fact  that  he  has  the  trained  eye  of  a careful  observer,  but  that 
extensive  excavations  are  continually  in  progress  in  the  gravel  deposits 
near  where  he  lives.  At  one  place  near  his  house  the  river  is  extensively 
undermining  the  gravel  bank  and  exposing  fresh  sections  of  the  bluff ; at 
other  places  pits  have  been  dug  to  get  at  clay  deposits,  and  at  many  others 
the  railroads  are  removing  the  gravel  for  ballast.  By  taking  advantage  of 
these  operations,  he  is  able  to  make  frequent  observations  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  other  observers 
similarly  situated  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  these  earliest  and  most  in- 
teresting remains  of  ancient  man. 

Another  class  of  facts  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  pertains  to 
the  determination  of  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  glacial  period.  The 
means  of  attacking  this  important  problem  exist  all  over  the  glaciated 


PLATE  VI. — Map  of  Southern  Indiana,  showing  Glacial  Boundary. 
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area.  It  is,  for  example,  easy  to  determine,  in  most  cases,  where  a stream 
in  the  glaciated  region  occupies  its  preglacial  channel,  and  where  its  old 
channel  was  obstructed  by  glacial  debris  so  as  to  turn  the  river  into  a new 
course.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  Cuyahoga  River  occupies  a 
preglacial  channel  from  Cleveland  to  the  vicinity  of  Akron,  since  borings 
for  oil  in  the  valley  show  gravel  for  two  hundred  feet  below  the  present 
bed  of  the  river.  Thus  geologists  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuy- 
ahoga Falls  have  a well  defined  problem  before  them,  in  determining  how 
long  it  would  take  the  Cuyahoga  River  to  wear  out  that  portion  of  the 
gorge  below  the  falls,  which  is  post-glacial.  Dr.  H.  F.  Gould,  of  Berea, 
Ohio,  is  already  intelligently  at  work  upon  a similar  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  the  valley  of  Rocky  River,  and  has  already  determined,  with  a 
good  degree  of  certainty,  for  thirty  miles  or  more  back  from  the  lake,  the 
portions  of  the  channel  of  that  river  which  are  preglacial  and  those  which 
are  post-glacial.  The  chronological  problem  before  him  will  be  to  deter- 
mine how  long  it  would  require  the  agencies  now  at  work  to  wear  out  the 
portions  of  the  channel  which  are  clearly  post-glacial.  I have  also 
done  something  upon  a similar  problem  in  connection  with  Black  River 
and  the  Falls  of  Elyria.  In  the  work  it  has  done,  almost  every  stream  in 
the  glaciated  area  offers  itself  to  the  discerning  student  as  a chronometer, 
marking  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  glacial  period. 
Professor  Hicks,  of  Granville,  Ohio,  recently  published,  in  a Baptist  quar- 
terly, an  estimate  of  the  time  Raccoon  Creek  (one  of  the  tributaries  of 
Licking  River)  must  have  been  occupied  in  removing  the  glacial  gravel  to 
form  its  present  valley.  And  both  in  the  April  number  of  the  Biblio- 
theca Sacra  and  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  July,  the  reader  will 
find  the  results  of  my  ’own  investigations  relating  to  the  age  of  Niagara 
Falls.  Numerous  other  calculations,  bearing  upon  the  same  point,  will 
be  found  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  my  “Studies  in  Science  and  Religion.” 
The  connections  between  glacial  and  archaeological  investigations  are  thus, 
in  many  ways,  both  interesting  and  important. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  any  connection  between  preglacial  man 
and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America  when  discovered,  except,  pos- 
sibly, with  the  Esquimaux,  whose  implements  and  modes  of  life  have  many 
things  in  common  with  palaeolithic  man.  The  remains  of  the  enterprising 
population  who  mined  the  copper  on  Lake  Superior,  who  built  the  mounds 
of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys,  are  very  recent, 
relatively,  to  those  left  by  palaeolithic  man  in  New  Jersey.  The  mounds 
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PLATE  VII. — (Taken  from  the  author’s  ‘ Studies  in  Science  and  Religion  ’ ) gives  a general  survey, 
showing  the  whole  of  the  glaciated  area  of  North  America.  AA  represents  the  boundary  of  the  glaci- 
ated area.  The  continuous  line  is  from  actual  survey  in  1881.  (For  completion  to  Illinois,  see  Plates 
V.  and  VI.  The  broken  part  beyond  is  still  somewhat  conjectural.  ) BB  marks  special  glacial  accumu- 
lation. CC  represents  Lake  Agassiz, a temporary  body  of  water  formed  by  the  damming  up  by  ice  of  the 
streams  flowing  into  Hudson’s  Bay,  the  outlet  being,  meanwhile,  through  the  Minnesota.  D is  a drift- 
less region,  which  ice  surrounded  without  covering.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  glacial  scratches. 
The  kames  of  New  England,  and  the  terraces  upon  the  western  rivers,  are  imperfectly  shown  upon  so 
small  a map. 
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in  the  Scioto  valley  are  upon  the  terraces,  showing  that  they  were  built 
long  after  the  geological  forces  set  in  operation  by  the  glacial  period  had 
done  their  work,  and  the  present  equilibrium  of  nature  had  been  attained. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  attempt  to  say  anything  definite  about  the  chron- 
ology of  palaeolithic  man.  But  the  most  reliable  calculations  made  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  close  of  the  glacial  period  bring  it  down  to  com- 
paratively recent  times,  ranging  from  eight  thousand  to  twenty  thousand 
years.  But  how  long  man  had  been  in  existence  before  that  period  we 
have  as  yet  little  means  of  knowing.  The  calculations  of  Professor  Whit- 
ney, however,  concerning  the  age  of  the  remains  reported  to  have  been 
found  under  Table  Mountain,  in  Calaveras  County,  California,  would  carry 
him  back  much  farther  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  any  definite  evidence  we 
have  upon  the  Atlantic.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that,  as  Professor 
Whitney  did  not  himself  see  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Calaveras  skull 
in  place,  there  is  much  reason  for  the  doubt  expressed  regarding  the  whole 
matter  by  such  geologists  as  Dr.  Dawson  and  others.  In  this  whole  in- 
vestigation we  must  learn  “to  labor  and  to  wait.”  But  so  much  has 
already  been  accomplished  that  patience  will  doubtless  have  a rich  reward. 

G.  Frederick  Wright. 


HISTORY  AND  OPERATION  OF  THE  HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  enactment  of  the  Federal  Congress, 
relating  to  the  economy  of  the  government,  has  exhibited  a greater  de- 
gree of  wisdom  in  its  conception,  has  been  more  just  in  policy,  or  bene- 
ficial in  its  results,  than  that  which,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Homestead 
Act,”  secures  to  every  person  who  may  see  fit  to  avail  himself  of  its  priv- 
ileges, a free  home  upon  the  unappropriated  public  lands.  Like  all  the 
settlement  and  disposition  laws,  this  measure  was  experimental  in  its  in- 
ception, and  regarded  by  many  with  misgivings  and  doubt,  but  it  has  suc- 
cessfully endured  the  test  of  time,  dissolving  all  doubts  as  to  its  utility  or 
effects,  and  after  twenty  years  of  practical  operation  is  regarded  as  the 
only  true  method  for  the  primary  disposal  of  the  public  domain.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  briefly  trace  the  origin,  history  and  practical  op- 
eration of  this  now  world-famous  law,  which  has  exerted  so  marked  and 
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beneficial  an  influence  upon  the  moral  and  social  status  of  the  Western 
States  and  Territories. 

The  policy  of  offering  the  public  domain  in  limited  quantities,  as  a gift 
or  premium  to  any  person  who  would  cultivate  and  make  a permanent 
home  thereon,  was  established  only  after  long  and  earnest  effort,  and  to 
the  end  was  met  with  stubborn  and  determined  opposition.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Republic  the  public  lands  were  regarded  solely  as  an 
asset  from  which  to  derive  a revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  government  and  the  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt.  This 
idea  was  hard  to  overcome,  and  it  required  many  years  of  unceasing  la- 
bor to  finally  convince  the  people  that  these  lands  in  the  hands  of  indus- 
trious settlers,  whose  labor  creates  wealth  and  contributes  to  the  public 
resources,  were  worth  more  to  the  government  than  if  they  had  been 
reserved  for  unlimited  sales  to  future  purchasers. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  homestead  movement  cannot  be  stated.  It  was 
one  of  those  measures  which  evolved  slowly  from  the  consciences  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  finally  gathering  in  sentiment  demanded  and  received  recognition. 
It  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  early  preemption  laws,  but  received  its 
first  impetus  from  a series  of  laws  known  as  the  “Donation  Acts.”  These 
laws  were  designed  to  induce  settlements  on  the  public  lands  in  distant  or- 
dangerous  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  as  a reward  to  hardy  pioneers,  who  were 
willing  to  brave  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a frontier  life,  conferred 
upon  them  the  title  to  a limited  quantity  of  land.  The  first  of  these  acts 
was  passed  in  1842,  and  had  special  reference  to  the  peninsula  of  “East 
Florida,”  and  in  1850  a still  more  liberal  law  was  passed,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  The  enactment  of  these  laws  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  sentiment,  then  slowly  maturing  in  the  public  mind,  that 
the  public  lands  were  “a  heritage  of  the  people,”  and  the  question  of  free 
homes  on  every  part  of  the  public  domain  soon  became  a live  and  en- 
grossing topic.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1852  that  it  may  fairly  be  said 
to  have  become  a national  question.  In  that  year  the  Free-soil  Democ- 
racy, which  met  in  National  Convention  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  voiced  the 
popular  sentiment  by  adopting  as  the  twelfth  resolution  in  their  declara- 
tion of  principles  the  following: 

That  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  people,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  individu- 
als, nor  granted  to  corporations,  but  should  be  held  as  a sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
should  be  granted  in  limited  quantities,  free  of  cost,  to  landless  settlers. 

From  this  time  until  the  final  passage  of  the  law  in  1862,  it  continued 
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to  be  one  of  the  leading  political  issues  of  the  day,  finding  expression  in 
the  press  and  on  the  stump,  and  embodied  in  the.  platforms  of  political 
parties.  Public  sentiment  became  hotly  divided  upon  the  subject,  and 
numerous  petitions  for,  as  well  as  remonstrances  against  it,  were  presented 
to  Congress.  The  measure  was  warmly  advocated  by  the  anti-slavery 
parties  who  saw  in  the  future  recipients  of  its  bounties,  the  founders  of 
states  and  cities  with  personal  freedom  as  their  basis,  while  the  pro-slavery 
element  opposed  it  for  the  converse  reason.  It  met  also  the  opposition 
of  a large  class,  froffi  every  section  of  the  country,  who  regarded  the 
measure  as  a serious  innovation  upon  existing  methods  and  one  calculated 
to  disturb,  if  not  overturn,  the  entire  land  system  relating  to  settlement 
and  disposition.  But  no  opposition  could  stem  the  resistless  tide  of  popu- 
lar favor,  which,  year  by  year,  was  setting  in  toward  this  direction,  and 
though  the  accident  of  the  civil  war,  which  removed  from  the  National 
Legislature  many  who  had  theretofore  opposed  it,  undoubtedly  hastened 
the  law,  it  must  have  come,  in  time,  from  its  own  inherent  power. 

From  1852  until  1862  the  attention  of  Congress  was  repeatedly  called 
to  the  matter  of  free  homes  by  the  incessant  and  constant  demands  of 
the  friends  of  the  measure,  but  no  decided  action  seems  to  have  been  had 
until  1859,  when  a bill  “to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the 
public  domain,”  was  first  introduced.  In  all  its  essential  features  this  bill 
was  the  same  as  the  one  subsequently  introduced,  and  which  constitutes 
the  present  law.  This  bill,  having  passed  through  the  preliminary  stages, 
was,  on  February  1,  taken  up  by  the  House  and  passed  by  a vote  of  120 
yeas  to  76  nays,  the  Northern  members  mainly  voting  in  the  affirmative, 
the  Southern  in  the  negative.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  met  a vigorous  and 
determined  resistance  from  the  start.  Mr.  Wade  (of  Ohio),  ably  seconded 
by  Mr.  Doolittle  (of  Wisconsin),  made  many  earnest  but  ineffectual efforts 
to  procure  its  consideration,  but  the  opposition,  by  the  adroit  use  of 
dilatory  motions,  so  managed  as  to  prevent  the  bill  from  being  taken  up, 
and  the  session  of  Congress  closed  without  any  action  being  had  thereon. 

But  the  good  work,  having  once  been  commenced,  was  not  allowed  to 
go  down,  and  on  March  6,  i860,  Mr.  Lovejoy  (of  Illinois),  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  reported  to  the  House  a homestead  bill  pre- 
viously introduced  by  Mr.  Grow  (of  Pennsylvania),  which,  after  having 
been  read  and  referred,  was  on  March  12,  again  passed  by  a vote  of  115 
yeas  to  95  nays,  the  sections  voting  substantially  as  before,  i.  e .,  the 
North  for,  and  the  South  against,  the  measure.  This  bill,  like  its  prede- 
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cessor,  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  there  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands.  On  April  17,  Mr.  Johnson  (of  Tennessee),  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee, reported  to  the  Senate  a substitute  for  the  House 
bill,  granting  homesteads  to  actual  settlers,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre, 
but,  unlike  the  original  bill,  not  including  preemptors  then  occupying  the 
public  lands.  When  this  bill  came  before  the  Senate  for  action,  Mr. Wade 
(of  Ohio)  moved  to  amend  by  substituting  the  House  bill,  but  the  motion 
was  lost.  On  May  10,  Mr.  Johnson’s  bill  passed  the  Senate, by  a vote  of 
44  yeas  to  8 nays,  and  was  sent  to  the  House,  but  that  body  refusing  to 
concur,  and  the  Senate  refusing  to  recede,  the  result  was  a protracted 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  both  houses.  Finally,  how- 
ever, on  June  19,  an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  by  the  House  accepting 
the  Senate  bill  with  slight  amendments.  To  accomplish  this  end  there 
had  been  twelve  meetings  of  the  conference  committee,  when  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House,  finding,  after  the  most  earnest  efforts, 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  induce  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  the  House  bill,  suggested  a number  of  minor  changes  which  were  ac- 
cepted ; and  then,  rather  than  the  whole  should  fail,  agreed  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  Colfax  (of  Indiana),  in  reporting  the  amended  bill  to  the  House,  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  stated  that  the  compromise  was  but  a 
single  step  in  advance  toward  a more  comprehensive  and  liberal  home- 
stead policy,  which  would  be  demanded  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
The  main  provisions  of  this  amended  bill  permitted  preemptors  to  acquire 
their  land  at  half  the  established  price,  and  gave  to  homestead  settlers 
who  had  completed  a five  years’  residence,  the  same  land  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre.  The  House  agreed  to  the  report  of  their  conference  com- 
mittee by  a vote  of  1 15  to  51,  and  the  Senate  to  the  report  of  their  com- 
mittee by  a vote  of  36  to  2,  and  the  bill,  havingjthus  passed  both  houses, 
was  transmitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 

On  June  23,  Mr.  Buchanan  returned  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with  his  veto, 
an  act  which  at  the  time  produced  a burst  of  indignation  at  the  North, 
and  which  is  still  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  blemishes  on  his  official 
career.  But  the  year  i860  was  a trying  period  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public. The  animosities  engendered  by  party  feeling  were  bitter  and 
virulent,  and  the  acts  of  the  administration  harshly  and  severely  criti- 
cised. The  homestead  bill  was  in  many  particulars  a sectional  measure, 
and  its  support  or  opposition  confined  strongly  within  party  lines.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  animus  which  led  to  the  President’s  disapproval, 
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it  is  certain  that  subsequent  events  have,  in  a measure,  vindicated  his 
course,  while  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  bill,  as.  framed,  presented  a 
number  of  very  undesirable  features.  The  first  objection  raised  by  the 
President  was  that  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  had  no  power  to  give 
away  the  public  lands,  either  to  States  or  to  individuals;  an  objection 
which  he  had  previously  raised  to  the  Agricultural  College  Bill,  but  which 
has  since  been  overruled  and  definitely  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
His  second  objection  was,  that  it  would  prove  unequal  and  unjust  in  its 
operation  among  the  settlers  themselves ; that  the  old  settlers  had  braved 
the  dangers  of  savage  warfare,  suffered  the  privations  of  a frontier  life, 
and  with  the  hand  of  toil  brought  the  wilderness  under  cultivation,  paying 
the  established  Government  price  for  their  lands,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
justice  or  equality,  after  they  had  accomplished  all  this,  to  permit  new 
settlers  to  come  in  among  them  and  receive  their  farms  for  a compara- 
tively nominal  price.  Third:  That  the  bill  would  do  great  injustice  to 

the  old  soldiers  who  had  received  land  warrants  for  their  services  in  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  the  country,  by  greatly  depreciating  the  value  of  these 
warrants.  Fourth:  That  the  bill  would  prove  unequal  and  unjust  in  its 

operation  because  confined  exclusively  to  one  class  of  the  people,  to-wit : 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  leaving  emigrant  artisans  and  mechanics  at  a 
disadvantage.'  The  bill  also  contained  a cession  to  the  States  of  all  the 
public  lands  within  their  respective  limits  “which  have  been  subject  to 
sale  at  private  entry,  and  which  remain  unsold  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years.”  Against  this  the  President  lodged  his  fifth  objection,  as  unjust 
to  the  old  States  of  the  Union;  and  as  a sixth  objection  he  alleged  that 
the  bill  would  open  one  vast  field  for  speculation.  The  seventh  objection 
is  quite  as  pertinent  to  the  present  law  as  to  the  bill  then  under  consider- 
ation, and  that  it  may  be  more  fully  understood  is  here  inserted  :' 

We  ought  ever  to  maintain  the  most  perfect  equality  between  native  and  naturalized  citizens. 
They  are  equal,  and  ought  always  to  remain  equal,  before  the  laws.  Our  laws 
welcome  foreigners  to  our  shores,  and  their  rights  will  ever  be  respected.  While  these  are  the  sen- 
timents on  which  I have  acted  through  life,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  expedient  to  proclaim  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  that  whoever  shall  arrive  in  this  country  from  a foreign  shore,,  and  declare  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a citizen,  shall  receive  a farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at  a cost  of  twenty-five  or 
twenty  cents  per  acre,  if  he  will  only  reside  on  it  and  cultivate  it.  The  invitation  extends  to  all  ; and  if 
this  bill  becomes  a law  we  may  have  numerous  actual  settlers  from  China,  and  other  eastern  nations, 
enjoying  its  benefits  on  the  great  Pacific  slope.  The  bill  makes  a distinction  in  favor  of  such  persons 
over  native  and  naturalized  citizens.  When  confined  to  such  citizens  it  is  confined  to  such  as  are  the 
heads  of  families;  but  when  applicable  to  persons  of  foreign  birth,  recently  arrived  upon  our  shores, 
there  is  no  such  restriction.  Such  persons  need  not  be  the  heads  of  families,  provided  they  have  filed  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens. 
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It  has  taken  less  than  twenty  years  to  demonstrate  the  force  of  this 
objection  in  the  operation  of  a somewhat  similar  provision  in  the  present 
law,, and  the  officers  of  the  land  department  are  now  urging  a modification 
of  the  law  so  as  to  confine  all  its  benefits  to  native  or  naturalized  citizens.* 
The  final  objection  referred  to  the  large  diminution  of  the  revenue  which 
the  law  would  occasion,  and  the  veto  closed  as  follows: 

This  bill  lays  the  ax  at  the  root  of  our  present  admirable  land  system.  The  public  land  is  an  inherit- 
ance of  vast  value  to  us  and  to  our  descendants.  It  is  a resource  to  which  we  can  resort  in  the  hour  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  It  has  been  managed  heretofore  with  the  greatest  wisdom  under  existing  laws.  In 
this  management  the  rights  of  actual  settlers  have  been  conciliated  with  the  interests  of  the  government 
The  price  to  all  has  been  reduced  from  $2.00  per  acre  to  $1.25  for  fresh  lands,  and  the  claims  of  actual 
settlers  have  been  secured  by  our  preemption  laws.  Any  man  can  now  acquire  a title  in  fee  simple  to  a 
homestead  of  eighty  acres,  at  the  minimum  price  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  $100.  Should  the  present  system 
remain  we  shall  derive  a revenue  from  the  public  lands  of  $10,000,000  per  annum,  when  the  bounty  land  * 
warrants  are  satisfied,  without  oppression  to  any  human  being.  In  the  time  of  war,  when  all  other  sources 
of  revenue  are  seriously  impaired,  this  will  remain  intact.  It  may  become  the  best  security  for  public 
loans  hereafter,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as  it  has  been  heretofore.  Why  should  we  impair  or 
destroy  this  system  at  the  present  moment?  What  necessity  exists  for  it? 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  advanced  with  steady  but  rapid  strides  to  their  present  condition 
of  power  and  prosperity.  They  have  been  guided  in  their  progress  by  the  fixed  principle  of  protecting 
the  equal  rights  of  all,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor.  No  agrarian  sentiment  has  ever  prevailed  among 
them.  The  honest  poor  man,  by  frugality  and  industry,  can,  in  any  part  of  our  country,  acquire  a com- 
petence for  himself  and  his  family,  and  in  doing  this  he  feels  that  he  eats  the  bread  of  independence.  He 
desires  no  charity,  either  from  the  government  or  from  his  neighbors.  This  bill,  which  proposes  to  give 
him  land  at  an  almost  nominal  price,  out  of  the  property  of  the  government,  will  go  far  to  demoralize 
the  people,  and  repress  this  noble  spirit  of  independence.  It  may  introduce  among  us  those  pernicious 
social  theories  which  have  proved  so  disastrous  in  other  countries. 

*The  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate,  where  the  customary  question: 
Shall  this  bill  pass  notwithstanding 'the  objections  of  the  President?  was 
answered  by  a vote  of  twenty-eight  in  the  affirmative  to  eighteen  in  the 
negative,  and  thus,  failing  to  receive  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  neces- 
sary to  pass  it  over  the  Executive  veto,  did  not  become  a law. 

Thus  matters  remained  for  another  year,  the  exciting  incidents  attend- 
ant upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  engrossing  the  larger  part  of 
public  attention.  But  on  July  8,  1861,  a bill  to  secure  homesteads  to 
actual  settlers  was  again  introduced  in  the  House  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Here  it  remained  until  December  4,  when  it 
was  reported  back  by  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  but  was  again  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Jfublic  Lands.  On  February  28,  1862,  the 
bill  came  up  for  consideration,  and,  after  a few  minor  amendments  had 
been  added  was  put  upon  its  passage,  which  resulted  in  a vote  of  107  yeas 
to  16  nays.  In  the  Senate,  on  March  25,  Mr.  Harlan,  of  the  Committee 
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on  Public  Lands,  to  whom  the  bill  had  been"  referred,  reported  it  back 
with  amendments.  On  May  2,  Mr.  Wade  having  moved  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  an  effort  was  made  to  repeat  the  successful  tactics  of  two 
years  before,  and  Mr.  Carlisle  (of  Virginia)  offered  a substitute  for  the 
whole  bill,  but  the  substitute  was  rejected.  The  original  bill,  as  amended, 
was  then  acted  upon  and  was  passed  by  a vote  of  33  for  to  only  7 against 
it.  The  succeeding  events  were  not  unlike  what  had  transpired  in  regard 
to  the  former  bill  in  i860.  The  House  refused  to  agree  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate,  while  the  Senate  refused  to  recede,  and  so,  as  be- 
fore, the  matter  went  to  a conference  committee.  In  this  instance,  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  House  eventually  succumbed,  some  minor  changes 
being  made,  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  President  for  his  approval.  On 
May  20,  Mr.  Lincoln  affixed  his  signature,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  for- 
mally notified  Congress  of  his  approval.  Thus,  after  ten  full  years  of 
constant  agitation,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  this  most  salutary  meas- 
ure passed  from  the  realm  of  speculation  to  substantial  reality  and  became 
a law.  Of  the  many  thousands  who  have  availed  themselves  of  its  benefi- 
cent provisions  but  few  are  aware  of  the  cost  or  of  the  trials  and  difficul- 
ties which  were  encountered  in  the  long  quest  which  resulted  so  favorably 
for  them. 

This  law  secures  to  any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a family,  or  who  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- one  years,  and  is  a citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  shall  have  filed  his  declaration  to  become  such,  one  quarter  sec- 
tion, or  less,  of  unappropriated  public  land  upon  the  simple  condition  of 
permanent  settlement  and  cultivation  for  the  space  of  five  years,  and  in 
case  of  his  death  his  widow  and  heirs  succeed  to  his  rights.  During  this 
period  he  is  protected  from  injurious  creditors,  and  his  lands  cannot,  in 
any  event,  become  liable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  contracted  prior 
to  the  issuiug  of  the  patent  therefor.  The  original  act  has  been  amended 
several  times,  but  the  amendments  are  mainly  in  the  nature  of  an  exten- 
sion of  its  privileges,  and  commuting  the  term  of  residence  in  favor  of 
honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  laws  extending  the  homestead  privilege  require  of  the  applicant 
the  utmost  good  faith,  and  the  entry  can  only  be  made  for  his  own  benefit 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  others  or  for  speculation,  and,  though  the  initia- 
tory proceedings  vest  in  the  settler  an  inceptive  right  which  ripens  into  a 
legal  title  by  a faithful  observance  of  the  law,  he  is  precluded  from  making 
any  sale  of  his  homestead  claim  before  the  full  completion  of  his  title. 
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The  effect  of  this  law  throughout  the  entire  region  where  the  public  lands 
are  situated  has  been  of  a most  beneficent  character,  saving  a large  portion 
of  the  country  from  being  taken  for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  Nation  that  stability  so  desired  in  every  well  ordered  govern- 
ment, which  only  comes  from  citizens  who  possess  proprietary  rights  in 
the  soil.  The  present  homestead  law  contains  all  of  the  beneficial  fea- 
tures of  the  preemption  act,  together  with  the  additions  suggested  by  ex- 
perience and  the  changed  condition  of  National  life,  and  stands  preem- 
inent as  one  of  the  perfected  outgrowths  of  our  public  land  system. 
Under  it,  from  the  time  it  became  operative  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  June,  1882,  a period  of  just  twenty  years,  there  were  made 
552,112  original  homestead  entries,  containing  67,043, 189.79  acres,  an 
area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Vermont  combined,  and  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  those 
States  and  the  States  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  in  addition.  How 
vast  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects  this  law  has  been  may  be  faintly 
suggested  by  this  comparison.  During  the  same  period  194,488  final,  or 
consummated,  homestead  entries  were  made  and  title  passed  by  the  Na- 
tion to  individual  citizens  to  an  area  aggregating  23,412,795.92  acres,. 
These  entries  were  made  in  all  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  and  in 
five  of  the  Southern  States,  Kansas  taking  the  lead  with  4,660, 734. 83 
acres,  and  Indiana  closing  the  list  with  1,272.28  acres. 

Active  efforts  have  been  made  for  several  years  to  effect  the  repeal  of 
all  the  present  settlement  and  disposition  laws ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  close  of  the  present  decade  will  see  in  this  law  the  only  method  of 
original  individual  acquisition  of  title  to  Government  lands. 

Chicago,  111.  Geo.  W.  Warvelle. 
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A difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  time  when  Ohio  became  one 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  What  specific  act  of  Congress,  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  of 
the  first  State  Legislature,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
the  exercise  of  what  other  power  (coordinate  or  independent), was  it  that 
brought  Ohio  on  the  pages  of  history  as  one  of  the  United  States,  and 
what  date  does  that  act  bear  ? These  are  a few  of  the  questions  that  are 
frequently  asked  and  variously  answered.  A word  or  two  on  the  point 
in  issue. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1802,  Congress,  in  obedience  to  the  petitions 
of  a large  number  of  the  people  of  the  “Territory  Northwest  of  the 
River  Ohio,”  passed  an  “Act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  eastern  divis- 
ion of  said  Territory  to  form  a constitution  and  a State  government,  and 
for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  the  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  and  for  other  purposes.”  It  is  because  of  this  action 
of  Congress  that  some  persons  think  that  April  30,  1802,  was  the  birth- 
day of  our  State. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  Act  of  Congress,  an  elec- 
tion for  choosing  members  of  a constitutional  convention  was  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  October,  1802,  by  the  qualified  electors  residing  with- 
in the  prescribed  limits.  Said  members  met  according  to  law,  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1802,  formed  a constitution  which 
they  completed  by  adopting  and  Signing  it  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  No- 
vember, 1802,  declared  it  immediately  operative  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
instrument  itself  devolved  its  execution  upon  the  territorial  officers,  and 
then,  with  apparent  success  at  least,  ostensibly  started  the  machinery  of 
the  State  government ; and  because  all  these  things  were  done  then  and 
there,  many  conclude  that  Ohio’s  history  as  a State  had  its  beginning  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1802. 

This  view  is  very  much  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  constitution 
not  only  empowered  but  required  the  Territorial  officers  to  proceed  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  until  their  successors  were 
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elected  and  qualified,  the  constitution  requiring  said  election  to  be  held 
in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  1803, 
for  governor,  members  of  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature, 
sheriffs  and  coroners,  their  terms  of  office  respectively  to  date  from 
March  1,  1803. 

And  it  may  also  be  observed  that  in  the  “ Compendium  of  the  Census 
tables  for  1880,”  recently  issued  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1802  (the  day  when  the  first  constitution 
of  Ohio  was  completed  and  signed),  is  recognized  as  Ohio’s  birthday. 
Many  authorities  concur  in  this  view,  including  W.  Hickey,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Constitution,  N.  C.  Towle,  and  numerous  others. 

Congress  on  the  nineteenth  of  February,  1803  passed  an  “ Act  to 
provide  for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  within 
the  State  of  Ohio;  ” and  as  this  was  an  act  of  Congress  which  recognized 
Ohio  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  was  an  unequivocal  expres- 
sion of  approval  of  our  constitution,  many  think  the  nineteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1803,  should  of  course  be  considered  Ohio’s  birthday.  Caleb  At- 
water, in  his  ‘History  of  Ohio  ’;  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  in  his  ‘ Political  Man- 
ualG.  W.  Paschal,  in  his  ‘Annotated  Constitution ’;  President  I.  W. 
Andrews,  late  of  Marietta  College,  in  a carefully  prepared  paper  written 
for  the  Ohio  Secretary  of  State's  Report  for  1879,  advocate  this  view,  as 
do  many  other  writers  and  authors. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  as  I do  on  the  authority  of  President  Andrews,  that 
the  State  department  of  the  general  government  recognizes  the  nine- 
teenth of  February,  1803,  as  the  date  of  admission  of  Ohio  into  the 
Union  as  a State. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  this  act  of  the  nineteenth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1803,  is  called,  in  the  book  of  ‘ Charters  and  Constitutions,’  a 
volume  compiled  under  an  order  of  the  United  States  Senate,  “ An  act 
recognizing  the  State  of  Ohio,  1803,”  and  “occupies  the  same  place, ” 
says  President  I.  W.  Andrews,  “in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  which 
is  given  in  other  States  to  the  act  of  admission.” 

The  constitution  of  Ohio,  of  November  29,  1802,  provided  for  the  first 
meeting  of  Ohio’s  first  Legislature  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1803,  and 
it  did  meet  on  that  day,  and  on  the  third  day  of  March  inaugurated  Gov- 
ernor Tiffin ; and  there  are  not  a few  who  think  that  the  history  of  Ohio, 
as  a State,  properly  began  with  the  meeting  of  our  first  State  Legislature. 

The  old  geography  published  in  1803,  says  that  “Ohio  was  admitted 
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into  the  Union  the  winter  following  the  convention  held  in  the  autumn 
of  1802.”  And  scarcely  more  definite,  or  more  valhable  is  the  informa- 
tion given  us  in  the  ‘American  Cyclopedia,’  (first  edition,)  that  “Ohio 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a State  in  1803,”  which  is  the  statement 
made  by  this  high  authority  under  the  article  “Ohio.”  Under  the  general 
title  “ United  States,”  the  same  authority  represents  our  State’s  admis- 
sion or  organization  to  have  taken  place  in  1802.  (See  table  No.  1.) 

March  3,  1803,  is  the  date  of  an  “ Act  of  Congress,  assenting  to  cer- 
tain modifications  proposed  by  the  convention,  setting  apart  liberally  of 
our  lands  for  school  purposes.  This  beneficent  act  of  Congress,  which  so 
munificently  deals  with  educational  interests  in  Ohio,  is  such  an  une- 
quivocal recognition  of  our  State,  that  many  think  *its  full,  complete  ad- 
mission ought  to  bear  date  March  3,  1803.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  solely 
because  of  the  date  of  this  enactment,  but  also  because,  on  the  same  day, 
the  Acting  Territorial  Governor  (Charles  Willing  Byrd)  retired  from  the 
governor’s  office,  and  the  first  State  governor  (Edward  Tiffin),  was  inaug- 
urated and  took  the  oath  of  office  on  March  3,  1803,  that  some  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  on  that  day  Ohio  first  became  fully  endowed 
with  all  the  rights  of  an  American  State,  being  then,  for  the  first  time, 
placed  in  all  respects  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  the  others,  having  now 
inaugurated  a State  governor,  one  they  elected  themselves,  and  having 
the  right  also  to  elect  two  United  States  Senators  (which  had  not  been 
done  hitherto),  and  entitled  to  any  and  all  rights  and  privileges  that  are 
enjoyed  by  other  States  of  the  Union.  The  author  of  the  ‘ History  of 
Athens  County,’  Ohio  (C.  M.  Walker),  advocates  this  view  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

Certain  important  changes  concerning  the  school  lands  were  made  by  the  convention,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  Congress,  under  which  the  State  was  to  come  into  the  Union.  Congress  assented  to  the  pro- 
posed modification  by  act  of  March  3,  1803,  thus  completing  the  compact  and  accepting  Ohio  as  a 
State  and  a member  of  the  Federal  Union. 

In  these  views  the  learned  author  of  the  ‘ Athens  County  History  ’ is 
ably  supported  by  many  respectable  authorities. 

Congress,  in  the  enabling  act  of  April  30,  1802,  indicated  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention  the  kind  of  provision  it  thought  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  organic  law  of  Ohio  on  the  school  question.  The  convention 
did  not  concur  with  Congress  in  those  views,  but  forwarded  theirs,  and 
petitioned  that  body  for  a modification  or  enlargement  of  those  educational 
provisions.  Congress,  after  deliberately  considering  the  subject,  gave 
its  full  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  convention  on  the  third 
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of  March,  1803,  “thus  completing  the  contract  and  accepting  Ohio  as 
a State.” 

The  constitution  of  November  29,  1802,  was  adopted  and  signed  by 
the  members  of  the  convention,  but  it  was  never  submitted  to  the  people 
or  accepted  by  them,  except  tacitly.  But  it  was  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  whose  committees,  after  examination,  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  January,  1803,  reported  it  to  be.  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1787.  In 
pursuance  of  the  foregoing  reports,  a bill  was  presented,  considered  and 
subsequently  passed  by  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  on  the  nineteenth 
of  February,  1803,  it  received  the  President’s  approval,  which  was  essen- 
tially the  approval  of  our  constitution  by  Congress  and  the  President,  and 
this  is  by  very  many  considered  the  legislative  and  executive  act  that 
procured  Ohio’s  admission  into  the  Union,  notwithstanding  our  constitu- 
tion lacked  the  direct  vote  of  approval  by  the  people.  No  acts  passed  by 
Congress  pursuant  to  or  in  support  of  our  constitution  were  ever  de- 
clared invalid,  or  without  public  sanction  or  authority  because  of  the  non- 
submission of  our  constitution  to  a vote  of  the  people. 

I believe  I have  not  the  testimony  at  hand  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ever  helped  forward  our  admission  into  the 
sisterhood  of  States  by  presidential  proclamation,  though  it  is  probable 
that  he  did,  for  he,  doubtless,  in  various  ways,  favored  the  measure.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  he  had,  at  any  time,  by  proclamation,  declared  Ohio 
a State,  the  date  of  said  proclamation  would  have  been,  by  general  con- 
sent, considered  as  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  our  Chief  Magistrate  in 
1802-3,  looked  upon  the  Presidential  approval  of  this  “act  of  February 
19,  1803,  to  recognize  Ohio,”  which  was  essentially  an  “act  of  approval 
of  the  constitution  of  Ohio  of  November  29,  1802,”  as  equivalent  to  a 
proclamation,  and  as  properly  superseding  the  necessity  of  issuing  one. 

A word  in  recapitulation.  On  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1802,  Congress 
passed  the  enabling  act.  On  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1802,  the 
members  of  the  constitutional  convention  were  elected.  They  met  at 
Chillicothe,  November  1,  1802,  framed  and  adopted  the  constitution,  No- 
vember 29,  1802,  and  forwarded  it  to  Congress.  On  the  second  Tuesday 
of  January,  1803,  the  governor,  members  of  both  branches  of  the  State 
Legislature,  sheriffs  and  coroners,  were  elected.  The  approval  of  our 
constitution  by  Congress  and  by  the  President  was  secured  February  19, 
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1803.  The  Legislature  met,  and  sheriffs  and  coroners  took  the  oath  of 
office  March  1,  1803.  The  governor  was  inaugurated  March  3,  1803. 
The  law  dedicating  certain  Ohio  lands  to  educational  purposes  was  also 
passed  March  3,  1803.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  they 
elected  two  United  States  Senators,  also  State  officers,  including  judges, 
and  provided  by  law  for  the  election  of  a member  of  Congress,  which 
was  done  at  an  election  held  in  all  the  counties  of  Ohio,  June  21,  1803, 
Jeremiah  Morrow  being  chosen  without  opposition,  and  having  for  his 
colleagues  from  Ohio,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  John  Smith  and 
Thomas  Worthington. 

And  thus  it  was  tha^  “by  slow  degrees’'  we  outgrew  our  territorial 
habiliments — learned  to  perform  State  duties — were  qualified  to  enjoy 
State  privileges — equipped  to  bear  State  burdens — disciplined  to  grapple 
with  State  exigencies — trained  to  meet  State  responsibilities — educated 
to  encounter  State  emergencies. 

Isa^c  Smucker. 


THE  INDIAN  WAR  IN  OHIO. 

II. 

During  the  spring  of  1790  many  reports  and  rumors  reached  Marietta 
of  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Shawnees  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  but 
the  Ohio  Company’s  settlements  were  left  undisturbed. 

By  fall,  however,  there  were  ominous  indications  of  a general  war. 
In  June  Major  Doughty,  With  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  from  Fort  Har 
mar,  had  gone  down  the  Ohio  and  commenced  building  Fort  Washington, 
within  the  present  limits  of  Cincinnati.  A little  later,  General  Harmar 
arrived  there  with  three'  hundred  men,  and  his  force  being  increased  by 
the  addition  of  nearly  a thousand  militia  men  from  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania,  he  marched  into  the  Indian  country,  and  destroyed  sev- 
eral large  villages  upon  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes  (Maumee).  General 
Harmar’s  force  suffered  two  defeats,  one  upon  the  nineteenth  and  the  other 
upon  the  twenty-second  of  October,  and  lost  a large  number  of  men.  The 
failure  of  this  expedition  was  doubtless  largely  due. to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  militia,  and  dissensions  among  the  officers.  General  Harmar  was 
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severely  condemned,  and  his  action  was  investigated  by  a court  of  in- 
quiry, with  the  result,  however,  of  exonerating  him  from  blame.  The 
Indians  did  not  regard  seriously  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  and 
seemed  to  magnify  their  victory  over  the  army,  it  being  currently  re- 
ported among  them  that  five  hundred  of  the  Americans  had  been  killed. 
They  were  exasperated  by  the  slight  losses  they  had  sustained  through 
the  invasion  of  their  country,  and  emboldened  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
defeated  the  forces  sent  out  against  them.  They  made  open  threats  now 
that  “before  the  leaves  should  again  come  forth,  not  a single  cabin  fire 
of  the  whites  should  burn  north  of  the  Ohio.”  It  was  rumored  that  they 
were  marching  in  large  force  against  the  settlements  upon  the  Muskingum 
and  the  Miamis. 

About  the  time  that  General^Harmar  set  out  to  bring  the  Indians  to 
terms,  or  to  chastise  them,  the  attitude  of  the  British  was  fully  revealed. 
Governor  St.  Clair  sent  a letter  to  the  governor  of  Detroit,  informing  him 
of  the  expedition  that  was  to  be  made,  and  that  the  United  States  had  no 
intention  of  molesting  any  of  the  British  posts,  and  also  requesting  that 
no  aid  be  furnished  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  way  of  furnishing  them 
arms  or  ammunition.  The  letter  was  delivered  by  Return  J.  Meigs,  jr. 
(afterwards  governor  of  Ohio),  who,  accompanied  by  John,  a son  of 
Commodore  Abraham  Whipple,  made  the  perilous  journey  to  Detroit 
through  the  great  wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  savages,  and  trackless 
save  for  the  narrow  trails  worn  by  moccasined  feet.  A horse  which  these 
men  took  with  them  to  carry  their  provisions  was  stolen  by  the  Indians, 
and  they  made  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  on  foot.  The  British  gov- 
ernor received  Meigs  with  every  distant  manner,  but,  after  considerable 
delay,  consented  to  return  a formal  answer,  which  was  exceedingly  non- 
committal in  its  character.  Meigs  was  informed  that  it  would  be 
extremely  hazardous  to  return  to  Marietta  as  he  had  come,  even  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  he  made  therefore  a long  journey  by  water  to  Presque 
Isle,  from  thence  over  to  the  Allegheny  and  down  that  stream  to  the 
Ohio,  and  thence  to  his  home  by  boat.  Soon  after  this  the  Americans 
had  positive  proof  that  agents  of  the  British  were  furnishing  with  mili- 
tary stores  the  very  tribes  which  were  most  hostile. 

General  Harmar  returned  to  the  fort  bearing  his  name  in  November, 
which,  according  to  a good  authority,*  had  been,  during  a portion  at  least 
of  his  absence,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  sergeants  of  militia,  Colonel 

* Horace  Nye  in  Western  Recorder , 1847. 
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Joseph  Barker.  Captain  Zeigler  was,  however,  the  officer  in  command 
most  of  the  time  during  the  Indian  war.* 

Before  the  expedition  of  Harmar  was  entered  upon,  the  Ohio  Company 
had  taken  some  precautions  intended  to  strengthen  the  settlements  within 
the  purchase  against  Indian  attack.  The  disastrous  outcome  of  the  cam- 
paign caused  these  measures  for  protection  to  be  redoubled.  Campus 
Martius  was  put  in  a good  state  of  repair,  and  by  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  an  additional  corps  of  men  was  raised  to  serve  as  guards 
for  the  several  settlements.  In  November  Colonel  Sproat,  commandant 
of  the  milita,  was  authorized  to  enlist  scouts  or  rangers,  and  this  number 
was  subsequently  increased  to  ten.  They  were  sent  out  daily  to  scout 
the  woods  for  signs  of  the  enemy. 

Hostilities  had  been  continued  upon  the  Ohio  during  the  summer,  and 
Governor  St.  Clair,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  nineteenth 
of  September,  1790,  mentioned  the  fact  that  Captain  McCurdy’s  boat  had 
been  fired  upon  between  Marietta  and  Fort  Washington,  and  that  five 
or  six  men  had  been  killed. 

No  events  of  serious  nature,  however,  occurred  within  the  limits  of  the 
Ohio  Company’s  lands.  Indians  hovered  around  the  settlements,  and  the 
indications  of  their  presence  were  often  discovered  by  the  spies,  but  they 
committed  no  depredations  other  than  stealing  a few  horses. 

Indeed,  so  peaceful  had  been  the  lives  of  the  pioneers  during  the  season 
and  so  promising  did  the  future  appear  that  the  regular  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants  were  not  only  carried  on,  but  new  enterprises  engaged 
their  attention  and  new  institutions  were  brought  into  being  in  the  west- 
ern world.  For  the  convenience  of  the  members  the  Belpre  association 
had  divided  into  three  settlements,  which  were  called  the  “upper,” 
“lower,”  and  “middle”  stations.  A new  association  had  been  formed, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1790  had  made  a settlement  at  Big  Bottom,  f upon  the 
Muskingum,  which  had  attracted  attention  from  its  great  beauty  and  rich- 
ness. The  association  was  composed  of  thirty-six  members,  but  only 
eighteen  went  originally  to  the  station,  and"  one  of  these,  the  leader  of 
the  little  colony,  Colonel  Willian  Stacey,  it  appears  did  not  remain  there. 
Isaac  Meeks,  a Virginia  fontiersman,  was  employed  as  hunter  in  the 

* Testimony  of  the  Ohio  Company’s  journal;  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth  in  American  Pioneer  and  Pioneer 
History;  Thomas  Wallcut’s journai,  etc. 

+ Big  Bottom  was  so  named  because  the  broadest  portion  of  the  valley  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum  and  Duncans  Falls.  Windsor  township,  of  Morgan  County  (adjoining  Washington  upon 
the  east  and  south),  included  this  historic  locality  in  its  limits. 
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settlement,  and  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  two  children.  block- 
house of  good  size  was  erected  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  upon  the 
lower  bottom.  One  cabin  was  erected  a short  distance  from  the  block- 
house, and  was  occupied  by  Francis  and  Isaac  Choate,  while  another 
which  had  been  a part  of  the  “tomahawk  improvement”  made  several 
years  before  by  some  Virginia  squatter,  was  fitted  up  and  occupied  by 
Asa  and  Eleazer  Ballard,  brothers.  These  cabins  were  each  about  twenty 
rods  from  the  defense  which  the  associates  built,  the  first  above  the  latter 
below.  The  settlement  was  composed  principally  of  young  men,  inex- 
perienced, and  poorly  qualified  to  occupy  the  frontier  part  which  they  did. 

“They  had  neglected, ’’says  Colonel  Barker,  f “ to  enclose  their  house 
with  palisades,  and  ceasing  to  complete  the  work  the  general  interest  was 
lost  in  that  of  the  convenience  of  each  individual.  Another  error  was  the 
neglect  of  any  regular  system  of  defense,  and  the  omission  of  setting 
gentries.  Those  most  familiar  with  the  Indians  had  little  doubt  of  their 
hostility,  and  had  strongly  opposed  the  settlers  going  out  that  fall,  and 
advised  them  to  remain  until  spring,  by  which  time  the  question  of  war  or 
peace  would  probably  be  decided.”  They  were  impatient,  however,  and 
had  gone  out  to  invite,  by  their  exposed  situation,  an  Indian  attack.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  the  war  began  in  earnest  in  the  Ohio  Company’s 
purchase,  at  this  settlement.  The  massacre  which  occurred  here  on  the 
second  of  January,  1791,  was  the  bloodiest  event  in  the  annals  of  the  first 
settlement  of  Ohio,  and  it  not  only  terrorized  the  inhabitants  of  Marietta, 
Waterford  and  Belpre,  but  sent  a thrill  of  horror  into  all  of  the  border 
settlements  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  which  left  their  people,  accus- 
tomed as  they  had  long  been  to  Indian  atrocities,  filled  with  foreboding 
for  many  a day. 

The  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1790-91  was  of  unusual  severity,  and 
this  fact  undoubtedly  made  not  only  the  young  men  at  Big  Bottom,  but 
the  settlers  at  all  of  the  other  stations  less  careful  in  guarding  against 
Indian  attack  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  for  the  winter  was 
very  generally  regarded  as  a season  when  there  was  immunity  from  dep- 
redations by  the  savages,  and  especially  was  this  true  when  it  was  one  of 
great  cold.*  The  Indians,  therefore,  in  making  this  attack  in  the  winter, 

-f  Reminiscences  of  Colonel  Joseph  Barker. — MSS. 

^Joseph  Doddridge  in  his  valuable  and  very  reliable  Notes  on  the  Settlement  and  Indian  Wars  of  the 
Western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  (p.  206)  has  the  following  upon  this  topic  : 

. “During  the  long  continued  Indian  wars  sustained  by  the  first  settlers  of  the  western  country  they 
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made  an  exception  to  their  common  custom  and  exceeded  their  usual 
shrewdness.  It  is  supposed  that  they  had  orignally  designed  falling  upon 
and  massacring  the  settlers  at  Waterford  (whom  they  had  doubtless 
learned  were  not  as  watchful  as  they  had  formerly  been),  but  that  coming 
first  to  the  Big  Bottom  settlement  and  recognizing  their  opportunity  there, 
they  had  after  holding  a hasty  council,  decided  to  attack  it. 

The  Indians,  as  it  was  subsequently  learned,  crossed  the  river  upon  the 
ice  a few  rods  above  the  upper  cabin,  and  then  the  warriors  were  divided 
into  two  parties.  A small  number  of  the  savages  made  their  way  to  the 
cabin  occupied  by  the  Choates  and  another  and  much  larger  party  simul- 
taneously, by  a short  detour,  arrived  at  the  block-house.  No  eye  had 
observed  them,  and  their  quick  but  cautious  approach  had  not  started  the 
dogs  to  barking.  The  Choate  brothers  and  two  men,  Thomas  Shaw  and 
James  Patten,  who  were  living  with  them,  were  eating  their  supper,  and 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  Indians,  it  seems,  supposed  them  to  be  friendly 
and  invited  them  to  partake.  To  avert  suspicion  until  they  could  fully 
project  their  plan  of  action,  the  Indians  did  actually  help  themselves  to 
food,  but  after  a lapse  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes,  and  after 
having  disposed  themselves  about  the  apartment  in  such  a manner  as  to 
best  meet  any  resistance  that  might  be  made,  they  indicated  by  signs 
that  their  hosts  were  prisoners  and  quickly  bound  them  with  some  throngs 
which  they  discovered  in  the  cabin.  The  four  men,  taken  by  surprise  and 
confronted  by  more  than  their  own  number,  offered  no  opposition,  and 
made  no  remonstrance.  Scarcely  a word  was  spoken.  While  quiet  cap- 
ture was  effected  at  the  cabin,  a scene  of  carnage  was  being  enacted  at  the 
block-house.  The  inmates  had  gathered  around  the  large  fire-place, 
some  engaged  in  preparing  the  evening  meal  and  others  having  come  in 
from  work  warming  themselves  by  the  genial  blaze,  when  the  door  was 
suddenly  thrown  open  and  a volley  of  musketry  poured  death  into  their 
midst.  Several  fell  lifeless  to  the  floor,  and  one,  Zebulon  Throop,  who 
was  bending  over  a frying  pan  in  which  he  was  cooking  venison  for  sup- 
per, sank  down  upon  the  blazing  logs.  The  shots  were  fired  from  with- 
out, while  one  of  the  Indians  who  had  burst  the  door  in  held  it  open. 
No  sooner  had  the  guns  been  emptied  than  with  a fiendish  yell  the  sav- 

enjoyed  no  peace  excepting  in  the  winter  season,  when  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  the  Indians 
were  unable  to  make  their  excursions  into  the  settlements.  The  onset  of  winter  was  therefore  hailed  as 
a jubilee  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  throughout  the  spring  and  the  early  part  of  the 
fall  had  been  cooped  up  in  their  little  uncomfortable  forts.  . . . To  our  forefathers  the 

gloomy  months  of  winter  were  more  pleasant  than  the  zephyrs  of  spring  and  the  flowers  of  May.” 
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ages  leaped  through  the  smoke  to  finish  with  their  tomahawks  the 
butchery  begun  with  powder  and  ball.  So  sudden  and  fierce  was  the  on- 
slaught that  but  little  resistance  could  be  made,  and  one  after  another  the 
inmates  of  the  block-house  were  dispatched.  Only  one  Indian  was 
wounded,  and  he  by  the  wife  of  Isaac  Meeks,  the  Virginia  hunter.  She 
had  witnessed  the  brutal  slaying  of  her  two  children,  had  seen  their  brains 
dashed  out  and  their  bodies  cast  upon  the  fire,  and  with  the  courage  of 
madness  she  seized  an  ax  and  struck  wildly  at  one  of  the  murderers.  The 
blow  came  very  near  proving  fatal  at  the  instant  (and  did  inflict^  a wound  1 
from  which  it  was  afterwards  thought  the  Indian  ^ould  die),  but  it  was 
quickly  avenged  by  a companion  of  the  assaulted  one,  who,  coming  up 
behind  her  as  the  woman  was  again  raising  the  heavy  ax  to  strike,  cleft 
her  skull  with  his  tomahawk.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  wild  yells  of 
the  Indians,  the  moans  of  the  dying,  the  agonizing  shrieks  and  the  sup- 
plications of  those  on  whom  the  cruel  death  blow  had  not  yet  descended. 
All  were  quickly  dispatched  except  Phillip,  $i  son  of  Colonel  William 
Stacey,  who,  during  the  excitement  of  the  massacre,  had  cowered  down  in 
a corner  of  the  room  and  pulled  some  bed  clothes  over  himself.  He  was 
discovered  after  the  bloody  work  of  killing  and  scalping  the  men  had  been 
completed,  by  an  Indian  who  was  assisting  in  gathering  up  the  various 
articles  of  plunder  to  remove  them.  As  soon  as  his  hiding-place  was  re- 
vealed a tomahawk  was  raised  to  kill  him,  and  the  terrified  boy,  who 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  would-be  murderer,  would  have  been  dis- 
patched in  spite  of  his  piteous  entreaties  if  another  Indian  had  not  inter- 
posed to  save  him.  His  brother,  John  Stacey,  was  the  last  one  of  the 
party  killed.  He  had  managed,  unperceived,  to  climb  through  a scuttle 
hole  into  the  low  upper  story  or  loft  of  the  house,  and  from  there  onto  the 
roof,  when  he  was  fired  upon  and  killed  by  some  of  the  party  who  had 
remained  outside  during  the  progress  of  the  butchering.  On  seeing  the 
Indians  upon  the  ground,  and  knowing  that  his  last  chance  of  escape  was 
shut  off,  he  had  fallen  down  in  despair  and  cried  out:  “I  am  the  only 
one  left,  for  God’s  sake  spare  my  life,”  but  the  only  answer  was  the  ring- 
ing rifle  shot  and  an  exultant  cry  from  the  fierce  warriors  below  him. 

The  Ballards — Asa  and  Eleazer — who  had  been  drawn  from  their  cabin 
by  the  noise  of  the  muskets  and  the  loud  shouts  of  the  savages — caught 
sight  of  young  Stacey  as  he  emerged  upon  the  roof  and  heard  his  agoniz- 
ing appeal  to  the  merciless  enemy,  and  quickly  comprehending  the  situa- 
tion sprang  back  into  their  cabin,  secured  their  rifles  and  fled,  keeping  the 
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building  between  them  and  the  Indians,  They  closed  the  door  as  they 
hurriedly  left  the  cabin,  and  had  got  only  a few  rods  away  when  they 
heard  it  burst  open  and  the  still  bloodthirsty  savages  uttering  impreca- 
tions and  exclamations  of  chagrin  upon  discovering  their  escape.  Of  the 
nineteen  persons  imperilled  in  this  sudden  and  unsuspected  attack,  these 
two  men  were  the  only  ones  who  escaped.  Four  were  taken  prisoners 
at  the  Choate  cabin,  and  one,  the  boy — Philip  Stacey — at  the  block-house, 
while  twelve  were  killed.  Their  names  were  Ezra  Putnam,  Zebulon 
Throop,  John  Stacey,  John  Camp,  Jonathan  Farewell,  James  Couch,  John 
Clark,  William  Jame's,  Isaac  Meek,  his  wife  and  two  children.  Colonel 
William  Stacey,  William  Smith,  and  some  of  the  other  associates  were 
not  present  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  Had  the  first  named  been  at  the 
block-house  the  massacre  would  very  likely  have  been  prevented,  and 
even  had  his  advice  been  acted  upon  the  great  calamity  might  have  been 
averted.  Only  a few  days  before  the  massacre  he  had  urged  the  young 
men  to  put  their  block-heuse  in  better  order  to  resist  an  attack,  should 
one  be  made,  to  discontinue  work  at  sundown,  have  doors  and  windows 
securely  closed,  palisades  erected  around  the  building,  and  sentries  posted 
at  good  points  of  observation  to  warn  the  little  garrison  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.  Had  these  precautions  been  observed  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Indians  to  have  made  a successful  attack,  or  at  least  to 
commit  a wholesale  murder  as  they  did.  The  men  had  good  arms  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  them,  but  they  were  standing  in  the  corner  of  the 
block-house  when  the  Indians,  without  any  warning,  entered  and  over- 
whelmed the  surprised  and  terror-stricken  group  gathered  about  the  fire.* 

The  escape  of  the  Ballards  was  very  fortunate.  Had  the  Indians  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  or  killing  them,  they  doubtless  would  have  come  down 
on  the  Waterford  and  Wolf  Creek  Mills  settlements  and  repeated  the 
horrors  of  the  Big  Bottom  massacre,  but  as  the  two  men  had  fled  they 
surmised  that  they  would  carry  warning  to  those  stations,  and  the  party 
returned,  with  the  exception  of  a few  forming  a scouting  band,  who,  it 
was  subsequently  discovered,  penetrated  the  forest  to  the  southwest  and 
hovered  threateningly  around  Wolf  Creek  Mills. 

The  Ballards  in  their  flight  came  upon  a hunting  camp  about  four  miles 

*The  story  of  the  massacre  is  taken  principally  from  Hildreth’s  Pioneer  History,  as  are  many  of  the 
local  incidents  of  the  Indian  war.  Other  authorities  on  the  same  subjects  have  been  consulted,  viz; 
The  recollections  of  Colonel  Barker  (MSS),  and  a series  of  valuable  papers  by  Horace  Wye,  published 
in  the  Western  Recorder  in  1847. 
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from  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  and  there  found  Captain  Joseph  Rodgers, 
an  experienced  woodsman  (who  was  afterwards  a ranger  or  spy  for  the 
Marietta  settlement)  and  a friendly  Mohican  Indian.  They  were  wrapped 
in  their  blankets  and  asleep  by  the  fire.  Awakened  and  told  the  probable 
fate  of  the  Big  Bottom  settlers,  they  seized  their  guns  and  leaving  every- 
thing else  behind  them  that  they  might  make  greater  haste,  started  out  in 
the  darkness  for  the  settlement  at  the  mills.  On  arriving  there  they  found 
that  many  of  the  heads  of  families  were  in  Marietta,  attending  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions,  and  the  news  that  they  brought  caused  the  utmost 
agitation  among  the  women  and- children.  Captain  Rodgers  immediately 
assumed  direction  of  the  preparations  for  defence,  and  his  presence  did 
much  towards  allaying  the  feeling  of  consternation  which  filled  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  situation  was  a desperate  one.  There  had  been  no 
block-house  erected  here  as  the  Ohio  Company  directors  had  suggested 
there  should  be,  and  the  absence  of  a number  of  the  men  materially 
increased  the  danger  to  which  the  remainder  would  be  subjected  in  case 
of  an  attack,  which  was  momentarily  expected.  Captain  Rodgers’  word 
was  law,  and  he  hastily  notified  all  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  in  Colonel 
Robert  Oliver’s  cabin,  which  was  the  largest  and  strongest.  Water  was 
carried  from  the  creek  until  all  the  tubs,  casks,  buckets,  and  other  availa- 
ble articles  were  filled,  and  others  prepared  to  quench  the  flames  should 
the  Indians  set  fire  to  their  cattle  fort,  and  the  windows  and  doors  strongly 
barricaded,  the  company  passed  the  long  night,  fearing,  hoping,  praying, 
peering  into  the  darkness  through  the  loop  holes  which  had  been  made 
between  the  logs,  listening  for  any  sound  that  should  bring  intelligence  of 
the  stealthy  enemy,  waiting  with  tense  nerves  for  whatever  might  come, 
and  resolved,  should  it  be  the  worst,  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they 
could,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  There  were  about  thirty 
persons,  men,  women  and  children,  crowded  in  the  little  cabin,  and  of  this 
number  only  seven  were  men.  Outside,  under  cover  of  some  palings, 
was  posted  a sentry.  Just  before  dawn  he  saw  some  Indians  approach, 
and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  make  an  attack,  but  as  they  undoubt- 
edly saw  that  the  people  were  on  their  guard  they  retreated  in  a 
short  time.  Daylight  brought  a very  blessed  relief  to  the  feelings  of 
the  women  and  children,  and  even  the  men,  for  they  had  had  every  reason 
to  apprehend  an  attack. 

The  people  of  Waterford  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  news  of 
the  attack  on  the  Big  Bottom  settlement  in  the  night,  by  Samuel  Mitchell 
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from  the  mills.  The  settlement  extended  nearly  two  miles  along  the  river, 
but  every  cabin  was  visited,  either  by  Mitchell  or  by  James  and  Daniel 
Convers,  whom  he  had  aroused  first  to  help  him  spread  the  alarm.  As 
the  news  was  carried  from  door  to  door,  terrified  people,  aroused  from 
their  sleep,  came  hurrying  to  the  block-house,  carrying  little  else  than 
such  arms  as  they  could  command.  Seventy  persons  passed  the  night 
in  a room  about  fifteen  feet  square.  There  were  more  men  here,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  than  at  the  mills,  and  the 
block-house  was  considered  a very  good  defence,  and,  while  the  situation 
was  not  as  harrowing  as  at  the  last  named  settlement,  the  people  never- 
theless passed  a night  which  was  full  of  apprehension  and  suspense. 

Two  days  after  the  massacre,  Captain  Rodgers  led  a company  of  men  to 
Big  Bottom.  They  met  a company  from  Marietta,  headed  by  Anselem 
Tupper,  and  together  they  found  that  the  Indians,  after  taking  the  lives 
of  the  twelve  persons  and  carrying  a quantity  of  provisions  out  of  the 
house,  had  pulled  up  the  flooring,  piled  it  over  the  bodies  of  their  victims 
and  set  fire  to  the  whole.  The  block-house  had  not  long  been  built,  was 
constructed  of  beech  logs,  and  had  been  only  partly  consumed.  Most 
of  the  bodies,  however,  were  so  disfigured  by  the  tomahawk  and  by  fire 
as  to  be  unrecognizable.  William  James’  remains  were  identified  by  his 
great  size  ; he  had  measured  six  feet  four  inches  in  stature  and  was  of  mas- 
sive build  otherwise.  The  ground  being  frozen  very  hard,  a grave  was  dug 
within  the  walls  of  the  big  cabin,  where  it  had  been  prevented  from  freez- 
ing by  the  fire,  and  there  these  victims  of  a savage  war  were  buried,  side 
by  side  as  they  had  fallen,  and  the  charred  charnel-house  remained  in  the 
now  solitary'and  soundless  forest  as  a grim  shelter  from  the  rain  and  snow, 
a desolate  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  brave,  unfortunate  pioneers 
who  slept  beneath  it,  and  a landmark  which,  to  the  hunter  or  scout,  pas- 
sing it  afar  off,  had  a horrible  suggestiveness  of  the  fate  which  might  be 
his.  No  attempt  was  made  to  again  form  a settlement  here  until  after  the 
Greenville  treaty  had  been  made  in  1795.  This  beautiful  locality  in  the 
valley  of  the  Muskingum  is  now  pointed  out  to  travelers  as  the  scene  of 
a terrible  Indian  massacre  in  early  times,  but  there  remainsEno  relic  there 
of  the  bloody  event  which  made  it  classic  ground  in  border  annals.  The 
landscape  is  one  of  gentle,  pastoral  loveliness,  which  seems  to  hold  in 
sympathy,  as  its  appropriate  settings,  human  habitations — the  abodes  of 
simple  but  satisfying  happiness — and  the  beholder  may  feel  arise  within 
him,  as  he  reflects  upon  the  past  and  contemplates  the  present,  the  rever- 
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ent  phantasy  that,  in  recompense  for  the  dark  deed  which  once  outraged 
Nature  here,  the  Creator  has  breathed  upon  her  bosom  the  benison  of 
eternal  peace. 

Of  the  five  men  taken  prisoners  at  Big  Bottom,  one,  young  Philip 
Stacey,  died  of  sickness  ; the  other  four  were  ultimately  returned  to  their 
friends. 

The  party  of  Indians,  which  numbered  twenty-five  to  thirty,  it  was 
discovered  were  Delawares  and  Wyandots — tribes  which  had  heretofore 
been  at  peace  with  the  whites.  But  they  had  now  been  drawn  into  the 
alliance  of  hostile  tribes,  and  a war  club  was  found  upon  the  ground  of 
the  massacre,  left  as  a formal  declaration  of  war. 

Alfred  Mathews. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LOCAL  HISTORY. 

The  “ Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,” 
besides  matter  purely  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  of  which  it  treats,  is  re- 
plete with  suggestions  and  advice  which  cannot  but  be  acceptable  in  every 
Christian  home.  Its  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  extension  of  higher  studies, 
as  well  as  education  in  general,  is  thoroughly  American.  But  what  more 
especially  concerns  us  just  now,  and  to  which  particular  attention  is  di- 
rected, is  the  advanced  stand  taken  by  the  council  in  favor  of  historical 
studies,  which,  it  is  insisted,  the  citizen  should  cultivate  as  a duty  he  owes 
his  country.  “Train  your  children  to  a love  of  history  and  biography,” 
says  the  council ; and  its  words  are  like  the  music  of  far  off  bells  to  those 
who  have  been  pleading,  since  long  years,  the  cause  of  history  as  entitled 
to  far  more  consideration  than  it  receives  amid  the  clamor  of  what  is  called 
science,  overwhelming  in  its  din  and  monopolizing  in  its  pretensions.  The 
grave  words  of  the  letter  emphasize  the  fact  that  historical  studies,  though 
of  the  highest  importance,  are  too  much  neglected. 

The  promoters  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  History,  long  before  their 
project  took  form,  recognized  what  the  council  so  emphatically  declares 
ought  to  be  ; and  while  seeking,  as  was  prudent  as  well  as  legitimate,  their 
own  ends  in  establishing  this  monthly,  at  the  same  time  they  believed 
they  were  providing  for  a real  want.  There  is  no  better  means  to  pro- 
mote practical  acquaintance  with  history  among  the  people  than  a maga- 
zine devoted  exclusively  to  it,  conducted  honestly  and  with  a fair  measure 
of  ability.  In  purely  literary  work  the  manner  now-a-days  counts  for  so 
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much  that  if  not  fairly  up  to  the  standard,  the  matter,  however  good,  receives 
little  attention.  Says  one  of  the  acutest  intellects  of  our  time:  “ This  is 

not  a day  for  great  writers,  but  for  good  writing  and  a great  deal  of  it. 
There  never  was  a time  when  men  wrote  so  much  and  so  well,  and  that 
without  being  of  any  great  account  themselves.”  But  in  bringing  out  the 
facts  of  the  past  accuracy  of  statement  is  more  important  than  style.  In 
historical  writings,  above  all,  the  truth — facts  as  they  are,  should  be  given. 
Now  this  can  be  done  with  a fair  measure  of  success,  by  any  person  of 
moderate  ability  if  willing  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  research.  All 
things  may  be  accomplished  by  application  and  labor,  according  to  the 
poet  whose  words  are  adopted  as  the  motto  of  a series  begun  in  the  pres- 
ent number ; and  therefore  it  is  within  the  power  of  many  persons  to 
make  valuable  contributions  to  history,  although  they  may  not  rival  a 
Parkman  in  setting  the  truth  in  a golden  frame  of  language. 

The  special  aim  of  this  Magazine  is  local  history — that  is  western  his 
tory  in  general,  and  its  local  history  and  biography  in  particular.  For 
years  to  come  new  facts,  new  documents  will  be  making  their  appearance 
and  to  bring  them  before  the  public,  to  point  out  their  value  and  their 
bearing,  is  the  special  province  of  this  Magazine ; and  besides  the  occasional 
retelling,  in  short  readable  papers,  of  what  is  unsufficiently  known,  keeps 
alive  in  memory  that  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  own  region  which 
every  person  that  claims  to  be  moderately  well  informed,  should  possess. 

The  following  is  the  language  of  the  letter  of  the  council:  “Train  your 
children  to  a love  of  history  and  biography.  . Teach  your  children  to  take 
a special  interest  in  the  history  of  our  own  country.  We  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  country’s  independence,  the  shaping  of  its  liberties  and  laws 
as  a work  of  special  Providence,  its  framer’s  ‘ building  wiser  than  they 
knew,’  the  Almighty’s  hand  guiding  them;  and  if  ever  the  glorious  fabric 
is  subverted  or  impaired  it  will  be  by  men  forgetful  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  heroes  that  reared  it,  the  virtues  that  cemented  it,  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  rests,  or  ready  to  sacrifice  principle  and  virtue  to  the  interests 
of  self  or  party.  As  we  desire,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  the  United 
States  should  be  carefully  taught  in  all  our  Catholic  schools,  we  have  di- 
rected that  it  be  specially  dwelt  upon  in  the  education  of  young  ecclesi- 
astical students  in  our  preparatory  seminaries;  and’  also  we  desire  that  it 
form  a favorite  part  of  the  home  library  and  home  reading.  We  must 
keep  firm  and  solid  the  liberties  of  our  country  by  keeping  fresh  the  no- 
ble memories  of  the  past.  ” O.  W.  C. 
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Notable  among  the  ancient  and  honorable  families  of  Virginia,  in  the 
days  when  that  State  was  one  of  the  colonies  and  a dependency  of  Great 
Britain,  were  the  Harrisons.  The  ancestor  of  the  family  in  this  country 
was  a lineal  descendant  of  that  General  Harrison  who  achieved  distinction 
in  the  civil  wars  of  England  as  an  officer  in  the  Army  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Prominent  among  those  of  a later  generation  was  Benjamin 
Harrison,  a member,  and  for  many  terms  Speaker,  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. Chosen  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  in  June,  1776,  he  in- 
troduced the  resolution  declaring  the  colonies  independent,  and,  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  reported  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  finally  adopted,  and  to  which  his  signature 
is  affixed.  He  was  soon  afterward  elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  an  office 
demanding  in  that  day,  when  the  issue  of  the  conflict  already  begun  was  in 
grave  doubt,  a degree  of  moral  bravery  and  fearlessness  that  was  in  itself 
sublime.  Faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the 
office  to  which  he  was  elected,  he  did  valiant  service  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  the  colonies,  devoting  his  entire  private  fortune  to  the  carrying 
forward  of  the  war  to  a successful  issue,  and  died  in  1791,  beggared,  it  is 
true,  but  proud  in  the  consciousness  that  the  sacrifices  he  had  shared  had 
resulted  in  the  freedom  of  a nation. 

Of  the  family  of  fifteen  children  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  the  third  and  youngest  son.  Born  near  the  James  River,  in 
Berkeley,  Charles  City  County,  Virginia,  February  9,  1773,  he  passed  an 
uneventful  boyhood  and  youth,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  Hampden- 
Sydney  College,  where  he  obtained  a classical  and  literary  education,  after- 
wards supplemented  by  the  study  of  medicine,  to  which,  however,  he 
devoted  but  a short  time.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1791,  he  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  con- 
federated colonies  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Before  completing  his 
medical  studies,  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  the  defense- 
less pioneers  in  the  border  settlements  aroused  in  him  the  spirit  inherited 
from  his  martial  ancestors,  and  he  determined  to  forego  the  study  of  med- 
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icine  and  devote  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  Mr.  Morris 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  but  in  vain ; and  a commu- 
nication from  President  Washington,  long  the  friend  of  his  father,  con- 
firmed him  in  his  determination.  He  soon  received  from  the  President  a 
commission  as  Ensign  of  Artillery,  and  in  1791  joined  the  army  at  Fort 
Washington.*  Reinforcements  being  demanded  for  Fort  Hamilton,  on 
the  Miami,  the  young  officer  was  placed  in  command  of  the  escort ; so 
well  did  he  perform  this  duty,  passing  through  a forest  infested  by  hostile 
Indians,  as  to  merit  and  receive  the  commendation  of  his  commander, 
General  St.  Clair.  Soon  followed  the  rash  advance  of  that  unfortunate 
general,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  more  than  one-half  his  entire  army. 
Harrison  did  not  accompany  this  expedition,  but  remained  at  the  fort. 
The  confidence  of  his  superiors  being  well  established,  in  the  course  of 
1792  he  was  promoted  to  a lieutenancy,  and  late  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
joined  the  new  army  then  encamped  at  Legionville,  some  twenty  miles 
below  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  commander  of  the  legion, 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  recognizing  in  Lieutenant  Harrison  an  officer 
of  fine  mental  acquirements  for  one  of  his  years,  made  him  a member  of 
his  military  family,  attached  to  himself  as  aide-de-camp.  During  the 
greater  portion  of  a year  the  troops  remained  in  quarters,  Wayne  devot- 
ing the  time  to  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  army  in  drill  and  disci- 
pline. The  school  in  which  he  now  found  himself  had  great  effect  on  the 
future  development  of  Lieutenant  Harrison.  It  was  here  he  learned  that 
the  intimate  combination  of  men  as  a whole,  subject  to  the  command  of 
an  intelligent  leader,  was  of  prime  necessity  in  the  formation  of  an  effec- 
tive army. 

Late  in  April,  1793,,  the  command  embarked  in  boats  and  proceeded  to 
Cincinnati,  taking  post  at  Fort  Washington.  Drill  and  discipline  were 
continued  near  the  fort,  until  the  seventh  of  October,  when  an  ad- 
vance was  made  to  a point  six  miles  beyond  Fort  Jefferson,  where  were 
erected  fortifications  which  were  given  the  name  of  Greenville.  Delays 
were  here  experienced,  and  the  season  being  advanced,  preparations  were 
made  for  a winter  encampment ; the  garrisons  at  Cincinnati,  Marietta,  and 
Vincennes  were  strengthened,  in  preparation  for  offensive  operations  in 
the  early  spring.  Late  in  December  an  expedition  was  dispatched  by 
General  Wayne  to  take  possession  of  the  battle-ground  lost  by  St.  Clair 
two  years  previously.  The  command  arrived  on,  the  field  on  Christmas 


^Situated  on  land  now  included  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
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day,  and  immediately  set  about  erecting  a strong  stockade,  which  was  gar- 
risoned by  one  company  each  of  riflemen  and  artillery,  This  post  was 
then  named  Fort  Recovery,  in  commemoration  of  the  recovery  of  the 
territory  lost  by  St.  Clair  and  all  but  one  of  the  cannon  left  on  the  field 
of  defeat.  On  the  return  of  the  command  to  Fort  Greenville,  Lieutenant 
Harrison  was  among  the  number  of  officers  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
general  orders  of  the  commander,  returning  thanks  to  the  force  that  had 
so  readily  accomplished  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  ordered.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  1794,  the  fort  at  Greenville  was  attacked  several  times 
by  a force  of  Indians  and  British,  numbering  about  one  thousand.  In 
repelling  the  assault  the  Americans  lost  fifty-seven  men  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  horses.  The  losses  of  the  besieging  parties  were  much 
larger.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  Wayne  was  reinforced  by  sixteen 
hundred  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen,  under  Major-General  Scott,  and  two 
days  later  he  broke  camp  and  slowly  and  stealthily  advanced  twenty-five 
miles  beyond  Fort  Recovery,  where  another  stockade  was  erected,  which 
he  named  Fort  Adams.  Another  advance  was  made  on  the  fourth  of 
August,  and  four  days  later  the  command  encamped  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Maumee  and  Auglaize  rivers,  where  he  built  Fort  Defiance.*  On  the 
fifteenth  of  Augustan  advance  was  made  to  the  head  of  the  rapids, where 
was  established  Fort  Deposit,  a base  of  supplies  and  baggage,  with  strong 
military  defenses.  On  the  nineteenth  a council  of  war  was  called,  at 
which  Lieutenant  Harrison  submitted  a plan  of  march  and  order  of  bat- 
tle, which  was  adopted.  For  subordinate  officers  General  Wayne  had 
Major-General  Scott,  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  and  Brigadier-Generals 
Wilkinson,  Todd  and  Barber.  On  the  twentieth  advance  was  made  to  the 
Fallen  Timbers,  an  extensive  wet  prairie  which  was  rendered  almost  im- 
passable by  fallen  trees  leveled  by  the  force  of  a terrific  tornado.  Here 
was  met  the  first  check  of  the  campaign.  The  advance  corps  was  fired 
upon  by  the  enemy,  who  were  concealed  in  the  timber,  and  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion. The  main  force  was  then  formed  in  two  lines  in  the  dense  wood 
near  by,  and  under  the  leadership  of  their  brave  and  daring  commander, 
dashed  forward  upon  the  enemy,  whose  force  numbered  fully  two  thous- 
and Indians  and  Canadian  volunteers.  The  onslaught  was  terrific,  and  the 
undisciplined  savages,  with  their  white  allies,  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  sharp  bayonets  of  the  regulars  and  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Ken- 
tucky sharpshooters.  In  less  than  one  hour  the  battle  was  won  ctnd  the 


*The  present  site  of  Defiance,  Ohio. 
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enemy  in  full  retreat,  having  in  their  haste  left  forty  of  their  dead  on  the 
field.  Of  their  total  loss  nothing  definite  is  known,  the  Indian  custom 
being,  when  defeated,  to  remove  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  American 
loss  in  this  battle  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  In  his  dispatch  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Wayne  specially  complimented  his  aids 
De  Butt,  Lewis  and  Harrison — for  their  faithful  exertions  in  having  “ ren- 
dered the  most  essential  service  by  communicating  orders  in  every  direct- 
ion, and  for  their  conduct  and  bravery  in  exciting  the  troops  to  press  for 
victory.” 

Three  days  and  three  nights  did  the  American  army  remain  on  the 
ground,  during  that  time  destroying  the  growing  crops  of  the  Indians, 
and  commiting  to  the  flames  the  extensive  trading  station  and  dwellings 
of  Colonel  McKee,  the  British  agent  .to  the  Indians ; all  this  time  men- 
aced by  the  guns  of  Fort  Miami,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  British 
troops  on  American  soil.  Sharp  correspondence  passed  between  General 
Wayne  and  the  British  major  in  command  of  the  fort;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, did  not  care  to  precipitate  hostilities,  and  prudently  confined  himself 
to  a war  of  words. 

Having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  expedition,  Wayne  retired  to 
Fort  Defiance;  about  the  middle  of  September  moving  to  the  confluence 
of  the  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s  rivers,  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee,  where 
he  constructed  a strong  fortification,  which  he  called  Fort  Wayne.  Col- 
onel Hamtramck  was  left  in  command,  with  a considerable  force  of  artil- 
lery and  infantry,  and  the  army  returned  to  Forts  Washington  and 
Greenville,  where  the  volunteers  were  discharged.  The  following  summer 
a treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Greenville  by  General  Wayne  and  rep- 
resentatives of  twelve  Indian  tribes,  which  secured  to  the  United  States 
about  twentydive  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  and  assured  a peace 
which  continued  fifteen  years. 

Soon  after  returning  from  the  Maumee  campaign,  Harrison  was  com- 
missioned captain,  and  promoted  to  the  command  of  Fort  Washington. 
While  here  he  renewed  a former  acquaintance  with  Miss  Anna  Symmes, 
daughter  of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  whose  residence  was  at  North  Bend, 
near  by.  Judge  Symmes  refused  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the 
young  artillery  captain  to  his  daughter,  and  the  ceremony  that  united 
them  was  performed  in  his  house  during  his  temporary  absence.  Several 
weeks  passed  before  the  stern  father  met  his  sondn-law,  at  a dinner  party 
given  by  General  Wilkinson  to  General  Wayne.  On  that  occasion  he 
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said:  “Well,  sir,  I understand  you  have  been  married  to  Anna.”  “Yes, 

sir,”  replied  the  young  captain.  “How  do  you  expect  to  support  her?” 
inquired  the  father.  “By  my  sword  and  my  own  right  arm,”  Harrison 
responded.  Judge  Symmes  soon  after  became  reconciled  to  Captain 
Harrison,  and  regarded  with  pride  his  advancement  to  the  governorship 
of  Indiana  Territory,  and  the  eclat  surrounding  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe, 
Fort  Meigs  and  the  Thames. 

Harrison  continued  in  the  army  until  near  the  close  of  1797,  when  oc- 
cured  the  death  of  Wayne,  soon  after  which  he  resigned  his  commission, 
conceiving,  now  that  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indians,  there  would 
be  no  immediate  demand  for  his  services  in  the  field.  Scarcely  was  his 
resignation  accepted,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  sec- 
retary and  ex-officio  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  governor  of  this 
large  Territory.  The  official  residence  was  determined  at  Chillicothe, 
where  met  the  first  Legislature,  in  1798.  In  October  of  the  following  year 
Harrison  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  a seat  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives.  Resigning  the  office  of  secretary,  he  proceeded  to 
Washington  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Representative  at  the  opening 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Sixth  Congress,  in  1799.  Although  his 
service  in  Congress  was  limited  to  one  year,  during  that  time  he 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  adoption  of  laws  giving  important 
advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory.  These  were  com- 
prised, first,  in  a joint  resolution  to  subdivide  the  surveys  of  the 
public  lands  into  small  tracts,  thereby  allowing  every  industrious 
man,  however  poor,  to  procure  a home.  This  resolution  was 

carried  in  both  houses,  notwithstanding  the  determined  opposition  of 
speculators,  who  were  intent  on  accumulating  wealth  at  the  cost  of  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  country.  By  the  second  was  obtained  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  persons  who  had  preempted  land  in  the  northern  part'  of 
the  Miami  purchase,  thus  allowing  them  to  secure  their  farms,  and  event- 
ually become  independent  and  even  wealthy.  These  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  the  actual  colonists  and  pioneers,  endeared  him 
to  the  people,  and  in  the  future  became  an  element  of  strength  in  his  po- 
litical advancement.  At  this  same  session  of  Congress  the  Northwest 
Territory  was  divided,  and  the  Territory  of  Indiana  established,  of  which 
Harrison  was  appointed  governor.  The  new  Territory,  when  organized, 
included  the  present  States  of  Indiana.  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
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Beside  the  appointment  of  governor,  Mr.  Harrison  also  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  Territory.  Resign- 
ing his  seat  in  Congress,  Governor  Harrison  proceeded  to  Vincennes,  the 
capital  of  the  Territory.  Here,  in  1805,  was  organized  a Territorial  Leg- 
islature. As  governor,  Harrison  possessed  the  power  of  appointment  of 
magistrates,  the  confirmation  of  land  grants,  the  defining  of  townships, 
the  veto  over  acts  of  the  Legislature,  besides  other  perplexing  and  im- 
portant duties.  Personally  popular  with  the  Indians,  he  was  enabled,  be- 
fore the  close  of  1815,  by  a succession  of  treaties,  to  extinguish  their  title 
to  forty-six  thousand  acres  of  land  within  the  Territory,  which  was  thus 
thrown  open  to  settlement.  His  management  of  affairs  in  the  Territory 
was  conducted  with  prudence  and  energy,  in  the  face  of  almost  unnum- 
bered obstacles  presented  by  speculators  in  lands,  settlement  of  treaty 
regulations  with  the  Indians,  and  questions  arising  from  defective  land 
titles.  One  great  evil  he  had  to  contend  with  was  the  demoralization 
of  the  Indians  through  their  inordinate  appetite  for  whisky,  which  was 
brought  into  the  Territory  in  vast  quantity.  He  wrote,  in  1805  : “ I do 

not  believe  that  there  are  more  than  six  hundred  warriors  on  the  Wabash, 
and  yet  the  quantity  of  whisky  brought  here  annually  for  their  consump- 
tion is  said  to  amount  to  six  thousand  gallons.” 

The  course  pursued  by  speculators  in  ejecting  the  Indians  from  the 
ceded  lands  was  cause  of  grave  alarm,  and  bore  fruit  before  many  years 
had  passed  in  the  formation,  by  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  the  Prophet, 
of  a league  against  the  colonists.  First  among  their  allegations  was  the 
claim  that  the  treaty  by  which  was  ceded  much  of  the  territory  then  in 
course  of  settlement,  was  fraudulent,  and  therefore  void.  The  Fort  Wayne 
treaty,  by  which  the  United  States  purchased  nearly  three  millions  of 
acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the  Wabash  and  White  rivers,  which  was  con- 
cluded September  30,  1809,  by  Governor  Harrison  and  the  Delaware,  Pot- 
tawatomie, Miami,  Kickapoo,  Wea  and  Eel  River  Indians,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  eight  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  in  hand  and  annuities 
amounting  to  two  thousand  dollars,  was  vigorously  condemned  both  by 
Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet,  though  none  of  their  tribe  had  any  claim  to 
the  land  in  question.  The  fire  of  discontent  was  fanned  into  flame  by 
British  emissaries,  who  urged  the  Indians  forward  by  promising  assistance 
in  driving  back  the  trespassers.  The  ground  of  objection  of  the  Indian 
leaders  was  that  the  entire  domain  was  owned  in  common  by  all  the  tribes, 
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and  that  no  part  of  the  territory  could  be  sold  without  the  consent 
of  all. 

The  machinations  of  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  spread  the  seeds  of 
discontent  among  the  Indian  tribes  far  to  the  south,  west  and  north,  The 
former  was  a man  of  great  executive  abiliiy,  and  had  he  possessed  the  ed- 
ucation and  training  given  officers  in  the  armies  of  the  world,  would  have 
acquired  distinction  as  a general ; under  the  circumstances  surrounding 
him  he  was  great  as  an  organizer,  strong  in  the  affections  of  his  people, 
brave  and  fearless  on  the  field  of  battle.  Not  so  much  can  be  said  of  his 
brother,  the  Prophet,  who  employed  only  the  arts  of  Indian  magic,  and  by  a 
long-continued  course  of  deception  played  upon  the  superstitions  of  the 
ignorant  children  of  the  forest.  For  many  years  besotted  by  whisky,  he 
finally  professed  to  have  seen,  in  a vision,  the  Great  Spirit,  who  ordered 
him  to  call  together  the  people  and  warn  them  against  drunkenness,  ly- 
ing, stealing,  and  witchcraft.  His  vision  was  a part  of  the  scheme  of 
Tecumseh,  who  was  the  great  leader  in  the  Indian  outbreak  connected 
with  the  war  of  1812.  The  influence  of  the  Prophet  extended  over  many 
tribes  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  was  continuous  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
voke hostilities  against  the  whites.  He  even  assured  his  adherents  that 
he  possessed  the  power  to  prevent  the  bullets  of  their  enemies  doing  them 
harm.  The  governor  received  information  concerning  the  confederation 
forming,  and  sent  a messenger  to  the  Shawnees,  warning  them  against  the 
intrigues  of  the  Prophet.  That  imposter  prophesied  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  earth,  with  the  exception  of  a small  portion  surrounding  Green- 
ville, and  great  numbers  of  his  deluded  followers,  neglecting  their  corn- 
fields, assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wayne,  where  they  were  soon 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Thus  were  remote  tribes  brought 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Prophet,  who  foretold  a brilliant  future 
for  his  people.  Conciliation  being  a prominent  feature  in  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  governor,  he  furnished  the  suffering  people  with  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  from  the  public  stores.  Many  of  them  departed  for 
their  homes,  only  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  overcome  by  hunger,  there  to 
die,  victims  of  their  own  superstitious  belief  and  the  overweening  ambi- 
tion of  the  false  prophet. 

At  some  time  during  the  year  1808,  the  Prophet  established  his  resi- 
dence on  the  Upper  Wabash,  at  a place  called  Tippecanoe.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1810,  growing  signs  of  discontent  began  to  manifest  themselves 
at  the  Prophet’s  town  ; the  “annuity  salt  ” was  refused,  and  the  boatmen 
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who  brought  it  were  insulted.  These  indications  of  coming  trouble  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  the  governor,  and  in  July  he  despatched  a messenger 
to  the  Upper  Wabash,  with  instructions  to  invite  the  brothers  to  a council 
at  Vincennes.  They  were  requested  to  bring  with  them  not  more  than 
thirty  warriors,  as  the  council  was  designed  for  a quiet  talk  over  the  ques- 
tion uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all.  On  the  twelfth  of  August  Tecumseh 
arrived  at  Vincennes,  accompanied  by  four  hundred  warriors,  fully  armed, 
who  encamped  in  a grove  adjoining  the  town.  Seats  for  the  chiefs  had 
been  prepared  under  the  portico  of  the  governor’s  house,  where  it  was 
proposed  the  council  be  held.  To  this  place  Tecumseh  demurred,  saying: 
“ Houses  were  built  for  you  to  hold  councils  in;  Indians  hold  theirs  in 
the  open  air.”  He  then  took  position  under  some  trees  in  front  of  the 
house,  where  he  opened  the  council  with  a speech  of  great  native  elo- 
quence. At  the  close  he  was  invited,  through  an  intrepreter,  to  take  a 
seat  beside  the  governor.  In  a scornful  tone  he  replied  : “The  sun  is  my 
father  and  the  earth  is  my  mother;  on  her  bosom  I will  repose,”  then 
seated  himself  upon  the  ground.  In  the  discussions  in  the  council  he 
expressed  the  determination  to  abide  by  the  decision  he  had  made  some 
time  since,  and  by  a confederation  of  the  tribes  establish  the  principle  of 
community  of  interest  in  the  lands  of  the  country,  as  ordained  by  the 
Great  Spirit.  In  demanding  return  of  the  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  he  said  : “Return  those  lands  and 

Tecumseh  will  be  the  friend  of  the  Americans.  He  likes  not  the  English, 
who  are  continually  setting  the  Indians  on  the  Americans.” 

In  his  reply  to  Tecumseh,  Governor  Harrison  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
the  Great  Spirit  ever  intended  the  Indian  tribes  to  be  one  people.  He 
said:  “If  such  had  been  His  intention  He  would  not  have  put  six  differ- 
ent tongues  into  their  heads,  but  would  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  one 
language.”  As  to  the  land  in  dispute,  the  Shawnees  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  the  lands  were  purchased  of  the  Miamis,  who  owned  it  when  the 
Shawnees  were  driven  out  of  Georgia  by  the  Creeks,  and  how  they  dis- 
posed of  it  was  no  business  of  the  Shawnees.  When  the  governor’s 
words  were  interpreted  to  Tecumseh,  with  eyes  flashing  with  anger  he 
cast  aside  his  blanket  and  fiercely  exclaimed:  “It  is  false;”  then  signal- 
ing the  warriors  grouped  about  him,  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  brandished 
their  weapons  in  a threatening  manner,  and  for  some  moments  it  seemed 
that  a conflict  was  inevitable.  The  governor’s  guard  of  twelve  men  had 
been  allowed  to  seek  shelter  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  under  the 
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shade  of  a tree  at  a little  distance,  and  on  the  indication  of  trouble  were 
immediately  ordered  up.  A friendly  Indian  cocked  the  pistol  he  had 
stealthily  loaded  while  Tecumseh  was  speaking,  while  the  spectators,  who 
were  unarmed,  hastily  seized  upon  such  weapons  as  they  could  grasp. 
The  governor  rose  from  his  chair,  drew  his  sword,  and  restrained  the 
guard,  which  was  about  to  fire  on  the  Indians,  and  a bloody  encounter 
was  averted.  He  then  inquired  of  the  interpreter  the  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment, and  after  it  was  made  known  to  him,  he  denounced  Tecumseh  as  a 
bad  man,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  with  his  warriors.  The  council  was 
broken  up,  and  was  followed  by  a sleepless  night  in  Vincennes,  the  citi- 
zens awaiting  in  anxious  expectation  an  assault  from  the  offended  savages. 
Morning  came  with  no  further  cause  for  alarm  ; Tecumseh  expressed  re- 
gret for  the  violence  he  had  displayed,  and  the  council  was  resumed.  As 
a check  upon  further  demonstrations,  the  governor  placed  two  companies 
of  well  armed  troops  in  the  village,  for  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  the  citizens.  Tecumseh  forebore  his  offensive  insolence,  but  when 
asked  if  he  proposed  to  adhere  to  his  opposition  to  the  treaty,  replied  that 
he  should  “adhere  to  the  old  boundary.”  Five  different  chiefs  arose  and 
avowed  their  determination  to  proceed  in  the  confederation  and  uphold 
the  plan  proposed  by  their  leader. 

Harrison  much  desired  to  conciliate  Tecumseh,  believing  with  the  in- 
fluence of  that  great  warrior  on  the  side  of  peace,  no  trouble  need  be 
apprehended  in  the  immediate  future.  On  the  day  following  the  second 
council,  accompanied  only  by  Joseph  Barron,  the  interpreter,  he  visited 
the  warrior  at  his  camp,  and  in  a friendly  interview  of  some  length  ad- 
vised him  to  relinquish  his  opposition  to  the  treaty.  Tecumseh’s  reply 
was:  “ Well,  as  the  Great  Chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I hope  the 

Great  Spirit  will  put  enough  sense  into  his  head  to  induce  him  to  direct 
you  to  give  up  this  land.  It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  off  he  will  not  be  injured 
by  the  war.  He  may  sit  still  in  his  town  and  drink  his  wine,  while  you 
and  I will  have  to  fight  it  out.”  The  interview  closed  by  the  governor 
promising  to  inform  the  President  of  the  wishes  of  the  Indians.  Te- 
cumseh, with  his  followers,  returned  to  the  Prophet’s  town,  where  were 
continued  the  efforts  to  unite  the  tribes  into  a confederation,  with  some 
degree  of  success.  The  spring  of  f8~i  1 witnessed  many  Indian  depreda- 
tions; isolated  families  were  murdered,  horses  stolen,  and  the  entire 
border  was  kept  in  a constant  state  of  alarm.  The  governor  sent  to  the 
brothers  a message  in  the  care  of  Captain  Walter  Wilson,  who  was  ac- 
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companied  by  the  scout,  Joseph  Barron.  The  Indians  were  warned  that 
unless  they  ceased  their  warlike  preparations  they  would  be  attacked  and 
punished  for  the  atrocities  already  committed.  Tecumseh  received  the 
messengers  with  consideration,  and  returned  a promise  to  see  the  gov- 
ernor soon.  His  appearance  at  Vincennes  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July, 
accompanied  by  a party  of  three  hundred  Indians,  though  not  unexpected, 
was  certainly  unwelcome  to  the  alarmed  inhabitants.  However,  the  pres- 
ence of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  who  were  reviewed  in  his 
presence  by  the  governor,  had  the  effect  to  awe  him,  and  he  exhibited 
none  of  the  haughtiness  that  characterized  the  previous  interview.  Still 
insisting  upon  vacation  of  the  ceded  lands,  he  yet  professed  friendly  in- 
tentions and  a desire  for  peace.  The  insincerity  of  his  protestations  was 
assured  when,  on  his  departure  from  Vincennes  a few  days  later,  he 
turned  his  face  toward  the  south,  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  Creeks,  Chocktaws  and  Cherokees. 

About  this  time  it  was  proposed  by  the  Government  that  Tecumseh 
and  the  Prophet  be  seized  and  held  as  hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of 
their  people.  Governor  Harrison  suggested  as  a better  plan,  that  an  ad- 
vanced military  post  be  established  on  the  upper  Wabash,  near  the 
Prophet’s  town.  The  suggestion  being  favorably  considered,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  September  he  left  Fort  Knox,  at  Vincennes,  in  command 
of  about  nine  hundred  effective  men,  and  on  the  third  of  October  arrived 
at  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  village,*  where  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
erect  a stockade  fort.  On  the  twenty-eighth  the  defenses  were  completed, 
and  the  fort  was  named  in  honor  of  the  commander,  Harrison.  A small 
garrison,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Miller,  was  stationed  at  the 
fort,  while  the  main  body  moved  forward  toward  the  Prophet’s  town.  On 
the  sixth  of  November,  and  when  within  five  miles  of  the  town,  numer- 
ous small  bodies  of  Indians  were  seen  hovering  in  the  distance.  The 
alarm  of  the  Indians  had  visibly  increased  when  the  army  reached  a point 
a mile  and  a half  distant  from  the  town,  and  a parley  was  demanded.  A pro- 
fessedly friendly  message  was  received  from  the  Prophet,  who  hoped  the 
soldiers  would  not  enter  the  town  and  needlessly  frighten  the  women  and 
children.  The  governor  assured  the  messengers  he  was  ready  to  have  a 
friendly  talk  with  them ; the  troops  were  conducted  to  a camping  ground 
where  they  could  remain  until  the  following  day,  when  a council  would 
be  held.  The  ground  proposed  by  the  Indians  was  not  such  as  would  be 
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chosen  by  a military  commander  for  defense  against  the  wily  savages.  In 
his  report  to  the  secretary  of  war,  Governor  Harrison  thus  describes  it : 

“ I found  the  ground  destined  for  the  encampment  not  altogether  such  as  I could  wish  it.  It  was, 
indeed,  admirably  calculated  for  the  encampment  of  regular  troops  that  were  opposed  to  regulars,  but 
it  afforded  great  facility  to  the  approach  of  savages.  It  was  a piece  of  dry  oak  land,  rising  about  ten 
feet  above  the  level  of  a marshy  prairie  in  front,  and  nearly  twice  that  height  ahove  a similar  prairie  in 
the  rear,  through  which  and  near  to  this  bank  ran  a small  stream  clothed  with  willows  and  brushwood. 
Toward  the  left  flank  this  beach  of  land  widened  considerably,  but  became  gradually  narrower  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  right  flank  terminated 
in  an  abrupt  point." 

The  camp  of  the  sixth  of  November  was  arranged  by  the  governor  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  parallelogram,  caused  by  the  formation  of  the 
ground.  Front,  rear,  and  flanks  were  well  protected,  the  men  directed  to 
sleep  on  their  arms,  and  every  precaution  taken  against  surprise.  The 
commander  understood  the  foe  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  placed  no 
reliance  on  their  professions  of  friendship.  He  ordered  that  in  case  of  an 
attack,  the  outer  line  should  hold  its  position  until  relieved ; the  cavalry 
to  act  as  a reserve.  A guard  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
was  disposed  about  the  camp,  while  all  not  on  duty  sought  repose.  Night 
passed  in  quietness,  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  Governor  Harrison 
arose.  As  he  was  arranging  his  dress  a single  gun  was  fired  by  a sentry 
on  the  picket  line,  who  had  discovered  the  stealthy  foe  cautiously  ap- 
proaching the  camp.  Horrid  yells  from  hundreds'  of  savage  throats 
pierced  the  early  morning  air,  while  a shower  of  bullets  flew  among  the 
sleeping  soldiers.  A fierce  onslaught  followed,  directed  against  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  camp,  and  several  warriors  penetrated  the  lines,  never  to 
return.  Like  veterans  of  a hundred  battles  the  militia  coolly  met  and  re- 
pulsed the  assault.  The  governor  mounted  his  horse  and  ceaselessly  di- 
rected the  movements  of  the  troops.  The  camp  fires  had  been  extin- 
guished on  the  first  alarm,  as  they  served  to  guide  the  aim  of  the  savages, 
and  the  only  light  was  that  given  by  the  waning  moon,  which  had  just 
risen  in  the  east.  The  night  had  developed  a drizzling  rain,  and  the 
morning  was  misty  and  lowering.  Little  could  be  done  beside  preventing 
an  advance  of  the  enemy,  until  daylight  should  reveal  their  position. 
Early  in  the  action  Major  Jo  Daviess  had  fallen,  mortally  wounded,  in  an 
attempt  to  dislodge  a body  of  Indians.  When  daylight  came,  a charge 
was  ordered,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  from  the  field.  An  advance 
was  then  made  upon  the  Prophet’s  town,  which  was  found  deserted ; pro- 
visions and  cooking  utensils  were  captured,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of 
stores,  which,  with  the  wigwams,  were  burned  and  otherwise  destroyed. 
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The  American  loss  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  eight  killed  and  wounded.  During  the  fight  the  Prophet  remained  on 
an  eminence  at  some  distance,  where  he  was  engaged  in  incantations  and 
juggling  ceremonies.  The  result  of  the  defeat  was  the  decadence  of  his 
influence,  and  the  temporary  frustration  of  the  deep-laid  plans  of  Tecum- 
seh.  The  Prophet,  deserted  by  his  followers,  sought  refuge  with  a small 
band  of  Wyandots.  Soon  he  departed  to  the  northwest,  and  among  re- 
mote tribes  recruited  some  ten  thousand  warriors  to  the  cause  of  Tecum- 
seh,  who  became  an  adherent  of  the  British.  His  absence  from  the  field 
of  Tippecanoe  is  explained  by  his  journey  to  the  south,  where  he  still  re- 
mained. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  1 8,  1 8 1 1 , in  mentioning  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  and  its  effect  upon  the  Indian  tribes  in  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory, President  Madison  thus  complimented  Governor  Harrison  and  the 
troops  under  his  command: 

“While  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  many  valuable  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  action  which  took  place 
on  the  ninth  ultimo,  Congress  will  see  with  satisfaction  the  dauntless  spirit  and  fortitude  victoriously  dis- 
played by  every  description  of  troops  engaged,  as  well  as  the  collected  firmness  which  distinguished 
their  commander  on  an  occasion  requiring  the  utmost  exertion  of  valor  and  discipline.” 

In  addition  to  the  commendation  of  the  President,  the  legislatures  of 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  also  formulated  resolutions  of  thanks  to  Governor 
Harrison  for  the  eminent  services  rendered  the  country  in  dispersing  the 
menacing  savages.  The  former  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

“That  in  the  late  campaign  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  Governor  Harrison  has,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  legislature,  behaved  like  a hero,  a patriot  and  a general ; and  that,  for  his  cool,  deliberate, 
skillful  and  gallant' conduct  in  the  late  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  he  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
Nation.” 


A.  R.  WlLDMAN, 
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III. 

a 

The  Northern  tribes  have  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  historical 
records.  Their  hieroglyphics  or  pictorial  writings  on  trees,  bark,  rocks 
and  sheltered  banks  of  clay  relate  to  personal  or  transient  events.  Such 
representations  by  symbols  are  very  numerous  but  do  not  attain  to  a 
system. 

Their  history  prior  to  their  contact  with  the  white  man  has  been  trans- 
mitted verbally  from  generation  to  generation  with  more  accuracy  than  a 
civilized  people  would  do.  Story-telling  constitutes  their  literature.  In 
their  lodges  they  are  anything  but  a silent  people.  When  their  villages 
are  approached  unawares,  the  noise  of  voices  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
camps  of  parties  on  pic-nic  excursions.  As  a voyageur  the  pure  blood  is 
seldom  a success,  and  one  of  the  objections  to  him  is  a disposition  to  set 
around  the  camp-fire  and  relate  his  tales  of  war  or  of  the  hunt,  late  into 
the  night.  This  he  does  with  great  spirit,  “suiting  the  action  to  the 
word  ” with  a varied  intonation  and  with  excellent  powers  of  description. 
Such  tales  have  come  down  orally  from  old  to  young  many  generations, but 
are  more  mystical  than  historical.  The  faculty  is  cultivated  in  the  wigwam 
during  long  winter  nights,  where  the  same  story  is  repeated  by  the  patri- 
archs to  impress  it  on  the  memory  of  the  coming  generation.  With  the 
wild  man  memory  is  sharp,  and  therefore  tradition  has  in  some  cases  a 
semblance  to  history.  In  substance,  however,  their  stories  lack  dates,  the 
subjects  are  frivolous  or  merely  romantic,  and  the  narrator  is  generally  given 
to  embellishment.  He  sees  spirits  everywhere,  the  reality  of  which  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  child,  who  listens  with  wonder  to  a well-told  tale,  in  which 
he  not  only  believes,  but  is  preparing  to  be  a professional  story-teller 
himself. 

Indian  picture-writings  and  inscriptions,  in  their  hieroglyphics,  are  seen 
everywhere  on  trees,  rocks  and  pieces  of  bark,  blankets  and  flat  pieces  of 
wood.  About  three  miles  above  Odanah,  on  Bad  River,  is  a vertical  bank 
of  clay,  shielded  from  storms  by  a dense  group  of  evergreens.  On  this 
smooth  surface  are  the  records  of  many  generations,  over  and  across  each 
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other,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  previous  parties.  Like  most  of  their 
writings,  they  relate  to  trifling  events  of  the  present,  such  as  the  route 
which  is  being  traveled;  the  game  killed;  or  the  results  of  a fight.  To 
each  message  the  totem  or  dodem  of  the  writer  is  attached,  by  which 
he  is  at  once  recognized.  But  there  are  records  of  some  consequence, 
though  not  strictly  historical. 

Before  a young  man  can  be  considered  a warrior,  he  must  undergo  an 
ordeal  of  exposure  and  starvation.  He  retires  to  a mountain,  a swamp, 
or  a rock,  and  there  remains  day  and  night  without  food,  fire  or  blankets, 
as  long  as  his  constitution  is  able  to  endure  the  exposure.  Three  or  four 
days  is  not  unusual,  but  a strong  Indian,  destined  to  be  a great  warrior, 
should  fast  at  least  a week.  One  of  the  figures  on  this  clay  bank  is  a 
tree  with  nine  branches  and  a hand  pointing  upward.  This  represents  the 
vision  of  an  Indian  known  to  one  qf  my  voyagers,  which  he  saw  during 
his  seclusion.  He  had  fasted  nine  days , which  naturally  gave  him  an  in- 
sight of  the  future,  and  constituted  his  motto,  or  chart  of  life.  In  tract 
No.-  41  (1877),  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  I have  repre- 
sented some  of  the  effigies  in  this  group ; and  also  the  personal  history  of 
Kundickan,  a Chippewa,  whom  I saw  in  1845,  at  Ontonagon.  This 
record  was  made  by  himself  with  a knife,  on  a flat  piece  of  wood,  and  is 
in  the  form  of  an  autobiography.  In  hundreds  of  places  in  the  United 
States  such  inscriptions  are  seen,  of  the  meaning  of  which  very  little  is 
known.  Schoolcraft  reproduced  several  of  them  from  widely  separated 
localities,  such  as  the  Dighton  Boulder,  Rhode  Island;  a rock  on  Kelley’s 
Island,  Lake  Erie,  and  from  pieces  of  birch  bark,  conveying  messages  or 
memoranda  to  aid  an  orator  in  his  speeches. 

The  ‘ ‘Indian  rock”  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  near  Columbia,  Pennsylvania; 
the  God  Rock,  on  the  Allegheny,  near  Brady’s  Bend;  inscriptions  on  the 
Ohio  River  Rocks,  near  Wellsville,  Ohio,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guy- 
andotte,  have  a common  style,  but  the  particular  characters  are  not  the 
same.  Three  miles  west  of  Barnsville,  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  is  a re- 
markable group  of  sculptured  figures,  principally  of  human  feet  of  vari- 
ous dimensions  and  uncouth  proportions.  Sitting  Bull  gave  a history  of 
his  exploits  on  sheets  of  paper,  which  he  explained  to  Dr.  Kimball,  a 
surgeon  in  the  army,  published  in  facsimile  in  Harper's  Weekly , July, 
1876.  Such  hieroglyphics  have  been  found  on  rocky  faces  in  Arizona, 
and  on  boulders  in  Georgia. 

While  pandemonium  was  let  loose  at  La  Pointe  towards  the  close  of  the 
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payment  we  made  a bivouac  on  the  beach,  between  the  dock  and  the  mission 
house.  The  voyagenrs  were  all  at  the  great  finale  which  constitutes  the  para- 
dise of  a Chippewa.  One  of  my  local  assistants  was  playing  the  part  of  a 
detective  on  the  watch  for  whisky  dealers.  We  had  seen  one  of  them  on 
the  head  waters  of  Brunscilus  River,  who  came  through  the  woods  up  the 
Chippewa  River.  Beyond  the  village  of  La  Pointe,  on  a sandy  promon- 
tory called  Pointe  au  Froid,  abbreviated  to  Pointe  au  Fret  or  Cold  Point, 
were  about  twenty-five  lodges,  and  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indi- 
ans excited  by  liquor.  For  this,  diluted  with  more  than  half  water,  they 
paid  a dollar  for  each  pint,  and  the  measure  was  none  too  large — neither 
pressed  down  nor  running  over.  Their  savage  yells  rose  on  the  quiet 
moon-lit  atmosphere  like  a thousand  demons.  A very  little  weak  whisky 
is  sufficient  to  work  wonders  in  the  stomach  of  a backwoods  Indian,  to 
whom  it  is  a comparative  stranger.  About  midnight  the  detective  per- 
ceived our  traveler  from  the  Chippewa  River  quietly  approaching  the  dock, 
to  which  he  tied  his  canoe  and  went  among  the  lodges.  To  the  stern 
there  were  several  kegs  of  fire-water  attached,  but  weighted  down  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  It  required  but  a few  minutes  to  haul  them  in 
and  stave  in  the  heads  of  all  of  them.  Before  morning  there  appeared  to 
be  more  than  a thousand  savage  throats  giving  full  play  to  their  powerful 
lungs.  Two  of  them  were  staggering  along  the  beach  toward  where  I lay, 
with  one  man  by  my  side.  He  said  we  had  better  be  quiet,  which,  un- 
doubtedly, was  good  advice.  They  were  nearly  naked,  locked  arm  in 
arm,  their  long  hair  spread  out  in  every  direction,  and  as  they  swayed  to 
and  fro  between  the  water  line  and  the  bushes,  no  imagination  could  paint 
a more  complete  representation  of  the  demon.  There  was  a yell  to  every 
step — apparently  a bacchanalian  song.  They  were  within  two  yards  be- 
fore they  saw  us,  and  by  one  leap  cleared  everything,  as  though  they  were 
as  much  surprised  as  we  were.  The  song,  or  howl,  did  not  cease.  It  was 
kept  up  until  they  turned  away  from  the  beach  into  the  mission  road,  and 
went  on  howling  over  the  hill  toward  the  old  fort.  It  required  three  days 
for  half-breed  and  full-blood  alike  to  recover  from  the  general  debauch 
sufficiently  to  resume  the  oar  and  pack.  As  we  were  about  to  return  to 
the  Penoka  Mountains,  a Chippewa  buck,  with  a new  calico  shirt  and  a 
clean  blanket,  wished  to  know  if  the  Chemokoman  would  take  him  to  the 
south  shore.  He  would  work  a paddle  or  an  oar.  Before  reaching  the 
head  of  the  Chegoimegon  Bay  there  was  a storm  of  rain.  He  pulled  off 
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his  shirt,  folded  it  and  sat  down  upon  it,  to  keep  it  dry.  The  falling  rain 
on  his  bare  back  he  did  not  notice. 

We  had  made  the  grand  portage  of  nine  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
cataract  of  the  St.  Louis,  above  Fond  du  Lac,  and  encamped  on  the  river 
where  the  trail  came  to  it  below  the  knife  portage.  In  the  evening  Stephen 
Bungo,  a brother  of  Charles  Bungo,  the  half-breed  negro  and  Chippewa, 
came  into  our  tent.  He  said  he  had  a message  from  Naugaunup,  second 
chief  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  band,  whose  home  was  at  Ash-ke-bwau-ka,  on 
the  river  above.  His  chief  wished  to  know  by  what  authority  we  came 
through  that  country  without  consulting  him.  After  much  diplomatic 
parley  Stephen  was  given  some  pequashigon  and  went  to  his  bivouac. 

The  next  morning  he  intimated  that  we  must  call  at  Naugaunup’s  lodge 
on  the  way  up,  where  probably  permission  might  be  had,  by  paying  a 
reasonable  sum,  to  proceed.  We  found  him  in  a neat  wigwam  with  two 
wives,  on  a pleasant  rise  "of  the  river  bluff,  clear  of  timber,  where  , there 
had  been  a village  of  the  above  name.  His  countenance  was  a pleasant 
one,  very  closely  resembling  that  of  Governor  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  but  his 
features  were  smaller  and  also  his  stature.  Dr.  Norwood  informed  him 
that  we  had  orders  from  the  Great  Father  to  go  up  th£  St.  Louis  to  its 
source,  thence  to  the  waters  running  the  other  way  to  the  Canada  line. 
Nothing  but  force  would  prevent  us  from  doing  this,  and  if  he  was  dis- 
pleased he  should  make  a complaint  to  the  Indian  agent  at  La  Pointe,  and 
he  would  forward  it  to  Washington.  We  heard  no  more  of  the  invasion 
of  his  territory,  and  he  proceeded  to  do  what  very  few  Chippewas  will 
do,  offered  to  show  us  valuable  minerals.  In  the  stream  was  a pinnacle 
of  black  slate,  about  sixty  feet  high.  Naugaunup  soon  appeared  from 
behind  it,  near  the  top,  in  a position  that  appeared  to  be  inaccessible,  a 
very  picturesque  object  pointing  triumphantly  to  some  veins  of  white 
quartz,  which  are  very  common  in  metamorphic  slate. 

Those  who  have  heard  him,  say  that  he  was  a fine  orator,  having  influ- 
ence over  his  band,  a respectable  Indian,  and  a good  negotiator.  If  he 
imagined  there  was  value  in  those  seams  of  quartz  it  is  quite  remarkable 
and  contrary  to  universal  practice  among  Chippewas  that  he  should  show 
them  to  white  men.  They  claim  that  all  minerals  belong  to  the  tribe.  An 
Indian  who  received  a price  for  showing  them,  and  did  not  give  every  one 
his  share,  would  be  in  danger  of  his  life.  They  had  also  a superstitious 
dread  of  some  great  evil  if  they  disclosed  anything  of  the  kind.  Some 
times  they  promise  to  do  so,  but  when  they  arrive  at  the  spot,  with  some 
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verdant  white  man,  expecting  to  become  suddenly  rich,  the  Great  Spirit 
or  the  Bad  Manitou  has  carried  it  away.  I have  known  more  than  one 
such  instance,  where  persons  have  been  sustained  by  hopeful  expectation 
after  many  days  of  weary  travel  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  The  editor 
of  the  Ontonagon  Miner  gives  one  of  the  instances  in  his  experience : 

“ Many  years  ago  when  Ivon  River  was  one  of  the  fur  stations,  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  the  American  Fur  Company,  the  Indians  were  known 
to  have  silver  in  its  native  state  in  considerable  quantities.” 

Men  are  now  living  who  have  seen  them  with  chunks  of  the  size  of  a 
man’s  fist,  but  no  one  ever  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  tell  or  show 
where  the  hidden  treasure  lay.  A mortal  dread  clung  to  them,  that  if 
they  showed  white  men  a deposit  of  mineral  the  Great  Manitou  would 
punish  them  with  death. 

Several  years  since  a half-breed  brought  in  very  fine  specimens  of  vein 
rock,  carrying  considerable  quantities  of  native  silver.  His  report  was 
that  his  wife  had  found  it  on  the  South  Range,  where  they  were  trapping. 
To  test  his  story  he  was  sent  back  for  more.  In  a few  days  he  returned 
bringing  with  him  quite  a chunk  from  which  was  obtained  eleven  and  one- 
half  ounces  of  native  silver.  He  returned  home,  went  among  the  Flam- 
beaux Indians  and  was  killed.  His  wife  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals 
or  temptation  from  friend  or  foe  to  show  the  location  of  this  vein,  cling- 
ing with  religious  tenacity  to  the  superstitious  fears  of  her  tribe. 

When  the  British  had  a fort  on  St.  Joseph’s  Island  in  the  St.  Mary’s 
River,  in  the  War  of  1812,  an  Indian  brought  in  a rich  piece  of  copper 
pyrites.  The  usual  mode  of  getting  on  good  terms  with  him,  by  means 
of  whisky,  failed  to  get  from  him  the  location  of  the  mineral.  Goods 
were  offered  him ; first  a bundle,  then  a pile,  afterwards  a canoe-load,  and 
finally  enough  to  load  a Mackinaw  boat.  No  promise  to  disclose  the 
place,  no  description  or  hint  could  be  extorted.  It  was  probably  a speci- 
men from  the  veins  on  the  Bruce  or  Wellington  mining  property,  only 
about  twenty  miles  distant  on  the  Canadian  shore. 

Crossing  over  the  portage  from  St.  Louis  River  to  Vermillion  River, 
one  of  the  voyageurs  heard  the  report  of  a distant  shot.  They  had  ex- 
pected to  meet  Bear’s  Grease,  with  his  large  family,  and  fired  a gun  as  a 
signal  to  them.  The  ashes  of  their  fire  were  still  warm.  After  much 
shouting  and  firing,  it  was  evident  that  we  should  have  no  Indian  society 
at  that  time.  That  evening,  around  an  ample  camp  fire,  we  heard  the 
history  of  the  old  patriarch.  His  former  wives  had  borne  him  twenty- 
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four  children  ; more  boys  than  girls.  Our  half-breed  guide  had  often 
been  importuned  to  take  one  of  the  girls.  The  old  father  recommended 
her  as  a good  worker,  and  if  she  did  not  work  he  must  whip  her.  Even 
a moderate  beating  always  brought  her  to  a sense  of  her  duties.  All  he 
expected  was  a blanket  and  a gun  as  an  offset.  He  would  give  a great 
feast  on  the  occasion  of  the  nuptials.  Over  the  summit  to  Vermillion, 
through  Vermillion  Lake,  passing  down  the  outlet  among  many  cataracts 
to  the  Crane  Lake  portage,  there  were  encamped  a few  families,  most  of 
them  too  drunk  to  stand  alone.  There  were  two  traders,  from  the  Can- 
ada side,  with  plenty  of  rum.  We  wanted  a guide  through  the  intricacies 
of  Rainy  Lake.  A very  good-looking  savage  presented  himself  with  a 
very  unsteady  gait,  his  countenance  expressing  the  maudlin  good  nature 
of  Tam  O’Shanter  as  he  mounted  Meg.  Withal,  he  appeared  to  be 
honest.  “Yes,  I know  that  way,  but,  you  see,  I’m  drunk;  can’t  you  wait 
till  to-morrow.”  A young  squaw  who  apparently  had  not  imbibed  fire- 
water, had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a pewter  ring.  Her  dress  was  a blan- 
ket, of  rabbit  skins,  made  of  strips  woven  like  a rag  carpet.  It  was  bound 
around  her  waist  with  a girdle  of  deer’s  hide,  answering  the  purpose  of 
stroud  and  blanket.  No  city  belle  could  exhibit  a ring  of  diamonds  more 
conspicuously  and  with  more  self-satisfaction  than  this  young  squaw  did 
her  ring  of  pewter. 

As  we  were  all  silently  sitting  in  the  canoes,  dripping  with  rain,  a sud- 
den halloo  announced  the  approach  of  living  men.  It  was  no  other  than 
Wau-nun-nee,  the  chief  of  the  Grand  Fourche  bands,  who  was  hunting 
for  ducks  among  the  rice.  More  delicious  morsels  never  gladdened  the 
palate  than  these  plump,  fat,  rice-fed  ducks.  Old  Wau-nun-nee  is  a gen- 
tleman among  Indian  chiefs.  His  band  had  never  consented  to  sell  their 
land,  and  consequently  had  no  annuities.  He  even  refused  to  receive 
a present  from  the  Government  as  one  of  the  head  men  of  the  tribe,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  wholly  independent.  We  soon  came  to  his  village  on 
Ash-ab-ash-kaw  Lake.  No  band  of  Indians  in  our  travels  appeared  as 
comfortable  or  behaved  as  well  as  this.  Their  country  is  well  supplied 
with  rice  and  tolerably  good  hunting  ground.  The  American  fur  dealers 
(I  mean  the  licensed  ones)  do  not  sell  liquor  to  the  Indians,  and  use  their 
influence  to  aid  Government  in  keeping  it  from  them.  Wau-nun-nee’s 
baliwick  was  seldom  disturbed  by  drunken  brawls.  His  Indians  had  more 
pleasant  countenances  than  any  we  had  seen,  with  less  of  the  wild  and 
haggard  look  than  the  annuity  Indians  It  was  seldom  they  left  their 
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grounds,  for  they  seldom  suffered  from  hunger.  They  were  comfortably 
clothed,  made  no  importunities  for  kokoosh  or  pequashigon,  and  in  grati- 
fying their  savage  curiosity  about  our  equipments  they  were  respectful  and 
pleasant.  In  his  lodge  the  chief  had  teacups  and  saucers,  with  tea  and 
sugar  for  his  white  guests,  which  he  pressed  us  to  enjoy.  But  we  had  no 
time  for  ceremonials,  and  had  tea  and  sugar  of  our  own.  Our  men 
recognized  numerous  acquaintances  among  the  women,  and  as  we  en- 
camped near  a second  village  at  Round  Lake  they  came  to  make  a draft 
on  our  provision  chest.  We  here  laid  in  a supply  of  wild  rice  in  ex- 
change for  flour.  Among  this  band  we  saw  bows  and  arrows  used  to  kill 
game.  They  have  so  little  trade  with  the  whites,  and  are  so  remote  from 
the  depots  of  Indian  goods,  that  powder  and  lead  are  scarce,  and  guns 
also.  For  ducks  and  geese  the  bow  and  arrow  is  about  as  effectual  as 
powder  and  shot.  In  truth,  the , community  of  which  Wau- nun-nee  was 
the  patriarch  came  nearer  to  the  pictures  of  Indians  which  poets  are  fond 
of  drawing  than  any  we  saw.  The  squaws  were  more  neatly  clad,  and 
their  hair  more  often  combed  and  braided  and  tied  with  a piece  of  rib- 
bon or  of  red  flannel,  with  which  their  pappooses  delighted  to  sport.  There 
were  among  them  fewer  of  those  disgusting  smoke-dried,  sore-eyed  crea- 
tures who  present  themselves  at  other  villages. 

By  my  estimate  the  channel,  as  we  followed  it  to  the  head  of  the  Round 
Lake  branch,  is  two  hundred  and  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  rise  of  the 
stream  one  hundred  and  eight  feet.  The  portage  to  a stream  leading  into 
the  Mississippi  is  one  mile. 

At  Round  Lake  we  engaged  two  young  Indians  to  help  over  the  port- 
age in  Jack’s  place.  Both  of  them  were  decided  dandies,  and  one,  who 
did  not  overtake  us  till  late  the  next  morning,  gave  as  an  excuse  that  he 
had  spent  the  night  in  courting  an  Indian  damsel.  This  business  is  man- 
aged with  them  a little  differently  than  with  us.  They  deal  largely  in 
charms,  which  the  medicine  men  furnish.  This  fellow  had  some  pieces  of 
mica,  which  he  pulverized,  and  was  managing  to  cause  his  inamorata  to 
swallow.  If  this  was  effected  his  cause  was  sure  to  succeed.  He  had  also 
some  ochery,  iron  ore  and  an  herb  to  mix  with  the  mica.  Another  charm, 
and  one  very  effectual,  is  composed  of  a hair  from  the  damsel’s  head 
placed  between  two  wooden  images.  Our  Lothario  had  prepared  himself 
externally  so  as  to  produce  a most  killing  effect.  His  hair  was  adorned 
with  broad  yellow  ribbons,  and  also  soaked  in  grease.  On  his  cheeks  were 
some  broad  jet  black  stripes  that  pointed,  on  both  sides,  toward  his 
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mouth;  in  his  ears  and  nose,  some  beads  four  inches  long.  For  a pouch 
and  medicine  bag  he  had  the  skin  of  a swan  suspended  from  his  girdle  by 
the  neck.  His  blanket  was  clean,  and  his  leggings  wrought  with  great 
care,  so  that  he  exhibited  a most  striking  collection  of  colors. 

At  Round  Lake  we  overtook  the  Cass  Lake  band  on  their  return  from 
the  rice  lakes.  This  meeting  produced  a great  clatter  of  tongues  between 
our  men  and  the  squaws,  who  came  waddling  down  a slippery  bank  where 
they  were  encamped.  There  was  a marked  difference  between  these  peo- 
ple and  those  at  Ash-ab-ash-kaw.  They  were  more  ragged,  more  greasy, 
and  more  intrusive. 


Charles  Whittlesey. 
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The -March  and  April  numbers  of  this  of  a horse,  journeying  eastward,  bearing 


Magazine  will  contain'  a very  important 
and  able  paper  b^  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Robertson,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., on  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  separ- 
ate the  West  from  the  Union.  The  Bishop 
brings  out  with  much  distinctness  General 
Wilkinson’s  dishonorable  and  traitorous 
connection  with  the  Spanish  intrigues,  and 
with  the  Burr-Blennerhasset  attempt  to 
sever  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
from  the  Union,  conquer  Mexico  and 
found  a Southwestern  Republic  with  New 
Orleans  as  its  capital  and  Burr  its  presi- 
dent. Much  new  light  is  thrown  upon 
these  interesting  phases  of  western  his- 
tory by  this  learned  and  scholarly  writer. 

Immigration  to  Ohio  at  an  early  day 
at  times  met  with  the  greatest  discourage- 
ment from  those  who  had  but  little  faith 
in  the  glowing  promises  and  inducements 
of  the  Ohio  Land  Company.  Caricature 
was  employed  to  give  vent  to  the  derision 
which  was  felt.  Judge  Timothy  Walker, 
in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Ohio 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,  at 
Cincinnati,  in  1837,  said  he  well  remem- 
bered in  his  boyhood  of  seeing  two  pic- 
tures— one  representing  a stout,  well- 
dressed,  ruddy  man  on  a fat,  sleek  horse, 
westward  bound,  bearing  a banner  with 
the  words  “Going  to  Ohio;”  the  other 
showing  a pale  and  ghostly  skeleton  of  a 
man,  in  shabby  apparel,  riding  the  wreck 


the  ensign  “ Have  Been  to  Ohio.” 


James  I.  granted  to  Virginia  in  1609  a 
tract  of  country  whose  boundaries,  owing 
to  the  ambiguity  of  the  language  of  the 
charter,  were  difficult  to  determine.  This 
language  was  as  follows  : 

All  those  lands,  countries  and  territories  situate, 
lying  and  being  in  that  part  of  America  called  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  point  of  land  called  Cape  or  Point 
Comfort,  all  along  the  seacoast  to  the  northward 
two  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  said  Point  or  Cape 
Comfort,  all  along  the  seacoast  to  the  southward 
two  hundred  miles;  and  all  that  space  and  circuit  of 
'land  lying  from  the  seacoast  of  the  precinct  afore- 
said, up  into  the  land  throughout,  from  sea  to  sea, 
west  and  northwest;  and  also  all  the  islands  lying 
within  one  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  of  both 
seas  of  the  precinct  aforesaid. 

The  language  makes  the  place  of  be- 
ginning Old  Point  Comfort,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  James  River,  from  which  a 
line  was  to  extend  200  miles  north  and 
200  miles  south,  making  the  width  of  the 
grant  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  400 
miles.  But  the  question  arose  whether 
this  line  was  intended  to  be  a straight 
north  and  south  line  or  a broken  one,  fol- 
lowing the  coast.  However,  as  it  was  to 
extend  along  the  seacoast,  an  indented 
line  would  seem  to  have  been  meant ; but 
as  this  interpretation  would  not  give  Vir- 
ginia so  wide  a grant,  the  straight  line 
was  maintained  by  her  to  be  the  one 
really  intended.  But  a still  greater  stumb- 
ling block  was  reached  when  an  attempt 
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was  made  to  interpret  the  words  “ up  into 
the  land  throughout,  from  sea  to  sea,  west 
and  northwest.”  The  width  on  the  sea- 
coast  was  plainly  intended  to  be  400  miles, 
and  there  was  to  be  a western  and  a north- 
western line.  If  the  latter  line  should 
start  from  the  southern  point,  and  extend 
northwest  until  it  should  intersect  the 
west  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  north- 
ern point,  the  grant  would  take  this 
shape  :* 


and  Virginia  would  have  a triangular 
tract  containing  a somewhat  larger  area 
than  is  comprised  within  the  present  limits 
of  that  State.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
west  line  began  at  the  southern  point,  and 
the  northwestern  at  the  northern  point, 
then  Virginia  would  have  a vast  extent  of 
land  embracing  the  entire  northwest,  and 
including  all  western  territory  claimed  by 
right  of  royal  charter  by  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
See  diagram  : 


*For  the  suggestion  of  the  use  of  the  diagrams,  the 
the  January  number  of  the  John  Hopkins  University 


As  the  grant  was  to  extend  from  “ sea 
to  sea,”  and  could  not  do  so  unless  the 
lines  were  run  as  indicated  in  the  second 
diagram,  the  latter  interpretation  was 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  correct  one. 


The  ambiguity  of  this  language  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  gross  ignorance  that 
prevailed  in  England  at  the  time  these 
grants  were  made,  as  to  the  inland  ex- 
tent of  the  American  Continent.  During 
the  reign  of  James  I,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
reported  that,  standing  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  he 
had  seen  both  oceans.  It  was  the  pre- 
vailing belief  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans — the  latter  being  then  known  by 
the  name  of  “ The  South  Sea,”  were  only 
a few  miles,  forty  or  fifty  perhaps,  from 
each  other;  and,  as  late  as  1740,  letters 
intended  for  America  were  addressed  in 
England  to  the  “ Island  of  New  Eng- 
land.” 


The  grant  of  Massachusetts  was  ob- 
tained in  1620  by  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany, the  Earl  of  Warwick,  president,  from 
the  same  monarch,  James  I,  who  seems 
to  have  attached  very  little  value  to  west- 
ern territory.  It  lay  between  the  fortieth 
and  forty-eighth  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
was  second  in  extent  to  that  of  Virginia. 
It  contained  over  a million  square  miles, 
and  embraced  the  best  part  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  all  of  what  is  now  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  one  half  of  New 
Jersey,  nearly  all  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  what  came  to 
be  designated  the  Northwest  Territory. 

writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Adams’  admirable  paper  in 
Studies,  elsewhere  referred  to. 
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In  1630  the  Plymouth  Company  con- 
veyed to  its  President,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, Connecticut,  and  he  in  turn,  March 
19,  1632,  conveyed  the  same  (by  Connec- 
ticut was  meant  a tract  of  land  120  miles 
in  width,  and  extending  from  ocean  to 
ocean)  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal  and  others. 
The  following  is  the  deed  of  cession  : 

DEED  OF  ROBERT,  EARL  OF  WARWICK — MARCH 
19,  1632. 

To  all  people  unto  whom  this  present  writing  shall 

come,  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  sendeth  greeting, 

in  our  Lord  God  everlasting: 

Know  Ye — That  the  said  Robert,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations  him 
thereunto  moving,  hath  given,  granted,  bargained, 
sold,  enfeoffed,  aliened  and  confirmed,  and  by  these 
presents  doth  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  enfeoff,  alien 
and  confirm  unto  Right  Honorable  William,  Viscount 
Say  and  Seal,  the  Right  Honorable  Robert,  Lord 
Brook,  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Rich,  and  the 
Honorable  Charles  Fienner,  Esq.,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Rich,  Knt.,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Richard  Knight- 
ly, Esq.,  John  Pym,  Esq.,  John  Hampden,  Esq., 
John  Humphrey,  Herbert  Pellam,  their  heirs  and 
assigns  and  their  associates  forever,  all  that  part  of 
New  England  in  America  which  lies  and  extends  it- 
self from  a river  there  called  Narragansett  river,  the 
space  of  forty  leagues  upon  a straight  line  near  the 
sea  shore  towards  the  southwest,  west  and  by  south, 
or  as  the  coast  lieth  towards  Virginia  accounting 
three  English  miles  to  the  league,  and  also  all  and 
singular  the  lands  and  hereditaments  whatsoever 
lying  and  being  within  the  lands  aforesaid  north  and 
south  in  latitude  and  breadth  and  length  and  longi- 
tude of  and  within  all  the  breadth  aforesaid,  through- 
out the  main  lands  there  from  the  Western  Ocean  to 
the  South  Sea,  and  all  lands  and  grounds,  place  and 
places,  soil  and  woods,  grounds,  havens,  ports, 
creeks  and  rivers,  waters,  fishings  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever  lying  within  the  said  space,  and  every 
part  and  parcel  thereof. 

And  also  all  islands  lying  in  America  aforesaid  in 
the  said  seas,  or  either  of  them,  on  the  western  or 
eastern  coasts  or  parts  of  the  said  tracts  of  land  by 
these  presents  mentioned,  to  be  given,  granted,  bar- 
gained, sold,  enfeoffed,  aliened  and  confirmed,  also 
all  mines  and  minerals,  as  w ell  royal  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  other  mines  and  minerals  whatsoever 
in  the  said  lands  and  premises  or  any  part  thereof, 


and  also  the  several  rivers  within  the  said  limits  by 
what  name  or  names  soever  called  or  known,  and  all 
jurisdiction,  rights,  royalties,  liberties,  freedoms, 
immunities,  powers,  privileges,  franchises,  pre-emi- 
nences and  commodities  whatsoever  which  the  said 
Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  now  hath  or  had,  or  might 
use,  exercise  or  enjoy,  in  or  within  any  part  or  parcel 
thereof,  excepting  and  reserving  to  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  and 
silver  ore  that  shall  be  found  within  the  said  premises 
or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof.  To  have  and  to  hold 
the  said  part  of  New  England  in  America  which  lies 
and  extends  and  is  abutted  as  aforesaid  ; and  the 
said  several  rivers  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof, 
and  all  the  said  islands,  rivers,  ports,  havens,  waters, 
fishings,  mines,  minerals,  jurisdictions,  powers,  fran- 
chises., royalties,  liberties,  privileges,  commodities, 
hereditaments  and  premises  whatsoever,  with  the 
appurtenances  unto  the^said  William,  Viscount  Say 
and  Seal,  Robert,  Lord  Brook,  Robert,  Lord  Rich, 
Charles  Fienner,  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall,  Richard  Knightly,  John  Pym,  John 
Hampden,  John  Humphrey  and  Herbert  Pellam, 
their  heirs  and  assigns  and  their  associates  forever- 
more. In  witness  whereof  the  said  Robert,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  hath  set  his  hand  and  seal  this  nineteenth 
day  of  March,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Sovereign,  Lord  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King 
of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  &c. 

Anno  Domini  1632. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
Walter  Williams,  ) Robert  Warwick. 

Thomas  Hawson,  j [A  Seal.] 

In  1662,  Connecticut,  through  the  in- 
fluence and  efforts  of  its  agent,  the  younger 
Winthrop,  obtained  a confirmation  of  its 
charter  from  Charles  II,  the  grant  being 
of  the  same  extent  from  east  to  west — 
from  Narragansett  Bay  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean, — but  being  sixty-two  miles  in 
width  instead  of  120. 

All  the  States  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  or  at  its  close,  surrendered  to  the 
general  government  their  claims  to  west- 
ern lands,  Connecticut  doing  so  the  most 
reluctantly  and  tardily.  However,  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  1786, 
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the  surrender  was  made  ; but  made  with  a 
proviso.  She  reserved  a tract  of  land  ly- 
ing within  the  north  and  south  boundaries 
of  her  grant,  and  extending  west  from  the 
western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  120 
miles.  This  tract — 120  miles  long  and 
62  miles  wide — was  not  conveyed  to  the 
'government  but  reserved  by  Connecticut. 
Hence  the  name,  Connecticut  Western 
Reserve. 

A history  of  the  various  grants  made 
to  the  colonies  by  English  monarchs  would 
be  interesting  reading.  Colonel  Whittlesey 
has  made  a valuable  summary  of  most  of 
them  in  tract  No.  32  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  So- 
ciety, but  unaccompanied  with  explana- 
tions. The  conflicting  claims  to  western 
territory  growing  out  of  these  grants,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  finally 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  national  unity 
and  good  will,  form  a most  interesting,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  important  chapters 
in  American  history.  A very  excellent 
paper  on  this  subject,  though  written  from 
a partizan  standpoint,  is  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  John  Hopkins’  Uni- 
versity Studies.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  Ph  D.,  and  is  entitled, 
“ Maryland’s  Influence  upon  Land  Ces- 
sions to  the  United  States.”  We  bespeak 
for  it  a wide  circulation  and  an  attentive 
reading.  Maryland’s  influence  on  the 
wise  legislation  which  finally  triumphed 
over  so  great  opposition  is  shown  to  have 
been  very  potent.  The  paper, however, con  • 
tains  some  slight  inaccuracies.  One  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Western  Reserve  is 
particularly  unfoitunate.  The  writer  says, 
P-  39  : 


Massachusetts  ceded  her  western  lands,  together 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  same,  April  19,  1785,  and 
Connecticut  followed  September  14,  1786,  reserving 
however,  certain  lands  south  of  Lake  Erie,  for  edu- 
cational and  other  purposes.  This  was  the  so-called 
“Connecticut  Reserve,’’  a tract  nearly  as  large  as  the 
present  State  of  Connecticut.  Washington  strongly 
condemned  this  compromise,  and  Mr.  Grayson  said 
it  was  a clear  loss  to  the  United  States  of  about  six 
million  acres  already  ceded  by  Virginia  and  New 
York.  Connecticut  granted  five  thousand  acres  of 
this  Reserve  to  certain  of  her  citizens,  whose  properly 
had  been  burned  or  destroyed  during  the  Revolution, 
and  the  lands  thus  granted  were  known  as  the  Fire 
Lands.  The  remainder  of  the  Reserve  was  sold  in 
17 95  for  $1,200,000,  which  sum  has  been  used  for 
schools  and  colleges.  Jurisdiction  over  this  tract 
was  finally  ceded  to  Congress  May  30,  1800,  and 
thus  at  the  close  of  the  century,  the  accession  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  complete. 

The  amount  of  land  which  the  State  of 
Connecticut  granted  to  her  suffering 
people  who  had  sustained  losses  by  fire 
during  the  Revolution,  aggregating  $538,- 
495.26,  was  not  as  above  stated  five 
thousand,  but  five  hundred  thousand, 
acres.  This  grant  was  taken  from  the 
western  end  of  the  Reserve,  and  was 
called  the  Sufferers’  or  Fire  Lands  as 
stated.  The  tract  embraces  the  present 
counties  of  Huron  and  Erie,  the  township 
of  Ruggles  in  Ashland  County,  and  Dan- 
bury in  OttawaCounty.  The  entire  remain- 
der of  the  Reserve  was  not  sold  in  1795 
for  $1,200,000  as  Mr.  Adams  states.  “The 
Salt  Spring  Tract,”  covering  25,450  acres 
ha^l  been  sold  to  General  Samuel  H. 
Parsons,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in 
1788.  The  remainder  of  the  Reserve, 
comprising  2,841,471  acres,  was  sold  in 
1795  for  $1,200,000,  to  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company.  The  quantity  of  land 
in  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  as 
ascertained'  by  actual  survey,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Land  east  of  the  Cuyahoga,  exclusive  of 

the  Parson’s  Tract,  in  acres 2,002,970 

Land  west  of  the  Cuyahoga,  exclusive  of 
Surplus  land,  islands  and  Sufferers’ 

Lands 827,291 

Surplus  land,  so-called 5,286 

( Cunningham  or  Kelley’s.  .2,749 

. Bass  or  Bay  No.  x 1,322 

. “ “ “2 709 


“ “ “ 4 403 

k “ “ “ 5 32 

5,924 

Parson’s  or  Salt  Spring  Tract 25,450 

Sufferers’  or  Fire  Lands 500,000 


Total  land  area  in  acres  of  the  C.  W.  R. . .3,366,921 
If  the  entire  Reserve  were  land  area  there  would 
be  4,761,600  acres,  or  7,440  sq.  miles. 


Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  gives  many  interesting  facts  in  the 
early  history  of  that  city  in  the  January 
number  of  his  excellent  quarterly,  entitled 
“ Historical  Researches  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, mostly  Catholic.”  From  the 
article  referred  to  we  gather  a few  of  the 
chief  points  of  interest,  as  follows : 

The  first  description  of  the  site  of 
Pittsburgh  was  given  by  Washington  in 
r753>  who  writes  in  his  journal,  under 
date  of  November  24,  as  follows: 

I spent  some  time  in  viewing  the  rivers  and  the 
land  at  the  Fork,  which  I think  extremely  well  situ- 
ated for  a fort,  as  it  has  the  absolute  command  of 
both  rivers.  The  land  at  the  point  is  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  common  surface  of  the 
water,  and  a considerable  bottom  of  flat,  well-tim- 
bered land  all  around  it,  very  convenient  for  build- 
ing. The  rivers  are  each  a quarter  of  a mile  or  more 
across,  and  .run  here  very  nearly  at  right  angles, 
Allegheny  bearing  northeast  and  Monongahela 
southeast.  The  former  of  these  two  is  a very  rapid 
and  swift  running  water ; the  other  deep  and  still, 
without  any  perceptible  fall. 

Captain  William  Trent  made  the  first 
attempt  at  a permanent  settlement,  arriv- 
ing at  the  Forks,  February  17,  1754.  He 
was  sent  there  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  with  a force  of 


about  seventy-five  men  to  erect  a fort.  In 
April  of  the  same  year  the  French  arrived 
and  took  possession  of  the  place.  The 
first  white  child  born  on  the  site  of  Pitts- 
burgh was  John  Daniel  Norment,  born 
September  19,  1755.  The  first  death  was 
that  of  Toussaint  Boyer,  surnamed  Bien- 
tourne,  June  20,  1754.  The  French 
built  a fort  and  called  it  Duquesne.  No- 
vember 25,  1758,  the  English  regained 
possession.  It  was  too  late  in  the  season 
to  erect  a suitable  fortification,  but  they 
built  a small  stockade  on  the  banks  of  the 
Monongahela  and  called  it  Fort  Pitt. 
The  next  year  they  erected  a large  fort  at 
the  point,  at  a cost  of  ^60,000,  and  gave 
it  the  same  name.  Bancroft  says  : 

There,  as  the  banners  of  England  floated  over  tbe 
waters,  the  place,  at  the  suggestion  of  Forbes,  was 
with  one  voice  called  Pittsburgh.  It  is  the  most  en- 
during monument  to  William  Pitt.  Americans 
raised  to  his  name  statues  that  have  been  wrongfully 
broken,  and  granite  piles  of  which  not  one  stone 
remains  upon  another,  but  long  as  the  Monongahela 
and  Allegheny  shall  flow  to  form  the  Ohio,  long  as 
the  English  tongue  shall  be  the  language  of  freedom 
in  the  boundless  valley  which  their  waters  traverse, 
his  name  shall  stand  inscribed  on  the  gateway  of  the 
west. 

The  first  use  of  the  name  of  Pittsburgh 
was  in  a letter  from  George  Cochran 
to  Governor  Denny  dated  “ Pittsburgh, 
July  15,  1759.” 

Judge  Breckenridge,  in  1781,  gave  an 
interesting  and  well  written  description  of 
the  place,  extracts  from  which  we  make 
as  follows : 

At  the  head  of  the  Ohio  stands  the  town  of  Pitts- 
burg, on  an  angular  piece  of  ground,  the  two  rivers 
form  the  two  sides  of  the  angle.  Just  at  the  point 
stood,  when  I first  came  to  this  country,  a tree, 
leaning  against  which  I have  often  overlooked  the 
wave,  or  committing  my  garments  to  its  shade  have 
bathed  in  its  transparent  tide.  How  I have  regretted 
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its  undeserved  fate  when  the  early  winter’s  flood  tore 
it  from  the  roots  and  left  the  bank  bare ! On  this 
point  stood  the  old  French  fort,  known  by  the  name 
of  Fort  Duauesne,  which  was  evacuated  and  blown 
up  by  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  the  British 
under  General  Forbes.  The  appearance  of  the 
ditch  and  mound,  with  the  salient  angles  and  bastions 
still  remains,  so  as  to  prevent  that  perfect  level  of  the 
ground  which  otherwise  would  exist.  It  has  been 
long  overgrown  with  the  finest  verdure,  and  pastured 
on  by  cattle  ; but  since  the  town  has  been  laid  out  it 
has  been  enclosed , and  buildings  are  erected. 

Just  above  these  works  is  the  present  garrison, 
built  by  General  Stanwix,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
the  crown  of  Britain  ^60,000.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
has  been  a work  of  great  labor  and  of  little  use,  for, 
situated  on  a plain,  it  is  commanded  by  heights  and 
rising  grounds  on  every  side,  and  some  at  less  than 
the  distance  of  a mile.  The  fortification  is  regular, 
constructed  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  about 
three  years  ago  put  into  good  repair  by  General 
Irwin,  who  commanded  at  this  post.  It  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  excellent  magazine,  built  of  stone,  but 
the  time  is  come,  and  it  is  hoped  will  not  again 
return,  when  the  use  of  this  garrison  is  at  an  end. 

The  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  is  planted  with 
an  orchard  of  apple  trees,  with  some  pear  trees  in- 
termixed. These  were  brought,  it  is  said,  and 
planted  by  a British  officer,  who  commanded  at  this 
place  early  on  the  first  occupation  of  it  by  the  crown 
of  England.  He  has  deserved  the  thanks  of  those 
who  have  since  enjoyed  it,  as  the  fruit  is  excellent, 
and  the  trees  bear  & n abundance  every  year. 

On  the  margin  of  this  river  once  stood  a row  of 
houses,  elegant  and  neat,  and  not  unworthy  of  the 
European  taste,  but  they  have  been  swept  away  in 
the  course  of  time,  some  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  opening  to  the  river  from  the  garrison,  that  the 
artillery  might  incommode  the  enemy  approaching, 
and  deprived  of  shelter  ; some  torn  away  by  the  fury 
of  the  rising  river,  indignant  of  too  near  a pressure 
on  its  banks.  These  buildings  were  the  receptacles 
of  the  ancient  Indian  trade,  which,  coming  from  the 
westward,  centred  in  this  quarter;  but  of  these  build- 
ings, like  decayed  monuments  of  grandeur,  no  trace 
remains.  Those  who  twenty  years  ago  saw  them 
flourish,  can  only  say,  “ here  they  stood.” 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Allegheny  River,  and  op- 
posite the  orchard,  is  a level  of  three  thousand  acres, 
reserved  by  the  State  to  be  laid  out  in  lots  for  the 
purpose  of  a town.  A small  stream  at  right  angles 


to  the  river  passes  through  it.  On  this  ground  it  is 
supposed  a town  may  stand,  but  on  all  hands  it  is 
excluded  from  the  praise  of  being  a situation  so  con- 
venient as  on  the  side  of  the  river  where  the  present 
town  is  placed,  yet  it  is  a most  delightful  grove  of 
oak,  cherry  and  walnut  trees.  But  we  return  and 
take  a view  of  the  Monongahela,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town. 

The  bank  is  closely  set  with  buildings  for  the  dis- 
tance of  near  half  a mile,  and  behind  this  range  the 
town  chiefly  lies,  falling  back  on  the  plains  between 
the  two  rivers.  To  the  eastward  is  Grant’s  hill,  a 
beautiful  rising  ground,  discovering  marks  of  ancient 
cultivation,  the  forest  having  long  ago  withdrawn 
and  shown  the' head  and  brow  beset  with  green  and 
flowers.  From  this  hill  two  crystal  fountains  issue* 
which  in  the  heat  of  summer  continue  with  a limpid 
current  to  refresh  the  taste.  It  is  pleasant  to  cele- 
brate a festival  on  the  summit  of  this  ground. 

In  the  year  1781,  a bower  had  been  erected,  covered 
with  green  shrubs.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
day  assembling,  joined  in  the  festivity,  viewing  the 
rivers  at  a distance,  and  listening  to  the  music  of  the 
military  on  the  plain  beneath  them.  When  the 
moonlight,  rising  from  the  east,  had  softened  into 
gray,  the  prospect,  a lofty  pile  of  wood  enflamed, 
with  pyramidal  rising,  illuminated  both  rivers  and 
the  town,  which  far  around  reflected  brightness. 
Approaching  in  the  appearance  of  a river  god,  a 
swain  begirt  with  weeds  natural  to  these  streams, 
and  crowned  with  leaves  of  the  sugar  tree,  hailed  us, 
and  gave  prophetic  hints  of  the  grandeur  of  our 
future  empire.  His  words  I remember  not,  but  it 
seems  to  me  for  a moment,  that  the  mystic  agency  of 
deities  well  known  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  not  a 
fable;  but  that  powers  unseen  haunt  the  woods  and 
rivers,  who  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and 
are  pleased  with  the  celebration  of  events  that  spring 
from  great  achievements  and  from  virtue. 

This  is  the  hill,  and  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name,  where,  in  the  war  which  terminated  in  1763, 
Grant  advancing  with  about  800  Caledonians  or 
Highland-Scotch  troops,  beat  a reveille  a little  after 
sunrise  to  the  French  garrison,  who,  accompanied 
with  a number  of  savages,  sallied  out  and  flanked 
him  unseen  from  the  bottom  on  the  left  and  right 
then  covered  with  woods,  ascended  the  hill,  toma- 
hawked and  cut  his  troops  to  pieces,  and  made  Grant 
himself  a prisoner.  Bones  and  weapons  are  yet 
found  on  the  hill,  the  bones  white  with  the  weather, 
the  weapons  covered  with  rust. 

The  town  of  Pittsburgh,  as  at  present  built,  stands 
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chiefly  on  what  is  called  the  third  bank  ; that  is  the 
third  rising  of  the  ground  above  the  Allegheny  water. 
First  there  is  the  first  bank,  which  confines  the  river 
at  the  present  time  ; and  about  three  hundred  fee  t 
removed  is  a second  like,  the  falling  of  a garden  ; 
then  a third,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards;  and  lastly,  a fourth  bank,  all  of  easy  inclina- 
tion, and  parallel  with  the  Allegheny  river.  These 
banks  would  seem  in  successive  periods  to  have  been 
the  margin  of  the  river,  which  gradually  has  changed 
its  course,  and  has  been  thrown  from  one  descent  to 
another,  to  the  present  bed  where  it  lies.  . . . 

Nature,  therefore,  or  the  river,  seems  to  have  formed 
the  bed  of  this  town  as  a garden  with  level  walks  and 
falling  of  the  ground.  . . . 

The  town  consists  at  present  of  about  an  hundred 
dwelling  houses,  with  buildings  appurtenant.  More 
are  daily  added,  and  lor  some  time  past  it  has  im- 
proved with  an  equal  but  continual  pace.  The  in- 
habitants, children,  men  and  women,  are  about  fif- 
teen hundred  ; this  number  doubling  almost  every 
year  from  the  accessions  from  abroad,  and  from 
those  born  in  the  town. 

The  Magazine  of  Western  History 
will  contain  in  its  March  number  an 
article  on  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio 
capital.  The  illustrations  will  consist  of 
a portrait  of  Lyne  Starling,  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  ; a view  of  the  site  of 
Columbus  in  1812  ; a view  of  the  old  State 
House  ; old  penitentiary,  and  a few  other 
rare  illustrations.  Any  citizen  who  can 
contribute  materials  and  pictures  of  Col- 
umbus prior  to  1834,  will  confer  a favor 
on  the  publishers  if  he  will  leave  word  at 
Mr.  Smythe’s  bookstore  where  they  can 
be  had,  and  a representative  of  the  Maga- 
zine will  call  for  them. 

The  North  American  Review  for 
February  has  an  interesting  discussion  be- 
tween Dr.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke  and  the  Rev- 
erend Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  the  ques- 
tion “ Shall  Clergymen  be  Politicians  ?” 
To  this  question  Dr.  Van  Dyke  emphati- 
cally says  “no,”  while  Mr  Beecher  says 
both  “ no  ” and  “ yes,”  and  leaves  the 
reader  at  the  close  of  his  argument  yery 


much  in  doubt  as  to  the  number  of  clergy- 
men he  deems  fit  to  be  politicians.  No 
doubt  he  wishes  his  brethren  in  the  min- 
istry to  think  he  deems  them  eligible  to 
the  life  political,  but  he  exacts  that  they 
shall  possess  so  many  qualifications  that 
we  fear,  Mr.  Beecher  being  their  judge, 
the  vast  majority  must  be  excluded.  First, 
he  will  not  permit  clergymen  who  are 
Roman  Catholics  or  Protestant  Episcopal 
churchmen  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
politics,  because  they  are  a peculiar  class 
of  the  clergy  set  apart  from  common  men, 
forming  indeed  “ a sort  of  spiritual  nobil- 
ity,” and  in  matters  of  religion  are  to  men 
the  voice  of  God.  It  will  not  do  for  them 
to  step  down  and  mingle  with  that  class 
of  “common  men”  who  are  politicians. 
However,  other  clergymen  who  renounce 
the  sacramental  theory,  and  are  simply 
men  among  men,  guides  to  morality  and 
instructors  of  the  young,  these  may  take 
part  in  politics  provided  that— -first,  they 
have  common  sense  ; second , know  enough 
to  discriminate  “ between  the  aims  of 
political  action  and  the  instruments  by 
which  those  aims  are  to  be  accomplished”; 
and,  third, , have  the  ordinary  “ prudence 
that  guides  men  in  selection  of  time  and 
place  and  other  circumstance.”  Mr. 
Beecher  should  use  his  influence  to  have 
the  Government  take  this  matter  in  hand 
and  have  a board  of  examiners,  of  which 
he  shall  be  the  head,  to  pass  upon  the 
qualifications  of  clerical  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  “ field  of  politics.”  How- 
ever, in  such  an  event,  we  fear  if  the 
board  should  be  at  all  strict  in  its  examin- 
ations, the  third  requirement  in  the  pro- 
viso would  exclude  Mr.  Beecher  himself. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History. 

Sir  : I submit  the  following  answers  to 
the  questions  propounded  in  your  January 
issue : 

1.  Who  has  been  called  the  father  of 
history  ? Answer.  Governor  Bradford  has 
been  called  the  father  of  American  his- 
tory. 

2.  What  was  Washington’s  first  mili- 
tary engagement  ? Did  he  meet  with 
success  or  defeat?  Answer.  In  1754 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  sent 
Washington  in  command  of  a body  of 
men  to  finish  and  protect  a fort  already 
begun  by  the  English  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers  forming  the  Ohio.  The 
French  seized  this  fort  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Duquesne.  He  at  first  defeated 
a party  of  the  French,  but  was  again  at- 
tacked by  a combined  force  of  the  French 
and  Indians,  and  forced  to  relinquish  the 
entire  “ Ohio  basin.” 

3.  When  and  where  was  the  first  fort 
built  on  the  Ohio  ? Answer.  In  about 
1753  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 

4.  Where  were  situated  the  following 
forts  : Fort  Duquesne,  Fort  Pitt,  Fort  Mc- 
Intosh and  Fort  Necessity  ? Answer. 
Fort  Duquesne  at  the  junction  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers.  Fort 
Pitt,  the  name  given  to  Fort  Duquesne  by 
the  English. 

5.  When  did  Ohio  become  a State? 
Answer.  In  1803. 


6.  Who  first  settled  on  the  soil  of  the 
Northwest  Territory — the  English  or 

French  ? Answer.  The  French. 

M.  A.  McPeak. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History: 

Sir  : In  answer  to  the  enquiry  as  to  the 
date  of  Ohio’s  birth,  I have  this  to  say  : 
The  convention  which  formed  the  Con- 
stitution of  Ohio  assembled  November  1, 
1802,  in  Chillicothe,  and  continued  in 
session  until  the  29th.  On  that  day  the 
Constitution  adopted  by  them  was  en- 
grossed and  signed.  It  was  presented  to 
Congress  during  the  next  winter,  which 
body  accepted  it  and  on  March  3,  1803, 
passed  an  act  admitting  Ohio  to  the 
Union. 

The  whole  question  hinges  on  this  one 
point.  If  a constitutional  convention 
creates  a State,  then  November  29,  1802, 
is  Ohio’s  birthday.  If  it  requires  an  act 
of  Congress  (which  is  generally  accepted 
as  the  fact),  then  March  3,  1803,  is  the 
day. 

A.  A.  Graham. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  January,  1885. 


INFORMATION  SpUGHT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History  : 

Sir:  On  page  511,  in  Vol.  2,  of  the 
‘ St.  Clair  Papers,’  it  is  stated  that  the 
Rev.  William  Spear,  of  Chillicothe,  was 
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elected  chaplain  of  both  branches  of  the 
first  Territorial  Legislature,  which  met  at 
its  second  session  in  Chillicothe,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1800. 

Of  what  denomination  was  he,  and  what 
was  his  subsequent  history  ? S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History  : 

Sir  : The  types  make  me  say,  in  your 


January  issue,  in  my  article  on  “Starved 
Rock,”  that  Pontiac’s  death  occurred  in 
1760.  It  should  be  1769.  There  is  a 
little  uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  was  in 
1768  or  1769;  but  the  weight  of  testimony 
seems  to  tavor  the  latter  date. 

Also  in  the  same  article  the  name  of 
John  Dean  Caton,  is  made  by  the  types 
John  Dean  Catur. 

A.  A.  Graham. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PIONEER  SOCIETIES. 

The  following  list  of  Historical  Societies  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada has  been  obtained  by  us  from  General  Charles  W.  Darling,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
convenience  of  other  societies  and  our  readers : 


STATE. 

NAME. 

CITY. 

Alabama 

Alabama  Historical  Society 

Tuscaloosa 

Arkansas  

Arkansas  Historical  Society  

Little  Rock 

California 

Society  of  California  Pioneers 

San  Francisco 

California 

Territorial  Pioneers  of  California.. . 

San  Francisco 

Colorado 

State  Historical  Society..  . . 

Denver 

Connecticut . 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society 

New  Haven 

Connecticut 

American  Oriental  Society 

New  Haven 

Connecticut 

Connecticut  Historical  Society 

Hertford 

Connecticut 

New  London  Countv  Historical  Society  * 

New  London 

Delaware..  

Delaware  Historical  Society 

Wilmington 

Georgia 

Georgia  Historical  Societv 

Savannah 

Illinois 

Chicago  Historical  Society 

Chicago 

Indiana 

Indiana  Historical  Society 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society 

Iowa  City 

Iowa.. 

Academy  of  Natural  Science. 

Davenport 

Kansas 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society 

Topeka 

Kentucky 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society 

Maysville 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  Historical  Society 

Baton  Rouge 

Maine 

Maine  Historical  Society 

Portland 

Maine 

Gorges  Society 

Portland 

Maine  

Muine  Genealogical  Society 

Portland 

Maine 

Sagadahoc  Society  

Portland 

Maine 

Bangor  Historical  Society 

Bangor 

Maryland 

Maryland  Historical  Society.. 

Baltimore 

Maryland 

John  Hopkin’s  Universitv 

Baltimore 

Maryland 

American  Historical  Association  

Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

Numismatic  Societv 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.. . . 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

New  England  Methodist  Historical  Society 

Malden 

Massachusetts 

Military  Historical  Societv 

Boston 
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STATE. 

NAME. 

CITY. 

Massachusetts 

Bostonian  Societv 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

Boston  Memorial  Association 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

Webster  Historical  Societv 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

Universalist  Historical  Society.. 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

Boston  Memorial  Society 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

Essex  Institute 

Salem 

Massachusetts 

Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society..  

Dorchester 

Massachusetts 

Dedham  Historical  Societv 

Dedham 

Massachusetts 

Old  Residents’  Historical  Society 

Lowell 

Massachusetts 

American  Congregational  Historical  Society. . . 

Chelsea 

Massachusetts 

Pilgrim  Historical  Society 

Plymouth 

Massachusetts 

Old  Colony  Historical  Society 

Taunton 

Massachusetts 

American  Antiquarian  Society 

Worcester 

Massachusetts 

Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society  . . . 

Newbury  port 

Massachusetts 

Historical  Society 

Deerfield 

Massachusetts 

Pecomtuck  Valev  Memorial  Association 

South  Natick 

Massachusetts 

Historical  Society 

Deerfield 

Michigan 

Michigan  State  Pioneer  Society 

Lansing 

Michigan 

Michigan  Historical  Society  ...  . 

Detroit 

Michigan 

Wayne  County  Pioneer  Society 

Detroit 

Michigan 

Houghton  County  Historical  Society.  . . 

Houghton 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  Historical  Society 

St.  Paul 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  Historical  Society : . . . 

J ackson 

Missouri 

Missouri  Historical  Society 

St.  Louis 

Montana 

Historical  Society. . . , 

Helena 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 

Concord 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society  . . 

Contoocook 

New  Hampshire 

Nashua  Historical  Societv 

Nashua 

New  Jersey.. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society 

Newark 

New  Jersey ; 

Passaic  County  Historical  Society 

Paterson 

New  Jersey 

Vineland  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. 

Vineland 

New  Jersey 

New  England  Society 

Orange 

New  Jersey 

New  Brunswick  Historical  Club  

New  Brunswick 

New  Mexico 

Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico 

New  York, 

American  Archaeological  Council 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York  Historical  Society. . 

New  York 

New  York 

Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society  . . 

New  York 

New  York 

American  Philological  Society..  

New  York 

New  York , 

American  Numismatical  and  Archaeogical  Society 

New  York 

New  York 

Linnaeau  Society 

New  York 

New  York 

Ethnological  Societv 

New  York 

New  York 

Huguenot  Society  of  America 

New  York 

New  York 

Albany  Institute. 

Albany 

New  York 

Long  Island  Historical  Society 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Buffalo  Historical  Society 

Buffalo 

New  York 

The  Oneida  Historical  Society 

Utica 

New  York 

Cayuga  County  Historical  Society 

Auburn 

New  York 

Genesee  County  Pioneer  Association 

Batavia 

New  York 

Waterloo  Historical  Society 

Waterloo 

New  York 

Ulster  County  Historical  Society 

Kingston 

New  York 

West  Chester  Historical  Society 

White  Plains 

New  York 

Historical  and  Forrestrv  Societv 

Nyack 

New  York 

Livingston  County  Historical  Society,. . . , 

Mt.  Morris 

New  York 

Chautauqua  Historical  Society 

Jamestown 

New  York 

Historical  Society  of  Newburgh  Bay 

Newburgh 

New  York 

Onondaga  Historical  Society 

Onondaga 

Oregon 

Pioneer  and  Historical  Society 

Astoria 

Oregon 

Oregon  Pioneer  Association 

Butteville 

Pennsylvania 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society _ 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 

Franklin  Institute 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 

American  Baptist  Historical  Society 

Philadelphia 
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STATE. 


NAME. 


Pennsylvania . . 
Pennsylvania . . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsylvania . . 
Pennsylvania . . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsylvania . . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsylvania . . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee  .... 

Texas 

Vermont 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin .... 
Wisconsin  .... 
Canada,  etc. . . 
Canada,  etc. . . 
Canada,  etc... 
Canada,  etc. . . 
Canada,  etc. . . 


International  Scientific  Association 

American  Philosophical  Society 

Friends  Historical  Society 

Library  Company  Historical  Society 

German  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Bucks  County  Historical  Society 

Dauphin  County  Historical  Society 

Lutheran  Historical  Society 

Linnaean  Historical  and  Scientific  Society 

Moravian  Historical  Society 

Bradford  County  Historical  Society 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Franklin  County 

Lutheran  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society 

Hamilton  Historical  Society 

Montgomery  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Penn. . . 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 

Rhode  Island  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Historical  Society 

Newport  Historical  Society 

South  Carolina  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Tennessee, 

Historical  Society  of  Galveston 

Vermont  Historical  Society 

Middlebury  Historical  Society 

Virginia  Historical  Society 

Southern  Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Roanoke  College 

West  Virginia  Historical  Society 

State  Historical  Society 

Old  Settlers’  Historical  Society 

Milwaukee  Pioneer  Club 

Historical  Society 

Historical  Society  of  Nova  Scotia , . 

New  Brunswick  Historical  Society 

Prince  Edward’s  Island  Historical  Society 

Canadian  Institute 


CITY. 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Doylestown 
Harrisburgh 
Gettvsburgh 
Lancaster 
Nazareth 
To  wanda 
Wilkes  Barre 
Chambersburg 
Gettysburgh 
Newport 
Carlisle 
Norristown 
Pittsburgh 
Providence 
Providence 
Newport 
Charleston 
Nashville 
Galveston 
Montpelier 
Middlebury 
Richmond 
Richmond 
Salem 

Morgantown 
Madison 
Racine 
Milwaukee 
Quebec 
Halifax 
St.  John 

Prince  Edward’s  Island 
Toronto 


The  list  of  Ohio  societies  is  omitted,  as  an  effort  is  making  to  obtain  a 
complete  list  to  date.  [Editor. 


The  Maryland  Historical  Society  held  an  interesting  meeting  De- 
cember 8.  A valuable  paper  was  read  before  the  Society  by  Rev.  J.  G. 
Morris,  D.  D.,  upon  the  “ Order  of  the  Cincinnati,”  being  a brief  history  of 
the  order.  Washington  was  the  first,  and  Hamilton  Fish,  who  is  now 
the  presiding  officer,  is  the  ninth,  president  of  the  organization. 


The  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  of  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  held  its  regular  quarterly  meeting  on  the  evening  of  December  12. 
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A sketch  of  the  late  Hon.  Stewart  Pearce  was  read  by  Mr.  George  B. 
Kulp,  and  a valuable  geological  paper,  written  by  Professor  E.  W.  Clay- 
pole  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Harrison 
Wright,  Ph.  D. 


The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  held  a meeting  December  30, 
which  was  largely  attended  by  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Great  interest 
in  numismatics  is  felt  by  the  members  of  this  Society.  Valuable  papers  on 
this  subject  were  read  by  Dr.  Charles  Fisher  and  Mr.  Charles  Gorton. 
Professor  Gammell,  the  president,  gave  a brief  address  explanatory  of 
the  value  of  ancient  coins  in  their  relation  to  ancient  history. 


The  Georgia  Historical  Society  is  making  a valuable  collection  of 
paintings  which  will  be  ready  to  be  shown  to  the  public  February  12,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Carl  L.  Brandt,  the  director  of  the 
Telfair  Academy,  has  the  collection  in  charge,  which  is  said  to  be  of  great 
value. 


The  Historical  Society  of  Newburgh  Bay  and  the  Highlands,  at 
a meeting  held  January  6,  listened  to  the  address  read  by  Hon.  James  G. 
Graham,  made  by  Washington  before  the  Continental  Congress  upon  re- 
signing*his  commission,  at  Annapolis,  December  23,  1783.  One  of  the 
concluding  passages  of  Washington’s  address  contains  those  memorable 
words : 

I consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last  solemn  act  of  my  official  life  by  commending  the 
interests  of  our  devoted  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God  ; and  those  who  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

Rev.  Rufus  Emory  read  an  instructive  paper  on  “ The  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  Newburgh  and  vicinity  prior  to  the  Revolution.” 


The  Weymouth  Historical  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  January 
7,  and  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  John  J.  Land,  presi- 
dent; Herbert  A.  Newton,  vice-president Gilbert  Nash,  secretary; 
George  S.  Baker,  treasurer,  and  Miss  Carrie  A.  Blanchard,  librarian. 
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An  historical  sketch  of  Weymouth  will  soon  be  published  by  the 
Society. 


The  Maine  Historical  Society,  January  8,  devoted  the  afternoon 
and  evening  to  several  instructive  papers,  as  follows  : “ The  Aborigines 
of  Maine,”  by  Edward  H.  Elwell ; “ The  Voyage  of  Weymouth  in  1602,” 
by  Rev.  H.  S.  Burrage,  D.D.;  “ A Biographical  Sketch  of  John  G.  Deane,” 
by  General  John  M.  Brown  ; “The  Voice  of  Maine  as  heard  in  the  for- 
mation of  our  Government,”  by  George  F.  Emory;  and  “The  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  Newspaper  Press  in  Maine,”  by  Edward  H.  Elwell. 


The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. — At  a meeting  January  8 
Mr.  Francis  Parkman  gave  to  this  Society  a most  valuable  historical  col- 
lection, which  the  Society  will  undoubtedly  prize  most  highly,  being  a 
portion  of  his  manuscript  material  employed  for  the  production  of  his 
histories  of  the  French  in  North  America.  Thirty-five  bound  and  three 
unbound  volumes,  copied  from  the  French  and  English  originals,  for  the 
most  part  unprinted,  form  this  choice  collection. 


The  New  York  Historical  Society. — January  6 was  held  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected : Benja- 
min H.  Field,  president;  Hamilton  Fish,  vice-president;  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt, second  vice-president ; William  M.  Evarts,  foreign  corresponding 
secretary;  Edward  F.  de  Lancey,  domestic  corresponding  secretary; 
Andrew  Warner,  recording  secretary;  Robert  Schell,  treasurer;  Jacob 
B.  Moore,  librarian. 


The  Oneida  Historical  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Utica,  Janu- 
ary 13,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Hon.  Horatio 
Seymour,  president;  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Hartley,  D.D., 
and  Daniel  Wager,  vice-presidents ; Gen.  C.  W.  Darling,  corresponding 
secretary;  Robert  S.  Williams,  treasurer;  M.  M.  Jones,  librarian;  and 
John  F.  Seymour,  S.  G.  Visscher,  C.  W.  Hutchinson  and  Daniel  Batche- 
lor, executive  committee. 
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The  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  has  just  held  its  thirty-first 
annual  meeting.  The  report  of  the  librarian  shows'  that  the  Society  has 
now  a grand  total  of  109,059  volumes  and  pamphlets,  2,546  volumes  and 
1,845  pamphlets  having  been  added  to  the  library  during  the  year  1884. 
There  are  few  societies  that  have  so  extensive  a collection.  Among  the 
paintings  in  the  gallery  are  129  prominent  State  pioneers.  The  Society 
has  just  moved  into  its  magnificent  new  building,  erected  at  a cost  of 
$100,000. 


REVIEWS. 


‘Why  we  are  Democrats.’  A Book  Setting 
Forth  the  Principles  and  Policies  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Present  Time.  ‘ The  Popular  Edi- 
tion of  the  Laws  of  Ohio,’  a valuable  book  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  citizen  of  Ohio. 
Honorable  S.  S.  Bloom,  of  Shelby,  Richland 
County,  Ohio,  the  author  of  the  above  named 
books,  is  a lawyer  who  came  to  the  bar  at  a late  age 
out  of  love  for  the  profession.  He  was  nearly  thirty 
years  of  age  when  admitted  to  practice,  but  has  been 
actively  in  the  profession  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  he  served  eight  years  in  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  an  enthusiast 
on  the  codification  of  Ohio  laws  from  1878-82,  being 
one  of  the  few  who  pressed  the  work  to  its  conclu- 
sion. He  is  a clear  thinker  and  a forcible  writer. 
For  terms  and  other  information  in  regard  to  the 
above  books,  address  S.  S.  Bloom,  Shelby,  O. 


This  Magazine  is  in  receipt  of  a handsome  pamph- 
let, published  by  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
comprising  memorial  addresses  by  Hon.  E.  B.  Wash- 
burn and  others,  commemorating  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  society’s  late  president,  Hon.  Isaac  N. 
Arnold,  and  its  vice-president,  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne. 
These  gentlemen  were  men  of  great  strength  of  mind 
and  of  high  character,  and  the  story  of  their  lives, 
though  briefly  told,  is  instructive  as  well  as  interest- 
ing to  all  who  will  attentively  read  it.  Both  were 
lawyers  of  conspicuous  ability.  Mr.  Arnold  became 
a resident  of  Chicago  in  1836,  Mr.  Hoyne  in  1837; 
both  reached  distinction  in  political  life,  the  former 
being  a member  of  Congress  during  Mr.  Lincoln’s 


first  administration,  the  latter  filling  first  the  office  of 
United  States  District  Attorney,  then  of  United 
States  Marshal,  and  again  that  of  mayor  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Arnold  was  a man  of  fine  literary  culture,  and  in 
addition  to  numerous  pamphlets  was  the  author  of 
the  ‘ History  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Overthrow 
of  Slavery,’  ‘ The  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold,  his  Patri- 
otism and  his  Treason,’  and  ‘ The  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,’  now  in  press.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  and  its  president 
from  December,  1876,  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
April  24,  1884.  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburn,  his  friend 
and  memoirist,  succeeds  him  as  president  of  the 
society. 


Queries  is  the  name  of  a sprightly  edited  and 
attractive  looking  little  monthly  published  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  the  subscription  price  being  only  fifty  cents 
per  year.  It  is  devoted  to  a review  of  literary, 
art,  scientific  and  general  educational  questions  of 
the  day.  It  has  a list  of  interesting  questions  relat- 
ing to  literature,  American  history,  science,  art, 
music,  theology,  mathematics,  &c.,  for  correct  an- 
swers to  which  prizes  are  offered.  ‘ ‘ Queries  ’ ’ con- 
tains sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter,  the  pages 
being  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Magazine  of 
Western  History.  Every  person  sending  us,  be- 
fore April  1,  1885,  $4.00,  the  yearly  subscription 
price  of  this  Magazine,  will  receive,  if  the  wish  is  so 
expressed,  the  Magazine  of  Western  History 
and  Queries  for  one  year. 


Panic-stricken  Troops  at  Shiloh.— Gen.  Grant 
on  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  in  the  February  Century  says: 
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“The  nature  of  this  battle  was  such  that  cavalry 
could  not  be  used  in  front ; I therefore  formed  ours 
into  line,  in  rear,  to  stop  stragglers,  of  whom  there 
were  many.  When  there  would  be  enough  of  them 
to  make  a show,  and  after  they  had  recovered  from 
their  fright,  they  would  be  sent  to  re-enforce  some 
part  of  the  line  which  needed  support,  without  re- 
gard to  their  companies,  regiments  or  brigades. 

“On  one  occasion  during  the  day,  I rode  back  as 
far  as  the  river  and  met  General  Buell,  who  had  just 
arrived  ; I do  not  remember  the  hour  of  the  day,  but 
at  that  time  there  probably  were  as  many  as  four  or 
five  thousand  stragglers  lying  under  cover  of  the  riv- 
er bluff,  panic-stricken,  most  of  whom  would  have 
been  shot  where  they  lay,  without  resistance,  before 
they  would  have  taken  muskets  and  marched  to  the 
front  to  protect  themselves.  The  meeting  between 
General  Buell  and  myself  was  on  the  dispatch-boat 
used  to  run  between  the  landing  and  Savanna.  It 
was  but  brief,  and  related  specially  to  his  getting  his 
troops  over  the  river.  As  we  left  the  boat  together, 
Buell’s  attention  was  attracted  by  the  men  lying 
under  cover  of  the  river  bank.  I saw  him  berating 
them  and  trying  to  shame  them  into  joining  their 
regiments.  He  even  threatened  them  with  shells 
from  the  gun-boats  near  by.  But  it  was  all  to  no 
effect.  Most  of  these  men  afterward  proved  them- 
selves as  gallant  as  any  of  those  whoxsaved  the  bat- 
tle from  which  they  had  deserted.  I have  no  doubt 
that  this  sight  impressed  General  Buell  with  the  idea 
that  a line  of  retreat  would  be  a good  thing  just  then. 
If  he  had  come  in  by  the  front  instead  of  through 
the  stragglers  in  the  rear,  he  would  have  thought 
and  felt  differently.  Could  he  have  come  through 
the  Confederate  rear,  he  would  have  witnessed  there 
a scene  similar  to  that  of  our  own.  The  distant  rear 
of  an  army  engaged  in  battle  is  not  the  best  place 
from  which  to  judge  correctly  what  is  going  on  in 
front.  In  fact,  later  in  the  war,  while  occupying  the 
country  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi, 

I learned'  that  the  panic  in  the  Confederate  lines  had 
not  differed  much  from  that  within  our  own.  Some 
of  the  country  people  estimated  the  stragglers  from 
Johnston’s  army  as  high  as  20,000.  Of  course,  this 
was  an  exaggeration.” 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  the  February  At- 
lantic, thus  delineates  an  ideal  American  : If  there 

is  any  person  in  the  world  to  be  envied,  it  is  the  one 
who  is  born  to  an  ancient  estate,  with  a long  line  of 
family  traditions  and  the  means  in  his  hands  of  shap- 
ng  his  mansion  and  his  domain  to  his  own  taste, 


without  losing  sight  of  all  the  characteristic  features 
which  surrounded  his  earliest  years.  The  American 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a nomad,  who  pulls  down  his 
house  as  the  Tartar  pulls  up  his  tent-poles.  If  I had 
an  ideal  life  to  plan  for  him  it  would  be  something 
like  this  : — 

His  grandfather  should  be  a wise,  scholarly,  large- 
brained, large-hearted  country  minister,  from  whom 
he  should  inherit  the  temperament  that  predisposes 
to  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment,  with  the  finer  instincts 
which  direct  life  to  noble  aims  and  make  it  rich  with 
the  gratification  of  pure  and  elevated  tastes  and  the 
carrying  out  of  plans  for  the  good  of  his  neighbors 
and  his  fellow  creatures.  He  should,  if  possible, 
have  been  born,  at  any  rate  have  passed  some  of  his 
early  years,  or  a large  part  of  them,  under  the  roof 
of  the  good  old  minister.  His  father  should  be,  we 
will  say,  a business  man  in  one  of  our  great  cities— 
a generous  manipulator  of  millions,  some  of  which 
have  adhered  to  his  private  fortunes,  in  spite  of  his 
liberal  use  of  his  means.  His  heir,  our  ideally  placed 
American,  shall  take  possession  of  the  old  house,  the 
home  of  his  earliest  memories,  and  preserve  it  sa- 
credly, not  exactly  like  the  Santa  Casa,  but,  as  nearly 
as  maybe,  just  as  he  remembers  it.  He  can  add  as 
many  acres  as  he  will  to  the  narrow  house-lot.  He 
can  build  a grand  mansion  for  himself,  if  he  chooses, 
in  the  not  distant  neighborhood.  . But  the  old  house, 
and  all  immediately  round  it,  shall  be  as  he  recollects 
it  when  he  had  to  stretch  his  little  arm  up  to  reach 
the  door  handles.  Then,  having  well  provided  for 
his  own  household,  himself  included,  let  him  become 
the  providence  of  the  village  or  the  town  where  he 
finds  himself  at  least  a portion  of  every  year.  Its 
schools,  its  library,  its  poor — and  perhaps  the  new 
clergyman  who  has  succeeded  his  grandfather’s  suc- 
cessor may  be  one  of  them — all  its  interests,  he  shall 
make  his  own.  And  from  this  centre  his  beneficence 
shall  radiate  so  far  that  all  who  hear  of  his  wealth 
shall  also  hear  of  him  as  a friend  to  his  race. 

Is  not  this  a pleasing  programme?  Wealth  is  a 
steep  hill,  which  the  father  climbs  slowly  and  the  son 
often  tumbles  down  precipitately  ; but  there  is  a 
tableland  continuous  with  it,  which  may  be  found  by 
those  who  do  not  lose  their  head  in  looking  down 
from  its  sharply  cloven  summit.  Our  dangerously 
rich  men  can  make  themselves  hated,  held  as  ene- 
mies of  the  race,  or  beloved  and  recognized  as  its  ben- 
efactors. The  clouds  of  discontent  are  threatening, 
but  if  the  golden -pointed  lightning-rods  are  rightly 
distributed, the  destructive  element  may  be  drawn  off 
silently  and  harmlessly,  For  it  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often  that  the  safety  of  great  wealth  with  us  lies 
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in  obedience  to  the  new  version  of  the  old  world 
axiom,  Richesse  oblige. 


Whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Beecher  or  not,  few 
men  can  speak  or  write  on  any  subject  of  public  in- 
terest with  so  great  a certainty  that  everybody  will 
want  to  know  what  they  say.  In  discussing  the 
question  as  to  how  far  ministers  may  properly  go  in 
politics — which  he  does  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view for  February — what  the  great  preacher  says 
is  of  interest,  perhaps  all  the  more  because  it  is  a 
matter  that  touches  him  personally  as  well  as  profes- 
sionally. In  the  same  number  of  the  Review,  the 
question,  “ How  shall  the  President  be  Elected?  ” is 
ably  treated  by  five  happily  chosen  writers,  viz. : two 
United  States  Senators,  Dawes  and  Vance  ; a col- 
lege president,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  Columbia  ; a 
New  York  lawyer,  Roger  A.  Pryor;  and  a well-known 
journalist,  William  Purcell.  The  substantial  agree- 
ment of  four  of  them  on  the  same  point  is  significant. 
Another  notable  article  in  this  unusually  strong  num- 
ber is  a review  of  “ Holmes’  Life  of  Emerson,”  by 
the  veteran  historian,  George  Bancroft ; and  still  an- 
other is  an  essay  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Young  on  “Theories 
regarding  the  Sun’s  Corona,”  which  he  skillfully 
brings  within  popular  comprehension.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  defends  the  dogma  “Endless 
Punishment,  ” and  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall  writes  on 
“ New  Departures  in  Education.” 

The  Inland  Monthly  (Vol.  I,  No.  i,  received) 
published  at  Columbus,  O.,  is  a handsomely  illus- 
trated, neatly  printed  and  ably  conducted  literary 
periodical,  whose  iqerits  entitle  it  to  a long  and  pros- 
perous career,  which  we  trust  is  in  store  for  it.  A 
number  of  persons  of  literary  taste  and  abilities, 
notably  W.  Farrand  Felch  and  James  M.  Kerr,  have 
become  sponsors  for  its  right  conduct,  and  will  no 
doubt  see  to  it  that  its  bearing  shall  be  dignified,  its 
behavior  becoming,  its  conversation  instructive,  its 
growth  constant,  and  its  prosperity  continuously  on 
the  increase.  The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per 
year.  Any  person  who  will  send  us  $5.00  will  re- 
ceive the  Inland  Monthly  and  the  Magazine  of 
Western  History  for  one  year. 

‘Kentucky:  A Pioneer  Commonwealth.’  By  N. 

S.  Shaler  (American  Commonwealths.  Edited  by 

Horace  E.  Scudder).  1 vol.,  i6mo.,  427  pp. 

Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  1884. 

Kentucky,  it  is  shown  by  Mr.  Shaler,  is  the  child 
of  Virginia.  Most  of  the  people  who  settled  within 


her  borders  during  the  first  half  century  of  her  his- 
tory, which  may  be  called  the  formative  period,  were 
from  Virginia.  Her  laws,  customs  and  institutions, 
therefore,  as  well  as  her  people,  bear  a striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  mother  State.  No  other 
State  of  the  Union  is  so  distinctively  the  offspring  of 
another  State.  This  striking  peculiarity  renders  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Kentucky  exceptionally  inter- 
esting. The  author  of  the  book  before  us,  in  order 
to  give  a clearer  understanding  of  the  forces  which 
were  chiefly  instrumental  in  molding  the  character  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky,  gives  a brief  but  clear  ac- 
count of  the  first  stages  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Virginia.  This  is  followed  by  chapters  on 
“ The  Physical  Condition  of  Kentucky,”  in  which, 
and  the  succeeding  chapter  on  “The  Geology  of 
Kentucky,”  the  natural  resources,  the  topographical 
features  and  geological  structure  of  the  State,  are 
adequately  explained.  In  the  chapter  on  the  “ First 
Explorations  of  Kentucky,”  Thomas  Walker  is  given 
credit  for  the  first  deliberate  journey  beyond  the  line 
of  the  Alleghanies.  He  traversed  what  is  now  central 
Kentucky  in  the  year  1750,  and  made  a record  of 
what  he  saw  and  of  the  good  opinion  he  formed  of  the 
country.  In  1751  Christopher  Gist  visited  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto,  and  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  explored 
the  country  as  far  as  Big  Bone  Lick. 

The  following  is  the  narrative  given  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Mrs.  Mary  Inglis,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in 
Virginia  by  the  Indians  and  conveyed  to  Kentucky 
whence  she  escaped  : 

“The  first  white  woman  in  Kentucky  was  Mrs.  Mary 
Inglis,  nee  Draper,  who  in  1756,  with  her  two  little 
boys,  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Draper,  and  others, was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Shawnee  Indians  from  her 
home  on  the  top  of  the  great  Alleghany  ridge,  in  now 
Montgomery  County,  West  Virginia.  The  captives 
were  taken  down  the  Kanawha  to  the  salt  region, 
and,  after  a few  days  spent  in  making  salt,  to  the 
Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  River,  where 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  now  is.  Here,  although  spared 
the  pain  and  danger  of  running  the  gauntlet,  to 
which  Mrs.  Draper  was  subjected,  she  was,  in  the 
division  of  the  prisoners,  separated  from  her  little 
sons.  Some  French  traders  from  Detroit  visiting  the 
village  with  their  goods,  Mrs.  Inglis  made  some  shirts 
out  of  the  checked  fabrics.  As  fast  as  one  was  fin- 
ished, a Frenchman  would  take  it  and  run  through 
the  village,  swinging  it  on  a staff,  praising  it  as  an 
ornameftt  and  Mrs.  Inglis  as  a very  fine  squaw  ; and 
then  make  the'  Indians  pay  her  from  their  store  at 
least  twice  its  value.  This  profitable  employment 
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continued  about  three  weeks,  and  Mrs.  Inglis  was 
more  than  ever  admired  and  kindly  treated  by  her 
captors. 

A party  setting  off  for  Big  Bone  Licks,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  below,  to  make  salt,  took  her  along,  to- 
gether with  an  elderly  Dutch  woman,  who  had  been 
a long  time  prisoner.  The  separation  from  her 
children  determined  her  to  escape,  and  she  prevailed 
upon  the  old  woman  to  accompany  her.  They  ob- 
tained leave  to  gather  grapes.  Securing  a blanket, 
tomahawk  and  knife,  they  left  the  Licks  in  the  after- 
noon, and  to  prevent  suspicion  took  neither  addition- 
al clothing  nor  provisions.  When  about  to  depart 
Mrs.  Inglis  exchanged  her  tomahawk  with  one  of 
the  three  Frenchmen  in  the  company,  as  he  was  sit- 
ting on  one  of  the  big  bones  cracking  walnuts.  They 
hastened  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  proceeded  unmo- 
lested up  the  stream — in  about  five  days  coming  op- 
posite the  village  their  captors  and  they  had  lived  at, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  There  they  found  an 
empty  cabin,  and  remained  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  they  loaded  a horse,  browsing  near  by,  with 
corn,  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  escaping  observa- 
tion, although  in  sight  of  the  Indian  village  and 
Indians  for  several  hours. 

Although  the  season  was  dry  and  the  rivers  low, 
the  Big  Sandy  was  too  deep  to  cross  at  its  mouth  ; 
so  they  followed  up  its  banks  until  they  found  a 
crossing  on  the  driftwood.  The  horse  fell  among 
the  logs,  and  could  not  be  extricated.  The  women 
carried  what  corn  they  could,  but  it  was  exhausted 
long  before  they  reached  the  Kanawha,  and  they 
lived  upon  grapes,  black  walnuts,  pawpaws,  and 
sometimes  roots.  These  did  not  long  satisfy  the  old 
Dutch  woman,  and,  frantic  with  hunger,  and  expos- 
ure, she  threatened,  and  several  days  after  at  twilight 
actually  attempted,  the  life  of  her  companion.  Mrs. 
Inglis  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  the  desperate  wo- 
man, outran  her,  and  concealed  herself  awhile  under 
the  river-bank.  Proceeding  along  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  she  found  a canoe — the  identical  one  in 
which  the  Indians  had  taken  her  across  the  river  five 
months  before — half  filled  with  dirt  and  leaves, with- 
out a paddle  or  a pole  near.  Using  a broad  splinter 
of  a fallen  tree,  she  cleared  the  canoe,  and  contrived 
to  paddle  it  to  the  other  side.  In  the  morning  the 
old  woman  discovered  her,  and  with  strong  promises 
of  good  behavior  begged  her  to  cross  over  and  keep 
her  company  ; but  she  thought  they  were  more  like- 
ly to  remain  friends  with  the  river  between  them. 
Though  approaching  her  former  home,  her  condition 
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was  growing  hopeless : her  strength  almost  wasted 
away,  and  her  limbs  had  begun  to  swell  from  wading 
cold  streams,  frost  and  fatigue.  The  weather  was 
growing  cold,  and  a slight  snow  fell.  At  length,  after 
forty  days  and  a half  of  remarkable  endurance,  dur- 
ing which  she  traveled  not  less  thah  twenty  miles  a 
day,  she  reached  a clearing  and  the  residence  of  a 
friendly  family,  by  whose  kind  and  judicious  treat- 
ment she  was  strong  enough  in  a few  days  to  proceed 
to  a fort  near  by,  and  the  next  day  she  was  restored 
to  her  husband.  Help  was  sent  to  the  Dutch  woman, 
and  she,  too,  recovered.  One  of  the  little  boys  died 
in  captivity,  not  long  after  the  forced  separation  ; the 
other  remained  thirteen  years  with  the  Indians  before 
his  father  could  trace  him  up  and  secure  his  ransom. 
Mrs.  Inglis  died  in  1813,  aged  eighty-four.  Her 
family  was  one  of  the  best,  and  her  daughters  mar- 
ried men  who  became  distinguished.” 


‘Studies  in  Science  and  Religion,’  by  G.  Fred- 
erick Wright,  Author  of  ‘ The  Logic  of  Christian 
Evidences.’  i2mo.,  $1.50.  Oberlin  : E.  J.  Good- 
rich. 

Books  upon  science  and  religion  have  been  written 
in  the  main  in  such  a spirit  that  they  are  of  little  use. 
The  mere  religionist  has  not  done  justice  to  science 
or  its  students,  and  oq  the  other  hand  the  scientific 
man  has  not  seldom  taken  refuge  in  too  narrow 
views  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Creator 
whose  works  he  studies.  This  book  is  written  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  preachef  at  Andover,  who 
is  now  the  leading  editor  of  the  Bibleotheca  Sacra,  and 
a professor  of  theology  in  Oberlin.  His  previous  book, 

‘ The  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences,’  is  considered  a 
remarkably  able  and  compact  volume  by  the  highest 
authorities  of  several  denominations  and  countries. 
But  Professor  Wright  is  also  noted  as  a scientific 
man,  who  in  certain  fields  of  geological  study  has 
done  great  service.  He  has  a love  of  induction  and 
is  not  afraid  to  apply  to  religion  the  modes  of  inves- 
tigation which  obtain  in  nature.  There  are  those 
who  feel  more  and  more,  year  by  year,  that  the  same 
God  intended  nature  and  the  Bible  to  be  studied,  and 
in  a degree  the  same  mental  and  moral  discipline  in 
the  two.  To  their  minds,  the  similarity  of  the  Bible, 
in  its  discipline,  to  nature,  affords  the  strongest  proof 
that  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  same  Creator. 
Professor  Wright  does  not  say  that  is  his  experience, 
but  his  treatment  of  the  subject  shows  his  views  of 
the  harmony  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  He 
makes  a clear  and  able  statement  of  the  arguments 
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and  views  of  the  Darwinians  and  their  opponents. 
Both  parties  must  admit  the  force  of  his  statements, 
and  the  book  excels  in  real  and  solid  learning.  One 
rises  from  it  not  feeling  this  is  an  ingenious  presenta- 
tion on  one  side,  but  that  it  is  able  and  fair  on  both. 
He  excels  greatly  in  the  power  of  analysis,  which  is 
precisely  what  the  treatment  of  such  subjects  has 
lacked.  The  treatment  of  scientific  method,  Dar- 
winism and  final  cause  or  design  in  nature,  occupies 
two  hundred  of  the  four  hundred  pages  in  this  small 
iamo.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  said  of  the  discussion 
herein  of  the  relation  of  science  and  religion,  “It 
seems  to  me  powerfully  written  and  most  clear.”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  author’s  book  on  ‘Evidences,’ has 
been  adopted  as  a text  book  in  some  thirty  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries.  The  chapter  on  Calvin- 
ism and  Darwinism  is  a most  powerful  exposi- 
tion of  the  essential  similarity  of  the  two,  when 
carried  to  the  extremes  claimed  by  the  devotees  of 
each.  In  point  of  mental  ability  that  is  perhaps  the 
ablest  chapter  of  the  volume.  Most  readers  will 


like  better  the  long  chapter  in  the  book  on  Prehis- 
toric Man,  and  the  final  one  on  the  relation  of  the 
Bible  to  science. 

He  treats  the  history  of  prehistoric  man  with  the 
same  scientific  fairness  that,  in  short,  he  ought,  but 
with  which  few  do  ; and  he  evidently  is  not  afraid  for 
his  Bible  or  his  God.  Presenting  fairly  the  argu- 
ments for  man’s  earliest  appearance,  he  yet  greatly 
shortens  the  usual  supposed  remoteness  of  the  glacial 
period  and  glacial  man,  and  few  or  none  could  speak 
better  on  this  subject.  The  glacial  period  has  been 
to  him  a favorite  study  for  weeks  and  months  together 
in  the  fields.  He  reads  the  face  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  under  the  ice,  as  if  it  were  an  open 
book — fascinating,  but  not  a romance.  We  think 
the  person  who  reads  these  * * Studies”  will  rise  with 
new  learning,  broadened  views,  a fresh  interest  for 
both  nature  and  the  Bible,  feeling  as  if  he  had  in 
previous  study  overlooked  much  of  absorbing  interest 
in  each. — [B, 
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cAXojra  ycyver  inifieXeta  xac  nova)  dnavra. 

— [ Menander . 

Rien  n’est  beau  que  le  vrai:  le  vrai  seul  est  aimable. 

— [ Boileau . 


NO.  III. 

THE  ATTEMPTS  MADE  TO  SEPARATE  THE  WEST  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  UNION. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  scarcely  over  and  peace  declared  before 
there  began  an  effort  which,  in  various  forms,  was  carried  on  for  twenty 
years,  to  separate  the  western  portion  of  the  Union  from  the  States  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  first  attempt  to  divide  the  Union  was  by  a 
line  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  along  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
The  cause  which  gave  life  to  the  movement  was  the  vast  extent  of  the 
territory  of  the  States,  the  little  knowledge  of  and  communication  at  that 
time  had  between  the  distant  parts,  and  the  adverse  interests  which  were 
created  by  the  difference  of  climate,  and  antecedents,  and  previous  na- 
tionality, of  those  now  bound  together  in  the  American  Union. 
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There  is  considerable  ignorance  now,  even  on  the  part  of  well-informed 
persons,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  several  parts  of  the  country,  with  all 
our  facilities  of  travel  and  communication.  It  is  not  strange  that  this 
should  be  much  greater  when  few  could  ever  go  far  from  their  own  fire- 
sides, when  newspapers  were  rare,  and  high  rates  of  postage  made  fre- 
quent communication  impossible.  As  resulting  from  this,  the  provincial 
stamp  set  upon  the  several  sections,  by  reason  of  climate,  and  soil,  and 
occupation,  would  be  more  fixed,  and  antagonisms  more  emphatic  than 
now,  when  all  judgments  and  tastes  are  modified  by  a ready  and  constant 
attrition  of  the  most  distant  parts  upon  each  other. 

It  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  that  regions  so  distant  and  dissim- 
ilar, and  in  so  many  matters  opposed  in  interest,  should  find  it  difficult  to 
pass  from  the  condition  of  separate  and  independent  provinces  to  that  of 
a federal  union  without  many  jarrings  of  discord.  This  would  be  espe- 
cially likely  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  government,  before  the  relative 
rights  and  duties  of  the  central  and  State  administrations  had  been  ad- 
justed, and  when  the  burdens  of  debt  incurred  by  a long  war  had  to 
be  borne,  and  distributed,  and  paid.  In  no  part  of  the  country  was  this 
strain  greater  than  in  the  recently  and  sparsely  settled  regions  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  where,  along  with  a self-assertion  and  indisposition  to  submit 
easily  to  control,  always  characteristic  of  a frontier  life,  there  was  but  lit- 
tle ability  as  yet  to  bear  heavy  exactions  of  impost  and  taxation,  and  per- 
haps no  very  great  sense  of  the  degree  of  previous  protection  extended 
by  the  central  government,  as  calling  from  them  justly  for  any  large  self- 
sacrifices  now.  They  were  poor,  and  had  with  great  hardships  made 
homes  and  settlements.  The  Atlantic  States  were  wealthier,  and  had 
done  little  for  them.  They  were  not  patient  under  any  heavy  burdens  to 
be  put  on  them  now. 

In  order  to  come  fairly  to  a consideration  of  these  early  chafings  against 
the  new  and  strange  bonds  of  union,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  political  situation  of  the  Mississippi  valley  at  that  time. 

On  the  third  of  November,  1762,  the  French  king  ceded  to  Spain  all 
the  country  known  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,*  which  itself,  in  1712, 
Louis  XIV  had  defined  in  his  letters  patent  to  Crozat  to  be  all  the  coun- 
try between  Mexico  and  Carolina,  the  river  Mississippi!  from  the  sea  to 
the  Illinois,  the  Missouri  river,  the  Wabash,  and  all  the  land,  lakes  and 
rivers  flowing  into  any  part  of  the  river  Mississippi. 

*Vergenne's,  Mem.  Sur  la  Louis.,  pp.  32-3.  ^Martin,  Louisiana,  p.  1x4. 
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This  donation  was  accepted,  but  the  transaction  was  kept  secret,  and 
the  king  of  France  continued  to  act  as  sovereign.  In  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  between  Spain  and  France  on  the  one  side  and  Great  Britain  on 
the  other,  it  was  agreed  that  the  limits  of  the  French  and  British  posses- 
sions should  be  a line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi  river 
from  its  source  to  the  river  Iberville;  aloiig  the  middle  of  that  stream,  and 
of  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain* to  the  sea;  and  that  all  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  except  the  town  and  island  of  New  Or 
leans,  should  belong  to  the  king  of  England.  New  Orleans  and  the 
country  to  the  west  were  to  belong  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  same  year  Great  Britain  divided  Florida  into  two  provinces. 
West  Florida  was  bounded  by  the  Appalachicola  river  on  the  east,  and 
by  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude  on  the  north.  In  March,  1764,  on 
the  representation  that  important  settlements  to  the  north  had  been  left 
out,  the  northern  boundary  was  made  along  a line  due  east  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  river  to  the  Appalachicola.  In  1777,  Great  Britain  pur- 
chased of  the  Choctaws  the  Natchez  district,  extending  along  the  Missis- 
sippi river  from  latitude  thirty-one,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  northward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  f 

In  November,  1782,  in  the  preliminary  articles,  and  on  the  third  of 
September,  1783,  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  was 
determined  to  be  a line  drawn  from  the  Mississippi  river  due  east  in  the 
northernmost];  part  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude  to  the  Chattahoo- 
chie  river,  thence  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint  river;  thence  to  the  head 
of  the  St.  Mary’s  river;  thence  to  the  ocean;  in  all  this  coinciding  with 
the  boundary  of  East  and  West  Florida,  as  established  in  1763  by  Great 
Britain. 

On  the  same  day  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
declared  an  entire  cession  in  full  right  of  East  and  West  Florida  to  Great 
Britain  to  Spain  without  defining  the  northern  boundary. 

From  this,  as  was  natural,  and,  as  Pontalba  asserts,  as  England  intended, 
arose  a dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  The  United  States 
claimed,  under  its  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  that  its  southern  boundary 
line  was  the  thirty-first  degree.  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed,  as 
part  of  West  Florida,  all  of  the  territory  south  of  the  line  running  east 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  which  was  one  hundred  and  ten 

*Gayarre,  third  ser.,  p.  93.  ^Claiborne,  Miss.,  p.  98  J Treaties  U.  S.  p.  316. 
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miles  further  north.  To  strengthen  her  title,  in  June,  1784,  Spain  made 
a treaty  at  Pensacola  with  the  Creeks,  Choctaws  and  Ghickasaws  inhabit- 
ing this  district,  by  which  they  conceded  the  Spanish  title,  and  engaged  to 
support  it.  Subsequently,  also,  Alexander  McGillivray,  head  chief  of 
the  Creeks,  and  agent  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  Muscogee  Confederacy, 
acknowledged  himself  subject  to  Spain. 

Spain  had  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  under  the  conquest  of 
Galvez,  and  refused  to  surrender  it  to  the  United  States.  She  erected 
forts  at  Nogales,  now  Vicksburg,  and  subsequently  at  New  Madrid,  and 
she  strengthened  her  garrisons  at  Manchac,  Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez. 
Both  powers  had  equitable  titles,  the  dispute  arising  from  the  discrep- 
ancy in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  by  Great  Britain  with  the  two  na- 
tions. Of  course,  all  this  occasioned  great  bitterness  between  the  powers, 
and  also  individuals  of  each  nation. 

The  district  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  now  comprising  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was  rapidly  filling  with  adventurous  persons, 
many  of  whom  had  been  in  the  Revolutionary  armies.  The  severity  of 
Indian  depredations  was  no  longer  so  severely  felt,  and  towns  were  spring- 
ing up.  The  richness  of  the  soil  was  bringing  forth  abundant  harvests  of 
wheat,  and  corn,  and  tobacco,  which  could  only  with  difficulty  seek  a 
market  east  of  the  mountains,  and  must  consume  themselves  in  the  cost 
of  transit.  The  natural  channel  of  trade  was  down  the  Ohio,  Cumberland 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  most  advantageous  market  would  be  New 
Orleans.  On  account  of  the  bitterness,  however,  between  the  nations, 
previous  to  1787  all  those  who  ventured  on  the  Mississippi  river  had 
their  property  seized  by  the  first  Spanish  vessel  that  was  met;  and  little 
or  no  communication  was  kept  up  between  the  respective  countries. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  south  of  the  thirty-first 
degree,  had  been  reluctantly  yielded  to  Spain.*  In  1780-81,  when  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  being  discussed  in  Paris  and  Madrid,  the  mutiny 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line  was  causing  anxiety,  and  the  British  forces  under 
Cornwallis  and  Tarleton  were  overrunning  the  South,  f There  was  conse- 
quently a fear  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  in  Congress  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  that,  if  a peace  was  then  forced  by  the  European  powers, 
the  principle  of  uti  possidetis  would  cause  those  States  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain,  which  occupied  them  then.  To  prevent  this,  and 
secure  the  important  adhesion  of  Spain,  the  American  ministers  were  in- 


*Writings  of  Madison,  IV.,  p.  558.  f White,  Georgia,  p.  106. 
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structed  that,  if  Spain  inflexibly  demanded  it  as  a condition  of  alliance, 
the  concession  of  our  claim  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
south  of  the  thirty-first  degree,  should  be  allowed. 

Years  had  passed  and  peace  was  declared,  but  the  United  States  were 
still  under  the  Confederacy,  and  suffering  from  all  the  weakness  which 
came  from  that  temporary  arrangement.  Its  seat  was  in  New  York,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  Mississippi  valley  : and  it  was  but  slightly  aware 
of,  or  concerned  about,  the  consequence  of  that  remote  region.  In  1785 
Mr.  Jay,  who  was  conducting  a negotiation  with  Gardoqui,  the  Spanish 
representative  on  this  subject,  having  been  called  upon  by  Congress  to 
give  his  views  on  the  matter,  recommended  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
conclude  a treaty  with  Spain,  limited  to  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  for 
the  United  States  to  stipulate  that  during  the  term  of  the  treaty  they 
would  forbear  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  below  their  southern  boundary.* 
This  view  was  sanctioned  by  the  seven  more  northern,  and  opposed  by 
the  five  more  southern  States,  f Seven  States  in  Congress  authorized 
Jay  to  conclude  a treaty  with  Gardoqui,  and  restrict  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Mississippi  river,  while  the  article  of  the  confedera- 
tion expressly  declared  that  the  United  States  should  enter  into  no  treaty 
unless  nine  States  in  Congress  assented  to  it.  But  Spain  would  not  even 
agree  to  this  stipulation,  because  it  implied  an  ultimate  right  in  the  United 
States  to  navigate  the  river.  J 

Naturally  this  apparent  indifference  or  hostility  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  what  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  western  country,  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  possibility  thus  of  getting  a market 
for  their  produce,  had  an  irritating  effect  upon  the  excitable  population  of 
the  section.  This  cause  of  anger  was  intensified  by  the  delay  of  Congress 
in  complying  with  the  request  of  Kentucky  to  be  received  as  a State  in 
the  Union.  The  cause  of  this  delay,  and  afterwards  the  rejection  of  the 
overture,  was  the  fear  of  disturbing  the  sectional  balance.  The  eastern 
States,  by  a majority  of  seven  to  six,  were  not  willing  to  give  their  assent 
to  the  admission  of  the  district  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union,  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  unless  Vermont,^  or  the  district  of  Maine,  was  brought 
forward  at  the  same  time.  Back  of  this  disinclination  was  a further  cause. 
In  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  Congress  had 
abandoned  the  check  of  a two-thirds  vote  on  commercial  questions,  and 


* Butler,  History  Kentucky,  p.  156.  f Lives  Chief  Justices,  I,  364. 
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substituted  that  of  a majority.  In  the  haste  to  relieve  the  embarrass- 
ments of  trade,  and  restore  prosperous  business  relations,  the  more  com- 
mercial States  of  the  north,  not  waiting  for  Great  Britain  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  set  for  it,  such  as  the  surrender  of  slaves,  and  the  giving 
up  of  the  posts  on  the  northwestern  frontier,  immediately  removed  all  re- 
strictions from  trade,  and  left  Great  Britain,  with  her  large  capital  free,  to 
compete  for  the  business  of  the  States.  This  operated  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Virginia  and  the  other  southern  States,*  in  handing  over  their 
tobacco  to  the  monopoly  of  England.  This  cause  would  also  act  as  a bar 
on  the  admission  of  any  new  southern  State  that  would  be  likely  to  change 
the  majority  and  disturb  the  existing  commercial  arrangements. 

Spain,  however,  was  on  the  alert  to  use  for  her  advantage  the  anger  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky,  aroused  by  the  seeming  hostility  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  dearest  interests  of  the  West. 

Among  those  who  had  come  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1784,  to  settle 
was  General  James  Wilkinson.  He  was  born  in  Maryland,  marched  with 
Arnold  in  1775  through  Maine  to  Quebec,  was  at  the  surrender  of  Sara- 
toga, and  had  fallen  into  disrepute  with  Washington,  and  resigned  in  1778, 
because  he  had  told  to  Lord  Stirling,  while  under  the  influence  of  wine, 
the  expressions  used  by  Conway  to  Gates  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
generalship  of  Washington.  He  was  a wordy,  officious,  consequential 
person,  who  liked  to  make  a profit,  and  he  became  engaged  in  the  dry 
goods  trade.  In  June,  1787,  he  descended  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  with  a cargo  of  tobacco  and  flour,  determined  to  try  his 
enterprise  and  address  at  the  seats  of  the  Spanish  government  in  Louisi- 
ana. H e was  successful,  and  Governor  Miro  granted  General  Wilkinson 
permission  to  bring  tobacco  to  New  Orleans  on  favorable  terms.  Wilkin- 
son also  impressed  the  importance  of  his  influence  to  such  an  extent  upon 
the  Spanish  authorities  that  a monopoly  and  special  remissions  of  duty 
were  made  to  him,  so  that  for  some  time  all  the  trade  from  the  Ohio  was 
carried  on  in  his  name,  and  a line  from  him  sufficed  to  ensure  to  the 
owner  of  a boat  every  privilege  and  protection  that  he  could  desire. 

The  Spanish  government  at  this  time,  1786-87,  had  projected  a plan 
for  colonizing  Louisiana  from  the  United  States  ; and  Gardoqui,  the  Span- 
ish minister  in  New  York,  had  sent  several  vessels  to  the  Mississippi  with 
colonists.  In  the  depression  that  existed  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
Confederacy,  when  the  United  States  had  not  the  ability  to  pay  its  old 


* Bland  Papers,  II,  83.  Tyler  Letters,  I,  102, 
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officers  and  soldiers,*  General  Steuben,  Colonel  George  Morgan  and  other 
Revolutionary  officers  of  rank  opened  a treaty  with  Gardoqui  for  the  grant 
of  an  extensive  district  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  upon  the  plan 
of  establishing  a military  colony  under  particular  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions. In  pursuance  of  this,  in  the  winter  of  1788-89,  Colonel  Morgan, 
of  New  Jersey,  under  the  sanction  of  Gardoqui,  came  down  the  Ohio 
with  a considerable  body  of  colonists.  Gardoqui  had  made  to  him  a con- 
cession of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  river  to  Point  Cinq 
Plommes.  He  proposed  to  establish  a city  which  in  ten  years  would 
reach  a hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  as  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  as 
the  nature  of  the  land  would  permit,  and  he  called  the  place  New  Madrid, 
in  compliment  to  the  Spaniards.  To  Morgan  Gardoqui  gave  the  conces- 
sion of  a free  post.  Thus  privileged  and  happily  situated,  commanding 
the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  the  place  would  intercept  all 
the  products  of  the  country  going  south. 

Such  a plan,  however,  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  Wilkinson.  He  had 
his  own  scheme  of  colonization,  which  he  broached  to  Governor  Miro,  by 
which  he  proposed  the  settlement  of  several  thousand  families  in  West 
Florida,  or  on  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  to  whom  lands  were  to  be 
granted  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  condition,  and  for  whom  Wil- 
kinson was  to  be  allowed  from  one  to  three  hundred  dollars  a family.  For 
this  purpose  he  presented  a list  of  names  of  persons  in  Kentucky  as  emi- 
grants, in  order  to  give  consistency  to  his  proposition.  Having  this  scheme 
in  view,  although  it  was  never  realized,  Wilkinson  discouraged  the  plans 
of  other  colonists  on  the  plea  that  trade  would  be  diverted  from  New 
Orleans.  The  New  Madrid  concession  was  therefore  withdrawn  ; the 
colonists  scattered,  and  a fort  was  erected  there. 

Wilkinson,  on  his  visit  to  New  Orleans,  determined  also  to  demand  for 
his  services,  for  promoting  the  schemes  of  colonization  into  Spanish  terri- 
tory, the  privilege  of  furnishing  a considerable  annual  supply  of  tobacco 
to  the  Mexican  market,  which  he  thought  would  secure  immense  fortunes 
to  himself  and  his  friends. *f* 

As  might  be  presumed,  Wilkinson  did  not  receive  these  favors  from  the 
Spanish  governor  without  making  pledges  in  return.  He  declared  that 
there  was  a general  abhorrence  throughout  the  western  parts  against  Con- 
gress, because  of  its  indifference  to  their  interests  in  the  matter  of  the 

*Wilkinson,  Mem.,  II,  3.  f Clark,  Proofs  against  Wilkinson,  p.  13. 
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navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  that  on  this  account  they  were 
on  the  point  of  separating  from  the  Union.  He  appealed  to  Spanish 
fears*  on  the  idea  that  the  British,  who  still  held  the  northwestern  forts, 
could  easily  unite  with  the  increasing  strength  of  the  western  settlements, 
and  invade  and  take  possession  of  Lousiana,  and  even  of  Mexico.  Nor 
did  Wilkinson  leave  New  Orleans  without  a pledge  to  devote  himself 
to  the  task  of  delivering  up  Kentucky  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
king. 

Wilkinson  did  not  make  this  declaration  without  knowing  of  the  intense 
discontent  which  existed  in  that  district.  The  growing  population  were 
deeply  excited  because  they  had  in  vain  petitioned  Congress  to  secure  for 
them  the  free  use  of  the  Mississippi  river,  without  which  it  was  useless 
for  them  to  till  the  ground,  since  they  had  no  market  for  their  produce; 
and  they  were  determined  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  They 
were  divided  up  into  different  parties.f  One  was  for  declaring  themselves 
independent  of  the  United  States,  and  forming  a new  republic,  in  close 
alliance  with  Spain.  Another  was  in  favor  of  becoming  a part  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  submitting  to  the  laws  of  Spain.  Another  party  desired  to  de- 
clare war  with  Spain,  and  seize  New  Orleans.  Another  wanted  to  prevail 
on  Congress  to  extort  from  Spain  the  free  navigation  of  the  river ; and 
still  another  party  wished  to  have  France  recover  Louisiana  and  extend 
her  protection  to  Kentucky. 

As  Congress,  on  the  third  of  July,  1788,  finally  decided  to  postpone 
the  application  of  Kentucky  to  be  received  into  the  Union,  in  one  week 
from  that  day  Mr.  John  Brown,  who  represented  Kentucky  before  Con- 
gress, wrote  a letter  to  the  President  of  the  Kentucky  convention  that 
Mr.  Gardoqui,  the  Spanish  minister,  in  a conversation,  had  stated  that  J 
“if  the  people  of  Kentucky  would  erect  themselves  into  an  independent 
State,  and  appoint  a proper  person  to  negotiate  with  him,  he  would  enter 
into  an  arrangement  with  them  for  the  exportation  of  their  produce  to 
New  Orleans,  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage.” 

About  this  time, May  15,  1788,  Wilkinson  wrote  to  Miro  that  Congress, || 
because  of  the  present  federal  compact,  can  neither  dispose  of  men  or 
money.  The  new  government,  should  it  establish  itself,  will  have  to  en- 
counter difficulties,  which  will  keep  it  weak  for  three  or  four  years,  before 
the  expiration  of  which,  “I  have  good  grounds,”  he  said,  “to  hope  that 


* Gayarre,  Spanish  Domination,  p.  182. 
X Butler,  p.  171. 
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we  shall  have  completed  our  negotiations,  and  shall  have  become  too 
strong  to  be  subjected  by  any  force  which  may  be  sent  against  us.”  And, 
also,  “ When  this  people  shall  find  out  that  they  can  procure  articles  not 
manufactured  among  us  more  conveniently  through  this  river,  the  depend- 
ent state  in  which  we  are  will  cease,  and  with  it  all  motives  for  connection 
with  the  other  side  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.” 

Wilkinson  was,  in  the  meantime,  shipping  his  cargoes  to  New  Orleans, 
and  prosecuting  his  profitable  business  ventures.*  His  agent,  Major  Dunn, 
gave  it  out  as  certain  that  the  next  year  Kentucky  would  act  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  and  Miro  writes  to  the  home  government,  as  from  Wilkin- 
son, that  “the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  rivers,  which  run  in  front 
of  their  dwellings,  points  clearly  to  the  power  to  which  they  ought  to  ally 
themselves.  ”f 

In  the  Kentucky  convention  of  November,  1788,  the  urgency  of  Wil- 
kinson bore  on  the  two  points  : X First,  the  importance  of  independence, 
and  of  the  formation  of  a State  constitution,  without  waiting  for  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  parent  State  of  Virginia ; and  second,  the  securing 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  even  though  this  could  only  be 
secured  by  a Spanish  connection.  In  reciting  the  results  of  that  conven- 
tion to  Miro,  Wilkinson  writes:  “To  consolidate  the  interests  § and  con- 

firm the  confidence  of  our  friends,  to  try  our  strength,  to  provoke  the 
resentment  of  Congress  with  a view  to  stimulate  that  body  into  some 
invidious  act  which  might  excite  the  passions  of  the  people — these  are  the 
motives  which  influenced  me.  ...  In  order  to  prevent  the  suspicions 
and  feelings  of  distrust  already  existing  here,  and  inflame  the  animosity 
between  the  eastern  and  western  States,  Spain  must  resort  to  every 
artifice  in  her  power.  . . . Every  manifestation  of  the  power  of 

Spain,  and  of  the  debility  of  the  United  States,  every  evidence  of  the 
resolution  of  the  former  to  retain  exclusively  to  herself  the  right  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Mississippi,  will  facilitate  our  views.  Every  circumstance, 
also,  that  will  tend  to  impede  our  admission  as  an  independent  State,  will 
increase  the  discontent  of  the  people  and  favor  the  execution  of  our  plan.” 

Wilkinson  also  sought  to  increase  in  the  Spanish  governor  the  sense  of 
obligation  for  his  services  by  dilating  on  the  address||  with  which  he  had 
caused  the  British  Doctor  Connally,  an  emissary  from  Lord  Dorchester, 
the  governor  of  Canada,  who  had  come  to  offer  English  assistance  in  any 

•Bancroft,  Consti.,  I,  p.  398.  f Gayarr6  S.  D.  p.  212.  X Butler,  Ken.,  p.  172. 
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expedition  in  the  west  to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
return  affrighted  to  his  own  country  after  having  accomplished  nothing. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  the  Spanish  governor,  who  was  not  without 
his  doubts  all  along  that  Wilkinson  had  motives  of  his  own,  commercial 
or  otherwise,  in  his  pro-Spanish  declarations,  sent  him  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  outlay  that  Wilkinson  declared  that  he  had  been  at,  and  half 
as  much  more  with  which  to  corrupt  Marshall  and  Muter,  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  Spanish  connection,  f 

The  causes  operating  in  Kentucky  in  favor  of  Spain  also  manifested 
themselves  in  the  western  settlements  of  North  Carolina.  In  order  to 
make  a fund  for  the  payment  of  her  debts,  Congress  had  asked  the  States 
to  cede  to  her  all  their  vacant  lands  to  the  west,  that  they  might  be  sold 
to  pay  Revolutionary  claims.  | North  Carolina  did  this,  and  ceded  the  two 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Washington,  which  constitute  the  present 
State  of  Tennessee.  In  compliance  with  this  act  the  people  assembled, 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Sevier,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  King’s 
Mountain,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  State  of  Frankland.  In  a few 
months  after  North  Carolina  rescinded  its  previous  action  and  recalled  its 
cession  of  land.^l  This  enraged  the  people  west  of  the  mountains,  who 
were  poor,  and  had  borne  privations,  and  were  harrassed  by  taxes,  and 
the  great  distance  of  the  courts  in  which  they  might  seek  redress.  There 
ensued,  therefore,  some  acts  of  violence  in  the  contention  between  the 
two  jurisdictions.  The  settlers  on  the  Cumberland  river,  which  ran 
through  the  district  and  sought  the  gulf,  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  therefore,  were  operated  on  by  the  same 
motives  as  those  which  were  stirring  up  Kentucky.  § 

On  the  twelfth  of  September,  1788,  in  his  resentment,  General  Sevier 
wrote  to  Gardoqui  to  inform  him  that  the  inhabitants  of  Frankland  were 
unanimous  in  their  vehement  desire  to  form  an  alliance  and  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Spain,  and  put  themselves  under  her  protection.  They 
named  the  county  of  Cumberland,  in  West  Tennessee,  Miro,  in  compli- 
ment of  the  Spanish  governor.  These  overtures  were  flattering  to  Spanish 
pride,  but  had  to  be  received  with  caution,  because  Spain  was  at  peace 
with  the  United  States.  A concession  was,  however,  made,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Washington  and  Miro  districts  should  have  the  privilege  of 

+Gayarrd,  S.  D.,  p.  256. 
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carrying  their  produce  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  market  of  New  Or- 
leans on  a duty  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  which  Miro  reserved  the  right  of 
reducing  according  to  his  pleasure  in  behalf  of  any  men  of  influ- 
ence who  might  be  named  by  the  Spanish  agent.  Miro  communicated 
with  Wilkinson  with  regard  to  these  negotiations,  and  a system  of  cypher 
messages  between  them  was  devised  to  ensure  secrecy. 

In  the  year  1789,  a powerful  company  was  formed  in  South  Carolina, 
and  purchased  from  the  State  of  Georgia  an  immense  tract  of  land,  in- 
cluding fifty-two  thousand  square  miles,  and  extending  on  the  Mississippi 
river  from  the  Yazoo  to  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez.  As  this  was  in 
the  debatable  ground  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  no  time  was 
lost  by  the  company  in  endeavoring  to  come  to  a good  understanding  with 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  New  Orleans.  Their  alliance  was  sought,  and 
the  company  declared  its  desire  to  form  itself  into  an  advantageous  ram- 
part for  Spain.  Miro  communicated  the  business  to  Wilkinson,  who  im- 
mediately addressed  himself  to  the  South  Carolina  gentlemen,  protesting 
his  own  disinterestedness,  and  influence  with  the  Spanish  governor,  and 
their  need  to  have  the  services  in  New  Orleans  for  the  negotiations  of  a 
gentleman  of  distinction,  with  full  powers,  and  offering  himself  for  the 
position.  He  loaned  to  Captain  Cape,  the  agent  of  the  South  Carolina 
company,  according  to  his  statement  to  the  Spanish  governor,  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  secure  his  influence.  His  efforts,  for  a time,  did  not 
seem  to  be  without  result.  Miro  praised  Wilkinson  for  the  part  that  he 
had  acted  toward  the  company.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  James 
O’Fallon,  the  general  agent  for  the  South  Carolina  company,  wrote  to 
Miro,  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the  residence  of  Wilkinson,  that  he 
had  “prevailed  upon  the  company  to  consent  to  be  the  slaves  of  Spain, 
that  they  had  formed  the  resolution  of  separating  themselves  from  the 
Union,  and  that  all  that  they  desired  from  the  Spanish  Crown  was  a secret 
cooperation,  which  would  soon  ripen  into  a sincere  friendship.”* 

Thus,  throughout  the  whole  west,  the  restlessness  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlers, along  with  the  feebleness  of  the  confederacy,  worked,  with  the  ma- 
chinations of  Spain,  to  bring  about  a disposition  for  the  severance  of  the 
western  country  from  the  United  States,  with  the  hope  of  placing  it  under 
the  protection  of  that  power  which  held  the  key  of  the  situation,  in  the 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  And  in  this  business 
General  Wilkinson  was  the  principal  agent  of  the  Spanish  governor,  and 
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a stipendiary  upon  the  Spanish  treasury.  Thus,  later^  when  his  offices 
seemed  to  bear  less  results,  the  governor  writes  to  the  home  secretary  that 
in  his  opinion  the  general  should  be  retained  in  the  service  with  an  annual 
pension  of  two  thousand  dollars ; and  he  also  recommends  that  a pension 
be  granted  to  Colonel  Sebastian,  of  Kentucky,  because  “he  will  be  able 
to  enlighten  me  on  the  conduct  of  Wilkinson,  and  on  what  we  have  to  ex- 
pect from  the  plans  of  the  said  brigadier-general.  ”*  One  spy  was  hired 
to  watch  the  other  spy. 

But  such  a plan  of  securing  Spanish  dominancy  in  the  west  could  not 
permanently  be  successful.  In  the  first  place  it  was  founded  upon  deceit 
and  stealth.  Then  the  texture  of  character  of  the  hardy  American  would 
inevitably  in  the  end  prevail  as  a ruling  interest  and  controlling  power 
as  against  the  weaker  and  subtler  nature  of  the  Spaniard.  Further- 
more, the  scheming  had  profited  by  the  weakness  of  the  confederacy. 
This,  however,  in  1789,  gave  place  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Union 
under  the  present  constitution;  and  the  firm  and  wise  administration  of 
Washington  soon  began  to  tell  in  the  respect  for  authority,  and  the 
greater  cohesion  of  the  parts.  Besides  this,  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
the  part  of  Spain  on  shipments  down  the  Mississippi,  diminished  the 
inducements  for  separation,  and  the  greater  numbers  and  boldness  of  the 
western  settlements  made  it  clear  to  the  Spanish  authorities  that  they 
must  change  their  tone  of  menace. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  Spanish  intrigues  in  the  west  and  south  began  to 
slacken  from  want  of  success,  and  the  United  States  set  on  foot  persua- 
sives, through  its  minister  in  Madrid,  to  have  Spain  give  up  New  Or- 
leans, and  confine  itself  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

While  these  efforts  were  making,  the  west  came  to  feel  some  of  the 
effects  of  an  agitation  which  was  dividing  political  parties  in  the  east,  and 
had  its  origin  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  A supposed  inclinationf  to- 
wards Great  Britain,  our  old  antagonist,  was  a mark  of  the  Federal  party, 
which  dominated  in  the  administration  of  President  Washington.  A 
sympathy  with  France,  our  former  ally,  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  which  was  in  opposition,  and  whose  leader  a little  later 
was  Jefferson.  The  one  side  emphasized  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
the  Federal  Union;  the  other  party  asserted  the  original  rights  of  the 
States,  and  enlarged  upon  the  dangers  of  centralization.  The  bitterness 
between  the  parties  was  for  many  years  most  violent. 

*Gayarre,  S.  D.,  p.  286.  +Barbe  Marbois,  His.  Louisiane,  p.  241. 
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In  1793,  the  sympathy  in  this  country  with  France,  which  was  in  the 
throes  of  revolution,  took  the  form  of  the  organization  of  democratic  so- 
cieties, at  first  in  Philadelphia,  which  violently  proclaimed  the  most 
extreme  anarchical  notions  of  universal  rights,  such  as  had  broken  to 
pieces  the  social  order  in  France.  There  would,  therefore,  be  little  won- 
der that  in  Kentucky,  where  Great  Britain  was  charged  with  being  the  in- 
stigator of  the  barbarous  Indian  depredations,  and  where  many  of  the 
old  soldiers  lived  who  had  fought  along  side  of  the  French  during  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  similar  societies  should  be  organized.*  Genet,  the 
French  minister  in  this  country,  appealed  to  the  alliance  of  1778  as  the 
ground  on  which  we  should  side  with  his  country  in  its  differences  with 
England,  made  a triumphal  progress  through  the  States,  dealt  out  com- 
missions to  privateers,  enlisted  officers  and  men,f  organized  Jacobin  clubs, 
and  sent  out  four;j;  agents  to  Kentucky,  who  set  on  foot  societies  in 
Georgetown,  Lexington  and  Paris.  They  issued  addresses,  in  which  they 
traded  on  the  grievances  of  the  western  people,  enlarged  on  the  advan- 
tages which  would  flow  from  their  separating  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  glorious  results  which  would  accrue  from  going 
down  and  freeing  Louisiana  from  the  thraldom  of  Spain  and  setting  up  a 
republic  there.  They  called  upon  the  French  in  Louisiana  to  rise  against 
their  present  rulers. 

A force  of  two  thousand  men  was  enlisted  for  this  expedition,  at  the 
head  of  which  George  Rogers  Clark  § accepted  the  office  of  “ Major- 
General  of  the  Army  of  France,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Legions  of  the  Mississippi  river.” 

The  firmness  of  Washington  compelled  the  recall  of  Genet,  the  Lrench 
minister,  and  this  caused  the  collapse  of  the  intended  movement  against 
the  Spanish  posts.  || 

At  this  time  there  were  symptoms  of  a war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain.  The  former  power  had  not  yet  given  up  possession  of  the  forts 
on  our  northwestern  frontiers.  It  held  them  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  of  advantage  in  strengthening  its  hold  on  the  western  parts  of 
America.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  its  purpose  was,  if  war 
had  been  declared  with  Spain,  to  march  its  troops  through  the  western 
territories  and  seize  upon  Louisiana.  The  Spanish  minister  alleged  this 
to  our  government,  and  induced  it  to  strengthen  its  frontier  posts  and 

* Blennerhasset  Pap.  p.  ioi.  + Lives  Chiei  Justices,  I,  p.  390.  J American  State  Pap.,  I.,  455. 
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issue  strict  orders  against  the  passage  of  any  British  troops  through  our 
territory.  Our  government  was  the  more  induced  to  do  this  as  it  was 
endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Spanish  ministry  to  consent  to  a cession  of 
the  district  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

So  soon,  however,  as  the  danger  of  invasion  was  past,  the  Spanish 
governor  at  New  Orleans,  Carondolet,  again  imposed  restrictions  upon 
the  commerce  on  the  Mississippi,  endeavoring  thus  to  show  to  the  west- 
ern people  that  their  only  hope  lay  in  a separation  from  the  United  States. 
Along  with  this,  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  subsidize  leading  citizens 
of  the  west  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  interests.  The  United  States  were 
being  pressed  from  without  by  troubles  with  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Spain.  The  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  was  putting*  to  a strain 
the  relations  of  Federal  and  State  authority,  and  requiring  the  militia  of 
several  States  to  quell  it.  Hamilton’s  financial  plans  had  not  yet  begun 
to  ease  the  public  credit.  All  the  northwestern  tribes  of  Indians  were 
harassing  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  settlements.  England  on  the  north- 
west, and  Spain  on  the  southwest,  were  pressing  on  both  flanks  of  the 
western  territories,  to  cause  them  to  break  loose  from  the  Union  into 
permanent  separation. 

While  the  United  States  were  pushing  Spain  for  a settlement  of  the 
boundary  line,  and  for  amicable  commercial  arrangements  by  diplomacy, 
Spain  was  endeavoring  to  break  the  force  of  the  pressure  by  securing  the 
influence  of  the  leading  men  of  Kentucky  on  its  side  by  bribery.  In  the 
summer  of  1 795 , t Carondolet  sent  Gayoso  up  the  Mississippi  river,  with 
a force,  under  the  pretense  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  the  building  of  a fort 
at  the  Chickasaw  bluffs  ; but  Gayoso  went  on  to  New  Madrid,  and  in- 
formed Don  Thomas  Ported  that  he  had  important  dispatches  which  must 
go  forward  immediately  to  Kentucky.  Ported  gave  them  to  Thomas 
Power,  who  had  been  charged  with  a similar  secret  embassy  before. 
Power  made  his  way  to  Kentucky  and  delivered  Carondolet’s  letter  to 
Wilkinson,  who  had  two  years  before  reentered  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States.  Wilkinson  and  Power  had  nocturnal  meetings  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  Wilkinson  gave,  him  letters  to  Carondolet,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended the  following  points  to  the  Spanish  governor  :J  First , that  car- 
goes should  be  sent  up  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Ohio  river,  by  which 
the  confidence  of  the  people  should  be  gained,  and  the  channel  pointed 

* Monette,  History,  Valley  Miss.  II,  p.  202.  + Clark,  p.  221. 
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out  and  made  familiar  through  which  they  could  best  receive  foreign  com- 
modities. Second , the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  should  be  strongly  fortified, 
and  works  erected  of  such  strength  as  to  arrest  for  one  campaign  the  pro- 
gress of  any  army  that  should  come  down  from  the  north.  Third , a 
bank,  with  a million  of  dollars  of  capital  should  be  established  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  leading  characters  in  the  country  be  made  directors.  Fourth, 
General  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  his  adherents,  who  had  been  in  the 
pay  of  the  French  Republic*  recently,  should  be  brought  into  the  service 
of  Spain,  which  should  increase  its  agents  in  Kentucky,  and  establish  a 
magazine  at  New  Madrid. 

Under  Wilkinson’s  direction,  Power  was  joined  at  Redbanks  by  Colonel 
Sebastian,  and  it  was  intended  that  they  should  be  joined  by  Messrs. 
Innes,  Murray  and  Nicholas.  These  last  did  not  come,  and  Power  and 
Sebastian  went  to  New  Madrid,  and  thence  proceeded  to  New  Orleans  to 
meet  the  governor.  The  next  year  Power  again  communicated  dispatches 
from  Carondolet  to  Wilkinson,  and  carried  him  nine  thousand  dollars 
concealed  in  barrels  of  sugar,  f 

In  the  meantime  the  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
reached  the  point  that,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  1795,  a treaty 
was  signed  in  Madrid,^  which  stipulated  that  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  United  States  should  be  the  thirty-first  degree,  and  that  within  six 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  the  troops  of  each  power  should 
retire  to  its  own  side  of  the  boundary  ; that,  within  that  time,  also,  com- 
missions on  each  side  should  be  appointed  to  run  and  mark  the  line ; that 
the  middle  of  the  Mississippi  river  should  be  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States  to  the  thirty-first  parallel ; that  the  whole  width  of  the  river 
from  its  source  to  the  sea  should  be  free  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should,  for  a period  of 
three  years,  be  permitted  to  use  the  port  of  New  Orleans  as  a place  of 
deposit  and  export,  with  only  local  charges,  and  that  after  this  the  time, 
by  further  negotiation,  might  be  extended,  or  some  other  point  on  the 
island  of  New  Orleans  designated  for  the  purpose. 

Although  this  treaty  was  thus  concluded,  it  was  very  evident  that  there 
was  very  little  idea  that  the  measure  was  anything  more  than  a temporary 
piece  of  diplomatic  finesse,  which  would  not  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
would  soon  be  abrogated.  Spain  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  against 

* Blenn.,  Papers,  p.  ioi.  + Clark,  Notes,  p.  37. 
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Great  Britain,  and  desired  to  secure  the  United  States  as  a neutral  power, 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  to  prevent  invasion  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Not  for  one  moment  did  the  efforts  in  the  direction  of  subsidiz- 
ing individuals  cease. 

In  June,  1796,  Governor  Gayoso*  wrote  that  the  treaty  of  the  year 
before  never  would  be  carried  into  effect.  Great  Britain  had,  in  1794,  made 
a treaty  with  the  United  States,  the  object  of  which  was  to  attach  them 
to  her  interests,  and  to  counterbalance  this  Spain  had  made  her  treaty  of 
limits.  As  Great  Britain  had  totally  failed  in  her  object,  f the  governor 
thought  that  Spain  should  not  regard  her  stipulations.  Besides,  it  was 
expected  that  several  States  would  separate  from  the  Union,  and  this 
would  absolve  Spain  from  its  engagements.  He  concluded,  therefore, 
that  nothing  but  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  the  result 
of  the  treaty. 

On  the  death  of  General  Wayne,  in  December,  1796,  Wilkinson  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  American  army.  He  had  intimated  to 
Baron  de  Carondolet  that  he  was  getting  ready  a force  to  accompany  the 
commissioner,  Mr.  Andrew  Ellicott,  to  take  possession  of  the  forts  of 
Natchez  and  Walnut  Hills,  and  to  run  the  territorial  line  between  the 
possessions  of  the  two  powers  under  the  treaty.  The  baron  was  deter- 
mined not  to  surrender  the  territory.  He,  therefore,  secretly  commis- 
sioned Mr.  Power,  in  May,  1797,  to  go  to  General  Wilkinson,  in  order  to 
state  to  him  that,  on  account  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  manner  of  delivering 
the  posts,  and  the  apprehension  that  a British  force  was  marching  from 
Canada  to  attack  upper  Louisiana,  he  was  resolved  to  retain  the  forts  until 
he  could  receive  the  decision  of  the  Spanish  minister.  He,  therefore,  re- 
quested that  the  march  of  the  American  troops  be  suspended  until  such 
decision  could  be  reached. 

The  Spaniards  had  some  grounds  for  the  fear  which  they  expressed. 
The  Spanish  governor  still  retained  possession  of  the  post  at  Natchez.  So 
long  as  this  was  done,  it  kept  open  all  the  irritating  questions  as  to  bound- 
aries between  the  Americans  in  the  districts  of  Tennessee  and  Mississipp 
and  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  section.  The  Americans  complained  because 
their  government  seemed  so  slow  in  asserting  its  rights  against  Spain  and 
protecting  them  from  the  Indians.  At  this  juncture,  in  April,  1797,  Mr. 
Blount,  the  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  had  a wide  influ- 

* Martin,  Louis,  p.  269.  + Stoddard’s  Sketches,  p.  99. 
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ence  in  his  State,  entered  into  a secret  correspondence*  with  the  English 
envoy  in  this  country,  Mr.  Liston,  the  object  of  which  was  to  induce  Eng- 
land to  send  forces  from  Canada  by  Lake  Michigan,  down  the  Mississippi 
river,  where  boats  and  abundance  of  provisions  would  be  sent  to  them 
from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ; and  they  would  rapidly  descend  the  river, 
overcome  the  feeble  Spanish  garrison  at  New  Orleans,  and  occupy  the 
whole  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  This  correspondence,  however,  in  trans- 
mission to  England,  fell  into  the  hands,  of  a person  who  thought  it  his 
duty  to  send  it  to  the  President.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  plan  fell 
through,  and  Mr.  Blount  was  expelled  from  the  Senate.  The  scheme, 
however,  affrighted  the  Spaniards  when  they  heard  of  it. 

Baron  Carondelet,  when  he  therefore  sought  to  delay  the  giving  up  of 
the  posts  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  sent  Mr.  Powers  on  his  mission, 
gave  him  instructions  so  confidential  that  he  was  only  to  retain  them  in 
his  memory.f  He  directed  him,  while  traveling  through  the  western 
country,  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  people  as  he  went.  He  gave 
him  also  a system  of  signs  in  writing  his  dispatches,  which  would  indicate 
whether  he  found  a hostile  condition,  and  as  to  the  number  of  pieces  of 
artillery  and  any  other  warlike  preparations  which  he  might  find.  He 
was  also  to  persuade  the  people,  as  he  was  able,  that  the  delivery  of  the 
posts  to  the  United  States  was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  western  peo- 
ple, who,  as  they  would  have  one  day  to  separate  from  the  Atlantic  States, 
would  find  themselves  without  communication  with  lower  Louisiana,  from 
whence  they  might  expect  powerful  help  in  artillery,  arms,  ammunition 
and  money  as  soon  as  ever  the  western  States  should  determine  on  a sepa- 
ration ; and  that  for  this  reason  the  west,  in  allowing  Congress  to  take 
these  posts  from  Spain,  was  forging  fetters  for  itself. 

The  baron  then  stated  to  Power  some  propositions  which  he  desired 
him  to  place  before  Messrs.  Sebastian,  Innes,  Murray  and  Nicholas,  and 
any  other  persons  pointed  out  by  them. 

First . They  were  to  exert  all  their  influence  in  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  a conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  their  withdrawing  and  separating  themselves  from  the  Federal 
Union,  and  forming  an  independent  government  wholly  unconnected  with 
that  of  the  Atlantic  States.  To  prepare  for  this,  the  most  eloquent  and 
popular  writers  should,  in  well-timed  publications,  expose,  in  the  most 


*Barb6  Marboi's,  p.  176.  American  State  Papers  II,  p.  76.  Ellicott’s  Journal,  p.  64. 
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striking  point  of  view,  the  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  that  a longer 
connection  with  and  dependence  on  the  Atlantic  States  must  draw  upon 
them;  and  the  benefits  they  will  certainly  reap  from  a. secession  ought  to 
be  forcibly  pointed  out.  The  baron  pledged  himself  to  appropriate  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  those  who  should  engage  in  this 
work,  and  to  indemnify  those  who  should  lose  any  positions  thereby.* 

Second — Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  Fort  Mas- 
sac, on  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  was  to  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  new  government,  which  would  be  furnished  arms  by 
the  king  of  Spain,  who  would  further  engage  to  supply  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  raising  and  maintaining  such  troops. 

Third — He  was  to  endeavor  to  discover  General  Wilkinson’s  disposition, 
and  he  thought  it  scarcely  possible  that  he  would  prefer  to  command  the 
army  of  the  Atlantic  States  to  that  of  being  the  Washington  of  the 
Western  States,  that  at  the  slightest  movement  he  will  be  named  as  the 
general  of  the  new  republic,  that  the  army  is  weak,  and  devoted  to  Wil- 
kinson, and  nothing  is  required  but  an  instant  of  firmness  to  make  the 
people  of  the  west  perfectly  happy.  To  suffer  the  instant  to  escape  would 
be  for  them  to  place  themselves  forever  under  the  oppression  of  the  Atlan- 
tic States. 

The  baron  declared  that  Spain,  limiting  itself  to  the  possession  of  the 
forts  of  Natchez  and  Walnut  Hills,  would  cede  to  the  western  States  all 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  from  thirty-one  degrees  to  the  Ohio, 
which  would  form  a very  extensive  and  powerful  republic,  and  that  Spain 
would  not  interfere  with  its  constitution  and  laws.  Mr.  Power  was  also 
directed  to  conciliate  Mr.  Ellicott,  the  American  commissioner,  and  en- 
deavor to  induce  him  to  come  to  New  Orleans,  f 

Mr.  Power  went  secretly  through  Tennessee  overland,  to  avoid  the 
forts,  to  Kentucky,  and  had  an  interview  with  Sebastian,  and  the  others, 
and  then  went  on  to  Detroit,  where  General  Wilkinson  was.  Wilkinson 
was  no  longer  so  sanguine  as  to  the  hopefulness  of  a separation  of  the 
western  States,  for  the  reason  that  so  many  of  the  purposes  for  which 
there  had  been  such  a desire,  had  now  by  treaty  been  realized.  He 
complained  of  having  been  betrayed  before ; but  he  told  Power  that  if  he 
was  made  governor  of  Natchez,  he  would  there  have  opportunities  to 
comply  with  the  baron’s  political  desires.  He  held  secret  meetings  with 
Power;  while,  because  of  the  suspicions  that  he  was  conscious  were  rest- 
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in g on  him  for  his  Spanish  dealings,*  he  publicly  sent  Power  away  under 
guard,  and,  apparently,  in  disgrace.f  Power,  on  his  return  to  New  Or- 
leans, gave  a discouraging  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  great  body  of 
the  western  people  in  the  matter  of  separation. 

In  November,  1798,  Mr.  Ellicott,  the  commissioner,  states  that  by  a 
very  extraordinary  accident  a letter  from  the  governor-general,  on  its  way 
to  a confidential  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
letter  contained  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  the  late  existence  of  a 
plan  to  injure  the  United  States,  in  which  a number  of  citizens  were  en- 
gaged, and  a correspondence  between  Spanish  officials,  and  one  whom  he 
indicates  as  General  Wilkinson.  He  says  that  dispatches  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  silver  were  sent  up  from  New  Orleans.;  and  although 
the  boat  was  searched,  these  articles  were  overlooked.  These  facts  he 
communicated  in  cypher  to  the  State  Department.  J 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1799,  the  Spaniards  having  lost  all  hope 
of  causing  a dismemberment  of  the  Union,  evacuated  the  forts  at  Natchez, 
and  the  United  States  troops  on  the  next  day  entered  into  occupation. 
Thus  ended  the  long  cherished  dreams  of  Spain  to  build  up  a strong  na- 
tion at  the  gateway  of  the  Mississippi.  So  long  ago  as  1783,  the  Count 
de  Aranda,  the  Spanish  minister,  declared  to  his  king  his  belief  that  both 
France  and  Spain  had  acted  in  opposition  to  their  own  interests  in  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  colonies.  “This  Federal  Republic, ” he  said,  “is 
now  a pigmy.  The  day  will  come  when  she  will  be  a giant.  She  will 
forget  the  services  she  has  received  from  the  powers  which  have  helped 
her,  and  will  think  only  of  her  own  aggrandizement.”  By  the  strange 
irony  of  fortune,  all  that  Spain  received  for  the  alliance  of  1778  was  the 
Floridas,  by  which  she  hoped  to  retain  the  commercial  control  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  for  years  had  been  slipping  away ; but  in  this  she 
was  disappointed.  All  that  she  had  was  eight  years’  possession  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  and  the  revisionary  right  of  the  latter  from  France.  By 
recognizing  the  political  existence  of  a great,  independent  nation  in  the 
new  world,  Spain  condemned  herself  to  lose,  sooner  or  later,  the  magnif- 
icent transatlantic  domain,  the  sovereignty  of  which  had  been  transmitted 
by  the  princes  of  Austria  to  the  Bourbons.  § 

The  treaty  with  Spain  in  1795,  gave  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 

*Clark,  p.  89  ; Wilkinson  Mem.,  II,  Note  48.  +Clark,  Notes,  p.  97. 
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the  right  to  deposit  produce  in  New  Orleans,  for  export  trade,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  three  years,  which  time  might  be  extended,  or  some  other  point 
on  the  island  designated  for  the  purpose.  The  attitude  of  Spain  to  this 
country  in  1799  was  not  pacific.  Her  privateers  preyed  upon  our  com- 
merce, and  in  July  the  Intendant  Morales  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the 
use  of  New  Orleans  as  a place  of  deposit  by  the  western  people,  without 
designating  any  other  point.*  Naturally,  when  this  order  became  known, 
it  excited  the  most  intense  indignation.  The  west  had  become  too  strong 
and  resolute  to  endure  this  closing  up  of  her  great  artery  of  trade. 

An  immediate  campaign  was  set  on  foot  against  Louisiana.  President 
Adams  called  for  the  raising  of  twelve  new  regiments.  Three  regiments 
were  ordered  to  assume  a position  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  to 
keep  their  boats  in  readiness  to  go  down  the  river.  General  Washington 
accepted  the  chief  commandf  of  the  armies  raised  in  the  east  and  west. 
He,  however,  died  that  fall,  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Adams  from  the 
Presidency,  and  the  entire  change  in  Federal  politics,  caused  a suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  a disbanding  of  the  regiments  in  the  summer  of  i88o.J 
■ In  the  meantime  Napoleon, whose  power  was  at  its  zenith  in  Europe, 
had  set  on  foot  inquiries  which  gave  him  the  most  minute  information 
about  Louisiana,  and  he  had  determined  as  a part  of  the  vast  system 
which  he  had  planned  with  which  to  aggrandize  France,  to  acquire  this 
then  Spanish  province.  A remarkable  memoir,  § prepared  for  him  by  Mr. 
Pontalba,  who  had  long  resided  in  the  colony,  and  had  held  official  posi- 
tion under  Spain,  states,  with  extraordinary  comprehensiveness  and  elo- 
quence, the  present  and  prospective  importance  of  the  country  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  He  says  that  Louisiana  is  the  key  of  America, 
and,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance,  and  has  been  for  a long  time 
past  the  object  of  the  ambition  of  the  United  States.  He  argued  that 
an  appropriation  of  three  millions  of  francs,  to  be  placed  in  the  western 
country,  would  procure  the  immigration  of  thirty  thousand  persons  to  the 
better  lands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  immigrants 
from  Kentucky  and  the  neighboring  districts  would  sell  their  lands  and 
come  down  into  Louisiana,  where  they  could  have  land  for  nothing,  and 
better  facilities  for  trade.  He  also  showed  that  France  would  in  this  hold 
the  key  of  Mexico,  and  be  able  to  control  its  commerce.  He  thought 
such  a power,  affording  the  best  market  for  all  this  grown  in  the  Missis- 
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sippi  valley,  would  present  a powerful  motive  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  districts  to  separate  from  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
an  alliance  with  France,  with  the  obligation  that  they  should  defend  Lou- 
isiana in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  United  States.  He  spoke  of  the 
powerful  influence  which  General  Wilkinson — although  he  did  not  call 
him  by  name,  as  not  desiring  to  expose  him — had  extended  on  behalf  of 
Spanish  interests  for  a series  of  years,  and  expressed  no  doubt  but  that 
such  interest  could  still  be  secured. 

Pontalba  presented  his  memoir  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1800,  and 
on  the  first  of  October  a treaty  was  concluded  at  St.  Ildefonso,*  an  article 
of  which  was  that  the  king  of  Spain  engaged  to  retrocede  to  the  French 
Republic  within  six  months  after  the  execution  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  the  province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  limits  that  it 
had  then  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  that  it  had  when  France  possessed  it,  and 
for  such  enlarged  territory  as  had  been  acquired  from  the  treaties  which 
had  subsequently  been  made  between  Spain  and  other  States.  The  stipu- 
lation with  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  that  Napoleon  was  to  put  the  duke, 
who  was  a member  of  the  Spanish  house  of  Bourbons,  in  possession  of 
Tuscany,  and  erect  it  into  a kingdom.  For  this  boon  Spain  was  to  cede 
Louisiana  to  France.  The  vast  territory,  therefore,  included  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana  was  bartered  off  for  a petty  Italian  principality.  As 
France  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  this  power  was  master  of  the 
sea,  and  could  easily  attack  and  conquer  Louisiana,  if  known  to  be  a 
French  dependency,  all  knowledge  of  the  treaty  between  France  and 
Spain  was  carefully  concealed,  and  Spanish  officials  remained  in  power. 

The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France  was  a blow  to  the  United  States,  f 
as  it  placed  at  the  gateway  of  the  Mississippi  a strong  and  aggressive 
power,  instead  of  a weak  one,  such  as  Spain  was.  It  was  also  a menace 
to  Great  Britain,  because,  if  France  extended  her  influence  up  the  Missis- 
sippi river  towards  the  British  possessions  in  Canada,  it  virtually  destroyed 
the  results  of  the  Seven  Years’  war  and  the  treaty  of  1763.  Intimations  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  cession  gradually  came  to  the  ears  of  our 
ministers  abroad  ; and  they  set  on  foot  remonstrances  against  it.  Before 
publicity  was  had,  however,  peace  was  concluded,  on  the  first  of  October, 
1801,  between  Great  Britain  and  France  ; and,  concealment  being  no 
longer  necessary,  the  latter  power  immediately  prepared  to  send  twenty- 
five  thousand  troops  to  Louisiana. 


* ‘ Barbe  Marbois,’  p.  184. 
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Delay  in  dispatching  the  force,  however,  resulted  from  a difference  be- 
tween Spain  and  France  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  ; whether  the 
cession  included  Florida  or  not.  In  the  meantime  the  Mississippi,  which 
had  been  opened  for  deposits  at  New  Orleans  in  1801,  was  on  the  sixteenth 
of  October,  in  the  next  year,  closed  again,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  Spaniards  to  discourage  the  settlement  of  Americans  in  Louisiana. 
This  produced  great  excitement  throughout  the  country,  as  it  also  came 
near  causing  a famine  in  New  Orleans  by  stopping  the  supplies  of  flour 
and  other  western  produce.  Strong  remonstrances  were  made  to  the 
general  government  against  the  injury  caused  to  the  west  by  these  re- 
peated interruptions  of  her  commerce.  Barbe  Marbois,  in  his  history, 
gives  a specimen  of  some  of  the  language  used  by  the  western  people.* 
“ The  Mississippi,”  said  they,  “ is  ours  by  nature.  Its  mouth  is  the  only 
issue  which  nature  has  given  to  our  waters,  and  we  wish  to  use  it  for  our 
vessels.  No  power  shall  deprive  us  of  this  right.  If  our  most  perfect 
liberty  in  this  matter  is  disputed,  nothing  shall  prevent  us  from  taking 
possession  of  the  Capital,  and  when  we  are  once  masters  of  it,  we  shall 
know  how  to  maintain  ourselves  there.  If  Congress  refuses  us  effectual 
protection,  we  will  adopt  the  measures  which  our  safety  requires,  even  if 
they  endanger  the  peace  of  the  Union,  and  our  connection  with  the  other 
States.  No  protection,  no  allegiance.” 

Mr.  Livingston,  the  American  minister  in  Paris,  sent  over  specially  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  settle  this  business,  discovered  that  the  projected  estab- 
lishment in  Louisiana  was  disapproved  of  by  every  statesman  in  Francef 
as  certain  to  cause  a great  waste  in  men  and  money,  excite  enmities  and 
produce  no  possible  advantage  to  the  nation.  Mr.  Livingston  pressed 
upon  the  French  government  the  expediency  of  their  selling  the  country 
to  the  United  States.  The  United  States,  he  said,  did  not  desire  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  by  ceding  the  district  on  the  east- 
ern side,  the  respective  nations  would  have  the  river  as  a safe  boundary, 
and  the  claims  of  American  citizens  also  against  France  for  spoliations 
could  be  satisfied.  Mr.  Madison,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  representing 
to  Mr.  Livingston  the  sensibility  of  the  western  people  on  this  subject, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  this  sensibility,  said:  “The  Mississippi  to  them 
is  everything.  It  is  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Potomac  and  all  the 
navigable  streams  of  the  Atlantic  States  formed  into  one  stream. 
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The  denial  of  the  right  to  deposit  was  taken  up  in  Congress,  when  it 
was  seen  that  efforts  at  negotiation  for  redress  were  fruitless,  and  resolu- 
tions were  passed  in  the  House  to  raise  eighty  thousand  troops  to  vindi- 
cate the  natural  right  of  the  western  country  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.* 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  war  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out  again  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  prospect  of  this 
forced  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  territory  to  its  issue.  For 
if  France  still  held  possession  after  war  was  declared,  Great  Britain,  which 
had  a fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  would  seize  Louisiana,  and  France 
would  lose  it  and  get  nothing.  On  the  eleventh  of  April,  1803,  Talley- 
rand asked  f the  American  minister  whether  he  wished  to  have  the  whole 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Livingston,  in  his  reply,  showed  what  to  us  now  seems 
a singular  lack  of  perception  in  his  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
parts  in  question.  Louisiana  included  then  the  whole  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  far  as  Mexico  and  the  Pacific,  and  north  as  far  as  the  Brit- 
ish lines;  and  also,  as  the  United  States  then  supposed,  East  and  West 
Florida.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  East  Florida  had  not  been  ceded  to 
France  by  Spain, J and  therefore  could  not  be  sold.  When  Talleyrand 
then  asked  Livingston  whether  the  United  States  desired  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  country,  Livingston  replied  that  they  did  not,  that  they 
wished  only  for  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas.  Talleyrand  replied  that 
if  France  gave  New  Orleans,  the  rest  would  be  of  little  value  to  her,  and 
he  wished  an  offer  from  the  United  States  for  the  whole  of  it. 

The  interest  was  intense  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Napoleon  had  set 
his  heart  on  this  plan  for  the  extension  of  France  ; a force  was  ready  to 
start  under  Bernadotte  to  occupy  the  country  ; war  was  instantly  impending 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  ; the  ministers  of  the  United  States 
and  France  were  having  daily  conferences.  Our  country  was  still  poor, 
and  could  not  afford  to  pay  large  purchase  money.  The  difference  between 
what  was  first  offered,  twenty  millions,  and  what  France  demanded,  one 
hundred  millions  of  francs,  made  the  prospect  of  agreement  remote.  To 
make  a result  more  feasible,  and  yet  with  a strange  insensibility  to  the 
future  importance  of  the  region  in  question,  Mr.  Livingston  even  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Madison  that,  if  only  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  could 
be  kept,  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  could  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  the 
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territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  with  the  sovereignty,  to  some 
power  in  Europe,  whose  vicinity  we  should  not  fear.* 

At  length,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1803',  Napoleon  expressed  his  pur- 
pose to  sell,  and  on  the  thirtieth  the  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  whole 
of  Louisiana,  including  West  Florida,  all  that  had  been  acquired  by 
France  from  Spain,  f was  transferred  to  the  United  States,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  payment  of  sixty  millions  of  francs,  exclusive  of  the  amounts 
due  by  France  to  American  citizens  on  account  of  spoliations,  which  ac- 
count the  United  States  assumed.  When  Napoleon  was  informed  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  he  prophetically  said:  “ This  accession  of  territory 
strengthens  forever  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  I have  given  to 
England  a maritime  rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride.J” 

The  first  point  gained  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  reluctant  consent  of 
Napoleon  to  the  sale  of  Louisiana,  was  the  absolute  pledge  which  Mr. 
Livingston  extorted,  that  the  claims  of  our  merchants  by  reason  of  the 
spoliations  by  French  privateers  should  be  paid.  This  compelled  § that 
something  should  be  done.  In  the  treaty  with  France  in  1778,  however, 
the  United  States  had  pledged  themselves  to  France,  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  alliance,  to  guarantee  forever  all  the  possessions  in  America 
which  France  had  or  should  have.||  This  was  a vast  and  perpetual  obli- 
gation, which  the  United  States  had  not  seen  the  full  effect  of.  This  would v 
have  to  be  abrogated.  France  would  only  consent  to  this,  however,  on 
the  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  the  payment  of  the  debts  which 
France  owed  to  our  marine  for  spoliations.  Thus  the  little  word  “forever,” 
in  the  treaty,  was  only  redeemed  twenty-three  years  after  at  the  price 
of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  which  the  United  States  pledged  itself  to  pay, 
and  not  one  cent  of  which  French  claims  has  up  to  this  time  been  paid  to 
our  citizens. 

This  whole  business  had  to  be  concluded  in  Paris,  with  no  special  com- 
munications from  this  country,  the  United  States  ministers,  Livingston 
and  Monroe  who  had  been  specially  sent,  taking  the  responsibility.  The 
vote  in  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  was  twenty-six  to  six,  these  last  all 
being  from  New  England.  In  the  debate * §  **  objections  were  made  to  the 
treaty,  and  strong  fears  were  expressed  of  the  stability  of  the  government 
with  its  citizens  removed  two  or  three  thousand  miles  from  the  capital, 

*Gayarr6S.  D.,  p.  509.  + Amer.  State  P.  I.  p.  507  X Barb&  Mar.,  p.  314. 
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where  they  could  scarcely  feel  the  rays  of  the  general  government.  Sen- 
ator White  of  Tennessee  declared  that  he  would  rather  see  the  territory  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi  given  to  France,  to  Spain,  or  to  any  other 
nation,  upon  the  mere  condition  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  should 
ever  settle  within  its  limits,  than  to  have  it  sold  for  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  and  we  retain  the  sovereignty. 

So  soon  as  Spain  heard  of  the  sale  to  the  United  States,*  it  vigorously 
protested,  because  France  had  covenanted  with  her  never  to  part  with  the 
country,  and  it  declared  that  it  ought  to  have  had  the  first  chance  for  pur- 
chase. For  a time  it  was  thought  that  Spain  would  not  make  a peaceful 
surrender.  The  French  had  sent  Laussat  to  Louisiana  as  a commissioner 
to  receive  the  district  from  Spain,  before  the  cession  was  made  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1803,  Spain  surrendered 
Louisiana  to  France.  On  the  twentieth  of  December,  twenty  days  after, 
the  tricolored  standard  of  France  gave  place  to  the  American  flag,  f 

A recognition  of  the  immense  issues  which  were  at  stake  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  will  be  had  in  this  rapid  state- 
ment of  the  varied  means  used  to  maintain  the  control  of  it,  and  the  re- 
luctance shown  in  parting  with  it.  The  west  was  constantly  becoming  a 
larger  factor  in  the  nation ; and,  in  the  manifestation  of  its  discontent  at 
the  monopolizing  by  the  east  of  all  the  great  offices,  it  succeeded  in  caus- 
ing the  nation  to  purchase,  for  an  amount  which  was  then  quite  exhaust- 
ing, the  outlet  to  its  great  river  and  the  country  beyond,  the  wealth  of 
which  was  only  afterwards  apprehended.  Still  New  Orleans  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  virtually  a foreign  city,  with  only  a comparatively 
small  American  colony  in  it.  Many  of  the  Spanish  t>fflcers  remained  as 
residents,  ready  to  sympathize  with  any  movement  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  and  they  had  ultimately  to  be  requested  by  the  governor  to  re- 
move. The  purchase  of  the  territory  put  a stop,  however,  for  some  time, 
to  the  efforts  of  the  conspirators. 

C.  F.  Robertson. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 

By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848,  the  United 
States  obtained  more  than  half  of  Mexico.  The  area  gained  was  equal  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  States  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  and  the 
area  left  was  equal  to  one  hundred  and  six.  This  includes  Texas,  which 
was  not  conceded  till  that  treaty  was  executed. 

What  next?  That  has  been  a growing  question  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
is  latterly  uttered  in  prominent  if  not  critical  tones.  Old  Mexico,  over 
the  Rio  Grande,  is  rich  in  fine  natural  staples.  (1)  The  cabinet  woods,  as 
mahogany  in  its  many  varieties,  rosewood,  ebony,  lignum  vitae,  and  many 
other  choice  stocks,  which  enrich  our  offices,  drawing-rooms  and 
boudoirs,  and  which  enter  into  our  more  elegant  and  expensive  mechan- 
isms, are  found  there.  Not  a few  are  yet  to  find  their  names  in  com- 
merce and  their  place  in  handicraft.  What  have  come  to  us  from  the 
Indies  and  from  African  jungles  may  be  had  or  supplanted  in  Mexico. 
(2)  Many  of  the  tropical  fruits,  which  come  through  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  around  Capes  Horn  and  Good  Hope,  to  our 
wharves  and  tables,  may  be  found  and  produced  in  the  fields  of  this  our 
next  door  neighbor.  The  United  States  is  said  to  import  annually  fifty 
million  dollars’  worth  of  coffee  and  seventy  million  dollars’  worth  of  sugar, 
which  amount  Mexico  could  largely,  if  not  wholly,  produce.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  the  tropical  schedule  of  native  products.  Before  the 
Mechanics’  Association  in  Boston,  not  long  since,  General  Grant  is  reported 
as  saying:  “ We  now  do  an  importation  business  of  nearly  $200,000,000 
a year  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  products.  Mexico  could  produce  the 
whole  of  them  if  she  had  railroads  to  give  her  an  outlet  for  them.”  (3)  Of 
the  cereals,  it  may  be  enough  to  quote  Williams’  Government  Survey  of 
Mexico  for  the  United  States,  in  1851.  Where  he  speaks  of  corn,  one  is 
inclined  to  discount  the  official  statement  that,  in  favorable  circumstances, 
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there  can  be  three  crops  a year,  “each  yielding  seventy  bushels  to  the 
acre.”  (4)  The  precious  metals  are  now  the  leading  and  more  immediate 
source  of  wealth  in  Mexico.  No  country  can  attract  the  world  in  this 
interest  as  does  Mexico.  The  more  staple  and  civilizing  industries  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  have  been  underestimated  and  neglected  in 
the  passion  for  native  gold  and  silver.  That  mineral  country,  ours  and 
the  Mexicans’,  is  producing  year  by  year  two-thirds  of  all  the  mined  sil- 
ver of  the  world.  Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1848,  the 
section  of  Mexico  which  the  United  States  took  produced,  in  twenty-five 
years,  $250,000,000  of  gold  more  than  the  whole  world  had  produced 
in  the  preceding  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Yet  in  our  division  of 
Mexico  it  is  said  that  we  took  the  inferior  part  as  to  the  precious  metals. 

The  commerce  of  Mexico  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  being  reported  as  $400,- 
000,000  internal,  with  exports  and  imports  about  $500,000,000  each. 
And  it  must  be  considered  that  this  amount  of  commerce,  domestic  and 
foreign,  has  been  attained  while  transportation  was  quite  commonly  on 
the  backs  of  men  and  mules,  and  over  miserable  trails  and  undredged 
rivers.  At  the  same  time  agriculture  and  mining  have  been  pursued  with- 
out the  applied  sciences  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What,  then,  may  not 
be  expected  under  an  importation  or  invasion  of  the  laboratory  and  scien- 
tific mechanics,  as  seen  in  the  steel  plough,  the  cart,  the  factory  and  the 
locomotive? 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  about  10,000,000;  by  the  census  of  1880 
it  was  9, 577,279.  This  gives  an  average  density  about  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.  This  population  is  mainly  of  the  aboriginal  and  prehis- 
toric race,  sometimes  called  Aztec.  About  one-fourth  of  the  Mexican 
blood  has  a European  tinge;  only  a little  of  even  this  one-fourth  is  Span- 
ish, for  so  terribly  degrading  and  oppressive  had  been  the  Spanish  rule 
from  the  conquest  that,  in  1810,  the  native  race  revolted,  in  1821  estab- 
lished their  independence  of  Spain,  and  in  1829  banished  every  Spaniard. 

As  a people  the  Mexicans  are  spasmodic,  lacking  the  mental  nerve  and 
persistent  energy  of  purpose  which  are  indispensable  in  building  a State. 
They  show  a tendency  to  decay  and  extincture,  already  so  manifest  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  lands  farther  north,  once  populous  with  them. 
The  kind  of  civilization  introduced  into  New  Spain  in  the  century  follow- 
ing Cortez  and  Coronado,  with  other  European  and  United  States  influ- 
ences, have  done  much  to  hasten  that  decay.  The  historical  statement, 
generally  conceded,  is  a humiliating  one,  that  the  pagan  life  of  those  pre- 
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historic  peoples  was  degraded  by  the  advent  of  civilized  and  Christian 
people,  so  called.  As  European  and  American  influences  went  in,  morals 
deteriorated,  government  became  less  just,  and  life  was  not  as  safe,  easy 
and  happy.  The  instability  and  almost  imbecility  of  the  Mexicans  for 
self  government  are  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  thirty-three  years  follow- 
ing their  conceded  independence — 1824-1857 — they  had  thirty-five  govern- 
ments and  seventy-two  executives  or  administrations. 

From  what  has  now  been  shown  to  be  the  agriculture,  mining,  mechan- 
ics, transportation  and  civilization  of  Mexico,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  forces 
she  has  within  herself  for  development  are  mainly  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

The  foreign  forces  now  developing  Mexico  are  four — English,  French, 
German  and  American.  In  a general  and  inexact  division  of  business,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  English  have  the  cotton  and  other  relative  branches 
of  the  foreign  trade  in  staples  ; the  French  have  the  dry  goods  trade;  the 
Germans  the  metal  wares ; while  the  Americans  are  assuming  the  mining 
and  railroad  interests.  The  struggle  for  foreign  preeminence  in  Mexico 
is’ showing  itself  more  and  more  as  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  Mexico,  rich  naturally  and  so  weak 
nationally,  and  so  temptingly  exposed,  is  liable  to  come  under  the  lead- 
ing influence  of  one  of  the  four  nations  named,  whether  by  discriminat- 
ing diplomacy  and  favoring  treaties,  or  by  a protectorate  or  by  absorption, 
might  be  a question  of  time.  Each  has  had  its  scheme  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  a portion  of  the  old  or  undivided  Mexico. 

There  was  the  German  colony  of  11,000  in  Texas,  planted  under  the 
auspices  of  ^Frederick  William,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  while  the  an- 
nexation of  that  province  to  the  United  States  was  in  warm  agitation. 
In  1846  the  scheme  was  lost,  when  territory  and  colony  became  a part  of 
the  United  States. 

Since  1759,  and  their  total  defeat  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  the  French 
have  not  been  without  a longing  and  purpose,  if  not  a plan,  to  reinstate 
themselves  in  North  America.  In  1838-39  France  made  a demand  on 
Mexico  of  $600,000  as  indemnity  for  damage  to  French  interests  during 
Mexican  revolutions.  As  the  demand  could  not  be  met,  France  blockaded 
the  Mexican  ports,  but  in  the  presence  of  England  and  the  United  States 
she  did  not  presume  to  go  in  and  take  possession.  Mexico  pleaded  inability 
on  the  ground  that  she  was  “ a nation  always  agitated  by  revolution  : as 
such  suffered  all  the  consequences  of  a state  of  revolution,  popular 
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tumults,  robberies,  plunderings,  assassinations  and  unjust  devices.”  If 
foreigners  came  in  for  trade,  they  must  do  it  at  their  own  risk.  “If  it 
was  obligatory  on  the  government  to  indemnify  foreigners  for  all  the  ex- 
actions and  expenses  they  have  endured,  all  the  treasures  of  the  republic 
would  not  suffice.”  This  was,  perhaps,  a good  defense,  but  also  a con- 
fession of  weakness  that  exposed  her  to  the  seizure  of  the  strong.  Before 
the  transfer  of  California,  France  saw  that  that  territory  was  floating  quite 
adrift  from  the  central  government  of  Mexico,  and,  as  a waif,  might  be 
picked  up  on  the  high  seas  of  any  civil  storm.  Hence,  she  kept  a good 
fleet  in  California  waters  till  others  took  the  prize. 

In  i860,  in  the  distracted  condition  of  Mexico,  the  ecclesiastical  and 
aristocratic  party  are  said  to  have  had  agents  in  Europe  to  find  a Spanish 
prince  who  would  accept  their  crown.  This  agency  mayor  may  not  have 
led  to  it;  but,  when  the  United  States  were  in  a gigantic  war  for  dife, 
England,  France  and  Germany  entered  into  an  alliance  to  demand  of 
Mexico  a better  government  and  the  payment  of  certain  dues.  The  allied 
fleets  landed  25,000  troops,  and  Maximilian  was  to  succeed  to  the  halls 
of  the  Montezumas.  When,  however,  the  United  States  saw  their  way 
clear  through  their  domestic  troubles  to  make  an  energetic  intimation  to 
Napoleon,  the  foreign  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  poor  Maximilian, 
abandoned  to  his  visions,  was  driven  to  the  wall  by  an  outraged  people, 
and  shot  as  an  invader.  The  Abbe  Domenech  unfolds  the  whole  French 
scheme  in  this  invasion  : “ Behind  the  Mexican  expedition  there  was  more 
than  an  empire  to  found,  a nation  to  save,  markets  to  create,  thousands  of 
millions  to  develop  ; there  was  a world  tributary  to  France,  happy  to 
submit  to  our  sympathetic  influence,  to  receive  their  supplies  from  us, 
and  to  ascribe  to  us  their  resurrection  to  the  political  and  social  life  of  a 
civilized  people.  The  abbe  does  not  indicate  how  far  up  into  the  ancient 
Louisiana  this  “ empire  ” was  to  extend. 

Nor  may  we  suppose  that  it  is  only  a canal  interest  that  France  is 
taking  on  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  From  that  dark  thirteenth  of 
September,  1759,  at  Quebec,  to  these  late  days,  she  has  not  ceased  to 
mourn  the  affliction  of  that  day,  and  to  trail  her  flag  to  a sad  refrain. 
Even  as  late  as  the  last  National  Exposition,  the  French  commissioner  re? 
newed  the  grieving.  We  must  think  that  they  watch  for  the  day  when 
they  may  lay  aside  mourning.  What  Napoleon  said  to  Livingstone  when 
selling  Louisiana,  has  in  it  enough  of  truth  and  of  regret  to  ensure  its  re- 
membrance with  Frenchmen:  “A  magnificent  bargain;  an  empire  for  a 
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mere  trifle.”  And  though  De  Tocqueville’s  words  may  express  only  re- 
gretful memories,  they  are  fitted  to  beget  longings,  and,  with  some,  antici- 
pations: “ Louisburg,  Montmorency,  Duquesne,  Saint  Louis,  Vincennes, 

New  Orleans,  are  words  dear  to  France  and  familiar  to  our  ears.”* 

It  will  remain  for  a score  or  two  of  years  to  show  whether  the  canal  of 
Lesseps,  if  finished,  means  anything  beyond  commercial  dividends.  More 
than  one,  or  two,  or  three,  vain  struggles  for  the  recovery  of  their  loved 
and  lost  southwest  are  suggestive.  Moreover,  the  malediction  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  1544-98 — him  of  the  invincible  armada — has  lost  its  ter- 
rors, with  that  iron  reign  of  fifty-four  years.  When,  in  his  reign,  such  a 
canal  was  proposed,  “his  majesty  decreed  that  no  one  should,  in  future, 
attempt,  or  even  propose  such  an  undertaking,  under  pain  of  death.  ” 

Of  the  English  effort  to  gain  entrance  and  a dominion  over  our  south- 
west and  within  Mexico,  there  are  several  cases  of  interest.  In  Balize  they 
began,  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Spanish,  in  cutting  dyewoods,  and  have 
now  arrived  to  a claim  of  territory  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  by  sixty — 
larger  than  Massachusetts  by  more  than  a thousand  square  miles.  From 
time  to  time  treaties  with  Spain  were  made  by  which  “all  fortifications 
which  English  subjects  had  erected  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  other 
places  of  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  world,”  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed. This  in  1763.  By  permit  the  lumbermen  remained.  Twenty 
years  later  it  was  necessary  to  stipulate  in  another  treaty  that  this  permit 
“should  not  be  considered  as  derogating  from  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
of  the  king  of  Spain.”  The  English  so  alarmed  the  Spanish  king  by 
their  encroachments  that  a new  treaty,  in  1786,  stipulates  that  the  English 
tenant  may  take  not  only  woods,  but  “other  fruits  of  the  earth  purely 
natural  and  uncultivated,”  but  the  erection  of  fortifications  was  forbidden, 
and  “ the  formation  of  any  system  of  government,  either  civil  or  mili- 
tary.” Yet,  without  any  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  sovereignty  there, 
the  government  now  is  de  facto  English,  and  it  has  become  so  by  inva- 
sion, finesse  and  the  military. 

By  similar  intrusion  the  English  assumed  the  control  of  the  Mosquito 
shore — an  extent  of  seven  hundred  miles — from  Cape  Honduras  south  to 
Chiriqui  Lagoon,  and  covering,  of  course,  the  present  very  important 
Nicaragua  coast.  This  was  Spanish  dominion,  yet  the  English  assumed 
sovereignty  here  about  1740,  and  set  up  the  claim  and  title  of  protectorate 
over  the  Indians.  Then  similar  treaties  were  made  as  concerning  Balize, 
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while  the  English  outgrew  the  treaties  and  defied  the  Spanish.  In  1848, 
England  assumed  to  proclaim  this  “ protectorate  ” inland  so  far  as  to 
cover  one  half  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  and  she  did  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Mosquito  king,  an  Indian  boy  living  with  an  Englishman, 
and  surrounded  with  the  trinkets  and  show  of  Indian  royalty.  The  pre- 
sumptuous claim  covered,  of  course,  the  port  of  San  Juan,  the  terminus 
of  the  proposed  canal.  The  United  States  at  once  took  up  the  cause  of 
Central  America  as  against  Great  Britain,  and  the  Clayton-Bulwer  conven- 
tion was  the  result  in  1850. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  English  capital  had 
become  invested  quite  freely  in  the  undivided  Mexico.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  loans,  secured  on  territory,  and  in  purchases  and  in  investments  in 
mining,  and  somewhat  in  manufacturing.  One  English  author  estimates 
the  total  as  high  as  $860,000,000  — probably  a diplomatic  estimate. 
When,  therefore,  the  United  States  offered,  in  1835,  to  purchase  the 
northern  portion  of  California,  and  so  much  of  the  original  New  Mexico 
as  would  have  embraced  the  most  of  Nevada  and  one-third  of  the  present 
New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Utah,  the  English  government  prevented  the 
sale.  Also,  before  the  annexation,  the  United  States  entered  into  nego- 
tiation for  the  purchase  of  Texas,  but  England  interposed.  After  the 
war  opened  these  negotiations  were  renewed,  and  England  renewed  her 
opposition,  and  successfully. 

The  opposition  of  Great  Britain  to  this  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  times  was  soon  obvious.  The  English  Consul,  Forbes,  was  intrigu- 
ing with  General  Pico  and  General  Castro,  of  California,  to  introduce  a 
colony  under  one  MacNamara,  an  Irish  priest,  bring  to  pass  a revolution, 
and  put  California  under  an  English  protectorate.  The  very  opportune 
appearance  and  energetic  movements  of  Fremont  in  California  spoiled  the 
plan  and  sent  Admiral  Seymour  home  without  honors.  The  uncertainty  of 
Governor  Simpson  was  relieved:  “ The  only  doubt  is  whether  California 

is  to  fall  to  the  British  or  to  the  Americans,”  J 

In  1879  a bill  of  contract  was  prepared  to  come  before  the  Mexican 
Congress,  by  the  English  owners  of  bonds  and  securities,  enabling  these 
foreign  capitalists  to  construct  and  control  a system  of  railroads  in  Mexico. 
This  was  a wise  endeavor  for  English  bondholders  and  English  ambitions 
for  territory,  since  he  who  holds  the  highways  holds  the  country.  It  is 

+ Narrative  of  a Journey  Round  the  World,  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company.  London,  1847.  Vol.  1 : 408. 
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also  stated  that  during  the  same  year  the  ratification  of  a treaty  was 
sought  by  the  agents  of  English,  French  and  German  interests,  to  declare 
the  country  neutral  for  a radius  of  one  hundred  miles  around  Greytown, 
the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Nicaragua  transit.  The  project  failed,  but 
the  attempt  files  in  information,  and  its  success  would  have  given  unfortu- 
nate status  and  power  for  foreign  interference  in  American  affairs,  and, 
probably,  in  the  near  future,  would  have  given  European  control  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Panama. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Talleyrand,  withheld  from  publication  according  to 
his  request  till  thirty  years  after  his  decease,  which  occurred  in  1838,  is 
this  suggestive  passage:  “On  the  side  of  America,  Europe  must  always 

have  her  eyes  open  and  not  furnish  any  pretext  for  recrimination  or  re- 
fusals. America  is  increasing  every  day.  She  will  become  a colossal 
power,  and  a moment  must  arrive  when,  placed  in  more  easy  communica- 
tion with  Europe  by  means  of  new  discoveries,  she  will  wish  to  say  her 
word  in  our  affairs  and  have  a hand  in  them.  Political  prudence,  there- 
fore, imposes  on  governments  of  the  old  continent  the  care  of  scrupulously 
watching  that  no  pretext  shall  be  offered  for  such  an  intervention.  The 
day  when  America  shall  plant  her  foot  in  Europe,  peace  and  security  will 
be  banished  for  a long  time.”  This  is  the  Monroe  doctrine  Europeanized, 
and  equally  good  for  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Hudson  Bay  governor,  in  his  book  already  quoted,  seems  not  to 
have  been  in  accord  with  the  doctrine,  not  then  issued,  of  the  great 
European  statesman,  for  he  says:  “England  and  Russia,  whether  as 

friends  or  as  foes,  cannot  fail  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  human  race, 
for  good  or  for' evil,  to  an  extent  which  comparatively  confines  every  other 
nation  within  the  scanty  limits  of  its  own  proper  locality.”  § 

This  was  written  in  1841,  but  before  the  work  was  published  the  United 
States  owned  1,743  miles  of  Pacific  shore,  and  now  owns  6,411,  not  in- 
cluding the  coast  indentations  of  Alaska  and  the  islands. 

In  addition  to  the  European  designs  on  Mexican  and  Central  American 
territory,  and  their  outcome,  it  is  enough  to  refer  only  to  what  has  been 
already  stated  concerning  the  United  States  and  their  action  in  the  same 
direction. 

It  is  obvious  under,  at  least,  four  reasons,  why  the  leading  nations  covet 
a strong  influence  in  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  States.  (1)  This 
region  possesses  unusual  natural  wealth  ; and,  from  its  long  boundaries  of 
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a narrow  belt  on  tide  water,  it  invites  peculiarly  to  commerce.  (2)  In 
shipping  interests  of  the  international  kind,  as  between  Europe  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  side,  and  Japan,  China, 
the  Indies  and  Australia  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  on  the 
other,  the  region  in  question  takes  the  converging  lines,  with  only  a nar- 
row land  belt  for  a “ carry,”  as  the  canal  men  say.  (3)  The  aboriginal 
and  mixed  races  occupying  the  country  are  weak  and  wasting,  and  are  in 
no  way  competent  to  put  that  unusual  natural  wealth  in  the  market  of  the 
world.  In  this  regard  it  is  the  Turkey,  or  Egypt,  or  Natal,  or  Tonquin 
or  Annam  of  America.  (4)  The  remaining  countries  to  be  coveted  by 
the  strong  nations  are  fast  becoming  fewer.  The  world  is  smaller  than  in 
the  days  of  Alexander.  It  is  hoped  that,  bye  and  bye,  in  the  advance  to 
higher  civilizations,  a code  of  national  ethics  will  be  attained,  so  that  an 
inferior  people  may  be  treated  fairly  and  justly,  as  now  an  inferior  person 
is  under  a good  government.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  painfully  interesting 
to  notice  how  the  strong  governments  loan  money  to  the  weak  ones,  or 
make  internal  improvements  for  them,  and  then  go  in  to  collect  the  in- 
terest with  artillery  and  come  out  with  mortgages  and  land  titles.  Iron- 
clads and  invading  armies  are  being  used  to  elevate  pagan  people,  and  to 
develop  their  lands  up  to  a good  commercial  standard.  Then,  Christian 
missions  follow  to  offer  to  the  vanquished  and  despoiled  the  religion  of 
their  conquerors  and  oppressors,  as  if  it  were  the  Christmas  carol  of  peace 
and  good-will  toward  men. 

Besides,  the  general  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  governments 
in  the  south,  we  hold  peculiar  ones  to  Mexico.  A boundary  between  the 
two  of  1,572  miles  suggests  interests  in  common  and  laws  and  obligations 
of  national  neighborhood,  such  as  could  pertain  to  no  'government  across 
the  ocean. 

Moreover,  the  commerce  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  tends  naturally 
to  an  outlet  through  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  and  the  ancient  east.  That 
valley  is  larger  by  one  half  than  the  Old  Roman  Empire,  and  is  drained 
into  the  Mexican  gulf  by  more  than  15,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers. 
Few  people  realize  how  much  nearer  it  is  from  the  valley  to  the  Pacific  by 
going  across  Mexico,  than  by  using  our  own  railroads.  New  Orleans  may 
be,  and  soon  will  be,  726  miles  nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  to  San  Francisco. 
Even  St.  Louis  will  soon  be  650  nearer  to  the  Pacific  by  rail  than  it  now 
is  to  San  Francisco.  Interior  Omaha,  the  ‘last  large  eastern  city  before 
we  enter  the  west  proper,  and  so  far  on  the  way  to  the  Pacific  at  San 
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Francisco,  is  150  nearer  the  Mexican  way  “ as  the  crow  flies.”  And  in 
the  triumphs  of  science  and  money  combined,  locomotives  are  getting 
quite  in  the  way  of  going  as  the  crow  does.  New  York  is  784  miles  nearer 
to  the  Pacific  through  Mexico  than  by  the  Golden  Gate ; or,  to  put  the 
case  more  boldly  for  Pacific  commerce,  San  Antonio,  a leading  Texan 
city,  is  339  miles  nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  it  is  to  St.  Louis,  taking  rail 
direct  each  way.  Undoubtedly  commerce  will  soon  take  the  shortest 
route  to  market,  and  the  laws  of  trade  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  laws 
of  nations. 

After  the  civil  war,  the  United  States  found  leisure  and  energy  to  utilize 
some  of  her  fifty-five  national  and  inter-oceanic  surveys,  by  considering 
the  south  part  of  our  continent.  Mexico  then  began  to  realize  that  her 
strongest  and  best  friend  was  her  nearest  neighbor,  when  scientists  went 
in  and  showed  Them  a better  way  of  working  in  agriculture,  mechanics 
and  mining.  Immense  ranches  were  bought,  lying  off  right  and  left  in 
many  square  leagues;  abandoned  mines  were  also  bought  and  lost  ones 
discovered  by  experts  and  put  under  work  or  on  the  market.  The  amount 
of  capital  that  has  gone  in  quietly  and  obscurely  from  the  business  north 
is  princely.  That  “pleasure  excursion,”  so  called,  through  Mexico,  in  the 
summer  of  1875,  consisting  of  capitalists,  railroad  kings  and  broad  specu- 
lators, was  no  rollicking  and  recruiting  affair,  as  if  among  the  cool  hills 
and  rivers  of  Canada. 

Between  the  death  of  Maximilian — Mexico’s  new  lease  of  life — and 
January  8,  1881,  the  Mexican  Congress  passed  one  hundred  and  one  leg- 
islative and  executive  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  railroad  construction. 
Of  course  the  enterprise  was  overdone,  but  in  August  of  that  year  the 
Americans  held  charters  for  twenty-seven  railroads  in  Mexico.  Of  the 
thirty-three  granted  up  to  January,  1879,  nineteen  were  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  four  went  abroad,  and  ten  were  retained  by  Mexicans.* 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Mexicans  are  diminishing  in  numbers.  They 
once  held  sway  as  a numerous  people  to  the  Sabine,  to  Northern  Utah 
and  to  the  borders  of  Oregon.  Those  left  now  are  the  remnant  of  a great 
prehistoric  race,  and  may  maintain  a separate  nationality  as  a race.  But 
with  their  inherited  and  growing  weaknesses  and  tendencies,  nothing  prob- 
ably can  save  them  from  absorption  or  extinction  but  some  of  the  strong- 
est and  best  forces  of  modern  civilization.  The  American  relations  and 
alliances  now  mentioned  will,  of  course,  hasten  a closer  and  more  amicable 

^Report  of  Secretary  of  Finance  of  Mexico,  January,  1879. 
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state  of  things  along  the  boundary  of  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-two 
miles,  and  inland  both  ways,  to  the  city  of  Mexico  and  to  Washington. 

Such  are  some  of  the  relations,  financial  and  civil,  hinted  rather  than 
unfolded,  between  these  two  coterminous  governments.  The  speed  of 
events  will  have  much  to  do  with  these  relations  in  a decade  or  so  of 
years.  In  a letter  to  James  Warren,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  Samuel  Adams  says:  “ The  wheels  of  Providence  seem 
to  be  in  their  swiftest  motion.”  Adams  was  then  sitting  in  Congress  in 
Philadelphia,  when  twenty  days  were  a fair  time  for  questions  and  answers 
(news)  between  that  city  and  Boston.  Since  those  times  steam  and  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  have  added  wonderfully  to  the  motion  of  the 
“ wheels  of  Providence”  in  the  civil  and  political  world,  to  which  the 
statesman  was  referring.  Now  Boston  whispers  to  Philadelphia  and  then 
turns  away  the  lips  only  to  open  and  turn  the  ear  for  the  answer.  In  this 
speed  and  rush  of  events  one  catches  the  breath  in  thinking  what  may  take 
place  on  either  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  within  the  next  ten  years.  One 
would  feel  differently  if  moral,  educational  and  civilizing  forces  were  wont 
to  work  as  rapidly  as  financial,  civil  and  political  ones. 

This  consideration  turns  us  for  a moment  to  the  study  of  a few  facts  on 
the  American  side  of  our  river  boundary.  It  was  on  the  fourth  of 
August,  1846,  that  General  Kearney  run  out  his  cannon  over  the  bluff, 
which  he  had  coverted  into  Fort  Marcy,  and  with  their  muzzles  looking 
down  on  Santa  Fe,  demanded  the  surrender  of  New  Mexico  to  the  United 
States.  The  surrender  cost  no  blood  and  but  little  time,  when  the  gene- 
ral went  down  to  the  old  adobe  palace  and  read  the  proclamation  of  the 
change  of  sovereignty  and  of  government. 

That  military  and  civil  act  of  twenty-four  hours  needed  to  be  followed 
up  by  the  civilizing,  educating  and  Christianizing  forces  of  two  or  three 
generations  to  complete  what  the  sword  began,  and  make  the  conquered 
homogeneous  with  the  conquering.  Eminently  our  kind  of  government 
is  made  stable  only  in  education  and  the  Christian  virtues,  of  which  we 
gained  almost  nothing  in  that  annexation.  We  then  annexed  a belt  of 
danger  to  the  United  States,  and  let  it  alone.  Since  that  day  American 
philanthrophy  and  Christian  benevolence  have  gleaned  the  world  for  open 
fields  and  suffering  objects,  but  have  painfully  and  almost  totally  neglected 
our  newly  acquired  and  sadly  unfit  citizens,  all  the  way  from  the  Mormaic 
city  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  San  Diego.  Save  the  item  of  Federal  money, 
the  southwest  portion  of  the  annexation  has  served  to  Mexi- 
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canize  the  United  States.  Private  and  primary  schools  were  appear- 
ing here  and  there  after  our  flag  had  been  im  the  country  thirty 
years.  We  found  one  in  Las  Animas,  in  1880,  a womanly  enter- 
prise of  six  weeks  from  Indiana.  The  walls  of  the  first  public 
school-house  were  then  rising.  Santa  Fe  was  some  in  advance  on 
the  private  side,  and  in  Albuquerque  we  found  a missionary  of  one  of 
our  National  societies  prospecting  for  an  opening  for  a Protestant  church 
He  succeeded,  and  planted  their  first  church  in  New  Mexico,  after  holding 
the  country  thirty-four  years.  One  started  the  same  year  in  Arizona,  and 
the  year  following  in  Santa  Fe.  Long  years  before.,  Dr.  Bushnell  had  ut- 
tered his  warm  and  anxious  words  in  the  ears  of  a national  society  for 
Christianizing  the  land  : “ What  less  than  a romantic  folly  could  it  seem, 

to  any  sober  mind,  if  such  indeed  were  the  alternative,  to  be  pouring  out 
our  mercies  into  the  obscure  outposts  of  heathenism,  and  having  this 
great  Nation,  the  brightest  hope  of  the  ages,  to  go  down  as  a frustrated 
and  broken  experiment.”  But  the  neglect  continued,  and  the  darkness 
deepened  on  our  belt  of  danger.  Latterly  the  United  States  Government 
is  wrestling  vigorously  and  doubtfully  with  one  of  the  several  evils  which 
have  grown  up  there,  stalwart  and  undisturbed — the  American  harem.  It 
should  be  mortifying  that  moral  evils  are  neglected  by  the  church  till  the 
civil  power  is  forced  to  take  them  in  hand,  in  simple  defense  of  the  State, 
and  not  very  successfully. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  generally  true  that  investments  on  our  borders  for 
a Christian  civilization,  produce  greater  results  in  ten  years  than  the  same 
could  in  fifty  in  the  established  east.  Some  of  the  men  are  yet  living  who, 
in  a skiff,  paddled  Christianity  and  a college  across  the  Mississippi  into 
Iowa  territory.  That  boat  load  was  equivalent  to  any  round  million, 
planted  for  similar  purposes,  anywhere  east  of  the  Hudson  river.  Prob- 
ably no  openings  more  needy  or  more  hopeful  for  benevolent  work  in 
civilization,  can  be  found  than  in  our  southwest — the  American  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande;  and  it  is  due  to  the  Republic  as  well  as  to  Christianity,  that 
the  opportunities  be  seized  and  dangers  fended  off. 

The  provincial  policy,  however,  that  has  been  apparent  and  seems  to 
have  been  unconscious,  will  require  some  variations,  if  the  country  imme- 
diately north  of  this  boundary  is  assimilated  to  the  older  Republic.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  an  example  or  two.  The  same  year,  1846,  Iowa 
and  Texas  came  into  the  Union  with  about  equal  populations.  The  Rio 
Grande  State  is  five  times  the  size  of  its  twin  sister  of  the  north,  and  is 
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passing  it  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  other  elements  of  civil  strength.  By 
the  agency  of  one  of  our  national  organs  for  Christian  civilization,  during 
the  thirty-eight  years  that  these  two  States  have  been  in  the  Union,  Iowa 
has  averaged  eighty-eight  Christian  missionaries  a year,  and  Texas  twenty- 
seven  thirty-fourths  of  one  missionary  a year. 

In  1861,  Dakota  was  organized  into  a Territory;  and  in  1850  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona  in  1863.  The  former  had  about  150,000  square 
miles,  and  the  other  two,  jointly,  about  100,000  more.  In  1880,  Dakota 
had  134,000  inhabitants  and  seventeen  Christian  missionaries  of  the 
national  organ  referred  to;  the  other  two,  25,000  more  people  and  no 
Christian  missionary.  In  1883,  Dakota  had  fifty-five,  and  the  others  had 
two  each.  Each  of  these  two  waited  thirty-eight  years  for  its  first  pioneer 
of  a Christian  civilization  from  this  national  agency. 

Arkansas  has  now  been  in  the  Union  forty-eight  years,  and  never  but 
three  years  had  more  than  one  missionary,  and  for  thirty-five  years  had 
none,  rekoning  down  to  1884. 

The  Christian  philanthropist  is  barred  from  the  plea  of  the  sinfulness  of 
any  one  of  these  southern  and  neglected  sections  by  the  divine  policy 
that  where  sin  abounds  grace  should  much  more  abound. 

The  power  of  Christianity  is  here  referred  to  in  no  narrow  sense,  but 
rather  as  an  embodiment  of  the  forces  which  organize  society,  enact  laws, 
sustain  government,  promote  worldly  thrift,  give  nurture  to  learning,  and 
crown  community  with  the  beatitudes. 

While  much  is  done  to  obliterate  any  color  line  that  may  limit  benevo- 
lence, it  might  be  wise  to  enquire  for  any  lines  of  latitude  or  of  geography 
needing  removal.  And  the  old  pagan  and  Christian  fable  of  the  body 
and  its  members  might  be  studied  with  a profit  to  some  improvement  on 
the  provincial  policy.  “Those  members  of  the  body  which  we  think  to 
be  less  honorable,  upon  these  we  bestow  more  abundant  honor,  that  there 
should  be  no  schism  in  the  body.  For  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  mem- 
bers suffer  with  it.” 


W.  Barrows, 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  PENINSULA,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1812. 

Let  the  reader  take  a map  of  Ohio,  find  Sandusky  bay,  which  indents 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  he  will  note  north  of  it  a consider- 
able body  of  land,  traversed  in  part  by  the  little  Portage  river  and  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  forming  what  is  called  the  peninsula.  This — as  were 
also  some  of  the  lands  about  the  head  of  the  bay— was  among  the  points  early 
occupied  by  pioneer  settlers  of  northern  Ohio.  Here,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September,  1812,  occurred  the  first  hostile  meeting — two  skirmishes — be- 
tween a small  body  of  the  State  militia  and  the  Indians,  of  the  war  of 
1812 — usually  called  by  the  few  who  ever  heard  of  them  the  Battle  of 
the  Peninsula — very  sharp  affairs  for  the  numbers  engaged.  Curiously 
enough,  no  report  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  war  office ; it  is  supposed 
none  was  ever  made.  I know  of  no  book  that  contains  any  account  of 
them. 

The  late  Joshua  Reed  Giddings,  then  a fine,  well  grown  youth  of  six- 
teen, was  present  in  the  affairs.  On  his  return  to  camp  he  wrote  with 
pokeberry  juice,  on  whitey-brown  paper,  a spirited  account  of  them  to  his 
mother,  and  many  years  later  a detailed  sketch  of  the  adventures  of  his 
party  on  the  peninsula,  of  which  these  were  the  important  parts,  published 
first  in  the  Ladies’  Repository,  and  copied  into  some  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  time.  From  this  last,  and  data  from  other  sources,  I prepare  this 
paper  for  the  editor  of  this  Magazine. 

To  bring  the  affair  within  the  easy  apprehension  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion sought  to  be  interested  in  the  beginnings  of  western  history,  it  may 
be  premised : The  years  of  angry  and  embittered  feeling  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  culminated  in  a declaration  of  war  by  the 
American  Congress,  June  18,  1812.  Anticipating  this  action,  Dr.  William 
Eustis,  then  Madison’s  Secretary  of  War,  dispatched  General  Hull,  with 
an  army  of  something  over  two  thousand  men,  to  Detroit,  consisting  of  a 
part  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  under  Colonel  James  Miller,  which  fought  at 
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the  Tippecanoe  under  Boyd  in  the  October  before  and  carried  the 
enemy’s  artillery  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  led  by  Miller,  later;  three  regi- 
ments of  Ohio  volunteers,  the  first  commanded  by  Colonel  Duncan 
McArthur,  the  second  by  Colonel  James  Findlay,  and  the  third  by 
Colonel  Lewis  Cass.  The  rendezvous  of  these  soldiers  was  at  the 
mouth  of  Mad  river,  a confluent  of  the  Big  Miami.*  Urbana,  the 
then  frontier  town,  seat  of  Champaign  county,  was  the  point  of  depart- 
ure. North  to  Detroit  was  a distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  across 
the  swampy  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  lakes  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio.  Roads  had  to  be  cut  and  bridges  and  log- ways  built. 
The  little  army  left  Urbana  about  the  first  of  June,  and  reached  Detroit 
barely  in  time  to  celebrate  the  fourth  of  July.  Its  declared  purpose  was 
to  hold  the  western  Indians,  then  the  Wyandots,  Senecas  and  Delawares 
of  Ohio ; the  Miamis,  Shawnees,  the  Pottawatomies  and  others  of  the 
Wabash,  in  check.  The  real  object  was  to  be  ready  to  seize  upon  Upper 
Canada,  as  the  province  of  Ontario  was  then  called.  The  Western  Re- 
serve contributed  very  few  soldiers  to  this  expedition,  than  which  our  his- 
tory shows  no  other  so  faulty  in  plan,  command  and  execution.  It  wal- 
lowed through  to  the  Maumee ; it  heard  nothing  from  the  department. 
When  Hull  struck  the  lake  he  placed  his  baggage — papers  of  himself  and 
officers — on  board  the  little  Cuyahoga,  for  transportation  to  Detroit. 
The  British,  better  informed,  captured  it.  The  force  was  left  wholly 
unsupported — could  not  keep  its  own  communication  open.  Later,  when 
Captain  Brush  reached  Frenchtown  (now  Monroe)  with  supplies,  the 
Americans  fought  two  considerable  battles,  and  made  three  ineffective 
efforts  to  reach  and  conduct  him  forward.  The  distance  was  but  little 
more  than  twenty  miles.  Hull  crossed  the  Detroit  river  and  spent  a 
month  in  Canada,  where  his  only  exploits  were  promulgating  a spirited 
proclamation,  written  by  Colonel  Cass ; the  carrying  of  a bridge  over  the 
Taronte  by  the  same  officer,  who  killed  an  Indian  and  gained  from  the 
enemy  the  title  of  “ Hero  of  the  Taronte”  for  the  exploit ; and  his  retreat 
to  the  American  side,  August  8.  Brock,  with  two  or  three  hundred  men, 
reached  Amherstburg  (Malden)  in  open  boats,  from  Long  Point,  on  the 
evening  of  August  13.  He  spent  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  in  prepara- 
tion, and  crossed  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  (Sunday).  He  had 

* Note. — There  were  three  Miami  rivers  in  Ohio,  named  by  the  natives.  The  one  distinguished  as  the 
Miami  of  the  Lakes  came  in  time  to  be  called  the  Maumee,  a popular  anglicising  of  the  French  pro- 
nunciation of  Miami. 
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about  eight  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and  Tecumseh,  who  crossed  the 
afternoon  before,  led  between  ten  and  twelve  hundred  Indians.  To  this 
force  Hull  surrendered  his  whole  army,  the  fort,  the  Michigan  militia  and 
the  regulars  of  Michigan.  Captain  Elliott*  hurried  off  to  Frenchtown  to 
receive  the  submission  of  Captain  Brush  and  drive  his  cattle  and  carry  his 
stores  to  Amherstburg.  Brush  and  his  party  had  never  become  a part  of 
Hull’s  command;  and  though  their  feet  were  on  the  surrendered  soil,  he 
laughed  at  the  half-breed,  headed  his  drove  southward,  drew  out  of  the 
little  stockade,  soon  to  become  so  memorable,  and  escaped  through  the 
woods  to  Urbana. 

It  is  now  a matter  of  history  and  tradition,  how  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Detroit  was  received  by  the  scattered  pioneers  of  the  Western  Reserve. 
There  can  be  few  who  remember  it.  The  northwestern  army  was  cap- 
tive to  a man.  The  British  had  the  stout  Queen  Charlotte  of  seventeen 
guns,  the  Lady  Provost  of  thirteen,  the  Hunter  of  ten,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  craft  on  Lake  Erie  ; a considerable  lake  marine  from  which  to 
recruit  serviceable  seamen  for  war.  The  Americans  had  not  a ship  or  sol- 
dier. There  was,  as  I believe,  a small  stockade  at  Cleveland,  and  a small 
stockade  at  the  head  of  Sandusky  bay,  which  was  rebuilt  the  winter  follow- 
ing, and  became  Fort  Stephenson.  Here  was  stored  a quantity  of  pork 
and  beef  for  Hull’s  army.  The  work  was  built  for  the  protection  of  the 
few  settlers  in  the  vicinity. 

Mackinac  had  fallen  ; Fort  Dearbon,  on  the  Chicago  river,  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  Indians  and  most  of  the  garrison  massacred.  Major 
Muir  with  Tecumseh’s  Indians  swarmed  out  and  invested  Fort  Wayne  at 
the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph  ; Fort  Harrison,  on  the 
Wabash,  near  the  present  city  of  Terre  Haute,  commanded  by  Captain 
Zachary  Taylor.  These  were  our  two  strong  posts  of  the  northwest. 

Dr.  Eustis  remembered  a very  gallant  young  officer  of  thirty 
years  before,  by  the  name  of  James  Winchester,  a native  of  Maryland, 
then  living  in  opulence  in  Tennessee,  an  officer  of  the  old  army,  a 
gentleman  of  the  older  school,  who  had  never  heard,  the  war-whoop,  and 
knew  no  more  of  border  war  or  the  new  Napoleon  tactics  than  of  life  in 
the  back  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  on  the  Western  Reserve.  He  had 
him  appointed  a brigadier  in  the  regular  service,  and  now  assigned  him  to 
the  command  of  the  northwestern  army,  to  spring  into  existence  by  the 

* He  was  half-blood  son  of  Colonel  Elliott,  the  father  a Marylander  and  Indian  superintendent,  once 
so  odious  through  our  western  border. 
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spontaneous  action  of  the  people,  who  looked  to  quite  another  man  to 
command  them,  a man  now  forgotten,  or,  when  named,  slightly  spoken  of 
by  the  grandsons  of  the  noble  men  who  did  know  him,  and  whom,  by  his 
genius,  skill  and  courage,  he  conducted  to  victory.  He  had  winning  man- 
ners and  popular  address.  He  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  ablest  com- 
manders of  entirely  raw  troops  of  our  country. 

He  for  the  time  was  overlooked.  The  strategist  of  the  invasion  of 
Canada  West,  the  discoverer  of  the  new  general  to  command  the  army  not 
yet  existing  on  paper,  nor  in  contemplation  of  law,  which  yet  takes  notice 
of  legal  fictions,  had  seemingly  not  yet  heard  of  the  governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  W.  H.  Harrison.  Though  never  a citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  governor  of  that  State — under  the  advice  of  Henry  Clay,  the 
champion  of  the  war,  and  other  men  of  his  rank — appointed  him  a major- 
general  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  assigned  him  as  commander-in-chief 
of  all  her  militia.  Governor  Meigs,  of  Ohio,  and  Governor  Edwards,  of 
the  Territory  of  Missouri,  placed  the  militias  of  Ohio  and  Missouri,  when 
called  into  service,  under  his  command.  His  first  action  was  to  send  a 
column  of  Kentuckians  to  raise  the  siege  of  Fort  Harrison,*  and  another 
from  Ohio  to  relieve  Fort  Wayne.  They  pushed  forward  and  barely 
saved  the  indomitable  Zachary  Taylor  in  command,  then  a captain.  Fort 
Wayne  was  not  reduced  to  the  same  extremity.  Meantime  Harrison  had 
been  appointed  brigadier-general,  but  his  field  of  service  had  limits  that 
made  him  hesitate  to  accept  it.  While  he  was  yet  at  Fort  Wayne,  the  new 
general,  Winchester,  made  his  appearance,  and  Harrison  promptly  turned 
the  command  over  to  him,  a man  of  aristocratic  bearing  and  exclusive  man- 
ners. The  Ohio  men  refused  to  follow  him — mutinied,  in  fact.  Harrison, 
who  was  a fine  popular  speaker,  addressed  them  at  length  upon  the  duties 
of  a citizen  soldiery,  and  so  effectively  that  they  cheerfully  submitted  to 
the  new  commander. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Harrison,  though  he  had  secured  no  strictly 
military  education,  had  seen  considerable  service.  As  a captain  of  regu- 
lars he  served  with  WaynEf  was  his  chief  of  staff,  in  fact — and  planned  the 
order  of  march,  and  necessarily  the  order  of  the  battle,  known  variously 
as  the  Battle  of  the  Rapids,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Fallen  Timber,  fought 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Maumee,  against  the  combined  Indians  under  Blue- 
Jacket,  Little  Turtle  and  the  famous  Turkeytracks. 

* Fort  Harrison  was  built  by  General  Harrison  the  autumn  before,  on  his  advance  against  the  Prophet. 
His  officers  named  it. 
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On  thus  becoming  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  States  and  terri- 
tories, Harrison  established  his  headquarters  at  the  little  town  of  Frank- 
linton,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto,  opposite  the  present  city  of  Colum- 
bus, and  then,  and  for  many  years,  the  capital  of  the  infant  State  of 
Ohio. 

The  fall  of  Detroit  was  a rude  awakening  from  security  by  the  thin  and 
sparse  settlements  of  the  Western  Reserve  scattered  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake,  from  the  peninsula  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  dot- 
ting the  woods  at  isolated  points  from  the  lake  to  the  southern  line  of  the 
Reserve,  accessible  from  the  lake,  wholly  in  command  of  the  enemy,  as 
stated.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  pioneers  of  this  region  were 
not  borderers  by  birth,  woodsmen,  hunters  and  Indian  fighters  like  the 
western  Pennsylvanians,  Virginians  and  Kentuckians.  They  were  farm- 
ers from  out  of  the  older  and  most  peace-loving  part  of  the  country,  with 
only  the  traditions  of  the  Pequot,  Narragansett  and  King  Philip’s  wars, 
and  the  border  forays  of  the  French  and  Indians.  The  fathers  and  elder 
brothers  of  some  of  them  had  been  soldiers  in  the  Revolution.  They 
were  youngerly  married  men,  with  families  of  young  children,  averse  from 
war,  and  with  no  grudges  or  prejudices  against  the  Indians,  many  bands 
of  whom  they  found  on  or  near  the  lands  they  purchased. 

Very  soon  came  the  widely  diffused  word  that  the  British  and  Indians 
had  landed  somewhere  from  Sandusky  bay,  or  its  neighborhood,  in  force, 
and  were  marching  east  to  sweep  the  border.  It  probably  was  at  about 
the  time  that  Major  Muir,  of  the  Forty-first  British  foot — Brock’s  old 
regiment — stationed  at  Malden,  with  a few  regulars,  and  many  Indians, 
advanced  against  the  two  forts,  Wayne  and  Harrison,  as  stated,  that  Omic 
and  something  over  ioo  warriors  made  a boat  expedition  from  French- 
town  to  the  bay,  where  he  landed.  Very  likely  a magnified  rumor  of  his 
visit  ran  eastward,  diffusing  itself  through  the  woods.*  All  able-bodied 
men,  with  such  arms  as  were  at  hand,  rushed  to  the  defense  of  Cleveland, 
while  along  the  lake  coast  the  deserted  women  and  children  made  one 
day’s  journey  eastward  to  escape,  returning  the  following  day  re- 
assured. 

For  military  purposes  the  Reserve  constituted  a militia  brigade,  under 
the  command  of  General  Simon  Perkins  of  Warren.  J There  was  a reg- 


* Omic  seems  to  have  spared  the  settlers.  J ust  what  his  purpose  was  is  not  clear. 

JThere  may  be  doubt  of  the  exact  accuracy  of  this  statement.  General  Paine,  of  Painesville,  was 
also  a brigadier-general. 
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ular  order  issued,  and  at  the  least  one  regiment  soon  took  the  field,  or, 
accurately  speaking,  the  woods.  This  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Rich- 
ard Hays  of  Hartford,  Trumbull  county,  from  which  half  of  its  soldiers 
were  drawn,  the  rest  from  the  southern  tier  of  the  townships  of  Ashtabula 
County,  Captain  Parker’s  company  from  northern  Geauga,  Captain  Dull’s 
from  Portage  county,  and,  as  is  said,  a company  from  Cuyahoga  county — 
eight  companies  in  all.  This  regiment  was  marched  west  to  the  Huron 
river,  accompanied  by  General  Perkins,  and  encamped  on  the  right  bank, 
some  three  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Milan.  Captain  Edward 
Paine  of  Chardon,  a son  and  aid  of  General  Paine,  was  at  this  time  sta- 
tioned with  a company  from  Geauga,  mostly  mounted,  at  a small  prairie 
near  the  Sandusky — an  independent  body  of  volunteers,  as  I believe,  f 
Colonel  Hays  established  a camp  on  high  ground,  called  Camp  Avery, 
where  very  soon  a large  number  of  his  soldiers  were  prostrated  with  bil- 
ious fever.  The  camp  was  organized  about  the  twentieth  of  September. 
How  long  General  Perkins  remained  at  this  point  I do  not  know.  About 
the  twenty-fifth,  Major  Frasier  was  sent  forward  to  the  little  stockade  at 
Lower  Sandusky  (to  become  famous  as  Fort  Stephenson  ten  months  later) 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  From  this  point  he  sent  forward  Captain 
Parker,  with  twenty  men,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Portage  river,  then  called 
by  the  longer  English,  “Carrying  river,”  which  the  reader  will  observe 
empties  into  the  lake  northerly  and  above  Sandusky  bay.  The  object  of 
Major  Frasier,  beyond  observation,  was  to  remove  the  pork  and  beef 
stored  in  the  stockade,  left  there  when  the  place  was  abandoned  on  the 
fall  of  Detroit.  On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  major  loaded  four  boats  with  the 
stores  to  be  taken  to  Camp  Avery.  The  voyage  would  be  down  the  bay, 
and  down  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Huron,  some  ten  miles  below  the 
bay.  P'rasier  seems  then  to  have  called  in  his  scouts  and  returned.  The 
crews  in  charge  of  the  boats  found  the  lake  too  rough  for  their  craft,  and 
put  back  to  what  was  then  called  Bull’s  Island,  in  the  bay,  some  six  miles 
from  its  northerly  shore — the  peninsula — which  I do  not  find  on  my  map. 
They  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  From  here  they  sent  a small 
reconnoitering  party  to  the  peninsula.  With  this  party  was  a young 
Ramsdall,  who  lived  there,  near  what  was  known  as  the  “Two  Harbors.” 
The  party  approached  the  deserted  Ramsdall  dwelling,  and  discovered  it 
in  the  possession  of  a party  of  Indians,  feasting  on  roasted  corn  and 


tCaptain  Paine  is  my  authority  for  this.  He  was  the  clerk  of  Geauga  county.  He  carried  the 
records  of  the  court  and  hid  them  in  a rocky  ravine  ndt  far  from  the  town  of  Chardon,  before  he  started. 
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honey,  found  on  the  place.  By  their  count  the  enemy  numbered  forty- 
seven,  while  they  had  but  four  or  five.  They  stole  back  and  reported 
to  their  party  on  Bull’s  Island.  The  party,  united,  was  too  small  to  cope 
with  the  Indians.  They  immediately  pushed  to  Cedar  Point,  the  eastern 
point  of  the  main  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  From  there  they  dis- 
patched an  express  to  Camp  Avery,  with  a report  of  their  discovery  of 
the  enemy. 

He  reached  headquarters  at  five  p.  m.,  on  Sunday,  September  28.  The 
regiment,  with  the  return  of  Frasier,  was  reduced  by  sickness  to  two  guards 
of  two  sections  each,  so  that  each  man  was  on  duty  one-fourth  of  the 
time.  When  it  was  known  that  there  was  a party  of  hostile  Indians  on 
the  peninsula,  Captain  Josiah  T.  Cotton,  then  of  Austintown,  had  permis- 
sion to  go  and  attack  them  with  a detachment  of  volunteers.  Young 
Giddings  was  on  duty  at  the  time.  On  his  return  he  found  them  beating 
for  the  volunteers.  On  hearing  the  object  he  fell  in  with  the  party,  march- 
ing along  the  line  of  the  troops  mustered  for  that  purpose. 

The  party  consisted  of  sixty-four,  officers  and  privates.  Captain  Cotton 
had  the  assistance  of  Lieutenants  Ranney  and  Bartholomew.  The  soldiers 
had  thirty  minutes  for  supper,  and,  taking  leave  of  their  comrades,  they 
marched  off  through  the  night  and  forest.  The  detachment  reached 
Cedar  Point  about  four  o’clock  the  ensuing  morning,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  waiting  party  there.  The  boats  were  unloaded,  and  the  party  em- 
barked, accompanied  by  eight  of  those  awaiting  their  arrival  at  Cedar 
Point.  Of  these  was  young  Ramsdall,  who  would  act  as  a guide.  The 
party  pulled  across  the  bay,  landed  at  what  was  then  called  “The  Middle 
Orchard,”  nearly  opposite  Bull’s  Island,  at  sunrise,  mustering  seventy-two 
on  shore. 

Cotton  seems  to  have  been  left  without  orders  or  instructions.  The 
party  were  volunteers  from  the  various  companies,  of  the  loosest  notions 
of  discipline  or  its  necessity.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  they  acted  in 
concert  by  a sort  of  comity,  each  in  exigencies  pursued  his  own  judge- 
ment, which  with  some,  under  the  long  strain,  was  unequal  to  the  demand 
upon  it. 

Cotton’s  plan  of  movement  seems  judicious.  Eight  men  were  left  in 
charge  of  the  boats,  with  instructions  to  return  toward  Bull’s  Island,  where 
was  a high  growth  of  rushes,  and  take  cover  in  them  and  await  orders. 
They  were  under  no  circumstances  to  leave  or  show  themselves.  The 
main  body,  forty  men,  with  flanking  parties  of  twelve  men  each  on  each 
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side,  moved  along  the  road  toward  the  Two  Harbors,  where  it  expected 
to  find  the  enemy.  Sergeant  Hamilton  commanded  the  right  guard  and 
Sergeant  Root  the  left.  They  found,  in  plenty,  signs  of  the  very  recent  pres- 
ence of  the  Indians,  all  of  whom  were  now  absent.  Their  fires  were  still 
burning,  though  they  discovered  no  indications  of  their  intention  to  return. 
They  unquestionably  had  boats,  and  may  have  left  the  bay.  Cotton 
seems  to  have  made  no  effort  to  discover  a trail  and  follow  the  enemy  he 
came  to  look  for  and  fight. 

Near  the  lake  the  party  had  passed  a field  of  wheat ; the  owner  had 
returned,  and  was  anxious  to  secure  it.  Apparently  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  one  of  the  flank  guards,  the  left,  aided  in  finishing  the 
harvest.  The  forty  men  under  Cotton  and  the  other  returned  to  Rams- 
dall’s  house,  and  soon  started  back  towards  the  landing  on  the  same  road, 
flanked  on  one  side.  The  left  guard  was  to  move  from  the  wheatfield  on 
a shorter  line,  to  take  its  place  on  the  other  flank,  at  a named  point.  The 
return  commenced  at  ten  or  eleven  a.  m.,  the  distance  unknown  to  us. 

Cotton,  his  men  in  two  files,  his  right  flank  protected.  His  left  guard, 
.under  Sargeant  Root,  was  on  its  way  as  directed,  when  it  was  fired  upon. 
Ramsdall  was  acting  as  its  guide.  The  ground  was  an  open  wood,  cov- 
ered with  tall,  rank  grass.  From  this  cover  the  Indians  rose  directly  in 
front,  fired  almost  simultaneously,  gave  the  war-whoop  and  disappeared. 
Ramsdall  seems  to  have  been  a target.  He  fell  dead,  having  received  sev- 
eral shots  through  the  body. 

Another  soldier  was  disabled.  Root  directed  his  men  to  take  cover  be- 
hind the  trees,  and  by  his  coolness  and  skill  they  held  their  ground,  the 
soldiers,  many  of  them  armed  with  rifles,  firing  only  when  some  part  of 
an  enemy  was  in  sight,  so  that,  after  the  first  fire  by  the  Indians,  the  fir- 
ing was  desultory.  Before  they  could  reload,  the  Americans  were  securely 
covered.  Cotton’s  men,  the  main  body,  broke  ranks  when  the  sound  of  the 
Indian  volley  reached  their  ears.  Each  man  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  im- 
periled Root.  As  each  approached  he  became  circumspect.  The 
whistling  of  bullets  advised  him  to  be  prudent.  For  a time  after  the 
arrival  of  aid  the  firing  was  quite  spirited.  There  were  frequent  yells 
from  the  Indians,  many  times  answered  by  similar  amateur  responses 
from  the  Americans.  During  the  gunnery  practice,  several  of  the  Indians 
were  seen  removing  dead  or  wounded  or  both.  As  if  by  common  con- 
sent, fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  Cotton  arrived,  hostilities  ceased.  It 
was  not  a position  he  wished  to  hold.  The  force  in  his  front  made  it 
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imprudent,  in  the  woods,  with  his  numbers,  to  attempt  an  advance.  He 
ordered  a retreat  from  it,  and  most  of  his  immediate  command  retreated 
with  him.  They  took  up  a new  position,  some  sixty  rods  in  the  rear. 
A few  men,  with  a sergeant  named  Rice,f  attached  themselves  to  Root’s 
command,  with  which  the  battle  began,  and  remained  on  his  ground  till 
it  was  certain  the^enemy  had  retired,  when  the  two  intrepid  sergeants  also 
retired  to  Cotton’s  new  position. 

Cotton  now  ordered  the  men  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  to  the  land- 
ing direct.  Rice  refused  to  obey  this  order  till  the  dead  and  wounded 
were  brought  from  the  field.  He  was  directed  to  take  one-half  of  the 
party  and  execute  this  duty,  which  he  did  with  promptness.  Two  were 
found  dead  ; a third  died  after  reaching  Cotton’s  position.  Here  a grave 
was  made,  between  two  logs,  and  the  three  men  buried,  the  traces  care- 
fully removed.  Three  or  four  were  wounded,  but  one  was  rendered  unable 
to  march.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  right  flank  guard,  under  Sergeant 
Hamilton,  were  so  remote  that  they  did  not  reach  the  point  of  attack 
until  the  firing  had  nearly  ceased. 

The  march  was  now  resumed — a return  to  the  landing — the  party 
deeming  the  enemy  repulsed.  Seemingly  Cotton  did  not  care  to 
exterminate  him  now.  Apparently  his  force  was  considerable,  and 
as  he  had  taken  no  scalps,  it  was  the  expectation  that  they  would  encoun- 
ter him  again  before  reaching  the  boats.  The  order  of  march  was  the 
same  as  in  the  morning — the  main  body  in  the  road,  with  the  same  flank- 
ing parties.  When  within  sight  of  Middle  Orchard  clearing,  on  the  right  of 
the  road  appeared  two  Indians,  who,  played  at  being  surprised,  turned 
and  ran.  Some  of  the  soldiers  in  front,  broke  and  ran  in  pursuit,  as  was 
expected.  They  were  called  to,  but  kept  on,  when  suddenly  a heavy  fire 
was  delivered,  the  Indians  being  all  under  cover.  Fortunately,  though 
the  range  was  short,  not  a man  was  struck.  The  position  of  the  Indians, 
in  the  direction  of  the  march,  placed  them  between  the  Americans  and 
the  bay.  The  firing  had  been  kept  up  some  five  minutes  when  Hamilton 
and  his  guard — the  right — came  up.  He  had  fallen  to  the  rear  of  the 
main  body  and  approached  the  enemy’s  left  flank.  He  delivered  an  effec- 
tive fire,  which  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  leaving  two  or  three  Indians  on 
the  ground.  They  retreated  across  the  road,  in  front  of  the  Americans, 
now  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  Root’s  left  guard.  On  gaining  the 

f Rice  belonged  to  the  company  of  young  Giddings’  command,  of  great  physical  power,  cool  and  in- 
trepid courage. 
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American  left,  the  Indians  faced  about  and  resumed  the  fight,  which  ran 
on  for  some  minutes  very  sharply. 

There  was  a deserted  log  cabin  in  some  cleared  ground,  which  it  would 
seem  the  Americans  had  passed,  in  which  Cotton  deemed  it  best  to  take 
cover.  Mr.  Giddings  calls  his  approach  to  it,  a retreat.  He  gave  the 
order.  The  movement  was  executed  with  the  irregularity  that  attended 
some  of  the  maneuvers  of  this  singularly  cool  and  plucky  party  of  raw 
New  Englanders, in  some  of  their  trying  positions.  This  was  now  most  un- 
unfortunate. Cotton  and  about  twenty  others  retired  and  secured  the  cov- 
eted cover.  The  residue,  among  whom  was  my  historian,  maintained  the 
fight  where  they  were.  After  a few  minutes,  these,  by  common  consent, 
lost  heart  and  retreated,  as  he  again  calls  it,  toward  the  house.  Instead  of 
entering  it,  which  they  easily  could  have  done,  they  passed  it,  and  cov- 
ered by  it  from  the  eyes  of  the  pursuing  Indians,  got  off.  The  enemy 
must  have  supposed  they  had  all  found  shelter  in  it.  On  their  approach 
to  it  a well  directed  fire  from  Cotton’s  party  sent  them  out  of  sight,  or 
out  of  range.  Here,  for  the  time,  a long  one,  we  leave  them.  Those 
who  thus  passed  the  building  were  about  thirty  in  number,  who  pushed 
for  the  landing  of  the  morning.  They  reached  it  to  find  two  boats,  both 
scuttled,  a little  distance  from  the  shore ; the  other  two  and  the  guard 
were  missing.  Leaving  this  disappointed  and  disheartened  party,  of 
which  was  young  Giddings,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  not  deeming  it  pru- 
dent to  turn  back  to  Cotton’s  fortress,  whom  they  sometimes  obeyed  as  a 
commander  and  sometimes  treated  or  ran  away  from  as  a comrade — leaving 
him  to  hold  his  fort  as  he  might,  I turn  to  look  after  the  absent  guard  of 
eight  and  the  two  missing  boats. 

After  an  hour  or  two,  Corporal  Coffin,  left  in  command  of  the  guard 
and  boats,  took  the  smallest  with  two  men  and  went  ashore  for  fruit.  On 
shore  they  pushed  their  enquiries  some  hundred  rods  above  the  place  of 
landing;  at  the  farthest  point  they  discovered  several  canoes,  filled  with 
Indians,  pulling  down  the  bay,  covered  by  Bull’s  island  from  the  residue 
of  the  guard  with  the  boats.  Coffin  turned  into  the  woods  and,  under 
their  cover,  hastened  back  to  his  boat.  In  this  they  pulled  for  their 
unconscious  companions.  The  knapsacks  and  blankets  of  the  party  were 
thrown  into  the  two  lightest  boats,  each  manned  with  four  men,  the  cor- 
poral heroically  taking  the  lightest.  They  made  emulous  efforts  to  place 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  fresh  water  between  themselves  and  the 
Indians.  They  were  so  far  when  the  Indians  came  round  the  island  and 
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discovered  them  that  they  made  no  effort  to  capture  them.  The  two  re- 
maining boats  left  afloat,  the  Indians  saw  andj  scuttled  them  near  the 
shore.  This  doubtless  put  them  on  Cotton’s  trail,  and  they  ambushed 
his  way.  Coffin  and  his  guard  pulled  for  Cedar  Point  directly,  and 
arrived  there  safely,  where  we  leave  them  for  the  time. 

The  thirty  men,  on  the  deserted,  boatless  shore,  having  with  them 
six  wounded  companions,  all  the  wounded,  seem  to  have  lost  heart. 
They  had  little  difficulty  in  the  shoal  water  in  securing  the  sunken  boats. 
The  Indians  had  done  the  work  of  destruction  so  effectively  that  they 
were  unable  to  repair  either  of  them.  ^Notwithstanding  their  plucky  con- 
duct in  presence  of  the  enemy,  they  seem  now  to  have  entertained  a very 
wholesome  fear  of  them,  and  a part  of  them  hurried  down  the  bay  to  get 
as  far  from  the  Indians  as  possible,  hoping  for  means  providential  to  pass 
them  to  Cedar  Point.  The  residue  for  a time  lingered  about  and  followed 
later.  The  firing  in  the  two  affairs  was  distinctly  heard  by  Corporal  Cof- 
fin and  his  seven  men  at  Cedar  Point,  who  finally  passed  across  the  bay 
as  near  the  opposite  shore  as  they  deemed  prudent,  and  were  rejoiced 
finally  by  the  sight  of  the  shore  party,  struggling,  bleeding,  limping  and 
pushing  down  the  northern  coast  of  the  bay,  all  of  whom  were  passed 
by  means  of  their  boats  to  Cedar  Point,  long  ere  nightfall  of  this,  for 
them,  eventful,  exhausting  day. 

Ere  the  night  came  the  wounded  were  divided  between  the  two  boats, 
which  were  manned  and  pushed  down  the  lake  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Huron  and  Camp  Avery,  under  the  command  of  Sergeant  Rice.  Of  this 
party  was  young  Giddings.  The  residue  of  the  party  took  up  their  line 
of  march  from  Cedar  Point  for  Camp  Avery  through  the  woods  direct, 
leaving  the  beleagured  Captain  Cotton  and  his  twenty  men,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bay,  to  fare  as  they  might. 

Rice,  with  the  boats,  reached  Sprague’s  landing,  a mile  from  the  lake, 
about  two  o’clock  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth.  There  were  one  or  two 
deserted  cabins  at  the  landing,  which  he  took  possession  of,  and,  having 
cared  for  the  wounded,  Rice,  young  Giddings  and  one  or  two  more  pushed 
off  through  the  night  and  woods  for  Camp  Avery,  to  organize  a recruiting 
party  for  their  abandoned  commander.  They  met  with  many  adventures 
peculiar  to  the  forest  and  night,  and  reached  Camp  Avery  at  daylight. 

Lieutenant  Allen,  of  Giddings’  company,  finally  got  off  with  thirty  men, 
but  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  boats.  Using  his  utmost  expedition, 
he  did  not  reach  Cotton  until  the  next  morning,  October  i„  He  found  the 
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party  safe  and  no  enemy  near,  patiently  waiting  means  of  transportation 
across  the  bay,  which  he  knew  would  ere  long  reach  him. 

Finding  him  beyond  their  means  of  assault,  the  enemy  seems  to  have 
retired  early,  and  probably  returned  at  once  to  Frenchtown,  then  Proc- 
tor’s advanced  post. 

Upon  being  relieved,  Cotton  and  Allen  proceeded  to  examine  the 
scene  of  this  second  affray,  where  were  found  the  bodies  of  two  dead 
Americans,  scalped  and  mutilated.  In  the  breast  of  one,  plunged  to  the 
hilt,  was  the  scalping  knife  of  the  Chief  Omic,  silver  mounted,  and  his 
name  engraved  upon  a plate  on  the  handle,  left  there  in  bravado,  probably, 
to  verify  his  presence  and  prowess. 

When  the  Giddings  family  moved  into  the  woods  of  the  Reserve,  in  1806, 
they  found  Omic,  with  a band  of  Massasaugas,  as  I have  always  supposed, 
in  a village  on  the  Pymatuning  creek.  Joshua  R.  knew  him  well,  as  did 
others  of  the  expeditionary  party.* 

Another  soldier  was  also  killed  in  this  fight.  A friend  saw  him  fall,  took 
his  body  and  carried  it  into  the  building,  where  it  was  subsequently  buried 
by  Captain  Cotton  below  the  floor,  a portion  of  which  was  removed  and 
replaced  for  the  purpose,  before  the  arrival  of  Allen.  Of  the  other  two, 
one  was  a farmer  on  the  Huron.  Camp  Avery  occupied  a portion  of 
his  land.  He  came  in  on  the  evening  the  party  started,  and  volunteered 
to  accompany  it.  He  was  a brave  man.  When  mortally  wounded,  shot 
through  the  lungs,  he  refused  to  be  carried  back,  asked  to  be  placed 
against  the  foot  of  a tree,  with  his  loaded  musket,  facing  the  advancing 
enemy.  Very  soon  his  retreating  friends  heard  his  musket,  followed  by 
several  discharges  almost  simultaneously  from  the  enemy.  His  body  was 
found  perforated  with  bullets,  and  the  supposition  was  that  he  shot  at  the 
Indians  as  they  came  up,  and  received  their  shots  in  return.  These  two 
were  interred  outside,  and  the  party  reached  Camp  Avery  that  night. 

It  lost  of  its  original  number  sixty-four  who  were  under  fire,  six 
killed  and  six  wounded.  Others  were  slightly  injured  as  was  said.  The 
number  of  casualties  of  the  enemy  was,  of  course,  never  known,  nor  any 
approximate  estimate  of  the  number  engaged.  The  final  misfortune  of 
the  party  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  unnecessary  retreat  from  the 
open  to  the  log  house,  faultily  ^ecuted  as  it  was. 

The  united  party  beat  the  same  Indians  off  in  the  first  affair  in  the 

* No  trace  of  the  chief  after  this  affair  remains.  I have  thought  he  may  have  been  killed,  or  died  of 
wounds  received  in  this  battle.  He  was  a man  of  mark  among  the  natives. 
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woods,  from  which  Cotton  was  in  haste  to  get  away,  and  most  clearly 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  second  retreat,  and  that,  too,  just  as  the 
left  flanking  party  came  up.  Apparently  this  retreat  had  a very  demor- 
alizing effect  on  the  thirty,  who  at  first  refused  to  leave  the  field,  and  who, 
when  they  retired,  seemed  not  to  dare  enter  the  house  for  fear  of  capture 
or  massacre  by  a force  they  had  beaten  in  the  woods  and  driven  from  their 
first  position  in  this  second  battle.  Mr.  Giddings  says  that  when  they 
passed  the  house,  in  which  Cotton  was  safe  with  but  twenty  men,  had  the 
Indians  seen  them  they  would  doubtless  have  pursued  and  massacred  them 
all.  If  frightened,  as  I fear  they  then  were,  this  is  possible.  Though  Cot- 
ton would  doubtless  have  gone  to  their  rescue,  Rice  was  with  them,  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  had  they  retained  their  coolness,  they  could  have  defended 
themselves  anywhere  out  of  an  ambush.  Although  the  enemy  at  once 
retired  from  Cotton’s  little  fort,  they  seem  not  to  have  seen  any  of  these 
thirty  men,  who  broke  up  their  slight  organization  and  straggled  about 
four  or  five  hours  before  their  final  escape,  for  such  it  was. 

It  was  the  impression  of  the  men  of  the  expeditionary  force,  as  of  the 
officers  *at  Camp  Avery,  that  there  were  two  parties,  or  two  parts  of  one 
body,  of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood ; that  the  men  seen  by  Coffin  and 
his  guard  were  not  the  same  Indians  who  fought  the  Americans  on  the 
peninsula.  There  seems  no  warrant  for  this,  nor  could  the  Indians  under 
fire  have  been  more  numerous  than  the  Americans  when  united.*  They 
were  probably  on  their  wayjup  the  lake  when  they  discovered  Cotton’s 
boats.  They  were  very  roughly  handled.  They  retreated  from  the  first 
engagement,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  from  the  second 
had  not  Cotton  ordered — what  must  appear  from  all  the  light  we  have — a 
very  untimely  and  unnecessary  retreat  from  them.f  This  battle — these 
two  very  spirited  affairs,  skirmishes — was,  a great  many  years  ago,  a 
matter  of  much  comment,  and  generally  and  most  deservedly  the  actors 
on  our  side  in  them  were  supposed  to  have  acquitted  themselves  with 
great  credit,  as  assuredly  they  did,  when  their  quality  and  experience  as 
soldiers  and  the  quality  and  conduct  of  their  commander  are  considered. 
He  seems  to  have  had  clear  ideas  of  a progress  in  the  enemy’s  presence, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  his  prudence  under  fire  was  ill-timed,  and  he  was 
in  too  much  haste  to  get  out  of  it. 

* I believe  there  is  not  an  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  wars  on  this  continent  where  an  equal 
number  of  Indian  warriors  were  ever  defeated  by  an  equal  number  of  whites,  whether  regulars  or  militia. 
In  our  victories  we  had  the  larger  party  and  lost  the  most  men,  as  a rule. 

+ I do  not  know  anything  of  Captain  Cotton’s  character  and  after  history. 
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It  is  a curious  comment  upon  what  must  then  have  been  thought  of  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  by  those  in  command  at  Camp  Avery,  that  a lieu- 
tenant and  thirty  men  were  deemed  a sufficient  force  to  relieve  Captain 
Cotton  and  bring  him  away. 

It  should  be  added  that,  not  long  after  these  affairs  on  the  peninsula, 
orders  were  received  from  General  Harrison  to  march  the  regiment  back 
to  Cleveland  and  disband  it,  with  the  thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  regiment  was  no  longer  needed  for  service  that  autumn,  and  was  as  a 
regiment  never  again  in  the  field. 

A.  G.  Riddle. 
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The  act  creating  the  State  of  Ohio  and  approving  its  constitution, 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  November,  1802,  was  passed  by  Congress 
March  3,  1803.  This  act  designated  Chillicothe  as  the  temporary  seat  of 
government  until  such  time  as  the  people  of  the  State  would  elect  to 
establish  a permanent  capital.  A stone  State  house  had  been  built  in 
Chillicothe  in  1801  for  the  use  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  which  was 
probably  the  first  stone  house  of  any  consequence  erected  in  this  part  of 
the  west.  But  one  session  of  this  legislature  was  held  in  this  capitol. 
The  constitutional  convention,  in  the  fall  of  1802,  absorbed  the  legislature, 
which  did  not  meet  that  winter.  The  next  year  the  State  legislature 
occupied  the  house,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  fall  of  1810,  when 
Zanesville  claimed  it,  having,  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  permanent  State 
capital,  erected  a building  and  made  many  other  substantial  evidences  of 
its  desire  to  secure  the  prize.  During  the  next  session,  the  permanent 
capital  was  located  elsewhere,  and  the  temporary  seat  of  government 
went  back  again  to  Chillicothe,  where  it  remained  till  the  fall  of  1816. 

Attempts  to  secure  the  permanent  seat  of  government  began  to  be 
made  by  various  towns  before  Zanesville  took  decisive  steps.  The  demand 
culminated  in  an  act,  passed  February  10,  1810,  nominating  five  commis- 
sioners to  select  a site.  Immediately  Franklinton,  Delaware,  Worthing- 
ton, Chillicothe,  Zanesville,  Newark,  Lancaster,  and  a number  of  other 
places,  began  to  press  their  claims.  Of  these  Chillicothe  cbuld  offer  a 
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central  location,  a State  house  ready  for  use,  the  prestige  of  age  and  pri- 
ority of  choice.  Zanesville  could  offer  the  first  two  inducements,  and 
emphasize  its  demands  by  an  earnest  desire  and  a readiness  on  the  part  of 
its  people  to  comply  with  almost  any  request  that  might  be  made.  Frank- 
linton  could  offer  a growing  town  and  a central  locality.  Worthington 
was  almost  the  exact  centre  of  the  State.  The  commissioners  met  at 
Franklinton  in  the  spring  of  1810,  and,  after  an  examination  of  its  loca- 
tion, decided  against  it.  From  this  place  they  went  to  other  points,  giving 
the  claims  of  each  careful  consideration.  They  finally  decided  on  a tract 
of  upland  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  a few  miles  above  Worthington, 
owned  by  John  and  Peter  Sells.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  on 
this  account  received  the  votes  of  the  commissioners.  The  town  of  Dub- 
lin now  occupies  the  site.  This  location  they  recommended  in -their  re- 
port, dated  at  Newark,  September  12,  and  which  they  presented  to  the 
general  assembly  at  Zanesville  during  the  next  session.  No  definite 
action  was  taken  regarding  this  report,  and  applicants  again  appeared 
before  the  legislature.  Various  offers  were  made,  amended  and  again 
made,  Worthington  and  the  owners  of  the  selected  site  being  the  most 
unfortunate. 

While  the  various  proposals  were  before  the  legislature,  Lyne  Starling, 
John  Kerr,  Alexander  McLaughlin  and  James  Johnston,  residents  of 
Franklinton  and  owners  of  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto  river, 
formed  a plan  of  operations  and,  uniting  their  interests,  came  before  the 
legislature  with  a proposition  worthy  its  consideration.  They  were  at 
once  met  by  counter  proposals  from  others,  but  such  was  their  offer  that 
the  contest  soon  narrowed  down  to  the  consideration  of  two  propositions 
— the  one  made  by  these  associates  and  that  offered  by  Colonel  Kilbourne 
"of  Worthington. 

As  evidence  that  “wire  pulling”  was  not  then  unknown,  the  following 
is  related:  One  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  site  afterwards  chosen,  found, 
on  his  arrival  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session,  that  Colonel  James 
Kilbourne  was  actively  at  work  in  favor  of  his  town — Worthington.  He 
had  a majority  of  one  pledged  in  his  favor,  and,  as  his  town  was  almost 
the  exact  centre  of  the  State  and  his  donations  liberal,  he  was  likely  to 
succeed.  The  evening  before  the  day  for  voting  came,  and  but  little  pros- 
pect of  change  was  apparent.  A convenient  pack  of  cards,  bottles  of  choice 
wine  and  a safe  retreat,  so  enticed  two  of  Colonel  Kilbourne’s  supporters 
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that,  when  the  vote  was  cast,  they  could  not  be  found  and  the  colonel 
lost  his  point  by  a majority  of  one  against  him. 

Of  the  four  men  comprising  this  company,  Mr.  Starling  became  the 
best  known  in  after  life.  He  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia, 
December  27,  1784.  Ten  years  after,  his  father  came  to  Mercer  county, 
Kentucky,  where  the  son  remained  until  late  in  the  year  1806.  He  was 
placed,  when  young,  in  the  county  clerk’s  office,  where  he  became  quite 
proficient  in  its  duties,  and  from  which  he  was  called  to  Franklinton  by 
Mr.  Lucas  Sullivant,  his  brother-in-law,  wwho  held  the  office  in  Franklin 
county.  Mr.  Starling  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  office,  which  he 
held  many  years.  Afterwards,  through  Mr.  Sullivant’s  influence  and 
financial  help,  he  became  a successful  merchant  and  trader.  About  1809 
he  purchased,  as  he  states  in  a letter  to  his  sister,  “an  elegant  seat  and 
tract  of  land  opposite  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  I have 
an  idea  of  improving.”  The  next  year  he  wrote : “We  have  strong  ex- 
pectations of  getting  the  seat  of  government  here  after  the  sitting  of  the 
next  legislature.” 

In  September,  1812,  he  writes  that  the  capital  is  a fixed  fact,  alluding 
to  what  he  and  his  associates  had  done.  He  also  adds:  “Nothing 
here  but  the  sound  of  war,”  and  further,  jokingly  comments  on  his  mat- 
rimonial intentions.  His  early  letters  do  not  refer  in  a flattering  manner 
to  the  young  ladies  of  Franklinton.  He  considers  them  proud,  and  says: 
“They  do  not  invite  me  to  dances,  parties  or  other  social  gatherings.”  In 
truth,  he  was  always  a little  averse  to  such  things,  did  not  marry,  and  was 
never  a society  man.  He  lived,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  industry,  to  see 
the  village  he  and  his  colleagues  founded  grow  to  a populous  and  thriving 
city.  He  was  a warm-hearted,  eccentric,  honored  and  useful  citizen,  and 
to-day  Starling  Medical  college,  founded  through  his  munificence,  perpet- 
uates his  name.  He  died  in  his  lodgings  at  the  American  hotel,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1848.  His  portrait,  the  frontispiece  of  this  Magazine,  is  from  an 
oil  painting  now  in  the  possession  of  his  relative,  Mrs.  Jane  McDowell 
Smith,  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Mr.  Starling  was  the  only  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors who  lived  to  enjoy  his  labors.  Except  Mr.  Kerr,  the  others  lost 
almost  all  their  property  by  the  depression  in  real  estate,  and  died  poor. 

Mr.  Starling  and  his  associates  wisely  concluded  it  would  pay  to  try  for 
the  capital  prize  of  the  day.  The  plateau  owned  by  them  was  situated  in 
the  Refugee  lands,  and  had  been  granted  as  early  as  1802,  by  patents,  to 
John  Halstead,  Martha  Walker,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Seth  Harding  and 
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James  Price,  refugees,  who  had,  however,  sold  their  patents,  and,  after 
passing  through  various  hands,  they  were  now  in  possession  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company. 

Combining  their  interests,  these  men  offered  a town  site  of  nearly 
twelve  hundred  acres,  in  which  the  State,  through  its  agent,  could  select 
two  squares  of  ten  acres  each,  on  one  of  which  they  would  erect  a State 
house  and  other  necessary  public  buildings,  and  on  the  other  a peniten- 
tiary and  its  appendages.  These  buildings  should  cost  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  If  more  than  that  amount  was  expended  the  State 
should  reimburse  them  for  the  additional  outlay.  They  also  agreed  to 
have  the  penitentiary  ready  by  January,  1815,  and  the  State  house  by 
the  first  Monday  of  December,  1817.  These  buildings  were  to  be  erected 
under  the  care  of  an  agent  selected  by  the  State,  who  should  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  Legislature  for  his  acts.  February  14  the  offer  of  the  associ- 
ates was  accepted  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  locating  the  capital  of 
Ohio,  if  not  permanently,  at  least  until  May,  1840.*  February  20,  at  the 
suggestion  of  General  Joseph  Foss,  long  a member  of  the  legislature 
from  Franklin  county,  the  Buckeye  capital  was  named  Columbus. 

February  19,  at  Zanesville,  the  proprietors  acknowledged  their  articles 
of  association  as  partners.  A common  stock  was  created  for  the  benefit 
of  the  firm,  who  should  receive  all  donations  as  a firm.  Of  the  dona- 
tions by  each,  Mr.  Starling  gave  all  of  half-section  twenty-five,  save  ten 
acres  he  had  sold  to  John  Brickell  ; Mr.  Johnson,  all  of  half-section  nine, 
and  half  of  half-section  ten  ; and  McLaughlin  and  Kerr — as  partners — 
half-section  twenty-six.  To  these  were  added  eighty  acres,  given  by  Rev. 
James  Hoge,  off  the  south  end  of  half-section  eleven,  and  twenty  acres 
given  by  Thomas  Allen  out  of  the  southwest  part  of  half-section  ten. 
These  received  back  half  their  donations  in  city  lots,  and  were,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  well  paid. 

McLaughlin  and  Kerr’s  donation  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the 
town  plat,  extending  north  nearly  to  what  is  now  State  street.  Mr.  Star- 
ling’s donation  came  next,  and  extended  north  to  about  the  present  Spring 
street,  while  north  of  this  were  the  donations  of  Mr.  Johnston,  Rev.  Hoge 
and  Mr.  Allen. 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  the  agent  of  the  State,  Joel  Wright  of  Warren 

*The  clause  in  this  act,  accepting  the  purchases  of  the  associates,  stipulated  that  the  “sessions  of  the 
legislature  shall  commence  December  17,  1817,  and  there  continue  till  the  first  day  of  May,  1840,  and 
from  thence  until  otherwise  provided  by  law." 
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county,  and  his  assistant,  Joseph  Vance  of  Franklin,  caused  the  town  to 
be  laid  out  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors.  The  principal  street,  running 
north  and  south, was  made  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  named  High  street; 
the  principal  one  running  east  and  west,  Broad,  was  made  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide.  All  other  streets,  eighty-two  and  a half  feet  wide. 
Streets  running  north  and  south  were  made  twelve  degrees  west  of  north, 
and  those  running  east  and  west  twelve  degrees  north  of  east.  In-lots 
were  surveyed  sixty-two  and  one-half  feet  front  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  and  a half  deep,  while  the  out-lots,  east  of  Fourth  street, 
contained  about  three  acres  each.  Soon  after  the  town  was  platted,  the 
proprietors  laid  out  some  forty  out-lots  north  of  the  town,  containing 
about  two  acres  each,  from  which  they  conveyed  to  the  town  a burying- 
ground  containing  one  and  a half  acres.  Afterwards  it  was  known  as  the 
“ North  graveyard.’’ 

The  town  was  now  laid  out  and  ready  for  settlers.  From  one  of  the 
papers  of  that  day  the  following  advertisement  is  copied  : 

FOR  SALE, 

On  the  premises,  commencing  on  Thursday,  the  eighteenth  day  of  June  next,  and  to  continue  for 
three  days,  in  and  out-lots  in  the  town  of  Columbus,  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  as  the  per- 
manent seat  of  government  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Then  followed  the  terms  of  sale — one-fifth  in  cash,  balance  in  four  equal 
annual  installments  ; interest  chargeable  if  not  paid  at  maturity  ; eight 
per  cent,  to  be  deducted  for  cash  payments  in  full.  After  this  came  a glow- 
ing description  of  the  site  selected  for  the  capital,  special  stress  being  put 
on  its  excellent  location  as  a shipping  point.  When  the  reader  of  to-day 
recollects  that  these  “excellent  facilities”  consisted  of  the  Scioto  river  alone, 
on  which  flatboats  could  be  launched  for  New  Orleans,  he  will  hardly 
suppress  a smile.  Did  the  proprietors  dream  of  the  many  outlets  now 
diverging  from  the  capital,  like  the  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a wheel  ? 

Boston  maybe  the  “Hub  of  the  Universe.”  Columbus  is  certainly 
in  one  point  the  “Hub  of  Ohio.”  The  advertisement  states  that  “above 
the  town  the  west  branch  of  the  Scioto  affords  good  navigation  for  about 
eighty  miles,  and  the  Whetstone  branch  as  far  as  the  town  of  Worthing- 
ton. Sandusky  bay,  the  only  harbor  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
(except  Presque  Isle)  for  vessels  of  burthen,  is  situate  due  north  from 
Columbus  and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  it.  An  excellent  road  may 
be  made  with  very  little  expense  from  the  Lower  Sandusky  town  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Scioto,  a distance  of  about  sixty  miles.  This  will 
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render  the  communication  from  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio  river,  through  the 
Scioto,  very  easy,  by  which  route  an  immense  trade  must,  at  a day  not 
very  distant,  be  carried  on,  which  will  make  the  country  on  the  Scioto 
river  rich  and  populous.” 

The  attractive  and  somewhat  overdrawn  picture  expressed  in  the  adver- 
tisement had  good  effect.  Buyers  in  plenty  were  on  the  ground,  ready  to 
select  the  best  sites,  knowing  that  time  alone  would  make  their  purchases 
valuable. 

Perhaps  a retrospective  view  of  the  site  of  Ohio’s  capital  may  not  be 
amiss.  Had  a pioneer  ascended  the  Scioto  in  his  canoe  from  the  old  cap- 
ital— Chillicothe — to  the  site  of  the  new,  a scene  of  great  natural  beauty 
would  have  appeared  before  him.  On  his  left  hand  was  a broad  plain, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a low  range  of  wooded  hills,  now  in  part  a wav- 
ing cornfield,  in  part  a grassy  meadow.  Along  the  water’s  edge  grew 
many  wild  plum  trees,  whose  blossoms  filled  the  air  with  a pleasant  per- 
fume. Beyond  the  meadow  and  the  corn  the  busy  town  of  Franklinton 
appeared  in  the  distance,  guarded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  river, 
whose  thread  of  water  was  lost  in  the  forest  above.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  rose  a sharply  inclined  bluff,  covered  by  a sturdy  growth  of 
native  forest  timber.  The  abruptness  of  this  bluff  gradually  declined  as 
the  voyager  ascended  the  stream.  As  he  came  up  the  river  he  would 
have  seen,  south  of  the  Indian  mound — from  which  Mound  street  took  its 
name — a small,  cleared  field,  in  which  was  the  pioneer  home  of  John 
McGowan,  who  then  cultivated  a farm  which  he  afterwards — in  1814 — laid 
out  as  McGowan’s  addition  to  Columbus.  On  the  incline  of  the  bluff, 
not  far  from  the  present  crossing  of  Front  and  State  streets,  stood  a round 
log  cabin,  surrounded  by  a small  clearing  and  occupied  by  a man  named 
Deardurf  and  his  family.  He  was  probably  a squatter  on  the  Refugee 
lands,  and  was  secure  in  his  home  as  long  as  the  rightful  owner  did  not 
claim  possession.  His  small  garden,  his  rifle  and  his  traps  furnished  him 
an  abundant  frontier  living,  and  if  he  could  live  free  from  many  of  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  he  was  also  free  from  many  of  its  cares.  Farther 
north,  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  Hayden’s  rolling  mills,  on  the  banks  of 
a small  stream,  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  saw  mill,  built  about  1800,  by 
Robert  Balentine,  a citizen  of  Franklinton.  Near  it  were  also  the  ruins 
of  a distillery,  built  by  Benjamin  White  about  the  same  time.  They  were 
now  in  decay  and  almost  covered  by  small  trees  and  underbrush.  Near 
the  site  of  the  present  penitentiary  stood  the  cabin  of  John  Brickell,  who 
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for  many  years  had  been  a captive  among  the  Indians.  He  now  had  a 
clearing  made  in  the  ten  acres  sold  to  him  by  Mr.  Starling.  Just  above 
his  cabin  was  the  old  Indian  camp-ground  he  had  seen  when  an  unwilling 
member  of  one  of  their  tribes,  and  where,  for  many  years  before,  Indian 
feasts  had  been  held,  councils  of  the  tribes  deliberated,  and  horrible  bar- 
barities inflicted  on  unfortunate  captives.  Mr.  Brickell  and  his  family 
lived  in  measured  security  now,  and  the  man,  who  though  now  a freeman, 
could  not,  and  did  not  entirely,  forego  Indian  customs.  He  always  wore 
deer  skin  moccasins  and  a skin  cap  with  the  tail  of  the  animal  dangling 
down  his  back.  Indians  were  still  plenty,  and,  owing  to  the  evil  influences 
of  the  British,  troublesome.  A feeling  of  insecurity  prevailed,  happily 
dispelled  by  a council  held  with  Indians  by  General  Harrison  a few  years 
after. 

Had  the  canoeist  moored  his  birch  bark  vessel  and  ascended  the  bluff, 
he  would  have  found  himself  in  a forest  of  oak,  beech,  maple  walnut  and 
other  trees  common  to  the  uplands  of  Ohio.  Their  full  leaved  tops  were 
now  the  home  of  the  wild  songsters  of  the  western  woods,  who  filled  the 
air  with  their  melodies  as  they  flitted  hither  and  thither  among  the 
branches.  Squirrels  gamboled  up  and  down  their  massive  trunks,  or  from 
their  dizzy  heights  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  intruder.  Wild  turkeys  were 
plenty,  deers  not  strange,  and  a still  more  formidable,  but  not  less  valua- 
ble game,  bears,  not  uncommon.  About  the  great  trunks  of  the  trees 
huge  grape  vines  were  here  and  there  entwined,  whose  abundant  blossoms 
promised  a rich  repast  in  the  autumn.  Smaller  fruits,  such  as  hawberries, 
huckleberries,  wild  plums  and  wild  blackberries,  were  everywhere.  The 
Ohio  forest  was  here  in  all  its  native  grandeur  and  native  beauty.  The  full 
leaved  tree-tops  and  the  leaves  of  Ltthe  rambling  grapevines  almost  hid 
the  sun  in  the  heavens.  Trees  of  American  growth  were  scattered  here 
and  there  through  this  forest ; the  dog-wood,  wild  plum  and  hawberry, 
with  luxuriant  blossoms,  mingled  their  odors  with  those  of  the  wild 
flowers  all  about  him,  filling  the  air  with  a rich  fragrance.  Nature  was  here 
in  all  her  native  supremacy,  and  had  the  traveler  known  of  the  purpose 
for  which  this  plateau  was  destined,  he  perhaps  might  have  wondered  if 
the  busy  life  of  a city  would  replace  the  life  of  the  forest  about  him.  Had 
he  noticed  the  topography  of  the  city’s  home,  he  would  have  seen  a 
gradual  incline  from  the  north  towards  its  centre,  a more  decided  one 
from  the  west,  and  a level  land  towards  the  south ; eastward  the  plateau, 
slightly  declined,  while  northward  was  a “prairie,”  as  it  was  afterwards 
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called,  in  which  he  would  have  found  many  springs,  whose  outlet  was  a 
small  stream,  which  found  its  way  westward  to  the  river  he  had  left. 

Excepting  the  cabins  already  mentioned,  not  a human  habitation  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  future  city.  Where  is  now  the  “busy  haunts  of 
man”  was  a western  forest,  whose  life  consisted  only  in  that  of  bird  and 
beast,  whose  home  it  had  been  for  ages  past. 

Had  the  canoeist  returned  to  his  canoe  and  paddled  up  the  stream,  he 
would  have  passed,  on  his  right  hand,  the  outlet  of  the  Olentangy,  and 
then,  turning  a little  to  the  west,  he  would  have  found  himself  at  the  vil- 
lage, Franklinton,  a thriving  frontier  town.  Its  generous  hospitality  was 
soon  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Strangers  were  gathering  from  far  and 
near  to  attend  the  sale  of  lots  in  the  future  capital  of  Ohio.  Those  who 
came  from  the  south  followed  the  river  or  the  Lancaster  road,  crossing  by 
the  ferry  or  ford  below  town.  Those  who  came  from  the  north  crossed  the 
Scioto  not  far  from  Mr.  Brickell’s  cabin,  where,  in  low  water,  was  a ford, 
and  in  high  water,  a ferry. 

The  day  of  sale,  June  18,  is  not  only  a notable  one  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  but  in  that  of  the  country  as  well.  America,  tired  of  the  continual 
aggressions  of  Britain,  had  this  day  declared  war  against  that  nation.  The 
band  of  purchasers,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Ohio,  in  the  forest  on  this 
summer  day,  did  not  know  what  a momentous  crisis  was  arising.  No  tele- 
graph conveyed  the  news,  else  the  sales  might  have  been  different.  It 
was  several  weeks  before  they  could  know  what  had  been  done  in  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  by  which  time  they  were  at  their  own  homes  specu- 
lating on  the  future  of  the  capital  of  Ohio.  Purchasers  from  a distance 
were  entertained  in  the  tavern  in  Franklinton,  and  came  through  the  fields 
to  the  river,  which  they  crossed  in  skiffs  or  in  the  ferry,  and,  ascending 
the  bluffs,  gathered  about  the  place  of  the  sale. 

History  does  not  preserve  the  name  of  the  first  purchaser  nor  record 
the  price  he  paid  for  his  choice.  Really  there  could  hardly  be  a “first 
choice.”  The  plat  of  this  city  was  liberal  in  size,  and  about  any  central 
point  a number  of  first  choice  lots  could  be  bought.  Whoseever  bid  was 
successful,  paid  upwards  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  his  lot.  The  best 
lots  brought  that  figure,  the  poorest  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars. 
An  excellent  beginning  was  made,  and  the  proprietors  congratulated 
themselves  that  their  venture  promised  such  rich  returns.  John  Kerr 
acted  as  agent  for  the  company  and  took  charge  of  all  proceeds.  The 
auction  continued  from  day  to  day  till  enough  sales  were  made  to  fully 
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justify  the  proprietors  to  begin  the  work  of  erecting  the  public  buildings, 
for  which  they  began  preparations,  engaging  help  before  all  had  left  the 
sale.  Among  the  purchasers  of  lots  at  this  sale,  and  who  became  settlers, 
were  Jacob  Hare,  Peter  Putnam,  George  McCormick,  George  B.  Harvey, 
John  Shields,  Michael  and  Alexander  Patton,  William  Altman,  John  Col- 
lett, Wm.  McElvaine,  Daniel  Kooser,  Christian  Heyl,  Jarvis,  Benjamin 
and  George  Pike,  Wm.  Long,  Townsend  Nichols  and  Dr.  John  M. 
Edmiston. 

The  establishment  of  the  permanent  capital  insured  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  pioneers  and  emigrants,  to  whom  money  was  indeed  a bless- 
ing. Not  only  could  the  associates  employ  many  men  on  the  State 
buildings,  but  purchasers  could  also  employ  many  more.  The  native  forest 
trees  were  to  be  felled,  cut  into  convenient  lengths  for  handling  and  rolled 
together,  piled  high  with  brush  and  limbs  and  set  on  fire.  Giant  oaks, 
huge  hickories,  valuable  walnuts,  and  other  native  trees,  in  time,  fell. 
Necessity,  then  as  now,  knew  no  law.  Before  the  snows  of  winter  came, 
the  primitive  forest  was  sadly  spoiled  of  its  native  beauty.  The  hand  of 
progress  had  come,  and  only  the  end  of  time  would  stay  its  march.  Cab- 
ins for  homes,  for  “houses  of  entertainment, ” for  stores,  for  shops,  and 
for  various  uses,  were  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  forest,  ready 
to  be  occupied  when  the  opening  spring-time  would  release  the  earth  from 
the  grasp  of  winter.  A few  settlers,  more  courageous  than  their  fellows, 
began  life  here  that  same  autumn,  as  soon  as  they  could  prepare  their 
homes,  but  the  majority,  having  made  ready,  returned  to  their  homes  to 
bring  their  families  the  ensuing  spring.  Nearly  all  buildings  were  made 
of  logs,  some,  more  pretentious  than  others,  were  of  frame  and  log,  while 
preparations  to  erect  even  brick*  structures  were  begun. 

The  spring  of  1813  brought  a number  of  settlers.  Every  cabin  was  full. 
Franklinton  was  doing  a thriving  business,  not  only  in  entertaining  new- 
comers, but  in  caring  for  an  army  gathering  for  the  war  to  the  north.  The 
principal  sales  were  made  on  High  street  west  of  Capital  square,  and  on 
streets  crossing  it,  chiefly  on  Broad,  State,  Town  and  Rich.  A number 
of  lots  on  Front  street  were  sold  for  residence  purposes.  That  was  ex- 
pected to  be  the  principal  street  for  residences,  while  High  street  and 
those  near  it  would  be  business  streets.  In  the  square  north  of  the  pres- 
ent Neil  House,  and  a little  distance  back  from  the  streets,  the  Worthing- 
ton manufacturing  company  erected  a small  brick  building,  in  which  they 
placed  an  assortment  of  drygoods,  groceries  and  hardware,  placing  Joel 
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Buttles  in  charge.  A few  years  afterwards  he  purchased  lots  on  the  west 
side  of  High  street,  north  of  Town  street,  where  is  now  the  United  States 
hotel,  and  buildings  north  of  it.  On  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Rubber 
company’s  store  he  built  a store-room  for  himself,  and  a residence  in  the 
rear,  and  here  he  lived  and  here  he  carried  on  business  many  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1813  Matthew  Matthews  was  appointed  postmaster. 
Soon  after  he  entered  Mr.  Butties’  store,  and  the  next  year  the  office  was 
given  to  Mr.  Buttles,  who  brought  it  with  him  to  his  own  store.  Here  it 
was  kept  in  a small  desk,  from  which  once  or  twice  a week  the  people  of 
Columbus  obtained  their  mail,  which  came  to  them  by  way  of  Lancaster. 
The  emoluments  of  the  office  then  were  light,  and  only  one  situated  simi- 
lar to  Mr.  Buttles  cared  for  its  duties.  Mr.  Buttles’  efficiency  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  he  remained  postmaster  fifteen  years.  His  official  life  not 
only  saw  the  place  as  a village  ; it  beheld  it  preparing  to  assume  the  dig- 
nity of  a city. 

This  same  summer  of  1813  McLene  & Green  started  a store  in  a small 
log  cabin,  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Rich  street.  Just  west  of  this 
store  stood  three  cabins,  joined  together,  in  one  of  which  Christian  Heyl 
opened  a bakery,  and  where  he  continued  in  business  six  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  erected  a good  brick  building,  in  which  he  opened  a 
tavern,  known  as  the  “Franklin  House,”  and  where  he  remained  till  1841. 

The  same  year  (1813)  John  Collett  erected  the  first  tavern  in  Columbus 
— a brick  house — which  was  opened  to  the  traveler  by  Volney  Payne. 
Another  house  of  entertainment  was  opened  on  Front  street,  south  of 
State  street.  One  was  opened  by  Mr.  McCollum  on  Front  street,  north 
of  Broad,  where  was  afterwards  the  “ Erin-go-bragh  ” tavern.  Houses  of 
entertainment  then,  as  they  sometimes  do  now,  furnished  both  food  and 
drink , and  were  simply  dram  shops  and  lodging  places.  One  of  these 
houses  of  entertainment,  the  “War  Office,”  kept  by  William  Day,  stood 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Rich  and  High  street.  Its  numerous  brawls 
were  generally  summarily  settled  in  ’Squire  Shield’s  court  near  by.  The 
eccentric  Irishman  would  admit  of  no  appeal  from  his  off-hand  decisions, 
generally  given  as  suited  himself,  regardless  of  the  law  in  the  statutes. 
In  1814  the  “Columbus  Inn”  was' opened  by  David  Broderick,  in  a 
frame  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Town  and  High  streets.  It  was 
afterwards  kept  by  James  B.  Gardner  with  the  sign  of  the  Rose  Tree,  and 
underneath  was  the  scriptural  quotation  : “The  wilderness  shall  bloom  as 
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the  rose.”  The  tavern  became  well  known  as  the  Franklin  House  and 
finally  as  the  City  House. 

In  1813  John  Shields  and  Richard  Courtney  built  a saw-mill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scioto,  a short  distance  south  of  John  Brickell’s  cabin,  and 
began  furnishing  sawn  timbers  and  boards  to  the  builders  of  Columbus. 
Three  years  after  Mr.  Shields  built  a flouring-mill  on  a small  creek  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  town,  and  its  inhabitants  ceased  patronizing  Colonel 
Kilbourne’s  mill  at  Worthington,  or  the  mills  farther  to  the  south  on  the 
river. 

The  year  1813  saw  a substantial  increase  in  population,  in  dwellings, 
stores,  shops  of  various  kinds,  and  some  advance  on  the  public  buildings. 
That  winter  a school  was  opened  in  a cabin  standing  on  the  public  square, 
and  here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  capital,  its  children  re- 
ceived instruction — chiefly  in  “reading,  writing  and  ’rithmetic.”  The 
school,  like  all  others  of  that  period,  was  supported  by  subscription.  Be- 
fore the  next  winter  came,  a hewed  log  house  was  finished  for  the  use  of 
the  Methodist  class,  organized  that  summer,  and  during  the  winter  a 
school,  made  much  larger  by  emigrants,  was  held  therein.  In  this  building 
David  Martin  taught  school  during  the  winter  of  1815-16.  As  the  town 
grew,  other  accommodations  became  necessary,  which  were  furnished  as 
needed.  The  pioneer — subscription — schools  of  the  capital  knew  such 
teachers  as  Joseph  Olds,  Samuel  Bigger,  Rudolph  Dickenson  and  others, 
who  afterwards  became  prominent  in  national  affairs. 

The  first  disciple  of  Esculapius,  Dr.  John  M.  Edmiston,  came  to  Colum- 
bus about  this  time,  and  began  to  practice  the  healing  art.  He  was  soon 
after  joined  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parsons,  practicing  medicine  in  Franklinton. 
Not  long  after  Dr.  L.  Goodale  located  here,  where  his  life  was  passed.  A 
beautiful  park,  his  gift  to  the  city,  perpetuates  his  name. 

During  the  summer  and  winter  of  1813,  the  residents  of  Columbus,  who 
cared  to  attend  divine  service,  went  to  Franklinton,  where  they  listened  to 
the  ministrations  of  Rev.  James  Hoge,  the  pioneer  clergyman  of  this  part 
of  the  Scioto  valley.  He  had  been  sent  by  the  general  assembly  in  1805 
to  Franklinton,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  gathering  a Presbyterian 
congregation,  who  at  this  time  were  worshiping  in  a commodious  brick 
building.  Rev.  Hoge  was  a land  owner  in  Columbus,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1814,  gave  a lot  near  the  corner  of  Spring  and  Third  streets,  on  which 
was  erected  a comfortable  log  church,  about  twenty-five  by  thirty  feet  in 
size.  Services  were  held  here  and  in  Franklinton  until  i8fl8,  when  a frame 
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church,  known  as  the  ‘‘Three  Sisters”  and  “Trinity  in  Unity,”  was  built 
on  the  west  side  of  Front  street,  south  of  Town,  in  which  Dr.  Hoge 
preached  till  1830,  when  the  growth  of  the  congregation  and  enlargement 
of  the  city  demanded  another  change.  This  time  a substantial  brick 
church  was  erected  on  the  southwest  corner  of  State  and  Third  streets, 
which,  though  now  much  improved,  is  occupied  by  the  First  Presbyterian 
church.  The  fruits  of  Dr.  Hoge’s  fifty  years  of  labor  in  the  city  are  four 
large  congregations  of  his  own  denomination,  not  mentioning  missions  nor 
other  churches,  such  as  the  Congregationalists,  whose  beginnings  may 
be  traced  to  the  Presbyterians.  Dr.  Hoge’s  early  labors  were  cotempora- 
neous  with  those  earnest  frontier  ministers — Methodist  circuit  riders — one 
of  whom,  Rev.  Samuel  West,  a member  of  the  Delaware  circuit,  organ- 
ized a class  in  Franklinton,  December  20,  1813.  About  the  same  time 
he  also  organized  one  of  four  members  in  Columbus.  The  next  spring 
the  proprietors  of  Columbus  donated  the  society  a lot  on  Town  street,  on 
which  a hewed  log  church  was  built,  and  which  was  chinked,  daubed 
and  underpinned”  by  George  McCormick  and  John  Cutler,  in  the  fall, 
to  prepare  it  for  use  during  the  winter.  From  that  small  class  of  four 
members  have  grown  several  large  and  influential  churches,  whose  work  is 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Among  the  early  pioneers  of  Ohio  is  one  whose  name  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  on  the  pages  of  religious  and  educational  history.  Rev.  Phi- 
lander Chase  is  known  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis.  Hardly  a county  be- 
tween those  cities  has  not,  in  its  early  days,  heard  the  voice  of  this 
veteran  minister,  who  visited  Columbus  early  in  1817.  On  his  second 
visit,  May  5,  he  organized  a parish  consisting  of  thirty  members,  the 
origin  of  the  present  Trinity  church.  January  5,  1818,  two  clergymen — 
Revs.  Chase  and  Roger  Searle,  both  pioneers  of  this  denomination  in  Ohio, 
and  both  of  whom  came  in  1817 — with  nine  lay  delegates  met  in  the 
house  of  Dr.  Goodale  in  Columbus,  and  held  the  first  convention  in  Ohio 
of  this  denomination.*  Other  denominations  appeared  in  due  time,  but 
these  congregations,  with  one  Baptist  and  one  Catholic  church,  chiefly 
occupied  the  field  several  years.  In  after  years  others  came,  till  now 
almost  every  denomination  has  its  representatives  here. 

People  “ are  given  in  marriage  ” on  the  frontier  as  well  as  in  older  set- 
tlements. Love  laughs  at  locks,  knows  no  metes  and  bounds,  and  flour- 
ishes in  the  cabin  of  the  pioneer  as  well  as  in  the  mansion  of  the  oldest 

* See  December  number  of  this  Magazine,  pages  148-152  inclusive,  for  a full  report  of  this  meeting. 
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inhabitant.  Early  in  February,  1814,  George  B.  Harvey  and  Miss  Jane 
Armstrong  celebrated  the  first  marriage  in  the  Buckeye  capital.  Soon 
after,  their  example  was  followed  by  Joseph  Dills  and  Miss  Polly  Collett. 
These  weddings,  celebrated  [n  humble  homes,  were  attended  by  little  cere- 
mony, save  a dance,  perchance,  ora  “ house  warming”  in  the  cabin  homes 
prepared  by  the  grooms.  These  weddings  were  usually  attended  by  all  the 
friends  of  both  contracting  parties,  dressed  in  linsey-woolsey  and  other 
home-made  durable  garments,  and  in  which  they  danced  with  considerable 
vigor  and  a great  variety  of  steps  to  the  energetic  fiddling  of  such  lively 
tunes  as  “ Hie-Betty-Martin,”  “ Rory-o’-More,”  and  others,  whose  names 
have  passed  away  with  the  dances  they  led. 

American  towns  never  prosper  without  that  necessary  adjunct,  the 
printing  press.  That  ubiquitous  individual,  the  editor,  is  always  in  the 
advance  guard  of  civilization.  In  1812  he  did  not  have  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  nor  even  the  “ lightening  express.”  He  could  only  rely  on 
an  overland  coach,  and  on  news  “nine  days  old.”  Still  his  versatile  mind 
could  clothe  these  facts  in  words  “fresh  from  his  own  mind,”  and,  if  the 
overland  mail  failed  to  come  in  time,  he  could  do  as  many  of  his  sucessors 
do  to-day,  be  sure  to  have  his  column  of  news  “fresh  from  Washington.” 
Colonel  Kilbourne,  in  18 11,  began  the  publication  of  the  Western  Intelli- 
gencer, of  which  he  issued  two  numbers, and  then  sold  the  paper  to  Buttles 
& Smith,  who  owned  it  about  one  year,  when  they  sold  it  to  the  firm  of 
P.  H.  Olmsted,  Ezra  Griswold  and  Dr.  Hills,  Jr.  In  July,  1814,  Joel 
Buttles  purchased  Dr.  Hills’  interest,  and  the  paper  was  brought  from 
Worthington  to  Columbus,  where  its  publication  was  continued.  The  title 
was  changed  by  adding  “ and  Columbus  Gazette .”  Not  long  after  Mr.  Olm- 
stead  became  sole  owner,  and  shortened  the  name  by  leaving  off  the  orig- 
inal name.  The  Columbus  Gazette  continued  under  his  control  until  1825. 
That  winter  the  office  of  public  printer  was  created  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  George  Nashee  was  appointed.  A company  consisting  of 
Mr.  Nashee,  Mr.  Olmstead  and  John  Bailhache,  took  control  of  the 
Gazette , and  again  the  title  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  “ Ohio  State 
Journal . ” After  various  changes  both  in  owners  and  in  name,  the  last 
addition  was  fixed  in  1838  as  the  permanent  name. 

Monday  evening,  December  3,  1839,  the  Daily  Journal  appeared  with 
the  following  anouncement:  “Published  by  Charles  Scott,  at  his  old 
stand  on  State  street,  opposite  the  market  house.”  The  paper  continued 
as  an  evening  daily  until  November  19,  1858,  when  it  appeared  in  the 
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morning.  It  was  then  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Cooke — a brother  of  the 
famous  financier,  J.  Cooke,  Esq. — and  Mr.  Henry  Miller.  The  paper, 
being  the  only  morning  daily  in  Central  Ohio,  rapidly  rose  in  influence 
and  circulation.  Various  other  changes  in  ownership  occurred,  but  the 
paper  went  steadily  forward.  To-day  the  Ohio  State  Journal , one  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  morning  dailies  in  Central  Ohio,  lives  to  per- 
petuate the  efforts  of  those  pioneers  of  1814. 

The  next  year  after  Colonel  Kilbourne  started  the  Western  Intelligencer , 
the  Freeman's  Chronicle  appeared  in  Franklinton,  under  the  care  of  James 
B.  Gardner.  It  lived  but  two  years,  when  the  office  material  was  pur- 
chased by  John  Kilbourne,  who  brought  them  to  Columbus,  and,  in  1816, 
began  the  publication  of  the  Columbia  Gazette.  But  two  numbers  appeared. 

He  next  published  the  ‘Ohio  Gazetteer, ’ a small  but  comprehensive 
work  on  the  infant  State.  It  was  much  sought  after  by  persons  desiring 
information  on  Ohio,  and  enjoyed  the  remarkable  sale  of  ten  large  editions. 

In  1816  the  Ohio  Monitor  appeared  under  control  of  David  Smith  and 
Ezra  Griswold,  Jr.  It  was  published  as  such  twenty  years,  when  it  was 
merged  into  the  Hemisphere , started,  in  1832.  Two  years  after  the  name 
of  this  paper  was  changed  to  the  Ohio  Statesman , published  as  a weekly 
until  1847,  when  it  appeared  as  a daily.  It  continued  many  years  to 
exert  considerable  influence.  From  1853  to  1855  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  was  its 
editor  and  proprietor.  It  was  issued  as  a morning  daily  till  April  1,  1872, 
when  it  became  an  evening  paper,  and  in  July  an  announcement  appeared 
signed  “Statesman  Company,  by  J.  F.  Linton,  manager,”  stating  that 
the  daily  Ohio  Statesman  had  been  merged  into  the  Daily  Dispatch.  The 
weekly  continued.  The  Daily  Statesman  was  revived  in  1876,  and,  some 
three  years  after,  its  title  was  changed  to  the  Daily  Times,  which  is  still 
issued — now  a morning  paper.  The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  admit 
of  an  exhaustive  resume  of  this  subject.  It  would  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, in  more  ways  than  one,  to  many  people,  were  journalism  in  the 
capitol  city  of  Ohio  fully  written.  Suffice  it  to  say,  Columbus  has 
enjoyed  her  full  share  of  journalistic  vicissitudes,  and  now  supports  its 
full  quota  of  newspapers. 

People  must  be  fed  as  well  as  educated.  One  is  an  absolute  necessity ; 
the  other  can  be  omitted.  One  of  the  first  houses  built  in  town  was  a 
market  house,  erected  in  the  middle  of  High*  street,  just  south  of  Rich 
street.  The  growth  of  the  town  soon  demanded  that  a larger  and  better 
one  be  erected,  and,  after  considerable  strife  for  the  “prize”  by  residents 
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of  different  localities — even  Broad  street  contending  for  it  and  offering  as 
a strong  reason  the  broadness  of  the  street — the  structure  was  located  on 
State  street,  just  west  of  High.  It  was  built  by  John  Shields,  the  lower 
part  open  and  built  of  brick,  the  upper  of  frame,  closed,  and  containing 
two  rooms.  In  one  of  these  a printing  office  was  operated ; the  other 
was  used  at  first  for  a public  hall  and  place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
from  which  it  degenerated  to  a gaming  resort,  and  in  which  was  placed 
the  first  billiard  table  seen  in  Columbus.  This  market  house  stood  till 
1830,  when  it  was  replaced  by  a longer  and  wider  one-story  building, 
which  answered  all  public  market  purposes  until  the  erection  of  the  pres- 
ent Fourth  street  market  house. 

In  1815  lawyers  began  to  come  to  Columbus,  and  soon  the  “shingles” 
of  David  Smith,  Orris  Parrish,  Gustavus  Swan  and  David  Scott  appeared 
at  the  doors  of  their  offices.  Soon  after  John  R.  Parrish,  T.  C.  Flournoy, 
William  Doherty,  James  K.  Cory  and  others  followed,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  the  town  has  not  lacked  for  the  followers  of  Blackstone. 

The  growth  of  Columbus  in  three  years  was  such  that  its  citizens  con- 
cluded it  was  time  to  incorporate.  A census  taken  in  1815  gave  seven 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  February  10,  1816,  the  “ Borough  of  Columbus” 
was  incorporated.  On  the  first  Monday  of  May  following  a board  of 
councilmen  was  elected,  and  Jarvis  Pike  was  chosen  mayor  and  president 
of  the  council.  February  23  of  this  year  the  legislature  chartered  the 
Franklin  bank,  which  opened  for  business  the  next  autumn,  and  which 
continued  till  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1843.  Lucas  Sullivant  was 
its  first  president  and  one  of  its  largest  shareholders. 

The  same  legislature  that  incorporated  the  borough  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  State  offices  from  Chillicothe  to  Columbus,  and  the  session  of 
1816-17  was  held  in  the  new  State  house,  built  by  the  four  proprietors  of 
the  town.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  agreement  of  these 
men. 

The  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the  State  house  was  begun  in 
1813,  and  the  building  finished  the  next  year.  It  was  built  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  public  square,  having  entrances  on  State  and  High 
street.  It  stood  about  twenty  feet  from  the  sidewalks,  was  built  of  stone 
and  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  a square  roof  ascending  to  a central 
balcony,  from  which  rose  a spire,  whose  top  was  one  hundred  and  six  feet 
above  the  ground.  In  this  spire  was  a good  bell,  whose  resonant  ringing 
in  the  winter  called  the  general  assembly  to  business.  About  two  sides  of 
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the  balcony  was  a railed  walk,  from  which  was  seen  an  extensive  view  of 
the  capital  and  its  surroundings.  The  building  contained  the  halls  of  the 
senate  and  house,  and  their  necessary  committee  rooms.  It  was  heated  by 
great  wood  fires  in  large  fire-places,  whose  ornamental  brass  andirons  re- 
flected their  cheerfulness  and  warmth.  The  old  State  house  was  used 
until  Sabbath  morning,  February  1,  1852,.  when  it  was  leveled  to  the 


ground  by  fire.  Just  west  of  it  was  erected  a two  story  brick  building, 
twenty-five  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  size,  fronting  on  High  street, 
which  contained  the  State  offices.  It  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
cut,  which  also  shows  the  State  house  and  the  United  States  court  house, 
erected  in  1820.  These  two  buildings,  as  well  as  one  erected  in  1828-29, 
for  the  use  of  the  county  officers,  stood  till  1857,  when  all  buildings  on 
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the  public  square  were  moved,  preparatory  to  its  grading  and  ornamen- 
tation. 

The  penitentiary  site  of  ten  acres  was  selected  in  the  southwest  part  of 
town.  On  this  donation  the  prison  buildings  were  begun  in  1813,  and 
completed  in  two  years.  The  penitentiary  was  sixty  by  thirty  feet  in  size, 
three  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  fronting  on  Scioto  lane.  The  basement 
contained  kitchen,  dining-room  and  cellar,  and  could  be  entered  only  from 
the  yard.  The  next,  or  first  story,  was  the  keeper’s  residence,  entered  by 
high  steps  from  the  yard.  The  third  story  contained  four  dark  and  nine 
light  cells  for  prisoners,  and  was  entered  only  from  the  yard.  The  entire 
building  was  enclosed  by  a stone  wall  about  eighteen  feet  high,  which  also 
enclosed  a yard  about  one  hundred  feet  square.  This  penitentiary  contin- 
ued in  use  till  1818,  when  a new  building  was  erected  and  the  yard  enlarged 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  north  and  south,  and  nearly  four  hundred 
east  and  west.  This  extended  the  yard  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  where 
the  canal  was  afterwards  built.  Three  terraces  were  made  here,  owing  to 
the  rapid  descent  of  the  hill.  The  outer  walls  enclosing  the  yard  were 
twenty  feet  high,  three  feet  thick  and  surmounted  with  a plank  floor,  and 
hand  rail  on  the  inner  edge.  Two  inner  walls  were  built  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  terraces,  each  in  height  the  same  as  the  terrace  above  it.  This  gave 
three  yards  as  it  were.  The  cooper  and  blacksmith  shops  were  in  the 
middle  yard,  the  workshops  in  the  upper  yard,  along  its  south  side.  The 
prison  building  was  of  brick,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  thirty- 
four  feet  wide.  It  was  two  stories  high,  with  the  east  end  to  the  street. 
The  first  floor  contained  the  dining  rooms  and  kitchen,  and  fifty-four  cells, 
underneath  which  were  five  solitary,  dark  cells,  entered  only  by  a trap- 
door in  the  hall.  The  second  story  was  devoted  to  hospital  uses,  and  such 
other  purposes  as  were  required.  The  cells  in  the  old  building  were  re- 
moved, and  it  was  made  the  keeper’s  residence.  James  Kooken,  of 
Franklinton,  was  appointed  to  that  office  in  1815.  He  choose  Colonel 
Griffith  Thomas  clerk.  Mr.  Kooken  was  reappointed  in  January,  1819, 
and  Colonel  Thomas  made  agent,  a new  office  created  that  year  by  the 
legislature. 

In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Kooken’s  administration  but  little  employment 
was  furnished  the  prisoners.  They  were  allowed  to  play  ball  in  the  yard, 
near  the  west  end  of  the  north  wing  of  the  building.  They  had  a trained 
companion,  trusted  by  them  and  the  keepers,  who,  when  the  ball  fell  over 
the  wall,  ran  to  the  main  door  of  the  front  building  and,  by  loud  barking, 
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would  summon  the  guard,  who  would  allow  him  to  go  outside  the  walls, 
find  the  ball,  and  return  with  it  to  his  play-fellows  imprisoned  in  the  yard. 
Mr.  David  Taylor,  now  a resident  of  Broad  street,  remembers  well,  when 
a boy,  going  to  this  old  prison  to  see  the  convicts.  Afterwards  he  had  a 
wagon  made  by  the  prisoners,  whom  men  employed  in  various  trades.  Mrs. 
Taylor  remembers  wearing  shoes  her  parents  had  made  here.  Discipline 
was  not  so  strict  as  now;  visitors  often  talked  to  the  prisoners  when  visit- 
ing them  or  going  there  for  work  to  be  done.  This  penitentiary  remained 
in  use  till  too  small  for  the  growing  criminal  population,  and  in  1832  a 
large  and  safe  structure  was  begun  on  the  site  of  the  present  penitentiary. 
Two  years  afterwards  it  was  completed,  and  the  convicts  removed  thither. 
For  some  time  the  State  used  the  main  penitentiary  building  for  barracks 
and  arsenal  purposes. 


THE  OLD  PENITENTIARY  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  1846. 


The  accompanying  cut  is  from  a sketch  made  in  1846,  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Thrall,  now  editor  of  The  Home  Gazette , the  central  Ohio  organ  of  the 
Prohibitionists.  At  the  time  he  made  the  sketch  he  was  a school  boy, 
and  also  made  a number  of  others,  now  the  only  pictures  of  Columbus  in 
existence  of  that  date.  He  hardly  realized  the  value  of  these  souvenirs 
as  he  beguiled  his  leisure  hours  in  their  preparation. 

After  various  uses,  the  old  buildings  and  wall  were  demolished,  and 
now  not  a vestige  remains.  Considerable  litigation  regarding  the  site 
resulted,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  penitentiary  from  its  original  dona- 
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tion.  The  State  established  its  title,  and  laying  out  the  ground  into  lots, 
eventually  sold  them.  When  the  public  buildings  were  completed,  com- 
missioners were  mutually  appointed,  in  April,  1817,  to  fix  their  value. 
Their  valuation  was  fixed  at  eighty-three  thousand  dollars,  and  the  pro- 
prietors received  from  the  State  in  settlement  thirty-three  thousand  dollars. 

The  public  squares,  when  donated,  were  covered  with  a growth  of  forest 
trees.  These  were  removed  as  necessity  required  during  the  erection  of 
the  public  buildings.  The  State  house  square  was  enclosed  by  a rough 
brush  and  rail  fence,  erected  under  direction  of  Jarvis  Pike,  who  partially 
cleared  it  and,  during  three  or  four  years,  raised  very  good  crops  of  corn 
thereon.  Afterwards  it  became  a common,  and  was  a favorite  resort  for 
town  boys,  who  here  enjoyed  many  a game  of  “.torn  cat,”  “round  base,” 
and  similar  games  of  ball.  In  1834  the  square  was  enclosed  by  a neat  picket 
fence,  under  direction  of  Alfred  Kelley,  agent  for  the  State.  He  improved 
the  square  to  some  extent,  replacing  some  of  the  inferior  forest  trees  with 
others  more  shady  and  ornamental.  In  1839  this  fence  was  taken  down, 
and  a tight,  rough  board  fence,  about  twelve  feet  high,  built  around  it,  to 
screen  the  convicts  at  work  on  the  foundations  of  the  new  State  house. 
After  the  erection  of  the  State  house,  and  by  persistent  efforts  on  the 
part  of  citizens  of  Columbus,  the  legislature,  from  time  to  time,  caused 
the  square  to  be  improved,  and  finally  enclosed  it  with  the  present  iron 
fence.  The  centre  of  the  square  was  filled  several  feet,  and  made  grad- 
ually declining  in  all  directions.  It  is  now  tastefully  laid  out  and  presents 
a neat  and  somewhat  attractive  appearance. 

The  coming  of  the  legislature  and  the  State  and  court  officers  aided  much 
to  liven  the  society  of  the  capital.  The  United  States  court  was  established 
in  1820,  and  a court  house  built  for  its  use.  It  stood  north  of  the  offices, 
about  where  the  western  gate  of  the  capital  square  is  now  placed,  and  is 
well  shown  in  the  illustrations  in  this  article.  In  1824  Columbus  was  made 
the  county  seat,  and  the  county  offices  removed  from  Franklinton.  Bet- 
ter houses,  stores  and  shops,  and  larger  and  more  commodious  taverns 
were  built  to  accommodate  the  growth  of  the  rising  town.  But  it  was 
still  a town  in  the  woods,  whose  chief  commercial  outlet  was  the  river 
bounding  its  western  limits.  A road  from  Franklinton  passed  through 
the  cornfield  and  meadow  on  the  plains  below  the  town,  crossed  the  river 
at  a ford  and  ferry  south  of  the  penitentiary,  and  went  on  south  to  Lan- 
caster. Up  this  route  came  the  mail,  and  from  Columbus  or  Franklinton 
went  on  to  Worthington.  Another  road  from  Franklinton  crossed  the 
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river  about  the  terminus  of  Gay  or  Spring  street,  and  went  on  east  through 
the  settlements  on  Big  Darby  and  Gahanna,  and  on  to  Granville  and 
Newark,  diverging  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  other  northern  points.  A road  to 
Worthington  passed  up  the  river  bank,  and  from  thence  went  on  to  Dela- 
ware. In  1813  Mr.  Sullivant  built  a wooden  bridge  across  the  Scioto,  ob- 
taining a charter  enabling  him  to  exact  toll.  It  crossed  the  river  from  the 
foot  of  Broad  street.  It  stood  about  ten  years,  when,  being  unsafe,  it 
was  rebuilt.  In  1832  the  toll  bridge  and  franchise,  the  property  of  Joseph 
Sullivant,  were  purchased  by  citizens  of  Franklinton  and  Columbus  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  bridge  became  part  of  the  great  national  free 
turnpike.  Soon  after  Columbus  was  founded,  roads  were  made  to  Zanes- 
ville and  other  eastern  points.  The  roads  were  through  the  forest,  and 
were,  at  times,  well  nigh  impassable  The  rich  soil  froze  in  winter  to  a 
considerable  depth,  thawed  in  the  spring,  and  filled  with  water  from  the 
summer  rains.  Bridges  were  almost  unknown.  Fords  and  ferries  were 
the  usual  methods  of  crossing  all  streams.  Heavy  wagons,  drawn  by  four 
and  six  horse  teams,  cut  deep  into  the  soil  as  they  slowly  wended  their 
way  westward  with  emigrants  or  merchandise.  The  road  followed  no  cer- 
tain track.  It  went  from  “side  to  side”  as  the  circumstances  of  the  soil 
demanded,  finding  new  routes  through  the  woods  bordering  the  way. 
Entering  the  capital  these  thoroughfares  diverged  in  different  ways,  not 
always  following  the  streets.  In  truth,  it  would  have  been  difficult  at 
times  to  do  so.  In  the  efforts  of  settlers  to  establish  their  homes,  but  little 
attention  was  paid  at  first  to  streets  and  alleys.  Pedestrians  went  “cross 
lots  ” any  way  they  choose,  as  fences,  as  a rule,  were  used  chiefly  in  keep- 
ing stock  at  night.  The  stumps  of  the  fallen  trees  filled  the  streets,  com- 
pelling wagons  to  adopt  a serpentine  course  as  they  passed  to  and  from  town. 
Sidewalks,  save  as  they  covered  pools  and  rills  of  water  or  mud  holes, 
were  not  as  a rule  in  use.  No  attempts  were  made  to  grade  the  streets, 
and,  as  a consequence,  they  were  anything  but  pleasure  drives.  About 
the  State  house  and  public  offices  a brick  pavement  was  made,  and  in 
front  of  a few  stores  and  taverns  board  or  brick  walks  were  laid,  but  pedes- 
trians generally  went  about  over  the  town  regardless  of  street  boundaries. 
In  dry  weather  they  fared  very  well;  in  wet  weather  they  did  as  their  chil- 
dren sometimes  do  now  when  traversing  High  street  immediately  after  a 
shower — “ rain  maledictions  loud  and  deep”  on  the  head  of  the  town 
council,  who  then,  as  now,  soon  learned  to  placidly  receive  the  abuse  of 
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the  constituents  who  first  elevated  them  to  office  and  then  denounced 
them  and  their  acts. 

The  stumpy  streets,  especially  High  street,  received  a cleaning  in  1816, 
when,  by  a united  effort,  the  citizens  raised  two  hundred  dollars  for  that 
purpose.  This  street  was  also  somewhat  improved,  and  began  to  appear 
something  like  a business  thoroughfare.  Front  street  was  also  not 
neglected.  People  could  travel  about  the  town  moonlight  nights  in  toler- 
able comfort,  and  with  some  degree  of  safety.  When  moonlight  failed,  a 
primitive  lantern  kept  their  feet  from  stumbling  over  stumps,  logs  or  brush. 
The  dim  candle  light  was  thought  a great  improvement  over  the  tallow 
dip,  as  it  shed  its  flickering  light  to  guide  them  on  their  way. 

By  the  time  the  “beginning”  of  the  Buckeye  Capital  was  over,  and  its 
growth  had  begun,  it  was  a bustling  town  of  about  one  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, had  half  a dozen  stores,  as  many  taverns,  perhaps  twice  as  many 
shops  of  various  kinds,  one  or  two  mills,  two  churches,  and  two  or  three 
good  schools,  supported  by  contributions,  whose  teachers  sometimes 
“boarded ’round”  and  sometimes  “boarded  out.”  A tri-weekly  mail 
soon  came  and  went,  affording  the  people  often  an  opportunity  to  pay 
twenty-five  cents  or  more  on  letters  sent  to  them,  which  they  received 
and  sent  without  the  use  of  envelopes. 

The  citizens  were  beginning  to  enjoy  life  in  1816;  the  day  of  the  capi- 
tal’s infancy  was  over.  Its  life  and  its  vigorous  growth  had  begun,  and, 
save  an  occasional  check  in  its  steady  progress,  it  has  not  since  known  a 
sluggard’s  pace  nor  an  idler’s  ease.  The  men  of  1812  laid  a good  founda- 
tion for  the  Buckeye  Capital.  Those  who  followed  builded  well,  and 
where  three  score  and  three  years  ago  was  an  Ohio  forest  is  now  a busy 
city,  whose  ceaseless  pulsations  are  an  endearing  monument  to  the  energy 
and  activity  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Ohio, 
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REV.  JOSEPH  BADGER. 

There  have  been  but  few  men  in  the  clerical  profession,  or  out  of  it, 
who  have  made  a worthier  or  more  exemplary  life  record  for  themselves 
than  Rev.  Joseph  Badger.  He  fought  for  liberty  in  the  Revolution,  and 
for  Christianity  in  the  wilds  of  the  Western  Reserve.  In  the  one  case  he 
fought  with  the  musket,  in  the  other  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit. 
Whether  serving  as  a soldier  or  as  a missionary,  he  proved  himself  stead- 
fast and  sincere  in  his  devotion  to  duty. 

.Rev.  Joseph  Badger  was  born  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  February  28,  1757* 
He  was  a lineal  descendant  of  Giles  Badger,  who  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  at  Newburyport,  not  far  from  Boston,  about  the  year 
1635.  The  father  of  Joseph  was  Henry  Badger,  who  married  Mary  Lan- 
don.  They  were  both  devoutly  pious,  and  equally  poor  in  this  world’s 
goods.  They  instructed  their  son,  Joseph,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  cate- 
chism of  the  Puritan  faith,  and  gave  him  such  further  elementary  educa- 
tion as  they  were  able  at  the  domestic  fireside.  He  grew  strong  in  the 
faith  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  when  he  began  to  realize  that,  in  sharing 
life  with  his  parents,  good  and  kind  as  they  were,  he  shared  their  poverty. 
In  consulting  his  mirror  he  was  often  painfully  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
his  garments,  patched  as  they  were,  displayed  about  as  many  colors  as 
the  coat  of  his  ancient  namesake.  Inspired  with  the  patriotic  sentiment 
of  the  times,  and  desiring  not  only  to  provide  for  himself  but  to  obtain 
sufficient  money  to  give  himself  a liberal  education,  he  enlisted  in  1775, 
when  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  as  a common 
soldier,  and  was  assigned  to  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Patter- 
son. The  regiment  was  stationed  at  Fort  No.  3,  near  Litchmore’s  Point, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  on  Breed’s  hill  this 
regiment  was  posted  on  Cobble  hill,  in  a fine  with  the  front  of  the  Amer- 
ican battery,  and  about  a half  mile  distant,  where  every  man  of  the  regi- 
ment could  see  the  fire  from  the  whole  line,  and  enjoy  the  fun  of  seeing 
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the  British  break  their  ranks,  run  down  the  hill,  and  then  reluctantly  re- 
turn to  the  charge.  On  their  third  return,  as  luck  would  have  it,  they 
carried  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  was  the  first  time 
after  his  enlistment  that  young  Joseph  had  an  opportunity  to  smell  the 
smoke  of  British  gunpowder.  It  was  some  time  in  September  of  the 
same  year  he  enlisted,  that  the  British  landed  three  or  four  hundred  men 
on  Litchmore’s  Point  to  take  off  a herd  of  fat  cattle.  Colonel  Patterson 
ordered  his  regiment  to  attack  the  marauders  and  prevent  them  from  cap- 
turing the  cattle,  A sharp  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Joseph  tested  the 
virtues  of  his  musket  and  poured  into  the  enemy  nine  or  ten  shots  in 
rapid  succession  and  with  apparent  effect.  Several  were  killed  and  others 
wounded  on  both  sides.  Joseph  escaped  unharmed.  But  soon  after  this 
skirmish  he  took  a violent  cold,  attended  with  a severe  cough.  His  cap- 
tain advised  him  to  return  home  until  he  could  recover.  This  he  did,  and 
within  twenty  days  came  back  and  rejoined  his  regiment  quite  restored  to 
health. 

The  British  evacuated  Boston  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1 776.  On 
the  next  day  Colonel  Patterson’s  regiment,  with  several  other  regiments, 
was  ordered  to  New  York,  where  they  remained  for  three  weeks,  and 
were  then  ordered  to  Canada.  They  were  transported  up  the  Hudson  to 
Albany,  and  thence  by  way  of  lakes  George  and  Champlain  and  St.  Johns 
to  La  Prairie,  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  sight  of  Montreal. 
On  the  way  the  troops  suffered  severely  from  exposure  to  rain  storms  and 
snow  storms,  and  from  want  of  provisions.  They  arrived  at  La  Prairie 
late  in  the  day,  and  in  a state  bordering  on  starvation,  and  there  they 
encamped  supperless.  The  next  day  each  soldier  received  a ration  of  a 
few  ounces  of  mouldy  bread  for  breakfast,  and  a thin  slice  of  stale  meat 
for  supper.  Joseph  accepted  his  share  of  the  dainty  feast  without  a mur. 
mur,  but  doubtless  thought  the  wayfaring  soldier  had  a pretty  ‘ ‘ hard  road 
to  travel.”  A part  of  Colonel  Patterson’s  regiment  was  then  ordered  up 
the  river  to  a small  fort  at  Cedar  Rapids,  which  was  besieged  by  a British 
captain  with  one  company  of  regulars  and  about  five  hundred  Indians,  led 
by  Brant,  the  famous  Indian  chief  The  Indians  were  thirsting  for  blood. 
A fierce  conflict  ensued,  which  lasted  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  the 
enemy  was  compelled  to  retreat  towards  the  fort.  At  this  juncture  a 
parley  was  called,  and  the  firing  ceased.  A number  were  killed  and  more 
wounded.  It  so  happened  that  the  fifth  company,  to  which  Joseph  be- 
longed, did  not  arrive  in  time  to  participate  in  the  fight,  though  they  had 
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approached  so  near  the  scene  as  to  hear  the  firing  and  see  the  rolling  cloud 
of  battle-smoke.  Joseph  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  lost  so  good  an 
opportunity  to  give  his  flint-lock  a second  trial.  The  detachment  was  now 
ordered  to  retreat  to  La  Chine,  a French  village  about  six  miles  above 
Montreal.  Here  they  were  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  eight  hundred 
men,  under  command  of  General  Arnold.  The  entire  force  advanced  to 
the  outlet  of  Bason  Lake,  at  St.  Anns,  where  they  embarked  on  board 
the  boats  and  steered  for  a certain  point  about  three  miles  distant.  In 
passing,  the  force  was  fired  upon  by  the  enemy,  armed  with  guns  and  two 
small  cannon.  A shower  of  shot  seemed  to  come  from  every  direction, 
and,  as  the  boats  containing  the  Americans  were  about  to  land  at  the 
point  sought,  they  received,  amid  hideous  yells  from  the  Indians  in  am- 
bush, a hailstorm  of  bullets  that  rattled  as  they  struck  the  boats  and 
grazed  some  of  the  men.  The  men  in  the  boats  returned  the  fire  as  best 
they  could.  It  was  marvelous  that  none  of  the  Americans  were  killed  or 
seriously  wounded.  “It  appeared  tome,”  said  Joseph,  “a  wonderful, 
providential  escape.”  A British  captain  by  the  name  of  Foster  was  shot 
in' the  thigh.  It  was  now  nearly  sunset  when  General  Arnold  ordered  a 
retreat.  The  night  was  spent  in  making  preparations  for  the  morrow.  It 
was  near  morning  when  Captain  Foster  came  over  to  General  Arnold  and 
agreed  with  him  to  a cartel  by  which  certain  prisoners  were  exchanged. 
The  American  prisoners  were  returned  in  a destitute  and  forlorn  condi- 
tion. The  pitiful  sight  deeply  excited  the  generous  sympathies  of  the 
kind-hearted  Joseph,  who  did  what  he  could  to  comfort  them  by  dividing 
his  own  supplies  with  them. 

General  Arnold  now  returned  with  his  troops  to  Montreal,  exercising 
great  vigilance  to  avoid  further  surprise.  He  then  crossed  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  encamped  at  St.  Johns.  Here  the  small-pox  soon  appeared  in 
camp.  In  order  to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  disease,  Joseph  procured  the 
requisite  virus  and  inoculated  himself  with  the  point  of  a needle,  which 
produced  the  desired  effect.  Two  days  after  the  disease  had  appeared  in 
camp,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  Chamblv.  The  British  hove  in  sight 
and  began  to  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  The  invalids  were 
numerous  and  continued  to  increase.  They  were  directed  to  march  back 
to  St.  Johns,  a distance  of  twelve  miles.  Most  of  them  could  hardly 
carry  gun,  cartridge-box  and  blanket,  and  were  often  obliged  to  sit  down 
and  rest  by  the  wayside,  Joseph  among  the  rest.  In  the  course  of  a few 
days  the  sick  were  transported  to  Isle  aux  Noix,  at  which  place  all  the 
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shattered  army  were  collected  under  command  of  General  Heath.  From 
this  place  the  troops,  including  the  sick,  proceeded  amid  sundry  embar- 
rassments to  Crown  Point,  where  they  encamped.  Here  the  small-pox 
spread  among  the  men,  and  in  its  mo^t  aggravated  form,  with  fearful 
rapidity.  The  scene  in  camp  soon  became  appalling.  The  groans  and 
cries  of  the  sick  and  dying  were  heard  night  and  day  without  cessation. 
As  it  happened,  the  surgeons,  for  want  of  medicines  and  hospital  stores, 
could  render  but  little  aid.  In  some  instances  as  many  as  thirty  patients 
died  in  a day,  and  were  buried  in  a single  vault  or  pit,  for  the  reason  that 
there  were  not  well  men  enough  to  bury  them  in  separate  graves.  The 
humane  and  philanthropic  Joseph,  who  had  previously  inoculated  himself 
with  success,  and  thus  avoided  further  danger  from  the  contagion,  now 
devoted  himself  to  nursing  and  caring  for  his  sick  companions-in-arms 
with  unwearied  assiduity.  As  soon  as  the  contagion  began  to  abate,  the 
sick  were  transferred  in  boats  to  Fort  George,  while  the  men  fit  for  service 
were  ordered  to  Mount  Independence,  opposite  Ticonderoga,  to  erect 
works  of  defense.  The  mount  was  covered  with  forest  trees,  loose  rocks, 
and  dens  infested  with  rattlesnakes,  which  often  crept  into  camp  and  were 
killed.  At  this  time  Joseph  suffered  for  want  of  the  clothes  he  had  lost 
in  the  retreat  from  Canada,  and  had,  in  fact,  worn  the  only  shirt  he  had 
for  six  weeks,  and  was  so  incommoded  with  vermin  that  he  was  compelled 
to  take  off  his  shirt,  wash  it  without  soap,  wring  it  out,  and  put  it  on  wet. 
He  was  also  scourged  with  an  irritating  cutaneous  disease,  which  induced 
him  to  retire  some  distance  from  camp,  fire  a log-heap  and  roast  himself, 
after  anointing  with  a mixture  of  grease  and  brimstone.  The  camp  was 
destitute  of  indispensable  conveniences,  and  the  hospital  in  which  lay  the 
sick  had  not  a dish  of  any  kind  in  which  could  be  administered  a sup  of 
gruel,  broth,  or  a drink  of  water.  Resort  was  had  to  wooden  troughs,  or 
dishes,  cut  out  with  a hatchet  or  penknife.  The  colonel,  in  passing  through 
the  hospital,  said : “I  wish  there  was  a man  to  be  found  here  who  can 
turn  wooden  dishes.”  Joseph,  who  understood  the  art,  replied:  “Fur- 
nish me  the  tools  and  I will  do  it.”  The  tools  were  furnished,  and  Joseph 
soon  turned  from  the  aspen  poplar  an  ample  supply  of  wooden  cups  and 
trenchers.  He  was  also  often  employed  in  making  bread,  and,  in  fact, 
was  a sort  of  universal  genius  and  could  do  almost  anything.  At  the 
instance  of  General  Washington  he  was  also  employed  at  times  to  aid  in 
negotiating  treaties  of  friendship  with  the  Indians.  But,  after  being  trans- 
ferred several  times  from  one  military  point  to  another,  and  suffering  more 
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or  less  from  hardships,  his  health  became  so  impaired  that  the  principal 
surgeon  gave  him  a discharge,  and  he  returned  to  his. home  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  soon  afterward  so  far  recovered  that  he  reenlisted  and  served 
as  an  orderly  sergeant  till  the  first  of  January,  1778,  when  his  time  ex- 
pired, and  he  returned  to  his  father’s  house  once  more,  having  been  in 
the  service  a little  more  than  three  years.  He  received,  on  retiring  from 
the  army,  about  two  hundred  dollars  in  paper  currency,  which  was  so 
depreciated  that  he  could  not  purchase,  with  the  whole  of  it,  a decent 
coat.  He  then  (for  the  next  six  months)  engaged  in  the  business  of 
weaving  on  shares,  and  during  that  time  wove  sixteen  hundred  yards  of 
plain  cloth.  This  enabled  him  to  clothe  himself  decently,  and  to  spend 
the  ensuing  winter  in  improving  his  education.  At  this  time,  as  he  said, 
he  “had  no  Christian  hope,”  but  continued  to  labor  and  study  during 
the  year  1779,  when  a religious  revival  occurred,  and  he  acquired  a Chris- 
tian hope  with  a determination  to  fit  himself  for  the  ministry.  Encour- 
aged by  his  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Day,  he  prosecuted  the  requisite  preliminary 
studies,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  a family  school  in  order  to  meet  his 
expenses.  He  entered  college  in  1781  and  graduated  in  1785.  He  then 
studied  theology  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1786.  He  soon  received  a 
call  and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the.  church  at  Blandford,  Mass.  He  had 
previously  married  Miss  Lois  Noble,  who  was  a young  lady  of  refinement 
and  exemplary  piety.  In  October,  1800,  he  resigned  his  pastorship  at 
Blandford  and  received  a regular  dismissal. 

The  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  whose  central  office  was  at  Hart- 
ford, had  formed  a high  estimate  of  the  character  and  sincere  piety  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  and  at  once  tendered  him  the  appointment  to  go, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  as  a missionary  to  the  Western  Reserve. 
This  was  the  kind  of  Christian  labor  in  which  he  preferred  to  engage.  He 
therefore  accepted  the  appointment,  and,  leaving  his  family  at  home  until 
he  could  explore  somewhat  his  new  field  of  service,  he  took  his  departure 
on  horseback,  November  15,  1800,  bound  for  the  Western  Reserve.  He 
took  what  was  then  called  the  southern  route,  crossed  the  Alleghany 
mountains  in  the  midst  of  a snow  storm,  and,  after  a weary  journey,  ar- 
rived at  Pittsburgh  on  the  fourteenth  of  December.  Here  he  rested  for  a 
day  or  two, and  then  resumed  his  “journey  through  the  wilderness, ” and, 
after  a weary  ride  of  a hundred  miles  or  more,  reached  Youngstown,  one 
of  the  earliest  settlements  in  the  Reserve,  on  Saturday  night  at  a late 
hour,  and  was  kindly  received.  The  next  day  he  preached  at  Youngs- 
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town  his  first  sermon  in  the  Reserve.  The  town  at  that  time  consisted  of 
some  half-dozen  log  cabins.  His  audience  included  nearly  every  soul  in 
town,  though  but  a handful,  who  had  assembled  in  one  of  the  large  cabins, 
and  who  seemed  pleased  to  receive  from  his  lips  “the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy/’  Gratified  with  his  reception  at  Youngstown,  and  resolving  to  lose 
no  time  in  expediting  his  missionary  labors,  he  rode  *the  next  day  to 
Vienna,  where  but  one  family  had  settled  ; thence  to  Hartford,  where  but 
three  families  had  settled,  and  thence  to  Vernon,  where  he  found  but  five 
families.  In  making  these  successive  visits  he  did  good  work.  While  at 
Vernon  he  was  informed  that  Mr.  Palmer,  the  head  of  the  family  settled  at 
Vienna,  had  been  taken  suddenly  sick  and  was  not  expected  to  live. 
There  was  no  doctor  residing  in  all  that  region  of  country.  Rev.  Mr. 
Badger  hastened  at  once  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  man  and  nursed  him  for 
eight  days,  when  he  so  far  recovered  that  his  providential  nurse  could 
safely  leave  him.  In  this  way  Rev.  Mr.  Badger  visited,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1801,  every  settlement  and  nearly  every  family  throughout  the 
Western  Reserve.  In  doing  this  he  often  rode  from  five  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  a day,  carrying  with  him  in  saddle-bags  a scanty  supply  of 
clothing  and  eatables,  and  often  traversing  pathless  woodlands  amid  storms 
and  tempests,  swimming  unbridged  rivers,  and  suffering  from  cold  and 
hunger,  and  at  the  same  time  here  and  there  visiting  lone  families,  giving 
them  and  their  children  religious  instruction  and  wholesome  advice,  and 
preaching  at  points  wherever  a few  could  be  gathered  together,  sometimes 
in  a log  cabin  or  in  a barn,  and  sometimes  in  the  open  field  or  in  a wood- 
land, beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees.  At  about  this  time^he  preached 
the  first  sermon  ever  heard  in  Cleveland.  In  response  to  all  this  benevo- 
lent work  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  almost  univers- 
ally received  with  a heartfelt  appreciation  of  his  services  and  with  a liberal 
hospitality.  Though  most  of  the  early  settlers  were  poor,  they  cheerfully 
“broke  bread  with  him,”  and  gave  him  the  larger  share  of  such  luxuries 
as  they  happened  to  have  at  command.  Even  the  Indians,  who  were 
quite  numerous,  treated  him  kindly  and  with  respect.  He  took  especial 
pains  to  enlighten  and  instruct  them,  and  soon  acquired  such  a knowledge 
of  their  language  as  enabled  him  to  communicate  readily  with  them. 

In  September  of  1801,  he  journeyed  on  horseback  to  Detroit,  with  a 
view  to  extend  the  field  of  his  missionary  labors.  On  reaching  the  banks 
of  Huron  river,  late  in  the  evening,  he  stopped  at  an  Indian  hut,  desiring 
to  remain  for  the  night.  He  was  kindly  received  by  the  inmates — an  aged 
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Indian  hunter  and  his  squaw.  The  squaw  cut  fodder  from  the  cornfield 
and  fed  his  horse,  and  soon  presented  him  with  a supper  of  boiled  string- 
beans,  buttered  with  bear’s  oil,  in  a wooden  bowl  that  was  cut  and  carved 
out  from  the  knot  of  a tree  with  a hatchet  and  knife.  Hungry,  as  he 
really  was,  he  relished  the  feast.  She  then  spread  for  him,  on  the  floor,  a 
bed  of  bearskins  and  clean  blankets,  on  which  he  enjoyed  a refreshing 
night’s  sleep.  In  the  morning  she  gave  him  for  breakfast  a corn  bread 
cake,  baked  in  the  embers.  It  contained  inside  a sprinkling  of  black 
beans,  and  resembled  plum  cake.  While  he  was  eating,  he  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  bread.  The  squaw  replied:  “Eat,  it  is  good;  it  is 
such  bread  as  God  gives  the  Indians.”  He  then  resumed  his  journey  to 
Detroit,  where  he  remained  a few  days.  While  there,  and  while  on  his 
way  to  and  from  there,  he  held  religious  interviews  with  all  he  met,  who 
were  willing  to  converse  in  relation  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  whether 
white  men  or  Indians,  but  found  no  one,  as  he  said,  in  all  that  region 
whom  he  could  regard  as  a Christian,  “except  a black  man,  who  appeared 
pious.”  On  his  return  he  visited  Hudson,  where  he  found  a few  professors 
of  religion.  Here  he  organized  a church,  consisting  of  ten  males  and  six 
females.  This  was  the  first  church  organized  in  the  Western  Reserve. 
The  next  morning,  October  25th,  he  took  his  departure  from  the  Reserve 
and  returned  by  way  of  Buffalo  to  his  family  in  New  England,  preaching 
as  he  went  at  such  settlements  as  offered  a favorable  opportunity.  He 
arrived  at  home  January  1,  1802,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  months  and 
fifteen  days..  He  found  his  dear  family  all  well,  and,  like  David  of  old, 
blessed  the  Lord  who  had  “redeemed  his  life  from  destruction  and  crowned 
him  with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies.” 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  visited  Hartford  and  reported  to  the  Missionary 
Society  what  he  had  done  and  the  character  of  his  work,  and  agreed  to 
return  with  his  family  to  the  same  field  of  missionary  labor,  and  for  such 
compensation  as  the  society  chose  to  allow  him,  which  was  but  seven  dol- 
lars per  week.  This  was,  at  that  time,  considered  a sufficient  sum  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  himself  and  family.  He  exchanged  his  former 
homestead  at  Blandford  for  land  in  the  Western  Reserve.  On  the  twenty- 
third  of  February,  1802,  he  started  on  his  journey  to  the  Western  Re- 
serve in  a wagon  drawn  by  four  horses  and  loaded  with  a few  household 
goods,  his  wife  and  six  children,  and  himself  driving  the  team.  He  took 
the  route  leading  through  the  State  of  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  thence 
followed  the  southerly  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  Austinburgh  in  the  Reserve, 
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where  he  and  his  family  were  received  with  a hearty  welcome  to  the  home 
and  hospitalities  of  his  friend,  Colonel  Eliphalet  Austin.  He  accom- 
plished the  journey,  a distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  in  sixty  days.  This 
was  traveling  at  a pretty  rapid  rate,  as  was  then  thought.  He  remarked, 
when  he  had  reached  the  hospitable  home  of  his  friend  Austin,  that  he 
and  his  family  seemed  destined  to  share  God’s  promise  to  his  ancient 
Israel:  “And  they  shall  dwell  safely  in  the  wilderness  and  sleep  in  the 
woods.” 

He  now  purchased  a small  lot  of  land  in  Austinburgh  on  credit,  and 
soon,  with  the  aid  of  a few  kind  settlers,  erected  a log  cabin  in  which  to 
shelter  his  family.  He  found  it  difficult  to  procure  sufficient  provisions, 
but  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  a sack  of  coarse  flour  in  the  vicinity,  and, 
hearing  of  a barrel  of  pork  for  sale  at  Painesville,  he  sent  a man  with  a 
team  thirty  miles  through  the  woods  to  purchase  it,  and  paid  twenty  sil- 
ver dollars  for  it,  and  found  on  opening  it  that  it  contained  the  “whole 
hog,”  feet,  head,  snout  and  ears,  and  weighed  but  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds.  This,  with  the  milk  from  two  cows  that  were  pastured  in  the 
woods  and  sometimes  missed  for  a day  or  two,  was  all  the  provision  he 
could  make  for  his  family  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  leave  them 
and  enter  upon  his  missionary  labors  in  other  parts  of  the  Reserve.  He 
visited  Mentor,  Chagrin  and  other  settlements.  At  Euclid  he  found  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Burke,  who  had  resided  in  a lone  situation  in  the 
woods  for  over  three  years  in  so  destitute  a~  condition  that  the  wife  had 
been  obliged  to  spin  cattle’s  hair  and  weave  it  into  blankets  to  cover  her 
children’s  bed  and  save  them  from  suffering  in  cold  weather.  At  New- 
burgh he  visited  five  families,  the  only  residents  in  the  place,  but  discov- 
ered to  his  regret  “no  apparent  piety  among  any  of  them.  They  all 
seemed  to  glory  in  their  infidelity.”  He  continued  visiting  families  and 
preaching  throughout  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Reserve,  and  establish- 
ing churches.  He  called  on  his  return  at  “ Perkins’  Station  ” in  Trumbull 
county,  where  an  election  was  pending  and  a goodly  number  of  voters 
present.  He  was  invited  to  dine  with  them.  All  took  their  seats  and 
began  to  help  themselves, when  he  interrupted  them  and  remarked:  “Gen- 
tlemen, if  you  will  attend  with  Christian  decency,  and  hear  me  invoke  the 
blessing  of  God,  I will  sit  down  with  you,  otherwise  I cannot.”  Knives 
and  forks  were  instantly  laid  down  and  a blessing  invoked.  He  then  con- 
tinued on  his  way  home.  Soon  after  this  a revival  commenced  in  most  of 
the  infant  settlements,  and  his  missionary  labors  were  largely  increased. 
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In  some  of  the  settlements  the  revival  was  attended  with  miraculous 
power.  In  many  instances  the  converts  were  stricken  down  in  convulsions, 
groaned  in  apparent  agonies,  and  tore  their  hair  ; and  in  other  instances 
they  fell  in  a trance,  saw  visions,  awoke  and  leaped  for  joy,  shouting  long 
and  loud,  “Glory  to  God.”  All  this  surprised  the  itinerant  missionary, 
and  presented  him  with  a problem  which  he  could  not  solve,  yet,  being  a 
Presbyterian  of  the  “ Calvinistic  school”  and  charitably  inclined,  he  attrib- 
uted the  “spasmodic  demonstrations  ” to  the  mysterious  workings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  people  far  and  near  partook  of  the  excitement  and 
flocked  to  hear  him.  On  one  occasion  he  preached  to  an  audience  of  five 
hundred.  Though  some  scoffed,  many  professed  to  have  experienced  re- 
• ligion.  The  general  impression  was  in  those  days  that  conversion  consisted 
in  experiencing  some  sudden  and  mysterious  shock — a Puritanic  idea  that 
is  now  held  to  be  absurd — yet  this  wild  excitement  doubtless  pro- 
duced some  good  fruit,  if  not  a “rich  harvest.”  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Rev.  Mr.  Badger  persevered  in  extending  his  labors,  and,  between  June 
18  and  July  1 of  the  year  1802,  rode  two  hundred  miles,  preached  eight 
sermons  and  administered  two  sacraments.  In  riding  through  the  dense 
woodlands,  especially  after  nightfall,  he  was  often  followed  by  hungry 
wolves  and  bears,  manifesting  a desire  to  cultivate  a toothsome  acquain- 
tance with  him.  On  one  occasion,  when  riding  through  a dark  and  path- 
less forest  late  at  night,  along  the  banks  of  Grand  river,  and  drenched  with 
rain,  he  discovered  by  the  sound  of  distinct  footsteps  that  some  large  ani- 
mal was  following  him.  He  stopped  his  horse,  turned  on  the  saddle,  and 
with  loud  vociferations  and  clapping  of  hands  attempted  to  frighten  the  ani- 
mal away,  but,  instead  of  the  noise  having  the  desired  effect,  the  bear,  as 
it  proved  to  be,  sprang  towards  him  with  hair  standing  on  end  and  with 
eyes  flashing  fire.  At  this  critical  juncture,  as  Rev.  Mr.  Badger  states  in 
his  diary:  “I  had  no  weapon  of  defense.  I thought  best  to  leave  the 

ground,  turned  to  the  left  and3walked  my  horse  partly  by  the  bear,  when 
the  brute  stepped  directly  on  behind  me  and  within  a few  paces.  By  this 
time  it  had  become  so  dark  I could  see  nothing,  not  even  my  hand  hold- 
ing the  bridle,  and  the  bear  was  still  snaping  his  teeth  and  approaching 
nearer.  I had  in  my  hand  a large,  heavy  horseshoe,  took  aim  by  his  noise 
and  threw  the  shoe,  but  effected  no  alarm  of  the  enemy.  To  ride  away 
was  impossible  in  a pathless  wood,  thick  with  brush  and  fallen  timber.  I 
concluded  to  resort  to  a tree  if  I could  find  one.  I reined  my  horse  first 
to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  at  which  instant  some  sloping  limbs 
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brushed  my  hat.  On  feeling  them  I found  them  to  be  long  pliable,  beech 
limbs.,  I reined  my  horse  again  and  came  with  his  shoulder  close  to  the 
tree.  I tied  the  bridle  to  the  limbs,  raised  myself  on  the  saddle,  and  by 
aid  of  the  small  limbs  began  to  climb.  I soon  got  hold  of  a limb  large 
enough  to  bear  me,  and  at  this  instant  the  evil  beast  came  to  the  tree  with 
violent  snuffing  and  snapping.  I fixed  my  stand  on  the  limb,  took  out  a 
sharp  knife,  the  only  weapon  I had,  and  prepared  for  battle.  But  I soon 
heard  the  bear  snuffing  near  the  horse’s  nose  as  he  was  crunching  the 
boughs  and  leaves  within  his  reach.  I then  ascended  about  forty  feet,  as 
near  the  top  of  the  tree  as  I thought  was  safe,  found  a convenient  place 
to  sit  on  a limb,  and  then  tied  myself  with  a large  bandanna  to  the  tree, 
so  as  not  to  fall  if  I fell  into  a drowse.  The  bear  continued  smelling  at 
the  horse  until  he  had  passed  around  him  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree, 
and  all  was  still  but  the  champing  of  the  horse.  By  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  it  appeared  that  a heavy  gust  was  approaching.  It  soon  began  to 
rain  powerfully,  with  wind  and  heavy  peals  of  thunder.  At  this  time  the 
horse  shook  himself,  which  startled*  the  bear  to  a quick  rush  for  a few 
rods,  when  he  stopped  and  violently  snapped  his  teeth,  and  there  remained 
until  a few  minutes  before  daylight,  when  he  went  off  My  horse,  stand- 
ing as  he  did  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  without  moving  a foot  from  the  place 
where  I left  him,  and  in  no  way  frightened  by  the  approach  and  manage- 
ment of  the  bear,  seemed  to  me  peculiarly  providential.  This  was  the 
only  time  I was  disturbed  in  camping  out  many  times.  A soon  as  I could 
see  to  take  my  course  I mounted  my  horse  and  arrived  at  my  house,  about 
six  miles  from  my  lodging  place  in  the  tree,  with  a pretty  good  appetite 
for  breakfast.  Having  in  my  saddle-bags  two  volumes  of  the  ‘Ohio  State 
Laws,’  it  was  remarked  by  some  of  my  friends  that  the  old  bear  did  not 
like  so  near  a ‘ union  of  church  and  State.’  ” 

Rev,  Mr.  Badger  continued  his  missionary  work  with  zeal  and  with 
highly  encouraging  prospects.  He  organized  many  churches  and  schools 
and  distributed  many  Bibles  and  school  'books,  and  often  assisted  the  set- 
tlers in  erecting  their  log  cabins  and  in  securing  their  harvests.  In  1804 
the  Missionary  Society  reduced  his  compensation  to  six  dollars  a week, 
being  the  same  they  allowed  other  missionaries  nearer  home.  This  he 
did  not  relish,  but  accepted  the  reduced  pittance,  remarking  that  he  would 
go  on  with  his  work  and  trust  to  Him  who  “feeds  the  ravens.”  At  this 
time  he  was  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  dollars  a barrel  for  salt 
pork,  though  other  provisions  were  comparatively  cheap  and  plenty. 
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Early  in  the  spring  of  1809  his  house  was  burned,  and  nothing  saved 
except  two  beds  and  a few  articles  of  clothing.  He  at  once  built  a small 
cabin,  with  the  generous  aid  of  his  neighbors,  and  moved  his  family  into 
it,  without  betstead,  table,  knife,  fork  or  spoon.  In  June  of  the  same 
year  he  returned  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  made  a final  settlement 
with  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  and  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  further  service  as  a missionary  under  its  auspices.  He  then 
proposed  to  engage  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  known  as  the  Wyandots,  and  having,  within  a short  time,  re- 
ceived cash  donations  for  this  purpose  in  New  England  to  the  amount  of 
over  a thousand  dollars,  he  returned  to  the  Reserve  and  commenced  his 
missionary  labors  among  the  Indians  at  lower  Sandusky,  which  he  regarded 
as  a central  point,  and  from  which  he  extended  his  labors  in  the  region 
round  about  so  as  to  include  all  the  Indian  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake,  from  the  west  side  of  the  Cuyahoga  river  to  the  city  of  Detroit. 
This  mission  was  called  the  “Wyandot  Mission.”  His  labors  in  this  mis- 
sionary field  consisted,  mainly  in  visiting  the  Indians  in  their  lodges,  in- 
structing them  and  their  children  in  the  elementary  principles  of  Christi- 
anity and  in  the  observance  of  peaceful  relations.  He  also  gave  them 
practical  lessons  in  agriculture  and  other  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  tried  to 
reform  their  intemperate  habits  by  condemning  the  use  of  whiskey.  He 
was  a staunch  advocate  of  “temperance  in  all  things,”  denounced  slavish 
habits  and  also  slavery  long  before  the  latter  became  the  subject  of  politi- 
cal agitation.  In  1812  he  took  a deep  and  active  interest  in  the  war,  and 
accepted  the  position  of  chaplain  in  the  command  of  General  Harrison. 
He  also  exercised  a wide  influence  over  the  Indians  in  preventing  them 
from  making  alliances  with  the  enemy.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
sumed his  missionary  labors.  In  August,  1818,  his  good  wife  died  and 
left  to  him  the  care  of  their  children.  His  grief  seemed  unconsolable, 
but  he  soon  so  far  overcame  it  as  to  marry,  in  April,  1819,  Miss  Abigail 
Ely  for  a second  wife.  In  the  following  June  he  took  his  bridal  trip  with 
her  to  his  old  home  in  New  England,  and,  after  a brief  but  delightful  visit, 
returned  and  devoted  himself  to  preaching  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Re- 
serve, where  he  soon  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Austinburg,  a 
church  which  he  had  organized,  and  which  had  become  so  large  in  the 
number  of  its  communicants  that  it  was  generally  known  as  the  “mother 
church”  of  the  Reserve.  He  subsequently  officiated  as  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Ashtabula  for  some  years,  then  at  Kingsville,  and  lastly  at  Gus- 
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tavus,  Trumbull  county,  where  he  settled  in  1825,  and  where  he  officiated 
not  only  as  pastor  of  the  parish,  but  as  postmaster,  having  been  appointed 
to  the  latter  office  by  the  postmaster  general.  In  1835  he  resigned  his 
position  as  pastor  at  Gustavus,  and  preached  a farewell  sermon,  taking  the 
following  words  for  his  text:  “Finally,  brethren,  farewell.  Be  perfect, 
be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love 
and  peace  will  be  with  you.”  The  sermon  was  a masterly  one,  and  the 
audience  was  affected  to  tears.  It  was  long  remembered,  and  was  never 
forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it.  He  had  now  become  so  enfeebled  by 
age  as  to  disqualify  him  for  further  service  as  pastor  of  a church.  From 
Gustavus  he  went  to  reside  with  his  married  daughter  in  the  township  of 
Plain,  Wood  county,  Ohio,  where,  for  eight  or  nine  years,  he  devoted  more 
or  less  time,  as  he  was  able,  to  missionary  work  in  the  vicinity.  In  1844  he 
changed  his  residence  and  went  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Perrysburg, 
where  he  lived  with  his  married  granddaughter,  and  where  he  died  in 
1846,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine  y^ars.  In  six  months  afterward 
his  wife  died.  But  two  of  his  six  children  survived  him. 

In  personal  appearance  Rev.  Joseph  Badger  was  tall,  slim,  erect,  had 
blue  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  a pleasing  expression  of  face.  In  temperament 
and  action  he  was  quick  and  somewhat  impulsive,  yet  he  was  considerate 
and  slow  of  utterance,  rarely,  if  ever,  uttering  an  imprudent  word.  In  his 
social  intercourse  he  was  sedate  or  facetious  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  re- 
quire. He  enjoyed  hearing  and  telling  amusing  anecdotes.  In  his  style 
of  preaching  he  was  apostolic,  plain,  simple  and  logical.  He  had  but  one 
grand  aim  in  life,  and  that  was  to  do  what  he  could  to  advance  the  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind.  In  a word,  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  though 
dead,  still  lives  and  will  ever  live  in  memory  as  the  early  western  mission- 
ary whose  philanthropic  and  life-long  labors  were  prompted  by  the  spirit 
of  a true  Christian  manhood. 


Harvey  Rice. 
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II. 

Something  more  than  a temporary  peace  would  probably  have  resulted 
from  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  on  the  field  of  Tippecanoe,  had  not  the 
declaration  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  1812,  opened  to  the  crafty  Tecumseh  a new  field.  On 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  he  began  anew  his  intrigues,  and  by  sim- 
ultaneous attacks  at  remote  pgints  on  the  frontier,  plunged  the  border 
settlements  into  a state  of  alarm  that  for  some  years  effectually  prevented 
further  emigration.  Possessing  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  his  own  territory,  Governor  Harrison  was  also  recognized  by  the  State 
of  Kentucky  as  the  foremost  military  leader  in  the  west,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  August,  1812,  he  was  commissioned,  by  Governor  Shelby 
of  that  Sate,  major-general  of  the  militia  of  Kentucky.  Three  days  ear- 
lier President  Madison  forwarded  him  a commission  as  brigadier-general 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  which  commission  he  received  Septem- 
ber 2,  while  on  the  march  with  the  volunteers  toward  Piqua.  Already,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  August,  Detroit  had  been  disgracefully  surrendered,  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  Piqua,  General  Harrison  learned  of  the  investment  of 
Fort  Wayne  by  a large  body  of  British  and  Indians.  Proceeding  directly 
to  that  point,  he  arrived  on  the  twelfth,  to  find  the  siege  raised  and  the 
enemy  gone.  Here  he  was  joined  on  the  eighteenth  by  General  Win- 
chester, who  was  chief  in  command.  Returning,  General  Harrison  reached 
Piqua  on  the  twenty-fourth,  where  he  found  awaiting  him  a dispatch  from 
the  secretary  of  war,  in  reference  to  a letter  written  regarding  the  accept- 
ance of  the  commission  of  brigadier-general.  The  dispatch  thus  began  : 
“The  President  is  pleased  to  assign  to  you  the  command  of  the  north- 
western army,  which,  in  addition  to  the  regular  troops  and  rangers  in  that 
quarter,  will  consist  of  the  volunteers  and  militia  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
three  thousand  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  making  your  whole  force 
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ten  thousand  men.”  He  was  further  informed  that  “Colonel  Buford, 
deputy  commissioner  at  Lexington,  is  furnished  with  funds,  and  is  subject 
to  your  orders.”  The  dispatch  concluded:  “You  will  command  such 

means  as  may  be  practicable.  Exercise  your  own  discretion,  and  act  in 
all  cases  according  to  your  own  judgment.”  Never  since  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  had  such  latitude  been  given  a military  commander,  and  then 
only  to  Washington. 

General  Winchester  had  projected  an  expedition  to  the  rapids  of  the 
Miami,  and  was  already  en  route , when  information  reached  him  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Harrison  as  major-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  the  northwest.  While  Winchester  was  on  the  march,  considera- 
ble addition  was  made  to  the  force  then  assembled  at  Dayton,  in  the  arrival 
of  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  three  companies  of  mounted  riflemen 
from  Kentucky,  as  well  as  a battalion  of  mounted  men  from  Ohio,  under 
Colonel  Findlay.  The  supplies  with  which  Winchester’s  troops  were  pro- 
vided becoming  exhausted,  they  were  reaching  the  point  of  starvation,  when 
Colonel  Jennings,  in  command  of  an  escort  conveying  provisions,  arrived 
at  the  camp  near  Defiance  and  relieved  their  immediate  necessities.  Har- 
rison now  arranged  a plan  for  an  autumn  campaign,  which  had  in  view  the 
seizure  and  occupancy  of  the  strategic  point  at  the  Maumee  rapids,  and 
offensive  operations  directed  against  Malden,  and  looking  to  the  recapture 
of  Detroit.  Difficulties  arising  from  conflict  of  authority  between  regular 
and  volunteer  officers  produced  a measure  of  discouragement  and  discon- 
tent that  detracted  from  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  the  results  of  the 
campaign  were  slight. 

Establishing  his  headquarters  at  Franklinton,*  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December  were  occupied  in  making  plans  and  concentrat- 
ing troops,  munitions  and  supplies  in  readiness  for  an  effective  winter  cam- 
paign. On  the  thirteenth  of  October  he  wrote  the  secretary  of  war: 
“I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  responsibility  invested  in  me.  I accepted  it 
with  full  confidence  of  being  able  to  effect  the  wishes  of  the  President,  or 
to  show  unequivocally  their  impracticability.  If  the  fall  should  be  very 
dry,  I will  take  Detroit  before  the  winter  sets  in ; but  if  we  should  have 
much  rain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  at  the  rapids  until  the  Miami  of 
the  Lake  (Maumee)  is  sufficiently  frozen  over  to  bear  the  army  and  its 
baggage.”  The  plan  he  proposed  was  to  march  to . Detroit  with  a large 
force,  capture  that  fort  and,  making  that  a base  of  supplies,  take  the 

* On  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  included  in  the  present  limits  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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offensive  on  Canadian  soil.  On  the  eighteenth  of  January  a detachment 
from  General  Winchester’s  force  captured  Frenchtown;  three  days  later 
occurred  the  bloody  massacre  of  the  River  Raisin,  resulting  in  a total  loss 
of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
were  killed  and  missing.  This  expedition  was  commanded  by  General 
Winchester  in  person,  who  was  alone  to  blame  for  the  disastrous  result. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  advance  upon  Frenchtown,  General 
Harrison  dispatched  a battalion  of  three  hundred  men  to  the  support  of 
Winchester,  and  himself  proceeded  to  the  rapids  to  learn  personally  the 
situation  of  the  troops.  On  his  arrival  he  was  informed  of  Proctor’s 
attack  on  the  force  at  Frenchtown,  and  immediately  departed,  with  all 
the  available  troops  at  his  command,  to  their  relief,  but  was  soon  met  by 
fugitives  from  the  field  of  disaster,  from  whom  he  learned  of  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  Winchester  and  his  men. 

On  the  first  of  February  the  army  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  men ; 
a winter  camp  was  established  at  Fort  Meigs,  while  General  Harrison  pro- 
ceeded to  Cincinnati  to  secure  and  forward  needed  supplies.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1813  the  general  received  information  that  a large  force  of 
British  and  Indians  were  en  route  to  attack  Fort  Meigs.  Hastily  assembl- 
ing a force  consisting  of  three  thousand  Kentucky  volunteers,  he  himself 
reached  the  fort  just  in  time  to  receive  the  attack.  For  five  days  a terri- 
ble fire  was  kept  up  against  the  garrison,  who  were  well  protected  by  the 
defenses.  The  arrival  of  reinforcements  decided  him  upon  making  a 
sortie  from  the  fort,  when  followed  a severe  struggle,  lasting  nearly  an 
hour,  in  the  course  of  which  the  enemy,  though  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  assailing  party,  were  driven  from  their  guns  and  forced  to  retire. 
The  attack  of  the  reinforcements  was  disastrous ; of  one  detachment  of 
eight  hundred  men,  but  one  hundred  and  seventy  ever  reached  Fort 
Meigs.  Two  months  later,  early  in  July,  the  fort  was  again  attacked,  this 
time  by  a combined  force  of  five  thousand  British  and  Indians.  To  pro- 
tect his  supplies  at  Upper  Sandusky,  Harrison  erected  fortifications  at 
Senecatown,  nine  miles  up  the  river.  The  enemy  were  unable  to  effect 
the  capture  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  after  a few  days’  siege  abandoned  the 
enterprise  and  divided  their  force,  a detachment  attempting  the  capture 
of  Fort  Stephenson  (now  Fremont).  Here  they  were  again  foiled  and 
forced  to  embark  their  command  and  depart,  having  suffered  severe  loss 
in  the  attack  on  Fort  Stephenson.  The  succession  of  defeats  that  had 
followed  the  British  arms  thus  far  had  an  effect  upon  the  Indian  allies, 
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who  departed  in  large  numbers.  Tecumseh,  however,  yet  remained  true 
to  British  gold  and  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  that  had  been  conferred 
upon  him,  and  with  him  remained  a considerable  body  of  Indians. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August  arrived  Commodore  Perry,  with  a fleet  of 
eight  vessels,  and  took  post  at  Put-in-Bay.  On  the  tenth  of  September 
he  attacked  the  British  fleet  under  Barclay,  and,  after  a severe  engagement, 
lasting  three  hours,  captured  every  vessel  in  the  enemy’s  fleet.  On  the 
twenty-seventh,  Harrison’s  army  was  landed  on  the  shores  of  Canada ; 
then  followed  the  descent  upon  Malden,  which  was  easily  captured,  the 
British  general,  Proctor,  hastily  departing  toward  Sandwich.  A council 
of  general  officers  was  then  held,  at  which  General  Harrison  informed 
them  “ that  there  were  but  two  ways  of  accomplishing  their  object  (the 
defeat  or  capture  of  Proctor),  one  of  which  was  to  follow  him  up  the 
strait  by  land ; the  other,  to  embark  and  sail  down  Lake  Erie  to  Long 
Point,  then  march  hastily  across  by  land  twelve  miles  to  the  road,  and 
intercept  him.”  The  former  proposition  was  approved  and  the  army  rap- 
idly advanced  up  the  Thames.  On  the  fifth  of  October  the  enemy  was 
overtaken,  posted  in  a strong  position,  the  right  flanked  by  a swamp,  the 
left  by  the  river  Thames.  The  swamp  was  occupied  by  Tecumseh  and 
his  warriors.  Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  battle.  Having 
disposed  of  his  force  in  the  best  possible  manner,  as  it  appeared  from  his 
position,  at  the  last  moment  General  Harrison  ordered  a change.  He  was 
informed  that  the  enemy  was  drawn  up  in  open  order,  and  instead  of 
advancing  to  the  attack  with  a body  of  infantry,  he  ordered  Colonel  Johnson 
to  the  front  with  his  mounted  riflemen.  Space  for  manoeuvring  being  lim- 
ited, that  brave  officer,  on  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  advanced  with  the 
second  battalion  of  his  regiment  only,  and,  receiving  the  enemy’s  fire, 
boldly  dashed  forward  to  the  charge.  The  British  line  was  broken  and 
the  foe  scattered  in  every  direction,  followed  by  a destructive  fire  from 
the  pursuing  horsemen.  So  furious  was  the  onslaught  that  the  frightened 
soldiers  threw  down  their  arms  and  cried  for  quarter.  Within  five  minutes 
almost  the  entire  British  force,  consisting  of  some  eight  hundred  men,  was 
captured.  Fifty  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant  Bullock,  alone  escaped.  Gen- 
eral Proctor  was  pursued  in  his  carriage,  escorted  by  a small  body  of  dra- 
goons, Indians  and  his  personal  staff,  and  only  escaped  by  abandoning  the 
vehicle  and  taking  to  the  woods.  The  Indian  allies  made  a desperate  re- 
sistance, but  the  superior  military  training  of  the  riflemen  and  infantry 
was  more  than  a match  for  their  undisciplined  numbers  ; to  this  may  be 
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added  the  disheartening  effect  produced  by  the  death,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  action,  of  Tecumseh.  They  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  thirty-three  of 
their  dead  on  the  field.  The  American  loss  was  fifteen  killed  and  thirty 
wounded;  the  British  lost  eighteen  killed,  twenty-six  wounded,  and  six 
hundred  prisoners.  Altogether  the  Americans  captured  about  five  thous- 
and small  arms,  besides  several  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  victory  was  complete,  the  battle  short  and  decisive,  the  loss  small, 
and  the  result  great  in  many  ways.  The  Americans  had  gained  more  than 
had  been  lost  by  Hull’s  disgraceful  surrender.  They  now  had  complete 
control  of  the  chain  of  lakes  above  Erie,  and  the  savage  foe  in  the  north- 
west was  defeated  and  humiliated.  Harrison’s  name  was  in  every  mouth, 
his  praise  sung  by  the  entire  nation.  Congress  afterwards  gave  him  their 
cordial  thanks  and  caused  a gold  medal  to  be  struck  commemorative  of 
his  valuable  services.  At  the  same  time  was  struck  a medal  in  honor  of 
Governor  Isaac  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  who,  as  a volunteer  in  command 
of  the  Kentucky  militia,  did  valiant  service  on  that  day.  In  his  message 
to  Congress,  on  the  seventh  of  December,  1813,  President  Madison  spoke 
of  the  result  as  “signally  honorable  to  Major-General  Harrison,  by  whose 
military  talents  it  was  prepared.”  Mr.  Cheeves,  in  a speech  to  Congress, 
thus  alluded  to  the  subject:  “The  victory  of  Harrison  was  such  as  would 
have  secured  to  a Roman  general,  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  the 
honors  of  a triumph.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  uppermost  Can- 
ada.” In  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Snyder 
said:  “The  blessings  of  thousands  of  women  and  children,  rescued  from 

the  scalping-knife  of  the  ruthless  savage  of  the  wilderness,  and  from  the 
still  more  savage  Proctor,  rest  on  Harrison  and  his  gallant  army.” 

After  securing  the  results  of  the  victory,  there  being  no  further  demand 
for  an  armed  force  in  this  part  of  Canada,  Harrison  dispatched  his  troops 
to  Niagara,  whence  they  were  ordered  to  Sackett’s  Harbor  for  the  defense 
of  that  place.  Having  no  command  in  that  department,  General  Harrison 
proceeded  to  Washington,  where  he  remained  but  a few  days,  the  Presi- 
dent deeming  his  services  of  greater  value  in  raising  troops  and  devising 
means  of  protection  for  the  border  settlements  of  Indiana.  General  Arm- 
strong, at  that  time  secretary  of  war,  in  planning  the  campaign  of  1814, 
provided  no  command  for  General  Harrison,  who  thereupon  tendered  his 
resignation,  which,  in  the  absence  of  President  Madison,  was  accepted. 
In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  in 
conjunction  with  Governor  Shelby  and  General  Lewis  Cass,  to  treat  with 
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the  Indians  of  the  northwest,  and  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  provided  for  the  pacification  of  several  important  tribes,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  commission. 

The  duties  connected  with  this  commission  being  successfully  terminated, 
General  Harrison  returned  to  his  farm,  near  Cincinnati.  He  was  not  long 
permitted  to  remain  in  obscurity,  the  district  in  which  he  lived  electing 
him,  in  1816,  a representative  in  Congress,  to  supply  a vacancy;  he  was 
afterward  elected  for  the  full  term.-  After  taking  his  seat  in  Congress,  his 
conduct  while  in  command  of  the  northwestern  army  was  impugned  by  a 
contractor,  whose  source  of  profit  was  cut  off  by  order  of  General  Harri- 
son. Full  investigation  into  the  case  resulted  in  completely  exonerating 
him  from  all  charges  brought  against  him.  His  service  in  Congress  was 
marked  by  two  important  measures.  The  first,  providing  for  reform  in 
the  militia  organizations  of  the  country,  met  with  decided  opposition  in 
the  House  and  failed  of  passage.  The  other,  for  the  relief  of  veteran 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  those  wounded  or  disabled  in  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  appealed  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Nation 
and  was  immediately  passed.  It  was  during  his  term  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  Congress  passed  the  resolution  providing 
that  gold  medals  be  struck  off  in  commemoration  of  the  services  of  him- 
self and  Governor  Isaac  Shelby  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

After  three  years’  service  in  the  House,  in  1819  General  Harrison  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  Ohio;  and  in  1824  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  pres- 
idential electors  of  the  State,  and  in  the  electoral  college  cast  his  vote  for 
Henry  Clay.  In  1824  the  legislature  of  Ohio  elected  him  to  a seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  he  succeeded  General  Jackson  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  He  was  a firm  supporter  of  the 
administration  of  President  Adams,  who  appointed  him,  in  1828,  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  There  he  was  cordially 
received,  but  his  residence  abroad  was  terminated  immediately  following 
the  inauguration  of  President  Jackson.  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  lived  in 
retirement  on  his  farm  at  North  Bend,  on  the  Ohio  river,  a few  miles 
below  Cincinnati.  His  public  services  had  not  been  such  as  to  add  to  his 
pecuniary  resources,  being  marked  throughout  by  the  strictest  integrity. 
Pride  of  station  was  not  an  element  in  his  nature,  and  when  came  the 
offer  of  the  clerkship  of  Hamilton  county,  it  was  accepted  with  the  same 
spirit  he  would  have  exhibited  had  it  been  an  election  to  a high  office  in 
State  or  Nation.  There  he  remained  ten  years,  performing  the  duties  con- 
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nected  with  his  office  with  the  same  fidelity  that  characterized  his  every 
public  act. 

In  1835  meetings  of  the  people  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
other  States,  united  in  the  nomination  of  General  Harrison  as  a candidate 
for  President,  to  succeed  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  term  was  approaching 
a close.  His  opponent  was  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  was  then  serving  as 
Vice-President.  The  opposition  to  Van  Buren  was  not  united  on  Harrison, 
Daniel  Webster,  Hugh  L.  White  and  Willie  P.  Mangum  receiving  many 
votes  in  the  States  in  which  they  lived.  Without  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  his  friends,  Harrison  received  in  the  electoral  college  seventy-three 
votes.  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  one  hundred  and  seventy  votes  in  the 
electoral  college  and  was  elected  President. 


PRESIDENT  HARRISON’S  RESIDENCE  AT  NORTH  BEND. 


The  national  Whig  convention  assembled  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
December  4,  1839.  The  names  presented  to  the  convention  for  their  con- 
sideration were  Henry  Clay,  General  Winfield  Scott  and  William  Henry 
Harrison.  After  a free  interchange  of  views  as  to  the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective candidates,  General  Harrison  received  the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent. For  Vice-President,  John  Tyler  of  Virginia  received  the  vote  of  the 
convention.  Then  followed  the  exciting  presidential  contest,  since  histor- 
ically familiar  as  the  “hard-cider”  campaign.  This  name  was  given  it  as 
descriptive  of  the  house  in  which  lived  the  candidate  for  President.  The 
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eastern  end  of  the  Harrison  mansion  at  North  Bend  was  formed  of  one  of 
the  original  log  cabins  built  by  some  of  the  early  settlers,  and  which  was 
afterwards  clapboarded  over,  when  a larger  addition  was  constructed. 
Soon  after  his  nomination  the  partisans  of  General  Harrison  started  the 
story  that  he  lived  in  a log  cabin,  the  latch-string  of  which  was  always 
out  so  that  travelers  might  readily  enter,  and  a mug  of  cider  was  always 
ready  for  the  thirsty  wayfarer.  Great  mass  meetings  were  held  in  various 
places,  at  which  a prominent  feature  was  a log  cabin,  in  front  of  which 
were  placed  barrels  of  cider  for  free  distribution  to  the  thirsty  crowd.  The 
demoralization  that  attended  these  meetings  was  great,  and  many  young 
men  and  boys  formed  the  habit  of  drink  that  produced  untold  misery  in 
after  life. 

The  vote  in  the  electoral  college  stood  : For  Harrison,  two  hundred 

and  thirty  four;  for  Van  Buren.  sixty.  The  effect  of  the  election  of  Har- 
rison was  the  triumph  of  principles  of  reform  in  correcting  the  abuses  of 
the  administrations  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  The  final  outcome  was 
a continuation,  in  a slightly  modified  form,  of  the  principles  of  the  two 
previous  administrations,  by  Mr.  Tyler,  the  Vice-President,  who  soon  suc- 
ceeded President  Harrison  in  office. 

An  immense  concourse  assembled  in  front  of  the  capitol  at  Washington, 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  March,  1841,  to  witness  the  inauguration 
of  William  Henry  Harrison  as  the  ninth  President  of  the  United  States. 
John  Tyler  had  already  taken  the  oath  of  office  as  Vice-President.  After 
the  delivery  of  an  appropriate  address  to  the  Senate  by  the  Vice-President, 
General  Harrison  entered  and  took  the  seat  prepared  for  him  in  front  of 
the  secretary’s  table,  where  he  remained  a few  minutes  until  preparations 
were  completed  for  forming  the  line  of  procession  to  the  platform  erected 
for  the  occasion,  over  the  portico  of  the  capitol.  On  taking  the  place  as- 
signed him  on  the  platform,  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers  by 
the  assembled  multitude.  When  the  applause  had  subsided,  in  a clear, 
distinct  voice  he  proceeded  to  read  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Nation. 
When  but  a few  sentences  remained  unuttered,  the  oath  of  office  was  ad- 
ministered by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  after  which  the  President  concluded  his 
address. 

The  multitude  followed  the  procession  to  the  White  House,  where  the 
President  held  a reception  to  as  many  as  were  able  to  enter  the  mansion. 
Immediately  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  President  Harrison 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  cabinet  officers  as  follows  : Daniel  Web- 

ster of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  State ; Thomas  Ewing  of  Ohio,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury;  John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  secretary  of  war;  George 
E.  Badger  of  North  Carolina,  secretary  of  the  navy ; Francis  Granger  of 
New  York,  postmaster-general;  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  attorney- 
general.  These  nominations  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  were  a 
number  of  other  nominations  sent  in  by  the  President,  most  of  which  were 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies.  The  Senate  then  adjourned  on  the  fifteenth 
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day  of  March.  Two  days  later  the  President  called  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  to  take  into  consideration  the  finances  and  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try. The  administration  being  settled  and  all  departments  in  complete 
order  for  transaction  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  them,  President  Harrison 
devoted  himself  to  the  people,  after  attending  to  the  business  of  each  day. 
At  all  hours  he  was  accessible,  and  the  continued  strain  upon  mind  and 
body  weakened  his  physical  system.  Although  sixty-eight  years  of  age, 
so  regular  and  temperate  had  been  his  habits  that  he  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  perfect  health,  was  active  and  cheerful,  and  bade  fair  to  conduct 
his  administration  to  a successful  close.  The  cares  of  office  weighed  upon 
him,  however,  and,  after  several  days  of  indisposition,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  March  he  was  prostrated  with  a chill,  attended  by  severe  fever. 


TOMB  OF  PRESIDENT  HARRISON. 


Then  followed  bilious  pneumonia,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  April  4,  after 
an  illness  of  eight  days,  he  died. 

The  death  of  President  Harrison,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  adminis- 
tration, produced  a shock  throughout  the  Nation  where  he  was  revered  and 
loved  by  all.  So  sudden  was  it  that  his  wife,  who  had  remained  at  North 
Bend,  was  unable  to  be  present  during  his  last  hours.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Congressional  cemetery  at  Washington,  whence,  some  years 
later,  at  the  request  of  his  family,  they  were  removed  and  deposited  in 
the  burial  ground  at  North  Bend. 
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It  is  probably  safe  to  say  no  portion  of 
the  territory  included  in  the  United  States 
of  America  has  so  interesting  a history  as 
that  which  lies  between  the  Alleghany 
mountains  on  the  east,  the  Mississippi 
river  on  the  west,  the  lakes,  Superior, 
Huron  and  Erie,  on  the  north,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  This  his- 
tory, though  covering  a recent  period, 
abounds  in  striking  episodes,  whose  ac- 
curate recital  must  ever  charm  the  earnest 
student.  In  ignorance  of  its  mar- 
velous wealth  of  resource — its  bound- 
less stretch  of  primeval  woodland  and 
prairie,  its  mighty  rivers,  its  millions  of 
mineral  treasure  hidden  beneath  its  broad 
expanse — it  was  flung  away  by  English 
monarchs  in  lavish  grants,  as  of  no  value 
either  to  the  grantor  or  grantee.  As  its 
value  became  more  apparent,  contesting 
claimants  for  its  possession  appeared.  The 
subjects  of  Spain  had  discovered  the 
Mississippi,  and  that  nation  laid  claim  to 
a territorial  empire.  England  had  colo- 
nized a narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  and  maintained  the  right 
to  a boundless  territS^.  France  sent  forth 
from  Canada  at  the  north  a band  of  dar- 
ing explorers,  who  traversed  the  vast  wil- 
derness from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  and  by 
virtue  thereof  claimed  all  American  terri- 
tory between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  from  Mexico  to  the  north 
pole.  Thus,  when  the  value  of  the  North- 


west came  to  be  accurately  known,  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  began  to  eagerly 
covet  the  prize. 

In  the  course  of  time  English 
traders,  eager  for  gain,  scaled  the 
Alleghanies,  and  penetrated  the  deep 
forests  beyond  to  exchange  with  the  red- 
men  trinkets  and  money  for  furs  and  pel- 
try. The  account  these  first  English  ex- 
plorers brought  back  to  their  brethren  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  filled  them  with 
astonishment,  and  incited  many  to  like 
undertakings.  They  pushed  their  way 
through  majestic  forests  to  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Ohio  to  barter  with  the  Dela- 
wares, the  Wyandots,  the  Shawanoes,  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Ottawas ; to  the  waters 
of  the  Miami  and  Wabash,  where  dwelt 
the  Miamis  and  their  kindred  tribes  ; and 
still  farther  west  towards  the  Mississippi, 
where  roamed  the  remnants  of  the  once 
powerful  Illinois.  With  all  these  tribes 
the  English  trader  sought  to  establish 
friendly  relations. 

The  first  of  these  bold  and  hardy 
men  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Ohio  country,  possibly  as  early  as 
1654.  In  that  year  a certain  Colonel 
Wood  is  said  to  have  extended  his  travels 
westward  as  far  as  the  country  now  embraced 
within  the  State  boundaries  of  Kentucky. 
In  the  century  following  these  adventurous 
men  had  pushed  their  way  as  far  west  as 
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the  Mississippi,  and  had  established  trad- 
ing points  at  every  important  Indian  vil- 
lage. In  1745  they  built  a block-house 
among  the  Hurons,  on  the  north  side  of 
Sandusky  bay.  In  1750  Thomas  Walker 
is  known  to  have  penetrated  to  the  very 
centre  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  1 748  the  Colonial  Ohio  company 
was  organized  by  eminent  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia, among  whom  were  Thomas  Lee, 
Lawrence  and  Augustine  Washington.  A 
grant  of  500,000  acres  of  land  had  been 
obtained  from  the  crown,  lying  mostly 
south  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  in  1751  the 
company’s  agent,  Christopher  Gist,  visited 
Shawneetown  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto, 
now  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  an  Indian  village 
at  that  time  of  some  three  hundred  peo- 
ple. He  found  there  many  Indian  traders. 
In  1752  Lewis  Evans  published  a map  of 
the  western  country.  About  three  hun- 
dred of  these  daring  men  are  said  to  have 
come  over  the  mountains  every^  year. 
Some  of  them,  according  to  French  writ- 
ers of  this  period,  had  even  crossed  the 
Mississippi  to  trade  with  the  distant  Osa- 
ges. 

What  sort  of  men  were  these  members 
of  the  advance  guard,  or  scouting  party,  of 
the  army  of  western  pioneers  soon  to  fol- 
low ? They  were  certainly  bold  and  en- 
terprising, or  they  could  never  have  braved 
the  dangers  they  heroically  faced.  They 
came  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
chiefly  from  the  latter  colony.  Mr.  Park- 
man  says  of  them  : 

Indian  traders  of  whatever  nation  are  rarely  mod- 
els of  virtue,  and  these,  without  doubt,  were  rough 
and  lawless  men,  with  abundant  blackguardism  and 
few  scruples.  Not  all  of  them,  however,  are  to  be 
thus  qualified.  Some  were  of  a better  stamp,  among 


whom  were  Christopher  Gist,  William  Trent  and 
George  Croghan.  These  and  other  chief  traders 
hired  men  on  the  frontiers,  crossed  the  Alleghanies 
with  goods  packed  on  the  backs  of  horses,  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the’Ohio,  and  journeyed  from  stream 
to  stream  and  village"  to  village  along  the  Indian 
trails,  with  which  all  this  wilderness  was  seamed,  and 
which  the  traders  widened  to  make  them  practicable. 
More  rarely,  they  carried  their  goods  on  horses  to 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  embarked  them 
in  large  wooden  canoes,  in  which  they  descended 
the  main  river  and  ascended  such  of  its  tributaries 
as  were  navigable. 

France  became  alarmed.  These  en- 
croachments of  the  English  traders  and 
land  speculators  upon  the  domain  which 
for  seventy  years  she  had  claimed  as  hers 
by  right  of  discovery  and  occupancy,  were 
not  to  be  permitted.  The  English  must 
be  pushed  back  beyond  the  mountains  and 
confined  within  narrow  limits,  or  else  all 
that  had  been  gained  by  the  explorations 
of  Nicollet,  Jogues  and  Rymbault  ; of 
Menard  and  Allouez ; of  La  Salle,  Tonty 
and  Joliet ; of  St.  Lusson  and  Nicolas 
Perrot;  of  Hennepin  and  Du  Luht,  would 
be  lost.  These  explorations  began  as 
early  as  the  year  1639,  full  fifteen  years 
before  the  first  English  trader  crossed 
the  Alleghanies,  and  nearly  120  years 
before  war  was  declared  between  the  two 
powers;  and  yet  France  had  done  little  to 
make  good  her  title  to  the  disputed  terri- 
tory. What  she  had  done  was  to  establish 
a few  weak  forts  at  long  distances — one 
on  the  Maumee,  another  on  the  St.  Joseph, 
two  on  the  Wabash,  and  one  other,  Fort 
Chartres,  in  the  Illinois  country.  There 
were,  in  1749,  seventy  or  eighty  houses  at 
Kaskaskia,  half  as  many  at  Cahokia,  op- 
posite St.  Louis.  With  the  Indians  they 
had  failed  to  perfect  ties  of  friendship,  and 
upon  the  eve  of  war  most  of  the  savage 
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tribes  were  found  to  be  the  allies  of  the 
English. 

At  the  time  when  English  colon- 
ists were  crossing  the  Alleghanies,  and 
pouring  into  the  Ohio  valley  in  the  largest 
numbers,  1749-52,  Galissoniere  was  gov- 
ernor of  Canada.  He  was  a humpback? 
but  a man  of  keen  mind  and  intrepid 
spirit.  He  foresaw  the  loss  to  France  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  Louisiana  if  the 
intruders  were  not  forced  back  beyond  the 
mountains  and  the  friendship  of  the  In- 
dians regained.  A chain  of  strong  forts  ex- 


tending from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico must  be  built,  and  firm  alliances  with 
the  Indians  established.  These  plans  led 
to  the  expedition  of  Celoron  de  Bienville 
in  1749. 


Notice  to  Subscribers.  — The  first 
edition  of  the  December  number  of  the 
Magazine  has  been  exhausted,  and  the 
publisher  is  at  present  unable  to  supply 
that  number.  However,  a second  edition 
will  soon  be  printed,  and  all  who  are  en- 
titled to  it  will  in  due  time  receive  it. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — In  my  article  on  * * The  Battle  of 
the  Peninsula, " elsewhere  published  in  this  number 
of  your  Magazine,  I have  made  some  statements 
which  further  examination  of  the  facts  proves  to  be 
incomplete  and,  in  some  respects,  inaccurate.  I 
wish  to  say  : (1)  In  regard  to  the  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  Reserve,  that  it  was,  in  1812,  included  in 
General  Wadsworth’s  division.  The  counties  of 
Trumbull  and  Ashtabula  constituted  the  Third  Bri- 
gade, under  Brigadier-General  Simon  Perkins  ; the 
counties  of  Portage,  Geauga  and  Cuyahoga,  the 
Fourth  Brigade,  under  Brigadier-General  Joel  Paine. 
It  is  said  the  first  news  of  Hull’s  surrender  reached 
General  Wadsworth  at  Canfield,  August  22,  and  he 
immediately  ordered  his  division  to  rendezvous  at 
Cleveland.  (2)  In  regard  to  the  stockade  at  Lower 
Sandusky  I would  like  to  have  said  : The  first  armed 
demonstration  at  Lower  Sandusky  was  made  by 
Captain  John  Campbell,  of  Portage,  who,  with  his 
company,  reached  that  point  J uly  14,  when  he  was 
joined  by  a company  under  Captain  Norton,  from 
Delaware  county.  They  erected  a small  stockade  at 
that  point.  (3)  In  my  article  I speak  of  Bull’s 
Island.  It  is  now  known  as  Johnson’s  Island.  (4) 
Instead  of  Colonel  Hayes,  I should  have  said  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hayes.  A.  G.  RiDBLE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  25,  1885. 


Cleveland,  January  30,  1885. 

Mr.  Editor: 

I wish  you  would  allow  me  to  correct  an  error  as 
to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  which 
inadvertently  occurred  in  copying  my  manuscript 
sketch  of  General  Moses  Cleaveland,  as  published  in 
your  Magazine  of  Western  History,  No.  3, 
January,  1885,  page  176.  The  statement  of  popu- 
lation, instead  of  reading  as  given,  should  read 
“nearly  a quarter  million.” 

Yours,  &c., 

Harvey  Rice. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

PRESIDENT  JEFFERSON'S  INAUGURA- 
TION. 

Very  much  has  at  different  times  been  said  about 
the  simplicity  of  the  ceremonial  on  the  occasion  of 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  President,  in 
March,  1801,  when  he  rode  up  alone  to  the  Capitol 
on  horseback,  threw  his  reins  over  the  palings,  tied 
his  horse,  walked  up  to  the  Senate  chamber  and  took 
the  oath  of  office.  The  proceeding  was  of  course 
in  accord  with  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
character,  and  may  have  been  in  part  intended  to 
accentuate  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Republican 
party  and  its  triumph  over  the  more  aristocratic 
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Federalists.  But  a consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances in  Washington  just  at  that  time  will  show 
that  any  very  elaborate  preparation  or  ceremonial 
then  was  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

The  contest  in  the  House  of  Representatives  over 
the  electoral  vote  for  President  in  February  of  that 
year  was  very  heated.  Passions  ran  even  higher 
than  under  similar  circumstances  in  1876.  The  for- 
tunes of  the  party  which  had  been  in  power  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government,  and  which  had 
the  honored  name  of  Washington  associated  with 
it,  was  in  such  jeopardy  that  any  one  of  ten  individ- 
uals in  the  House  of  Representatives  could  by 
changing  his  vote  alter  the  entire  issue.  Up  to  the 
seventeenth  of  February,  a fortnight  before  the  ex. 
piration  of  the  existing  administration,  no  conclusion 
had  been  reached.  All  sorts  of  expedients  were 
being  proposed  for  the  continuance  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  case  the  dead-lock  should  be  prolonged.  A 
convention  was  even  proposed  to  reorganize  the  gov- 
ernment and  amend  the  constitution  (Jefferson’s 
Works,  IV.,  p.  354).  There  were  only  a few  days 
therefore  between  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  Jef- 
ferson’s election  and  the  day  of  the  inauguration, 
and  probably  in  the  slow  means  of  communication 
then. some  parts  of  the  country  were  not  informed 
as  to  who  was  the  President  until  days  after  the  in- 
stallation. There  was  no  time,  therefore,  under 
such  circumstances,  for  any  elaborate  ceremonial. 

Moreover,  the  city  of  Washington  was  a very  dif- 
ferent place  then  from  what  it  is  now.  It  was  a 
simple,  rude  village.  The  streets  abounded  in  quag- 
mires, and  along  them  no  procession  was  possible. 
It  was  only  in  the  previous  November,  not  three 
months  before,  that  President  Adams  had  reached 
Washington  and  removed  into  the  White  House.  It 
was  not  yet  finished!  On  the  twenty-first  of  Novem- 
ber, Mrs.  Adams  writes  that  in  the  journey  over 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  a few  days  before, 
they  lost  themselves  in  the  woods,  and  wandered  two 
hours  without  finding  a guide  or  the  path.  She  says 
that  bells  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  house  ; and  that 
while  the  house  is  surrounded  with  forests,  no  one 
can  be  found  to  cut  and  cart  any  wood.  Not  a sin- 
gle room  was  finished,  nor  the  least  fence  or  yard  or 
other  convenience  without,  and  the  great,  unfinished 
audience  (now  East)  room  she  made  a drying  room 
to  hang  up  clothes  in.  She  had  not  a twentieth  part 
of  lamps  to  light  the  house;  and  the  roads  were  such 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a day  to  return  a single  visit 
in  the  city. — (Letter  of  Mrs.  Adams,  p.  384). 

These  facts,  kept  in  mind,  will  go  far  towards  ex- 


plaining the  very  scant  ceremonial  used  on  the  oc- 
casion. C.  F.  R. 

St.  Louis,  February,  1885. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  February  25,  1885. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory. 

Dear  Sir:  A good  deal  of  interest,  for  local  rea- 
sons, has  arisen  in  this  region  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  word  Yondota.  Is  or  is  it  not  a French 
corruption  of  Wyandotte  ? I should  be  greatly  ob- 
liged if,  through  the  offices  of  your  valuable  journal, 
a satisfactory  answer  could  be  found  for  this  question. 

Respectfully, 

F.  D.  Jermain. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  MAGAZINE  OF  WESTERN 

History: 

Dear  Sir  : — I herewith  enclose  the  following  cor- 
respondence relating  to  Lord  Dunmore’s  expedition 
to  the  Ohio  country  in  1774,  which  I think  will  in- 
terest your  readers: 

REPORT  OF  LORD  DUNMORE. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  ) 
London,  November  17,  1884.  j 

Sir  : 

I am  directed  by  the  minister  to  acknowlege  the 
reception  of  your  letter  of  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo, 
and  to  acquaint  you  that  he  immediately  caused  in- 
quiry to  be  made  at  the  public  record  office  respect- 
ing the  report  for  which  you  ask. 

I enclose  herewith  a copy  of  the  answer  which 
has  just  been  received,  and  by  which  you  will  see  that 
no  such  report  can  be  found,  with  an  abstract  from 
the  State  papers  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  White. 

Asst.  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Charles  Whittlesey,  Esq. 

1305  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ENCLOSURES : 

Mr.  Lainsbury  to  Mr.  White,  November  12,  1884. 

(Copy.)  Public  Record  Office,  1 

November  12,  1884.  j 
To  Henry  White,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  Legation. 

Dear  Sir  : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  tenth  inst. , in  refer- 
ence to  a report  of  the  adjutant  of  Lord  Dunmore's 
expedition  against  the  Indians  (with  enclosures  here- 
with returned)  I have  to  inform  you  that  I have 
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made  a careful  search  through  our  Colonial  State 
Papers,  but  do  not  find  that  any  such  report  was  en- 
closed by  Governor  Lord  Dunmore  in  his  despatch 
of  December  24, 1774,  to  Secretary  Lord  Dartmouth, 
wherein  the  governor  of  Virginia  himself  reports 
the  success  of  his  expedition  against  the  Indians.  I 
haye  the  pleasure  to  enclose  an  extract  from  said  re- 
port, from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Dunmore 
does  not  enclose  any  other  report  of  the  action  of 
the  tenth  of  October,  1774. 

Your  obed’t  servant, 

H.  Noel. 

State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  American  and  West 
Indies,  Vol  213  : 

(No.  23.) 

Williamsburg,  December  24,  1774. 
Governor  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  to  Secretary  the 

Earl  of  Dartmouth  : 

I determined,  therefore,  to  go  down  the  Ohio  ; but 
I thought  it  prudent  to  take  a force  which  might  ef- 
fect our  purpose  if  our  negotiations  failed,  and  I col- 
lected from  the  militia  of  the  neighboring  counties 
about  twelve  hundred  men  to  take  with  me,  sending 
orders  to  a Colonel  Lewis  to  march  with  as  many 
more  of  the  militia  of  the  southern  counties  across 
the  country,  to  join  me  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Kanhaway,  the  place  I appointed  to  meet  the  Indi- 
ans at.  I passed  down  this  river  with  this  body  of 
men,  and  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  at  the  stated 
time.  The  day  after,  some  of  our  friends,  the  Dela- 
wares, arrived  according  to  their  promise,  but  they 
brought  us  the  disagreeable  information  that  the 
Shawanoes  would  listen  to  no  terms,  and  were  re- 
solved to  prosecute  their  designs  against  the  people 
of  Virginia.  The  Delawares,  notwithstanding,  re- 
mained steady  in  their  attachment ; and  their  chief, 
Captain  White  Eyes,  offered  me  the  assistance  of 
himself  and  whole  tribe  ; but  apprehending  evil  ef- 
fects from  the  jealousy  of,  and  natural  dislike  in  our 
people  to  all  Indians,  I accepted  only  of  him  and 
two  or  three  others,  and  I received  great  service 
from  the  faithfulness,  the  firmness  and  remarkable 
good  understanding  of  White  Eyes. 

Colonel  Lewis  not  joining  me  and  being  unwilling 
to  increase  the  expense  of  the  country  by  delay,  and 
from  the  accounts  we  had  of  the  numbers  of  the  In- 
dians, judging  the  force  I had  with  me  sufficient  to 
defeat  them  and  destroy  their  towns  in  case  they 
should  refuse  the  offers  of  peace,  and,  after  sending 
orders  to  follow  me  to  a place  I appointed  near  the 
Indian  settlements,  I crossed  the  Ohio  and  proceed- 
ed to  theShawances’  towns,  in  which  march  one  of  our 
detached  parties  encountered  another  body  of  Indi- 
ans lying  in  ambush,  of  whom  they  killed  six  or  eight 
and  took  sixteen  prisoners.  When  we  came  up  to 
the  towns  we  found  them  deserted,  and  that  the 
main  body  of  Indians,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  five 
hundred,  had  some  time  before  gone  off  towards  the 
Ohio,  and  we  soon  learnt  that  they  had  crossed  that 
river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  with 
the  design  of  attacking  the  corps  under  Colonel 


Lewis.  In  effect  this  body,  in  their  route  to  join  me, 
was  encamped  within  a mile  of  the  conflux  of  these 
two  rivers,  and  near  the  place  where  the  Indians 
crossed,  who  were  discovered  by  two  men,  one  of 
whom  they  killed,  of  Colonel  Lewis’  corps,  at  break 
of  day  the  tenth  of  October.  Colonel  Lewis,  upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  their  being  advanced  to  with- 
in half  a mile  of  his  camp,  ordered  out  three  hun- 
dred men  in  two  divisions,  who,  upon  their  approach, 
were  immediately  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  a 
very  warm  engagement  ensued.  Colonel  Lewis  found 
it  necessary  to  reinforce  the  divisions  first  sent  o ut, 
which  (without  the  main  body  of  the  corps  having 
engaged)  obliged  the  Indians  to  retire  after  an  action 
which  lasted  till  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  a little  skirmishing  till  night,  under  the  favor  of 
which  the  Indians  repassed  the  river  and  escaped. 
Colonel  Lewis  lost  on  his  side  his  brother  and  two 
other  colonels  of  militia,  men  of  character  and  some 
condition  in  their  countries,  and  forty-six  men  killed 
and  about  eighty  men  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
Indians,  by  their  accounts,  amounted  to  about  thirty 
killed  and  some  wounded.  The  event  of  this  action 
proving  very  different  from  what  the  Indians  had 
promised  themselves,  they  at  once  resolved  to  make 
no  farther  efforts  aganist  a power  they  saw  so  far 
superior  to  theirs,  but  determined  to  throw  themselves 
upon  our  mercy,  and,  with  the  greatest  expedition, 
they  came  in  search  of  the  body  with  which  they 
knew  I marched,  and  found  me  near  their  own  town 
the  day  after  I got  there.  They  presently  made 
known  their  intentions,  and  I admitted  them  to  a 
conference,  wherein  all  our  differences  were  settled. 
The  terms  of  our  reconiliation  were,  briefly,  that  the 
Indians  should  deliver  up  all  prisoners  without  re- 
serve ; that  they  should  restore  all  horses  and  other 
valuable  effects  which  they  had  carried  off ; that  they 
should  not  hunt  on  our  side  of  the  Ohio,  nor  molest 
any  boats  passing  thereupon  ; that  they  shouid  prom- 
ise to  agree  to  such  regulations  for  their  trade  with 
our  people  as  should  be  hereafter  dictated  by  the 
king’s  instructions,  and  that  they  should  deliver  into 
our  hands  certain  hostages,  to  be  kept  by  us  until  we 
were  convinced  of  their  sincere  intention  to  adhere 
to  all  the  articles.  The  Indians  finding,  contrary  to 
their  expections,  no  punishment  likely  to  follow, 
agreed  to  everything  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and 
gave  the  most  solemn  assurance  of  their  quiet  and 
peaceable  deportment  in  the  future  ; and  in  return  I 
gave  them  every  promise  of  protection  and  good 
treatment  on  our  side. 

Note. — When  Lord  Dunmore  went  on  board  of 
the  man-of-war,  in  the  James  River,  to  escape 
from  the  colonies,  he  probably  took  his  papers  to 
England.  They  have  not  been  found  in  Virginia. 
The  above  reliable  extract  brings  to  light  new  histori- 
cal facts,  among  others  that  the  rendezvous  of  the 
two  columns  was  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Kan- 
awha, now  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  and  not  at 
the  Great  Kanawha  (Point  Pleasantj^ywhere  the 
engagement  took  place.  The  expedition  to  the 
Scioto  towns  was  an  after  consideration. 

Charles  Whittlesey. 
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Chicago  Historical  Society. — A quarterly 
meeting  of  this  Society,  was  held  January  20,  1884. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  the  president,  occupied 
the  chair. 

Hon.  Mark  Skinner  announced  the  death  of  Rev. 
William  Barry,  the  founder  of  the  Society  in  1856, 
and  he  submitted  eulogistic  resolutions  on  the  life 
and  character  of  the  deceased.  The  resolutions 
were  adopted  and  a request  was  made  that  a portrait 
of  Mr.  Barry,  in  oil,  be  procured  and  placed^n  the 
hall  of  the  Society. 

A resolution  was  also  adopted  asking  Ezra  B. 
McCogg,  Esq.,  an  old-time  friend  of  Mr.  Barry,  to 
prepare  and  deliver  at  some  future  meeting  of  the 
Society,  a biographical  memoir  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Ackerman  offered  a memorial  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Judge  Joseph  Gillespie, 
of  Edwardsville,  111.,  a corresponding  member  of  the 
Society,  which  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  Society  records. 

Hon.  William  Bross  read  a memorial  notice  of 
the  late  Thomas  H.  Armstrong,  the  secretary  and 
librarian  of  the  Society  from  1866  to  1869,  which 
was  adopted  and  placed  upon  the  records  of  the 
Society. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Burley,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Henry  D.  Gilpin  fund,  made  a report  showing  the 
whole  amountjreceived  from  the  estate,  since  1874,  to 
be  $49,527.21,  and  the  total  amount  now  on  hand, 
including  accumulated  interest,  $67,766.34. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Skinner,  the  portraits  of 
Isaac  N.  Arnold  and  Thomas  Hoyne.  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  Society,  were  asked  for  to  be 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  Society’s  hall. 

The  Chautauqua  Society  of  History  and 
Natural  Sciences  held  its  semi-annual  meeting 
at  Jamestown,  January  29.  In  the  absence  of  the 
president,  Mr.  S.  G.  Love,  the  vice-president,  Mr. 
W.  C.  J.  Hall,  presided.  Valuable  papers  were 
presented,  as  follows: 

J.  L.  Bilgbee,  “ Pioneer  Homes,”  a paper  descrip- 
tive of  the  method  of  construction,  the  material  used, 
the  indoor  appointment,  etc.,  of  the  log  cabins  of 
the  early  settlers — a valuable  paper. 


J.  M.  Edson,  Jr.,  read  a thoughtful  paper  on 
“The  Birds  of  Chautauqua  County.” 

Dr.  Waterhouse  gave  a series  of  microscopic  illus- 
trations, which  were  extremely  interesting. 

At  the  evening  session  Judge  Daniel  Sherman, 
who  in  an  official  capacity  has  been  brought  in  close 
contact  with  the  Indian,  and  has  had  exception- 
ally good  opportunities  for  studying  his  character, 
read  a most  interesting  and  comprehensive  paper  on 
“ The  Six  Nations.” 

W.  W.  Henderson,  the  secretary  of  the  Society, 
presented  a brief  but  well  considered  paper  upon 
‘ ‘ The  Beaver, " replete  with  valuable  information. 

Mr.  McKinstry  contributed  two  interesting  revo- 
lutionary incidents ; one  communicated  to  him 
several  years  since  by  an  old  resident  of  Pomfret, 
William  Wood,  once  when  a lad  a member  of  the 
body  guard  of  Washington  at  Newburg;  a personal 
reminiscence  of  Mrs.  Washington,  testifying  to  her 
general  kindly  bearing  toward  the  soldiery.  The 
other  was  an  interview  with  Gardner  Cleveland,  of 
Clymer,  in  1841.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  a revolution- 
ary soldier  under  Baron  Steuben,  and  told  many 
amusing  anecdotes  of  the  old  Prussian,  speaking  of 
the  baron’s  method  of  selecting  men  for  any  hazard- 
ous undertaking.  He  said  size  and  form  were  not 
taken  into  account.  The  men  were  required  to  file 
slowly  before  him  and  look  him  squarely  in  the  eye. 
If  they  could  thus  meet  his  steady,  piercing  look 
without  quailing  he  judged  them  sufficiently  cour- 
ageous. Mr.  Cleveland  had  seen  large  burly  men  set 
aside,  while  those  much  smaller  in  stature  would  be 
chosen. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  are  as  follows : A.  G. 
Love,  president ; W.  C.  J.  Hall,  vice-president ; W. 
W.  Henderson,  secretary. 


The  Kansas  Historical  Society. — This  Soci- 
ety held  its  ninth  annual  meeting  January  20,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  in  the  west  end  of  the  capital 
building.  The  following  gentlemen  were  present  : 
Chas.  Robinson,  Lawrence  ; J.  S.  Emery,  Lawrence  ; 
Milton  Reynolds,  Lawrence  ; John  Francis,  Topeka; 
S.  A.  Kingman,  Topeke  ; B.  F.  Simpson,  Paola  ; 
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Edward  Russell,  Lawrence  ; D.  W.  Wilder,  Hia- 
watha ; Sol.  Miller,  Troy  ; R.  Atkinson,  Ottawa  ; 
J.  B.  Abbott,  Johnson  county;  Prof.  Mohler,  Os- 
born county;  George  W.  Martin,  Junction  City; 
Ed.  Carroll,  Leavenworth  ; S.  N.  Wood,  Topeka  ; 
T.  D.  Thacher,  Topeka  ; P.  I.  Bonebrake,  Topeka. 
The  president,  Mr.  F.  P.  Baker,  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  meeting.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  corresponding  members  : Rev.  C. 
D.  Bradlee,  Brookline,  Mass.  ; Fred  Law  Olmstead, 
Brookline,  Mass.  ; Geo.  W.  Brown,  Rockford,  111.  ; 
Jno.  B.  Dunbar,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  ; Rev.  C.  F. 
Robertson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ; Henry  T Drowne,  New 
York  City  ; Ed.  A.  Lorenz,  West  Point,  N.  Y.  ; J. 
O.  Austin,  Providence,  R.  I.  ; Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Brooklyn  ; Thomas  Ewing,  Cincinnati ; R.  G.  Inger- 
soll,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  bound  volumes  added  to  the  library  during 
the  two  years  ending  January  20,  1885,  are  1,070  ; 
unbound  volumes  and  pamphlets,  3,719  ; volumes  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  1, 107  ; single  newspa- 
pers and  newspaper  cuttings  containing  special  his- 
torical material,  500  ; posters,  cards,  etc.,  121 ; maps, 
44  ; atlases,  3 ; manuscripts,  7,018  ; pictures,  143  ; 
miscellaneous  relics,  169  ; scrip,  currency,  etc,  102. 
From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  library 
additions  during  the  two  years,  of  books,  pamphlets 
and  newspaper  files,  number  5,896  volumes.  Of 
these,  5,480  have  been  procured  by  gift  and  416  by 
purchase.  The  total  of  the  library  at  the  present 
time  is  as  follows,  namely  : 5,523  bound  volumes  ; 

10,936  unbound  volumes  ; 3,632  bound  newspaper  files 
and  periodicals,  in  all  20,118  volnmes.  These  vol- 
umes are  in  much  the  larger  part  either  of  Kansas 
publications  or  those  relating  to  the  western  country, 
or  are  public  documents  and  scientific  publications  of 
the  government,  and  all  contain  historical,  documen- 
tary or  scientific  information  of  permanent  value. 

The  Society  has  secured  the  celebrated  cannon 
known  as  “old  Kickapoo,”  a relic  that  is  connected 
with  the  most  stirring  incidents  of  our  early  history. 
It  was  brought  to  Kansas  from  Missouri  by  the  Pro- 
Slavery  party,  and  was  presented  at  the  sacking  of 
Lawrence,  May  21,  1956.  It  was  subsequently  kept 
a}  Kickapoo,  in  Leavenworth  county,  in  the  care  of 
the  Kickapoo  Rangers.  It  was  present  at  the  polls 
at  that  place,  to  influence  the  vote  at  the  election 
under  the  Lecompton  Constitution  of  January  4. 
1858,  but  a night  or  two  after  that  it  was  captured  by 
Free  State  men  from  Leavenworth.  After  that  it 
remained  for  a time  in  concealment  at  Leavenworth 
and  Lawrence.  Subsequently  it  remained  in  the 


care  of  the  Turner’s  Society  at  Leavenworth,  during 
which  time  it  was  bursted  in  some  operation  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Leavenworth  coal  shaft.  From  Leav- 
enworth it  was  brought  to  Topeka  by  the  Society. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Society  for 
1855  : D.  R.  Anthony,  Leavenworth,  president ; 

B.  F.  Simpson,  Paola,  first  vice-president  ; S.  N. 
Wood,  Topeka,  second  vice-president  ; F.  G.  Ad- 
ams, Topeka,  secretary;  John  Frances,  Topeka, 
treasurer. 


The  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society. — The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  was  held 
February  11,  1885,  at  Wilkes  Barre,  Judge  Dana 
presiding.  Among  others  present  were  H.  Wright, 
S.  Reynolds,  A.  H.  McClintock,  W.  P.  Ryman, 
Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden,  Geo.  B.  Kulp,  Calvin  Parsons, 
Rev.  H.  L.  Jones,  Hon.  C.  A.  Miner,  Oliver  Hil- 
lard, Dr.  O.  F.  Harvey,  L.  C.  Paine,  G.  M.  Lewis, 
J.  G.  Wood,  Geo.  Loveland. 

The  annual  election  resulted  as  follows  : Trustees, 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Ingham,  Edward  P.  Darling,  Ralph 
D.  Lacoe,  Sheldon  Reynolds,  Harrison  Wright  ; 
President,  Hon.  E.  L.  Dana ; Vice  Presidents,  Dr. 
C.  F.  Ingham,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones,  Captain  Calvin 
Parsons,  Hon.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  ; Recording  Secre- 
tary, Harrison  Wright  ; Corresponding  Secretary, 
Sheldon  Reynolds  ; Treasurer,  A.  F.  Derr  ; Libra- 
rian, G.  Mortimer  Lewis  ; Assistant  Librarian,  A. 
H.  McClintock,  ; Curators — S.  Reynolds,  archaeol- 
ogy ; Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden,  numismatics ; Dr.  H. 
Wright,  mineralogy  ; R.  D.  Lacoe,  paleontology  ; 
Dr.  C.  F.  Ingham,  conchology  ; Meteorologist, 
Hon.  E.  L.  Dana;  Historiographer,  George  B.  Kulp. 

The  library  has  increased  1,236  during  the  year, 
besides  work^preliminary  to  the  preparation  of  a 
card  catalogue.  The  library  needs  more  room, 
more  pamphlet  cases,  and  more  personal  work  by 
members. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hayden  furnished  a detailed  summary 
of  the  7,285  coins  owned  by  the  Society.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds reported  on  the  work  which  had  been  done  in 
the  upper  Susquehanna  valley.  There  are  now  in 
the  cabinet  22  grooved  stone  axes,  15  tomahawks,  25 
celts,  43  skinning  knives,  77  chipped  flint  knives,  59 
perforators,  25  scrapers,  25  pestles,  12  prehistoric 
earthen  vessels,  135  net  sinkers,  155  spear  heads, 
2,400  arrowpoints,  5 flint  daggers,  17  grooved  stone 
club  heads,  20  pipes,  25  totems,  52  hand  hammers, 
2 strings  wampum,  4 paleolithic  implements,  besides 
lapstones,  crushers,  hoe  blades,  plummets,  discoidal 
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stones,  banner  stones,  contents  of  mounds,  and 
many  other  articles  that  would  unduly  extend  this 
list. 

Calvin  Parsons  gave  an  interesting  impromptu 
sketch  of  Old  Laurel  Run,  and  on  motion  he  was  in- 
vited to  prepare  a paper.  Hon.  Charles  A.  Miner 
was  invited  to  prepare  a paper  on  the  “Old  Mills  of 
Wyoming  Valley.” 

Judge  Dana  congratulated  the  Society,  which  he 
had  known  from  its  inception,  on  its  prosperous  con- 
dition and  its  promise  of  a bright  and  useful  future. 

MEMORIAL  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  WEST- 
ERN LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Western  Library  Association,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times, in  half  derision,  called  in  later  years,  the 
* * Coonskin  Library,  ” began  to  exist  in  what  is  now 
Ames  township,  in  Athens  county.  It  was  originated 
and  provision  made  for  the  purchase  of  books  in 
1801,  but  the  first  installment  of  books  was  not  pro- 
cured till  1803,  when  the  Association  was  duly  formu- 
lated and  the  stock  taken  by  the  members.  There 
was  great  difficulty  in  procuring  funds  with  which  to 
purchase  the  books.  “Some  of  the  settlers,”  says 
the  author  of  ‘ Walker’s  History  of  Athens  County,’ 

' * were  good  hunters,  and  there  being  a ready  market 
for  furs  and  skins,  which  were  bought  by  the  agents 
of  John  Jacob  Astor  and  others,  these  easily  paid 
their  subscriptions.  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  who  was 
soon  to  make  a trip  to  Boston  in  a wagon,  would 
take  the  furs  and  skins  intended  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  bring  back  the  books  in  return.  His 
trip  was  unavoidably  delayed  longer  than  he  ex- 
pected, but  in  the  summer  of  1803  he  went  to  Boston 
with  the  furs,  etc.,  with  which  he  purchased  the  first 
installment  of  books.  These  books  cost  seventy- 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing : 'Robertson’s  North  America,’  ‘Harris’ 
Encyclopaedia,’  four  volumes  ; 'Morse’s  Geography,  ’ 
two  volumes;  ‘Adams’  Truth  of  Religion,’  ‘Gold- 
smith’s Works,’ four  volumes;  ‘Evelina,’  two  vol- 
umes; ‘Children  of  the  Abbey,’ two  volumes;  ‘Blair’s 
Lectures,’  ‘Clark’s  Discourses,’  ‘ Ramsey’s  Ameri- 
can Revolution,’  two  volumes;  ‘Goldsmith’s  Ani- 
mated Nature,’  four  volumes  ; ‘ Playfair's  History  of 
Jacobinism,’  two  volumes  ; ‘George  Barnwell,’  ‘ Ca- 
milla,’three  volumes  ; ‘Beggar  Girl,’  three  volumes, 
and  some  others.  Later  purchases  included  ‘ Shakes- 
peare,’ ‘ Don  Quixote,’  ‘ Lock’s  Essays, ’ ‘Scottish 
Chiefs,’  ‘Josephus,’  ‘Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,’ 
‘Spectator,’  ‘Plutarch’s  Lives,  'Arabian  Nights,’ 

‘ Life  of  Washington,’  etc. 


On  the  second  of  February,  1804,  at  the  house  of 
Christopher  Herrold,  articles  of  association  were 
regularly  entered  into  for  the  government  of  the 
Library  Association.  The  amount  of  a share  was 
fixed  at  two  dollars  ^.nd  fifty  cents,  and  the  owner 
was  required  to  pay  in  for  the  use  of  the  library 
twenty-five  cents  additional  every  year  on  each  share. 
The  names  of  the  subscribers  to  the  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, with  the  number  of  shares  taken  bv  each, 
were  as  follows  : Ephraim  Cutler,  four  shares ; Jason 
Rice,  two  ; Silvanus  Ames,  two;  Benjamin  L.  Brown, 
one  ; Martin  Boyles,  one  ; Ezra  Green,  one  ; George 
Ewing,  one;  John  Brown,  Jr.,  one;  Josiah  True, 
one  ; George  Ewing,  J r. , one  ; Daniel  Weethee, 
two  ; Timothy  Wilkins,  two  ; Benjamin  Brown,  one; 
Samuel  Brown,  2d,  one  ; Samuel  Brown,  Sr.,  one  ; 
Simon  Converse,  one ; Christopher  Herrold,  one ; 
Edmund  Dorr,  one  ; George  Wolf,  one ; Nathan 
Woodbury,  one  ; Joshua  Wyatt,  one  ; George  Wal- 
ker, one ; Elijah  Hatch,  one ; Zebulon  Griffin,  one  ; 
Jehiel  Gregory,  one;  George  Castle,  one;  Samuel 
Brown,  one.  Among  the  subscribers  in  later  years 
appear  the  names  of  Ezra  Walker,  Othniel  Nye, 
Sally  Rice,  Lucy  Ames,  John  M.  Hibbard,  Seth 
Child,  Ebenezer  Champlin,  Amos  Linscott,  Elisha 
Lattimer,  Nehemiah  Gregory,  Thomas  Ewing,  Jason 
Rice,  Cyrus  Tuttle,  Pearly  Brown,  Robert  Fulton, 
R.  S.  Lovell,  Michael  Tippie  and  James  Pugsley. 

The  library  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist  as  such, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  other  more  modern 
sources  of  information.  The  charter  of  the  Associa- 
tion, granted  by  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1810,  has 
expired  by  non-user.  The  books  had  accumulated 
to  several  hundred  volumes— a considerable  library 
for  the ,,  place  and  period.  Many  years  later  it  was 
divided  and  part  taken  to  Dover  township  (where 
some  of  the  original  stockholders  lived),  where  it 
formed  the  nucleus  of  another  library,  which  was  in- 
corporated by  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  Decem- 
ber 21,  1830.  The  portion  retained  in  Ames  town- 
ship was  sold  by  the  shareholders,  in  the  year  i860 
or  1861,  to  Messrs.  J.  H.  Glazier,  A.  W.  Glazier 
and  E.  H.  Brawley,  and  they  afterwards  sold  it  to 
Hon.  W.  P.  Cutler,  of  Washington  county. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  effort  may  be  made  to 
redeem  these  old  historic  books,  such  of  them  as  can 
be  found,  and  place  them  in  proper  form  in  some 
secure  public  place.  The  worm-eaten  and  dilapi- 
dated volumesjare  intrinsically  of  little  value,  but 
they  are  priceless  as  mementos  of  the  past.  Who 
would  not  desire  to  see  the  identical  volumes  read 
and  re-read  by  Thomas  Ewing,  Bishop  Ames,  and 
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their  associates,  and  from  which  they  formed  their 
style,  and  from  which  they  drew  their  first  inspira- 
tions? The  marks  of  their  fingers  and  their  nota- 
tions in  the  margin  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  them. 
The  eyes  that  scanned  them  and  the  hands  that 
turned  their  pages  are  mouldering  in  the  dust,  but 
memory  can  recall  them  in  all  their  youthful  vigor 
and  fife.  Let  the  effort  be  made. 

The  simple  history  of  this  unpretending  Library 
Association  is  sufficient  to  challenge  the  admiration 
and  homage  of  every  true  American.  It  was  one  of 
the  springs  which  have  made  up  the  great  ocean  of 
our  State  and  national  prosperity.  These  pioneers 
came  to  their  chosen  place  of  abode  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  and  of  the  Constitution,  which  embodied 
them  both.  Their  descendants  are  now  counted  by 
the  hundreds,  and  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  States  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Their  proselytes — if  that  term 
may  be  so  applied — can  be  counted  by  the  thous- 
ands ; and  no  human  arithmetic  can  correctly  esti- 
mate the  influence  they  may  have  exerted  in  shaping 
the  destiny  of  the  country.  We  are  told  that  “every 
natural  fact  is  a symbol  of  some  spiritual  fact,  and, 
that  as  motion  is  propagated  throughout  all  space 
and  endures  through  all  time,  so  each  action  of  the 
mind  of  man  affects  the  spiritual  universe ; ” that 
‘ ‘ thus  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  the  sum  of  individual 
thoughts,  and  that  each  man  is  to  some  extent  the 
product  of  all  the  preceding  ages  of  the  race.”  If 
this  be  true,  what  an  incentive  to  virtue  and  the 
advancement  of  knowledge!  The  subjects  of  this 
memorial  seem  to  have  believed  in  its  truth.  They 
stand  before  the  world  as  men  and  women  who  lived 
for  others,  and  not  for  themselves.  They  made  duty 
their  supreme  rule  of  action  and  the  love  of  duty 
their  governing  motive.  They  lived  for  the  future 
rather  than  for  the  present.  They  trampled  their 
own  selfish  propensities  under  foot,  and  made  of 
them  stepping-stones  to  a higher  and  nobler  life. 
They  were  self-sacrificing,  conscientious  men, 

“ * * * * * combating 

Because  they  ought  to  combat : 

Conscious  that  to  find  in  martyrdom 
The  stamp  and  signet  of  a noble  life 
Is  all  the  science  that  mankind  can  reach.” 

It  is  to  such  men  that  the  world  is  debtor  for  what- 
ever is  truly  good  and  great  in  human  affairs,  and  to 
such  that  we  must  look  for  our  upward  march  in  the 
future.  The  lives  of  these  patriots  is  a lesson — a 
lesson  that  cannot  be  studied  without  profit.  They 


teach  us  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things. 
They  teach  us  simplicity  of  life  and  the  honorable- 
ness of  labor,  and  are,  in  these  respects,  in  startling 
contrast  with  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
. present  age.  But  above  all,  they  teach  us  the  value 
of  a life  well  spent.  Their  lives,  like  the  lives  of  all 
good  men,  remind  us : 

\ 

“We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

This  library  is  one  of  the  footprints  of  these  pioneers. 

It  will  hardly  be  considered  invidious  to  single  out 
the  names  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  among 
these  men,  and  speak  of  them  individually.  In 
doing  so,  however,  it  must  be  said  that,  with  no 
great  number  of  exceptions,  they  were  all  men  of 
high  character  for  intelligence,  morality  and  patriot- 
ism, and  that  many  of  them  were  distinguished  by 
civil  and  military  services  in  the  country. 

George  Ewing  was  a native  of  Salem,  New  Jersey. 
He  entered  the  Continental  army  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  served  with  credit  as 
lieutenant  during  its  whole  course.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  the  eminent 
jurist  and  statesman,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Ohio  bar  for  half  a century,  and  who  made  his  mark 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Cabinet. 

Silvanus  Ames  was  the  father  of  the  late  Bishop 
Ames,  a magnate  and  ardent  worker  in  that  church, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal,  which  has,  perhaps,  done 
more  to  promote  civilization  and  morality  in  the 
pioneer  settlements  of  the  northwest  than  any  other 
agency  whatever. 

Benjamin  Brown  was  a captain  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution ; was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bunker’s 
Hill,  and  served  in  the  army  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  was  the  father  of  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown,  of  Athens, 
a graduate  of  the  Ohio  University,  now  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  late  a Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  a member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  present  Constitution  of  Ohio.  Benjamin  Brown 
was  also  the  father  of  the  late  General  John  Brown, 
for  many  years  a prominent  citizen  of  Athens,  who 
died  March  29,  1876,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

But  a new  phase  of  the  history  of  this  library  is 
opened  up  when  we  come  to  mention  the  name  of 
Ephraim  Cutler,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  owner 
of  most  of  the  land  on  which  the  settlement  was 
made,  and  to  have  been  a leading  spirit  in  the  enter- 
prise. He  was  a member  of  the  convention  which 
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framed  the  Ohio  Constitution  of  1802,  and  his  son, 
the  present  William  P.  Cutler,  of  Marietta,  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  our  present 
Ohio  Constitution. 

Ephraim  Cutler  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Manasseh 
Cutler,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  a leading  spirit 
among  the  originators  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for 
the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  of 
the  Ohio  Company,  which  purchased  this  part  of  the 
territory.  No  history  of  the  Amestown  library,  or  of 
any  other  library  in  the  northwest,  would  be  com- 
plete without  something  of  the  history  of  Dr.  Ma- 
nasseh Cutler.  The  very  mention  of  his  name  carries 
the  real  history  of  the  library  back  to  a period  ante- 
dating the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  Library  Association  was 
but  an  outgrowth  of  that  ordinance — a step  taken  to 
carry  its  wise  and  beneficial  purposes  into  execution. 
That  ordinance,  the  cession  by  Virginia,  the  purchase 
by  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  formation  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  libraries  like  this,  are  one  in  spirit  and 
conception  equally  as  Pharaoh’s  dreams  were  one. 
They  all  had  their  real  birth  in  the  wise  and  prophetic 
minds  of  a small  group  of  philanthropists  of  New 
England  and  New  Jersey,  and  a central  figure  in  that 
group  was  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler.  If  it  be  true  that 
Jefferson  wrote  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  is  de- 
nied, it  is  equally  true,  figuratively  speaking,  that 
Manasseh  Cutler  and  his  coadjutors  guided  his  hand 
while  he  wrote.  Whoever  wrote  it  was  the  mere 
amanuensis,  as  it  were,  of  Manasseh  Cutler.  It  was, 
in  a moral  sense,  his  work,  written,  reported  by  the 
committee  and  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
under  his  inspiration  and  influence. 

Manasseh  Cutler  has  justly  been  called  "the  father 
of  the  Ohio  Company,”  and  "the  father  of  the  Ohio 
University  ; ” and  it  is  a mere  enlargement  of  the 
thought  to  call  him  " the  father  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.”  The  ordinance  was  adopted  on  the  thirteenth 
of  July,  1787,  and  the  grant  to  the  Ohio  Company 
was  made  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month. 

The  essential  and  efficient  elements  of  the  ordih- 
ance  are  contained  in  the  single  provision  : "Relig- 

ion, morality  and  knowledge  being  essential  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged.” In  this  single  provision  is  embodied  the  true 
foundation  of  national  greatness.  No  wonder  that 
our  march  of  empire  since  1787  has  been  westward. 
It  is  because  we  have  marched  under  this  banner. 
Here  is  the  germ  of  the  riches,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  great  northwest,  nay,  of  the 


whole  country.  It  is  to  the  authors  of  this  wise  and 
far-reaching  provision  that  these  northwestern  States, 
and  especially  our  own  Ohio,  are  indebted  for  what- 
ever is  high  and  noble  in  the  character  of  their  peo- 
ple, valuable  in  theiy  surroundings,  or  bright  and 
promising  in  the  future  that  awaits  them.  Our  hum- 
ble little  library  was  but  one  of  the  early  outgrowths 
from  this  provision  of  the  Ordinance — a small  stream 
from  this  beneficent  fountain.  So  was  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, in  whose  charter  is  embodied  a copy  of  this 
provision,  and  whose  endowment,  by  a grant  of  two 
townships  of  land,  was  provided  for  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Ohio  Company,  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
immediately  followed  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance. 
That  ordinance  is  the  legitimate  parent  of  our  com- 
mon school  system,  which  has  been  in  force  in  Ohio 
ever  since  1825,  constantly  growing  in  usefulness  and 
in  public  estimation,  and  constantly  extending  itself 
into  the  surrounding  States.  Under  the  magic  of 
this  ordinance,  the  State  of  Ohio  has.  been  covered 
over  with  common  schools,  high  schools,  academies, 
colleges  and  public  and  private  libraries. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  faithfully  obeyed  the  behest 
of  this  ordinance.  She  has  at  all  times  made  edu- 
cation a primary  object  of  legislation.  The  result  is 
seen  in  the  high  stand  which  the  State  now  maintains. 
She  has  produced  a class  of  men  and  women  of  whom 
no  State  need  be  ashamed.  She  has  built  fifty  thou- 
sand school-houses,  and  has  expended  two  hundred 
millions  of  public  money  in  common  school  educa- 
tion. She  has  built  more  than  ten  thousand  churches, 
and  has  organized  and  put  in  successful  operation 
numerous  academies,  colleges  and  libraries,  which 
are  scattered  all  over  the  State,  and  which  bring  in- 
struction to  the  doors  of  the  people.  Since  1802  the 
State  has  added  nearly  three  millions  to  her  popula- 
tion, besides  studding  the  newer  States  and  territories 
with  her  emigrants.  Within  that  period  she  has  re- 
deemed twenty-two  million  acres  of  land  from  the 
wilderness,  and  converted  them  into  farms,  gardens, 
villages  and  cities.  She  has  constructed  a thorough 
system  of  canals,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles 
in  length,  traversing  the  State  in  nearly  all  directions, 
and  these  canals,  having  served  their  day  and  pur- 
pose, have  been  superseded  by  seven  thousand  miles 
of  railroads,  which  bring  commerce  and  travel  almost 
to  every  man’s  door.  All  this  has  been  accomplished 
within  a life-time.  Men  are  still  alive  who  aided  in 
its  beginnings,  and  who  are  now  witnesses  of  the  fact 
that  the  results  have  .outrun  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine. 

An  indispensable  element  in  any  complete  system 
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of  education  is  the  library.  It  reaches  the  adult  as 
well  as  the  minor.  It  is  a cheap  method  of  instruc- 
tion, and  available  at  times  and  places  where  other 
modes  are  impracticable. 

The  history  of  the  library,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  memorial,  is  an  instance  and  a standing  proof 
of  the  value  of  that  method.  The  light  of  that  li- 
brary has  shone  all  around  it  and  is  still  shining. 
The  traces  of  its  influence  are  visible  in  the  surround- 
ing community,  and  it  has  to  a great  extent  given 
tone  and  character  to  that  community.  Its  remote 
causes  are  still  in  operation,  verifying  the  saying  of 
the  poet,  that  * * Tongues  of  dead  men  are  not  lost.” 
and,  that  “Thought  kindles  as  it  flies.” 

The  multiplication  of  libraries,  lectures  and  histor- 
ical and  pioneer  societies,  will  always  be  found  to  be 
an  evidence  of  culture — moral  as  well  as  intellectual.. 
The  civilization  of  a community  can  almost  as  accu- 
rately be  gauged  by  these  as  you  can  gauge  the 
weather  by  the  thermometer. 

On  the  shelves  of  a single  library  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  we  are  told  that  there  were  counted 
two  hundred  and  forty  volumes  and  pamphlets,  “con- 
nected simply  with  the  local  history  of  townships  and 
counties  in  that  State,”  and  that  the  whole  number 
of  such  volumes  and  pamphlets  in  that  library  were 
“vastly  greater  than  that.” 

There  is  a wise  middle  course  between  the  blind 
and  indiscriminate  worship  of  ancestry  observed  by 
the  Chinese  and  that  total  neglect  and  forgetfulness 
of  the  past  which  characterizes  the  savage.  Good 
men  and  their  good  deeds  should  ever  be  held  up 
before  the  eyes  of  posterity  for  their  reverence  and 
imitation,  and  the  names  of  bad  men  and  their  bad 
deeds  should  be  execrated  and  forgotten.  If  this  be 
true,  as  it  surely  is,  then  the  Western  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  its  founders  are  eminently  deserving  of  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

A.  G.  Brown. 

Athens,  Ohio. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT 
OF  OHIO,  1788-1888. 

April  7,  1788,  a band  of  pioneers  moored  their  ves- 
sel— the  “Mayflower” — on  the  bank  of  the  Muskin- 
gum, near  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  and  here, 
like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  1620,  founded  the  first 
English  settlement  in  the  great  northwest.  The 
Marietta  settlement  is  to  Ohio  what  Plymouth  is  to 
Massachusetts.  April  7,  1888,  a centennial  celebra- 


tion, participated  in  by  every  resident  of  Ohio,  should 
be  celebrated.  We  are  glad  to  inform  our  readers 
that  a movement  is  now  inaugurated  at  Columbus, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  that  will  bring  this  matter  to  a 
successful  issue. 

That  association  has  prepared,  and  is  now  sending 
to  all  parts  of  Ohio,  a circular  fully  explaining  its 
action.  The  society  is  desirous  of  securing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  interested  in  his- 
torical questions,  and  of  all  societies  who  may  have 
for  their  objects  the  advancement  of  the  antiquarian 
and  civil  history  of  Ohio.  All  such  who  apply  to 
Mr.  A.  A.  Graham,  secretary  of  the  State  society, 
will  receive  full  information. 

The  circular  issued  by  the  State  association  says, 
among  other  things  : 

In  1787  was  passed  the  famous  ordinance  guaran- 
teeing freedom  forever  to  the  great  northwest,  of 
which  Ohio  forms  an  integral  part,  and  which  was 
the  first  State  organized  under  that  “ Constitution  of 
Liberty.”  Younger  States  in  the  “ territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio  ” are  moving  in  the  matter  of  a 
centennial  celebration  of  that  important  event.  Shall 
not,  and  should  not,  Ohio  take  the  lead?  One  year 
after  this  ordinance  was  passed  a band  of  pioneers 
came  down  the  Ohio  in  the  “ Mayflower,”  anchored 
their  vessel  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river, 
and  here,  x^pril  7,  1788,  was  made  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  of  our  State.  The  centennial  of  this 
event  will  soon  occur.  Shall  not  a proper  celebra- 
tion perpetuate  its  memory  ? 

There  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  in  the 
State  Capitol,  during  the  second  week  of  March, 
beginning  Thursday,  the  twelfth,  a convention  of 
all  those  interested  in  the  history  of  Ohio,  and  who 
may  wish  to  join  or  co-operate  with  such  an  associa- 
tion. We  wish  to  see  at  this  convention  representa- 
tives from  every  part  of  Ohio. 

The  objects  of  the  association  may  be  briefly  out- 
lined as  follows  : 

1.  To  bring  together  all  those  interested  in  these 
questions. 

2.  To  hold  stated  meetings  for  the  advancement 
of  these  and  kindred  subjects  by  all  laudable  efforts 
on  its  part. 

3.  To  collect  and  arrange  relics,  and  to  publish 
material  relating  to  the  archaeological  and  civil  his- 
tory of  Ohio. 

4.  To  maintain  a depository  of  archaeological  and 
historical  relics  ; to  preserve  manuscripts,  pamph- 
lets, papers,  books,  paintings,  and  all  other  historical 
material,  and  to  do  such  other  acts  as  may  tend  to 
enhance  the  study  of  history. 

We  are  satisfied  our  readers  will  take  an  interest  in 
these  questions  which  are  of  such  vital  importance 
to  all.  We  shall  be  glad  on  our  part  to  aid  the 
movement  to  the  extent  of  our  ability. 
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Reminiscences  of  the  Early  Judges,  Courts 

amd  Members  of  the  Bar  of  Ohio.  An  ad- 
dress before  the  State  Bar  Association,  Columbus, 

December  26,  1883.  By  Hon.  Henry  B.  Curtis. 

Columbus  : Ohio  Law  Publishing  Company,  1884. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  attained  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five 
years,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Ohio  bar  covers  a 
period  of  nearly  three  score  years  and  ten.  When  a 
man  of  his  years,  experience,  wisdom  and  attain- 
ments rises  to  speak,  his  auditors  listen  with  breath- 
less interest  and  attention.  Quitting  his  father's 
farm  in  1817,  he  served  as  deputy  clerk  in  the  su- 
preme and  common  pleas  courts  of  Knox  county 
for  three  years,  an  excellent  preparatory  school  for  a 
young  man  destined  to  the  bar.  Examined  by  Judges 
Hitchcock  and  Pease,  at  Newark.  Ohio,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  chosen  profession  December  9,  1822. 
Mr.  Curtis  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  December  9,  1872,  on  which  occasion  he 
gave  a reception  and  supper  to  his  brethren.  We 
quote  from  these  “Reminiscences”  as  follows  : 

With  the  exception  of  Judge  Spalding,  of  Cleve- 
land, who  was  admitted,  he  has  told  me,  in  1816,  I 
believe  I am  the  oldest  lawyer  in  commission  at  this 
time  in  the  State.  A few,  perhaps,  are  my  seniors 
in  years,  but  came  to  the  profession  at  a later  age. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  at  the  early 
period  to  which  I have  referred,  were  Peter  Hitch- 
cock, Calvin  Pease,  Jacob  Burnet  and  Joshua  Col- 
lett. Each  had  peculiar  and  distinctive  characteris- 
tics. Hitchcock  arid  Burnet  were,  perhaps,  most 
profound  in  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  former  of 
clear  conceptions  of  the  justice  and  equity  of  the 
side  his  convictions  led  him  to  espouse,  unbending 
and  unconciliatory.  Hence  he  was  generally  re- 
garded as  pretty  hard  on  young  lawyers.  On  the 
other  hand,  Judge  Burnet,  with  equal  learning  and 
discriminating  powers  in  the  legal  questions  presented 
for  his  consideration  and  decision,  commended  him- 
self to  the  bar  generally  for  his  amiable  and  court- 
eous manners,  and  especially  to  young  members,  for 
whose  embarrassment  in  their  early  efforts  he  was 
ever  most  considerate.  Judge  Pease  was  of  most 
jovial  temperament,  of  ready  wit,  and  enjoyed  a joke 
in  delivering  an  opinion  from  the  bench  or  from  the 
forum.  Following  the  judges  above  named  were 
Justices  Sherman,  Wright,  Lane,  Wood,  Spalding 
and  others,  whose  services  seem  to  me  so  recent  that 
their  characteristics  and  generous  qualities  are  yet 
well  known  and  remembered  by  most  of  my  legal 


brethren  of  the  present  day,  and  need  not  be  further 
mentioned. 

My  early  practice  was  chiefly  limited  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Knox,  Licking  and  Richland;  later,  embrac- 
ing other  and  adjacent  counties.  It  was  the  custom 
to  follow  the  courts  in  their  terms  for  the  several 
counties  of  their  circuit ; so  that,  substantially,  the 
same  bar  would  be  in  attendance  at  courts  distant 
from  others  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles.  We  traveled 
on  horseback,  over  very  bad  roads,  sometimes  mid- 
leg deep  of  mud,  or  underlaid  with  the  traditional 
“corduroy  bridge.”  Our  personal  riding  gear,  the 
saddle-bags  stuffed  with  a few  changes  of  lighter 
apparel,  often  our  law  books  ; our  legs  protected  by 
“spatter-dashes,”  more  commonly  called  “leggins,” 
and  our  whole  person  covered  with  a camlet,  or 
Scotch  plaid  cloak  ; we  were  prepared  to  meet  what- 
ever weather  befel  us. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  of  the  rude 
and  primitive  character  of  the  civilization  of  the 
period,  and  organization  and  conduct  of  the  courts, 
there  was  any  less  legal' learning  or  talent  on  the 
bench  or  at  the  bar  than  the  present  period  gives. 
On  the  contrary,  there  were  among  those  mentioned, 
giants  of  intellect,  men  of  profound  learning  in  the 
principles  of  the  common  law,  of  great  power  in 
oratory  and  discriminating  legal  acumen.  Many  of 
the  older  class  of  the  profession  had  received  their 
education  in  the  eastern  schools  of  learning,  and 
brought  with  them  to  our  then  young  State,  abilities 
which  had  been  cultivated  under  more  favored 
opportunities  in  the  east.  Our  libraries  were  small 
and  made  up  chiefly  of  English  authorities,  and  our 
practice  and  system  of  pleadings  conformed  to  the 
common  law  rules  and  precedents. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  meeting  together  at 
some  favorite  “tavern”  (such  as  was  the  name  in 
those  days),  the  genial  members  of  the  profession, 
coming  from  different  counties,  would  be  likely  to 
greet  each  other  with  more  than  ordinary  warmth 
and  delight.  We  were  generally  thrown  together  in 
one  common,  large  sitting  room,  and  frequently,  in 
a large  degree,  in  a like  sleeping  room.  Thus  con- 
versations and  amusements  would  become  common 
through  the  whole  circle.  The  profession  was  rather 
exclusive,  and  generally  protected  by  the  kind  land- 
lord from  outside  intrusion.  Hence,  returning  to 
our  hotel  after  the  quarrels  and  contests  of  the  court 
room,  and  refreshed  by  a supper  now  not  often  seen, 
we  gathered  in  our  big  parlor,  perhaps  around  a 
large,  brightly-burning  log  fire,  and  were  ready  for 
anecdotes,  jokes  and  songs,  as  the  evening  and  the 
spirits  of  the  party  might  invite. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  these  con- 
vivial scenes  were  inspired  by  drinking.  It  is  true 
that  to  take  a cocktail  or  other  glass  of  liquor  was 
not,  in  those  days,  regarded  as  evidence  of  inebriety; 
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yet  in  all  these  times  of  which  I speak,  with  one 
single  unhappy  exception,  I cannot  recall  a single 
instance  of  drunkenness  on  these  occasions,  or  excess 
of  indulgence  in  that  vice.  At  Mount  Vernon  and 
Mansfield,  songs  and  stories  predominated.  Spang- 
ler, Goddard  and  others  would  hold  the  older  mem- 
bers spell  bound  with  their  fine  voices  in  Tom 
Moore’s  Melodies,  or  Orris  Parrish  wake  the  echoes, 
with  a chorus  from  all  the  voices,  in 

“ The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a wolf  on  the  fold 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold,” 
and  other  like  exhilarating  songs. 

Speaking  of  Parrish , I may  remark  that  he  was  a 
man  of  a high  order  of  forensic  oratory ; more  dis- 
tinguished as  a jury  lawyer  than  on  a demurrer.  In 
his  bursts  of  eloquence  and  fervid  declamation,  he 
would  hold,  in  most  earnest  attention,  the  jury  and 
audience ; and  woe  be  to  the  party  against  whom  he 
permitted  the  freedom  of  his  abuse.  In  one  instance 
at  the  Mansfield  court,  when  he  had  the  closing 
speech  for  a young  female  client,  in  a slander  case, 
and  his  vials  of  wrath  against  the  defendant  being 
full  to  overflowing,  as  his  turn  approached,  he  pri- 
vately requested  the  presiding  judge  (we  then  had 
associates)  on  some  excuse  to  leave  the  bench  when 
he  would  get  into  the  warmth  of  his  speech.  The 
judge,  smiling  quietly,  assented  and,  at  the  proper 
time,  retired  from  the  bench,  leaving,  for  a few 
moments,  the  unlearned  associates  to  preside  over 
the  proceedings.  Parrish  took  his  opportunity,  and 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a small  pistol,  as  evidence 
of  his  ability  to  defend  himself  from  any  personal 
assault  he  might  provoke  from  the  sturdy  defendant 
sitting  in  front  of  him,  he  turned  from  the  jury  and 
apostrophized  the  defendant,  addressing  him  by 
name  ann  pouring  down  upon  his  head  and  shamed 
face  the  most  denunciatory  anathemas  and  personal 
abuse  his  fertile  mind  could  invent,  or  the  free  voca- 
bulary of  the  English  language  admit  of.  This  epi- 
sode was  about  disposed  of  when  the  judge  resumed 
his  seat,  and  the  orator  closed  his  speech  with  one  of 
his  grand  and  felicitous  perorations.  Lane,  J.,  gave 
the  law  of  the  case  to  the  jury,  who,  after  a short 
deliberation,  retured  with  a verdict  of  exemplary 
damages  for  the  plaintiff. 

On  one  occasion,  a little  before  my  admission  to 
the  bar,  on  a cold  day  in  May,  in  which  snow  and 
rain  contested  for  predominance,  I accompanied  the 
party  of  lawyers  on  their  way  to  the  Norwalk  court. 
There  were  present  of  the  party  Charles  R.  Sherman, 
William  Stanbery,  Hosmer  Curtis  and  Samuel  Mott. 
We  made  Trucksville,  a small  hamlet  twelve  miles 
north  of  Mansfield,  the  first  day.  The  little  log 
tavern  looked  dreary  and  inhospitable,  and  we  were 
all  very  wet  and  cold.  There  was  a large  fireplace 
in  a back  sitting  room,  and  a pile  of  wood  near  the 
front  door.  Some  of  the  party  seized  the  axe  and 
lustily  applied  themselves  to  cutting  the  sticks  to 
suitable  lengths,  and  others  to  carrying  in  and  build- 
ing a roaring  fire.  It  will  be  remembered  by  some 
of  the  older  members  of  the  association  that  Judge 
Sherman,  who  was  ever  the  life  and  animation  of 
whatever  company  he  fell  into,  had,  comparatively,  a 
very  long  nose.  It  happened  that  a stranger  guest, 
who  had  arrived  a little  before  us,  had  a like  facial 
characteristic.  In  the  process  of  passing  out,  and  in 


the  cheerful  labor  of  building  the  fire,  the  two  met  in 
the  doorway.  The  stranger,  instantly  seizing  his 
own  nose  and  turning  it  to  one  side,  said  : “ Now 
you  can  pass  !”  None  enjoyed  the  wit  of  the  joke 
better  than  Sherman  himself.  In  our  journeying 
the  following  day,  Mott’s  horse  got  his  foot  fast  in  a 
“corduroy,”  and,  falling,  tumbled  the  redoubtable 
“colonel”  his  full  length  into  the  cold,  slimy  and 
stagnant  water.  Completely  soaked,  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  at  a cabin  on  the  wayside  to  dry  off.  At 
Norwalk  there  was  no  tavern.  We  found  stables  for 
our  horses  and  a lunch  at  a rustic  table  under  a tem- 
porary shed,  improvised  for  the  accommodation  of 
persons  attending  court  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  court  was  the  first  held  in  Norwalk,  then 
lately  chosen  as  the  spot  for  the  county  seat.  Two 
Indians  were  indicted,  at  this  first  term,  for  robbing 
and  killing  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Spicer,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county’s  jurisdiction,  then  extend- 
ing to  the  State  line.  I well  remember  the  stolidity 
that  sat  upon  the  faces  of  the  Indians  as  Lane,  then 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county,  read  the  several 
formal  counts  of  the  long  indictment,  and  the  same 
were  interpreted  to  them.  They  w'ere  afterward  con- 
victed and  hung. 

Judge  Tod,  father  of  our  late  war  governor,  was 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  court — a most  genial  and 
hilarious  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  At  the  ad- 
journment of  the  court  the  judge,  and  all  the  foreign 
members  of  the  bar,  walked  about  two  miles  to  the 
comfortable  farm-house  and  home  of  the  Underhills, 
who  hospitably  opened  their  house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  “the  court,”  which  phrase  was  always 
understood  to  include  the  lawyers.  Whittlesey, 
Foote,  Lee  and  others  from  Cleveland,  or  other 
parts  of  the  “ Reserve ; ” Cooke,  from  Sandusky 
City  (“Ogontz”),  and  some  others  added  to  our 
party,  filled  the  old  double-log  farm-house  pretty 
full.  Beds  were  improvised  on  the  floor,  and  with 
big  log  fires,  our  comfort  was  very  well  assured. 
The  evenings  were  spent  in  characteristic  jovial 
style.  To  add  to  the  variety,  a “ charge  ” was  made 
against  Chief  Justice  “Lee”  (as  he  was  called,  for 
almost  all  the  lawyers  had  a titled,  and  a court  was 
organized  for  his  trial.  After  hearing  the  charge  and 
evidence,  and  sundry  arguments  of  counsel  full  of 
wit  and  fun,  the  court  held  the  unlucky  defendant 
guilty  and  assessed  the  grog  against  him  for  the  next 
day. 

I was  present  at  the  great  trial  of  Jacob  Shafer  in 
the  Licking  common  pleas  in  1824.  The  defendant 
was  a man  of  considerable  wealth  and  of  good  re- 
spectability. He  had  objected  to  his  neighbor  erect- 
ing a party  fence,  claiming  that,  as  being  set,  it 
invaded  his  premises,  and,  to  enforce  his  objections, 
brought  a gun  with  him.  Words  and  acts  followed, 
and  he  shot  the  man.  Shafer  was  indicted  for  mur- 
der. The  counsel  employed  for  the  defense  were 
William  Stanbery,  Thomas  Ewing  and  Philemon 
Beecher,  than  whom  no  abler  lawyers  could  probably 
have  been  selected  in  the  State.  They  were  giants 
at  the  bar.  The  case  occupied  many  days,  and  the 
arguments  for  the  defense  were  submitted  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  : Ewing  summed  up  the  evidence  in 
detail,  and,  in  the  most  clear  and  logical  manner,  so 
presented  all  the  facts  as  to  enforce  his  deductions 
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with  greatest  power.  He  was  followed  by  Stanbery, 
who  dwelt  wholly  upon  the  law  of  the  case,  and,  in 
an  able  speech,  distinguished  for  its  force  and  author- 
ity, asserted  the  justification  of  the  defendant  in  the 
act  committed  ; or,  at  least,  his  innocency  of  the 
crime  of  murder.  General  Beecher  closed  the  argu- 
ments for  the  defense  by  a masterly  and  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  dwelt  wholly  upon  the  motives 
of  human  actions,  deducting  from  the  philosophy  of 
the  case  and  its  moral  principles  the  utter  absence  of 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  commit  crime. 
The  defendant  was  convicted  of  manslaughter.  The 
case  was  distinguished  chiefly  for  the  extraordinary 
talent  it  called  forth  in  the  defense.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Ewing  was  just  rising  in  eminence,  and  his  able 
speech  measurably  fixed  his  high  position  at  the  bar. 

The  appointment  by  the  legislature  of  Charles  R. 
Sherman  to  the  supreme  bench,  was  an  event  hailed 
by  the  bar  of  Central  Ohio  with  great  delight.  Few 
lawyers  were  ever  more  beloved  by  their  brethren. 
His  remarkably  genial,  social  temperament,  united 
with  a fine  voice  and  a happy  talent  of  speech,  had 
won  him  an  enviable  position  at  the  bar,  and  but  for 
his  early  death,  which  occurred  in  1829,  he  would 
have  become  Equally  distinguished  as  a jurist. 

About  the  same  time,  perhaps  by  the  same  legisla- 
ture which  elevated  Sherman  to  the  bench,  Thomas 
Ewing  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
How  we  missed  his  genial  face  and  noble  bearing  in 
all  our  social  bar  meetings  ! Or  more  especially  in 
the  contests  and  ring  of  battle  in  the  common  pleas 
courts ! In  the  meantime  Henry  Stanbery  and 
Hocking  Hunter  had  grown  into  power  ; the  one  as 
the  most  accomplished  lawyer,  at  all  points,  of  the 
age  ; the  other,  solid,  logical,  true. 

At  one  of  the  early  terms  of  court  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, after  Ewing  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  senate,  in 
one  of  our  usual  hilarious  gatherings  on  the  coming 
together  of  the  scattered  members  of  the  bar  of  our 
circuit,  the  conversation  naturally  turned  on  Ewing, 
whose  absence  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  him  con- 
spicuous to  our  minds.  Some  one  said  : “ We  must 
write  him  a letter.”  Another  said:  “Let  it  be  in 
rhyme,  and  set  Dave  Spangler  at  it.”  “ Very  well,” 
said  Spangler;  “ I will  try  my  hand,  and  the  rest  of 
you  must  help.”  And  so  Spangler,  the  following 
morning,  produced  his  letter,  with  sundry  additions 
contributed  by  Goddard  and  others ; and  being 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  bar  present,  was 
sent  to  our  honorable  senator,  in  token  of  our  com- 
mon remembrance  of  him.  The  following  stanzas 
may  be  taken  as  a sample  of  the  whole  letter  : * 

“ Dear  Thomas  Ewing,  our  friend  and  brother, 

In  spite  of  mud  and  wind  and  weather, 

We  all  are  here,  right  snug  together, 

At  Plummer’s  inn, 

To  talk  of  scenes  bygone  forever, 

Alas  ! how  soon. 

“ Old  Hosmer  Curtis  came  to  town, 

Harry  and  Warden,  Hall  and  Brown  ; 

Stanbery’ s not  here — his  wife  being  down — 

And  in  the  straw, 

But  Hocking  Hunter  wears  his  gown, 

And  pleads  the  law. 

“ The  cause  on  hand  is  one  of  slander, 

The  charge — that  plaintiff  stole  a gander, 

Which  from  defendant’s  barn  did  wander 


To  plaintifF s house. 

The  plaintiff s name  is  Robert  Lander, 
Defendant’s,  Crouse. 

“ J-e-s-s-e  S-e-v-e-r-e  is  on  the  jury, 

Judge  Harper’s  in  a d 1 of  a fury, 

The  room’s  as  hot  as  e’er  old  Drury 
On  GarricUs  night. 

The  atmosphere  may  kill  or  cure  ye, 

Stop  ! here’s  a fight ! ” * * * 


‘The  Money-Makers.'  A social  parable.  New 

York  : D.  Appleton  & Co.  1885. 

The  publishers  announce  that  this  book  is  an  in- 
tended reply  to  ‘The  Bread-Winners.’  It  is  difficult  to 
see  in  what  respect  it  can  be  said  to  bear  this  charac- 
ter. The  aim  of  ‘The  Bread-Winners’  is  to  describe, 
for  public  execration  the  most  odious  types  of  char- 
acter which  may  be  found  allied  to  the  working 
classes.  The  chief  personages  of  that  story — Miss 
Matchin,  Offit  and  Bott — are  not  laboring  people, 
but  represent  a class  who  despise  all  labor  and  labor- 
ers, and  who  are  at  war  with  their  environment. 
Unfit  for  mental,  and  despising  physical  work,  they 
employ  their  slight  equipment  of  brains  and  ener- 
gies in  the  effort  to  array  the  working  classes  in  open 
and  violent  hostility  to  those  who  represent  not  capi- 
tal merely,  but  law  and  order.  Such  mischief 
makers  are  the  bane  of  society  and  the  real  working- 
man’s worst  enemy.  What  would  constitute  a reply 
to  a book  of  this  character?  Chiefly,  to  show  that, 
while  isolated  characters  like  Miss  Matchin  may  be 
found  among  the  daughters  of  workingmen,  she  in 
no  sense  represents  them,  but  is  wholly  for- 
eign to  them  ; to  show  that  such  types  of  char- 
acter as  are  portrayed  by  Offit  and  Bott  do 
not  exist  among  workingmen,  or,  if  they  do,  are 
not  to  be  classed  with  the  sons  of  toil,  but 
with  loafers,  rogues  and  blacklegs  ; to  show  the  value 
and  genuine  benefit  to  society  of  trades-unions  ; to 
point  out  in  what  respect  their  existence  subserves  a 
wholesome  purpose  ; to  show  how  the  poor  but 
honest  son  of  toil,  his  only  heritage  a sound  mind 
in  .a  sound  body,  a laudable  ambition  to  gain  knowl- 
edge, a brave  and  loyal  spirit,  bent  upon  being  some- 
thing more  than  one  of  the  common  herd  of  man- 
kind, may,  by  virtue  of  his  own  unaided  efforts,  be 
more  than  the  peer  of  Arthur  Farnham  in  bravery,  in 
manliness,  in  lofty  ideals — indeed,  in  all  the  noble 
characteristics  that  constitute  the  true  gentleman.  A 
book  of  this  sort,  ably  handled,  would  be  welcomed 
with  avidity.  A book  of  this  sort  ‘Money-Makers,’ 
is  not,  and  therefore  cannot  be  esteemed  a reply  to 
1 Bread-Winners.  ’ What  sort  of  a book  then  is 
‘Money-Makers?’  It  is  a book  evincing  at  many 
points  strong  writing,  at  many  others  bad  taste  in  the 
use  of  French  phrases,  and  at  all  points  lack  of  high 
moral  purpose.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  not  elevat- 
ing, the  execution  of  what  it  undertakes  is  feeble  and 
unskillful.  No  character  in  the  book  wins  a moiety 
of  our  admiration  except  Carew,  and  even  his  con- 
duct is  now  and  then  inconsistent  with  the  lofty  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  would  be  governed.  The  women 
of  the  book,  with  the  exception  of  Nellie  Grimstone, 
are  weak  creatures,  and  for  the  most  part  exceedingly 
repulsive.  The  author  may  well  wish  to  remain  un- 
known, while  the  publishers  deserve  rebuke  for  lend- 
ing to  the  book  their  reputable  imprint. 
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NO.  IV. 

THE  ATTEMPTS  MADE  TO  SEPARATE  THE  WEST  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  UNION. 

The  source  from  which  sprang  the  motive  for  the  next  attempt  at  the 
separating  of  the  west  from  the  Union  was  the  disappointed  ambition  of 
one  of  the  most  astute  and  daring  men  in  American  political  life.  That 
which  furnished  opportunity  and  hope  to  Burr,  or  any  other  adventurer, 
was  the  vast  stakes  that  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  boldest  schemer, 
in  the  largely  unsettled  but  fertile  regions  of  the  west,  the  remains  of 
prejudice  yet  existing  against  the  older  and  more  calculating  communities 
in  the  east,  and  the  lack  of  entire  national  and  social  homogeneity  arising 
from  distance  and  imperfect  communication.  All  this  caused  the  eyes  of 
disappointed  ambition  to  turn  for  more  hopeful  fields  of  exercise  to  the 
new  and  more  excitable  communities  in  the  west 
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In  the  general  election  of  1801.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Colonel  Burr  were 
found  to  have  received  the  same  number  of  electoral  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President.*  No  one  receiving  a majority  of  votes,  the  decision 
went  to  the  house  of  representatives.  It  was  evident  that  the  Repub- 
licans had  intended  their  votes  for  Mr.  Jefferson  for  President  and  Colonel 
Burr  for  Vice-President.  When,  however,  the  Federalists  despaired  of 
electing  their  candidate,  Mr.  Adams,  they,  in  considerable  numbers,  to- 
gether with  some  Republicans,  turned  to  Colonel  Burr,  and  voted  for  him 
for  President  against  Jefferson,  and  this  with  Burr’s  connivance.  The 
contest  was  prolonged  until  within  a few  days  of  the  time  of  the  inaugu- 
ration, when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  President  and  Colonel  Burr  Vice- 
President.  His  alleged  complottings  with  the  Federalists  in  this  contest 
to  seize  the  presidency  were  the  occasion  of  the  political  feudsj*  in  New 
York  which  resulted  in  the  duel  with  Alexander  Hamilton  July  n,  1804. 
After  Mr.  Hamilton’s  death,  Colonel  Burr  had  to  flee  before  the  intense 
popular  indignation,  and  was  for  a number  of  months  in  obscurity  in  the 
south.  He  returned  to  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1804-5,  and  took 
his  place  as  the  president  of  the  senate.  He  was,  however,  himself  aware 
that  from  the  odium  in  which  he  was  held  his  political  fortunes  were  at  an 
end.  His  term  as  Vice-President  closed  March  3,  1805,  but  he  left 
Washington  for  Philadelphia  before  the  close  of  the  session,  after  making 
a speech  of  farewell  which  moved  his  bitterest  opponents  to  tears. 

General  Wilkinson  was  in  Washington  at  the  time,  having  just  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Louisiana,^  with  residence  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  an 
old  friend  of  Burr.  They  had  fought  before  Quebec  together  in  1775. 
He  showed  great  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  former  comrade.  Wilk- 
inson commended  him  to  the  delegates  from  Louisiana  in  Washington, 
and  told  them  that  so  soon  as  Burr’s  vice-presidency  was  at  an  end  he 
would  go  to  Louisiana,  where  he  had  certain  projects ; adding  that  he  was 
a man  who  would  succeed  in  anything  that  he  would  undertake,  and, 
throwing  out  mysterious  hints,  asked  them  to  give  him  all  the  information 
in  their  power  respecting  that  country. 

He  also  expressed  to  Matthew  Lyon,  the  eccentric  member  from  Ken- 
tucky, originally  from  Vermont,  and  who  subsequently  came  out  to  Mis- 
souri, his  sorrow  that  a person  of  Burr’s  brilliant  abilities  was  about  to  be 
lost  to  public  life,  and  wondered  what  he  could  do.  Wilkinson  urged§  that 


* Davis,  Burr,  1 , 435. 
JBlennerhassett  Pap.,  p.  432. 


fHammond's  Polit.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  I.,  p.  131. 
#Wilk.  Mem.,  I.,  p.  273. 
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a foreign  mission  be  secured  for  him;  but  Lyon  assured  him  that  this 
would  be  impossible.  Lyon,  however,  suggested  that  he  might,  if  he 
took  the  right  steps  at  once,  be  returned  to  Congress  from  Tennessee. 
To  do  this,  however,  he  must  instantly  set  out  that  spring,  make  a resi- 
dence, and  begin  the  practice  of  law  in  Nashville,  and  during  the  summer 
let  his  friends  indicate  that  he  would  stand  for  Congress ; and  Mr.  Lyon 
thought  his  abilities  would,  in  the  fall,  secure  him  the  position,  and  his 
killing  of  Hamilton  would  be  found  to  have  done  him  no  injury.  Burr 
took  the  matter  up  leisurely,  allowed  himself  to  loiter  over  a project  for 
the  cutting  of  a canal  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  started  for  the  west,  went 
down  the  river,  stopped  at  Blennerhassett’s  island,  not  however  meeting 
the  owner,  as  he  was  not  at  home,  and  so  went  on  to  Louisville.  From 
thence  he  set  out  overland  for  Nashville,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Lex- 
ington, which  was  the  centre  of  a brilliant  social  life  and  of  political  influ- 
ence in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Lyon  assured  him  at  the  time  that,  on  account  of  his  delays,  his 
chance  for  being  elected  to  Congress  from  Tennessee  was  destroyed,  and 
stated  afterward  on  Burr’s  trial  that  there  seemed  much  mystery  in  his 
conduct,  and  he  suspected  projects  which  he  could  not  penetrate.  Burr’s 
arrival  and  stay  in  Nashville  were  an  ovation.  He  then  came  down  the 
Cumberland  river  to  Fort  Massac,  sixteen  miles  below  its  mouth  on  the 
Ohio.  Here  in  June  he  met  Wilkinson,  who  had  come  down  from 
St.  Louis  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  having  this  meeting  with  Burr, 
with  whom  he  had  had  for  several  years  a cipher  correspondence.  Wilkin- 
son furnished  him  with  an  elegant  barge,  with  sails  and  crew,  and  gave 
him  a letter  of  introduction  to  Daniel  Clark,  a wealthy  merchant  of  New 
Orleans,  and  Burr  went  down  the  river.*  In  his  note  Wilkinson  com- 
mended Burr  as  a persecuted  man,  who  had  a claim  on  his  services,  about 
whose  business  there  were  many  things  of  which  he  could  not  write,  and 
for  which  he  referred  him  to  Burr  in  person.  In  New  Orleans  Burr,  on 
account  of  the  eminent  position  he  had  held  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion, was  highly  honored,  dined  with  Governor  Claiborne  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  was  shown  many  other  attentions. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  view  of  subsequent  events,  that  Mr.  Clark,  to  whom 
Mr.  Burr  had  been  specially  commended,  within  two  months  of  Burr’s 
visit  set  out  on  a journey  to  Mexico,  with  regard  to  the  objects  and  results 
of  which  journey  he  wrote  after  his  return  to  Wilkinson : “I  have  been  to 


*Clark,  p.  1 19. 
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the  land  of  promise,  and  have  got  safe  from  it,  after  having  been  repre- 
sented as  a person  desirous  of  acquiring  information  about  its  strength, 
and  where  and  how  it  may  be  assailed  with  the  greatest  probability  of 
success.  At  a future  period  I shall  communicate  to  you  all  I have  picked 
up  there.”* 

Wilkinson  declared-)-  that  his  purpose  of  commending  Burr  to  Clark  was 
that,  since  the  expectation  of  election  in  Tennessee  was  at  an  end,  he  now 
desired  to  promote  Burr’s  election  to  Congress  from  Orleans,  or  his 
appointment  as  governor  in  place  of  Claiborne.  In  his  memoirs  he  com- 
plained that  while  he  was  thus  ingenuously  promoting  Colonel  Burr’s 
political  aspirations,  Burr  had  already,  while  keeping  him  in  ignorance, 
made  Clark  his  confederate  in  the  scheme  for  invading  Mexico,  and  had 
persuaded  Clark  that  himself  and  the  army  were  ready  to  unite  in  an  expe- 
dition against  that  country.  A letter  written  from  New  Orleans  during 
Burr’s  visit  asserts  that  the  common  rumor  there  was  that  a combination 
was  forming,  the  object  of  which  was  to  take  Louisiana  out  of  the  Union. 

After  a stay  of  some  weeks  in  New  Orleans,  Burr  went  to  Natchez,  and 
from  thence  to  Nashville,  Lexington,  Louisville,  and  from  thence  in  Sep- 
tember, 1805,  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  made  a visit  to  Wilkinson,  and  also 
went  with  him  to  St.  Charles.  Before  this,  Major  Seth  Hunt  stated 
that  Wilkinson,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,J  at  Kaskaskia,  in  return- 
ing from  his  meeting  with  Burr  at  Fort  Massac,  declared  to  him  that 
“he  was  engaged  in  a scheme  full  of  danger,  requiring  enterprise;  but,  if 
successful,  full  of  fortune  and  glory.”  §In  the  same  year  Wilkinson  wrote 
to  Colonel  McKee,  inquiring  whether  he  could  not  raise  a corps  of  cav- 
alry “to  follow  his  fortunes  to  Mexico.” 

At  this  time  also,  in  June,  and  after  his  interview  with  Burr  at  Massac, 
Wilkinson  assured  General  Adair,  senator  from  Tennessee,  that  Burr 
reckoned  on  him  in  his  project,  and  in  a letter,  marked  “private,”  asks 
Adair  to  meet  him,  and  he  will  tell  him  all,  and  that  “ they  must  have  a peep 
at  the  unknown  world  beyond  him.”||  Of  the  meaning  of  this  allusion 
perhaps  a hint  may  be  had  in  the  question  contained  in  Adair’s  reply, IF 
“ Pray,  how  far  is  it,  and  what  kind  of  a way,  from  St.  Louis  to  Santa  Fe, 
and  from  thence  to  Mexico?”  While  Wilkinson  protests  that  he  knows 
nothing  as  yet  of  any  confederacy,  he  declares  his  assurance  that  at  this 
time  Adair  was  connected  with  Burr’s  “sinister  project.” 


^Wilkinson,  Mem.  II.  App.  73. 
$Clark,  121. 


+Wilkinson,  II.,  p.  285. 
||Clark  I.,  120. 


£ Wilkinson  I,  p.  292-3. 
^[Wilkinson  II.,  App.  77. 
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As  the  result  of  his  conversations  during  Burr’s  stay  in  St.  Louis  in 
September,  1805,  Wilkinson  states  that  he  was  persuaded  that  Burr  had 
a scheme  in  hand,  but  that  he  did  not  know  of  its  treasonable  character, 
and  that  his  confidence  in  Burr  was  shaken.  In  Burr’s  trial,  subsequently, 
Wilkinson  declared  that  in  an  interview  in  St.  Louis,  Burr  stated  that  he 
had  “a  great  project  in  contemplation,  but  whether  it  was  authorized  by 
the  government  or  not  Burr  did  not  explain,  nor  did  he  inquire.”  The 
extreme  unlikelihood  of  this  statement  is  apparent.  General  Wilkinson 
and  Colonel  Burr  had  for  years  been  corresponding  intimately  in  cipher. 
Wilkinson  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  would  be  in  a 
position  to  know  what  projects  were  on  foot  by  the  government.  He 
knew,  moreover,  that  Burr  was  in  utter  antagonism  to  the  President. 


AARON  BURR. 


In  September  Burr  left  St.  Louis  for  the  east,  and  on  the  twenty-third 
was  at  Vincennes,  where  was  General  Harrison,  the  governor  of  the 
Northwestern  territory,  to  whom  Wilkinson  had  written  a letter  strongly 
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commending  Burr.  Colonel  Burr  wrote  back  from  there  to  Wilkinson, 
apparently  about  the  project  which  they  had  in  common:  “ I have  had  no 
conversation  on  the  subject  you  mentioned,  but  we  have  gone  round  about 
it,  and  there  is  every  evidence  of  good  will,  in  which  I have  entire  belief. 
There  is  probably  some  secret  embarrassment,  of  which  you  and  I are 
ignorant.  ”* 

Burr  went  on  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  between  which  places 
he  remained  until  August,  1806.  He  had  been  indicted,  in  1805,  by  the 
grand  jury  in  New  York  for  murder,  in  the  matter  of  Hamilton,  and  this 
had  been  stated  by  General  Adair  as  the  cause  of  his  going  west.  He 
had  influential  political  adherents  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  among 
whom  were  General  Dayton,  and  the  son  of  Matthew  Ogden,  of  New 
Jersey,  Samuel  Swarwout  and  Marinus  Willet,  of  New  York.  Among 
them  he  raised  an  amount  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  a large  tract  of 
land  on  the  Washita,  a branch  of  the  Red  river,  in  the  Louisiana  country, 
the  colonization  of  which  was  one  of  the  alternative  projects  which  he 
placed  before  his  friends.  Baron  Bastrop  had  secured  from  Spain  a 
concession  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Lynch 
had  bought  from  the  baron  six-tenths  of  this  tract,  the  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  which  purchase  was  drawing  to  its  close.  Colonel  Burr,  in 
July,  1806,  contracted  to  purchase  from  Mr.  Lynch  the  land,  and  was  to 
pay  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  did  pay  down  five  thousand.  Burr,  for 
this  purpose,  raised  among  his  friends  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  more 
was  forthcoming. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  writing  frequently  in  cipher  to  Wilkinson,  and 
Wilkinson  replied.  In  April,  1806,  he  wrote  to  Wilkinson:  “The  exe- 

cution of  our  project  is  postponed.  Want  of  water  in  the  Ohio  rendered 
the  movement  impracticable.  The  association  is  enlarged,  and  comprises 
all  that  Wilkinson  desires.  Confidence  limited  to  a few.  Although  this 
delay  is  irksome,  it  will  enable  us  to  move  with  more  certainty  and  dig- 
nity. Burr  will  be  throughout  United  States  this  summer.  ”j* 

General  Eaton,  who  had  recently  returned  from  operations  against  the 
pirates  of  Tripoli,  and  was  supposed  to  have  grievances  against  the  gov- 
ernment, because  of  its  failure  to  reimburse  him  for  advances  made  there, 
and  who  therefore  might  be  supposed  to  be  ready  to  entertain  propositions 
adverse  to  the  government,  testified];  in  the  trial  of  Burr  that  during  the 

* Wilkinson,  I.,  App.  82.  f Wilkinson,  II.,  App.  83. 

JBurr’s  trial,  I.,  p.  536.  Life  of  Eaton,  p.  391. 
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winter  of  1805-6,  Burr  informed  him  that  he  was  forming  a military  ex- 
pedition against  the  Spanish  provinces  to  the  southwest  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  had  a project  of  revolutionizing  the  territory  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  establishing  an  independent  empire  there;  New 
Orleans  to  be  the  capital,  and  himself  the  chief;  gathering  a military  force 
on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  carrying  conquest  to  Mexico.  He 
said  that  he  had  in  person  made  a tour  through  the  western  country  during 
the  previous  season  ; that  he  had  secured  to  his  interests  and  attached  to 
his  person  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the 
territory  of  Orleans;  that  he  had  inexhaustible  resources  and  funds;  that 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  would  act  with  him  and  be  reinforced  by  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  men  from  the  above  mentioned  states  and  territories. 
He  said  that  General  Wilkinson  would  be  the  commander,  and  Burr 
offered  Eaton  the  second  place.  He  said  that  Wilkinson  was  doubtful 
about  his  retention  of  his  present  position  and  desired  to  secure  a perma- 
nency with  him,  and  would  also  use  his  influence  with  the  army  on  the 
promise  to  it  of  double  pay  and  rations,  the  ambition  of  the  officers,  and 
the  prospect  of  plunder  and  military  achievements.  In  addition  to  the 
positive  assurances  that  Burr  said  he  had  of  assistance  and  cooperation,  he 
said  that  the  vast  extent  of  territory  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains  would,  with  its  offer  to  adventurers  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico,  bring  to  his  standard  volunteers  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union. 
The  line  of  separation  of  the  Union  was  to  be  drawn  by  the  Alleghanies. 
He  was  persuaded  that  he  had  secured  the  most  considerable  citizens  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  but  expressed  some  doubts  about  Ohio,  as  he 
thought  they  were  too  much  of  a plodding,  industrial  people  to  engage  in 
the  enterprise. 

Burr  had  three  plans  in  mind,*  and  was  restlessly  moving  about,  putting 
forward  one  or  the  other  projects,  as  he  found  persons  more  favorable  to 
one  or  the  other. 

First.  To  organize  the  restlessness  and  discontent  of  the  frontier  states 
and  territories,  and  to  separate  the  southwest  from  the  Union,  and  set  up 
an  independent  government,  with  its  capital  in  New  Orleans. 

Second.  In  conjunction  with  the  first,  to  enlist  recruits  and  make 
arrangements  for  an  expedition  against  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  provinces, 
especially  in  the  event  of  a war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which 
at  that  time  seemed  inevitable. 


*Amer.  State  Pap.  Miscel.  I.,  p.  468. 
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Third . In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  both  these  projects,  and  as  a 
means  to  commit  to  him  and  his  measures  irrevocably  those  who  would 
revolt  at  such  revolutionary  plans  as  the  foregoing,  the  purchase  and  col- 
onization of  the  tract  of  land  on  the  Washita  river. 

In  deciding  upon  his  course  he  was  driven  on  by  desperation  and  disap- 
pointed ambition.  He  gave  too  much  credit  to  the  declarations  of  a few 
partisan  leaders  who,  in  the  desire  to  serve  their  own  ends,  overstated  the 
restlessness  of  the  western  people.  He  made  no  proper  estimate  of  the 
simple,  law-abiding,  republican  habits  of  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  He  deceived  himself  as  to  the  conditional,  really  timid 
pledges  of  adherence  on  the  part  of  a few  men,  which  actually  were 
wholly  falsified  in  the  event.  And  yet  the  brilliant  audacity  and  versa- 
tility of  Burr,  in  spite  of  his  being  almost  alone  in  his  planning,  and  of  the 
popular  odium  and  social  isolation  in  which  he  was  held,  inspired  and  kept 
life  in  his  scheme  in  spite  of  its  desperation.  As  Wirt  said  afterward:  “Per- 
vading the  continent  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  he  draws  into  his 
plan,  by  every  allurement  which  he  can  contrive,  men  of  all  ranks  and 
descriptions.  To  youthful  ardor  he  presents  danger  and  glory ; to  ambi- 
tion, rank  and  titles  and  honors;  to  avarice,  the  mines  of  Mexico.  To  each 
person  whom  he  addresses  he  presents  the  object  adapted  to  his  taste.”* 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1806,  Mr.  Jefferson  saysf  that,  about  a 
month  before  that  time,  Burr  called  on  him  and,  reminding  him  that  Jef- 
ferson had,  some  five  years  before,  intimated  his  purpose  to  give  him  a 
high  position  if  he  had  not  been  elected  as  Vice-President,  told  him  that 
he  was  now  disengaged,  had  supported  his  administration,  could  do  him, 
if  he  chose,  great  harm,  and  was  willing  to  receive  from  him  a proposi- 
tion. J efferson  , says  that  he  replied  to  him  that  he  was  sensible  of  his 
talents,  but  that  he  must  be  aware  the  public  had  withdrawn  their  confi- 
dence from  him ; and  that  as  to  any  harm  Burr  could  inflict,  he  feared  no 
injury  which  Burr  could  do  him. 

In  May,  1806,  General  Wilkinson  was  ordered,  because  of  the  threat- 
ening character  of  the  relations  with  Spain,  to  send  all  his  available  force 
from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Adams,  now  Vicksburg.  He  did  so,  and  then 
ordered  them  up  the  Red  river  to  guard  the  western  frontier  of  the  United 
States  l along  the  river  Sabine.  The  order  from  the  war  department 
under  which  he  acted  simply  contemplated  the  placing  of  his  forces  at 
Fort  Adams,  guarding  New  Orleans,  and  then  from  there  maintaining 

*Burr’s  Trial,  II.,  p.  118.  + Jefferson's  Works,  ix,  208.  £ Wilkinson  I,  App.  87  and  90. 
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observations  eastward  in  Florida  and  westward  on  the  Sabine  river.*  The 
transportation  of  all  his  troops  to  the  remote  point  up  the  Red  river  was 
faulted  at  the  time  as  placing  his  force  out  of  reach  in  case  of  any  attack 
on  New  Orleans  by  an  expedition  under  Burr  coming  down  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Wilkinson  stated  before  the  grand  jury  afterward  in  Washing- 
ton that,  between  the  time  of  his  meeting  Burr  at  Massac  and  this  time, 
he  had  received  six  notes  from  him  in  cipher,  which  he  did  not  desire  to 
have  exposed  except  in  the  last  extremity,  f and  that  they  were  calculated 
to  inculpate  him  should  they  be  exposed.  Wilkinson  left  St.  Louis  to  join 
the  troops  down  the  Mississippi  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  and  reached 
Natchitoches,  on  the  Red  river,  on  the  twenty-second  of  September. 


HERMAN  BLENNERHASSETT. 


Burr  arrived  at  Blennerhassett’s  Island, J on  the  Ohio  river,  on  his  way 
west,  in  September,  1806.  Blennerhassett  was  an  Irish  gentleman,  a bar- 
rister of  literary  and  philosophical  tastes,  who  had  spent  too  much  of  his 

*Jeff.  Works,  V,  p.  25.  + Clark,  p.  117.  £ Blennerhassett  Pap.,  p.  126. 
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not  large  fortune  in  the  purchase,  eight  years  before,  and  adornment  of  an 
island  on  the  Ohio,  fourteen  miles  below  Marietta.  He  now  found  him- 
self wanting  in  ready  means,  and  willing  to  embark  in  the  southern  ven- 
ture, to  which  Burr  had  in  general  terms  invited  him,  unconscious  of  all 
that  it  involved.  A young  family  was  growing  up,  in  order  to  provide 
for  whom  he  was  ready  to  embark  on  the  vague  project  in  the  Louisiana 
country  which  Burr,  with  his  singular  power  of  fascination,  held  up  before 
him.  They  had  corresponded,  but  had  not  personally  met  until  this 
time,  Blennerhassett  having  been  absent  when  Burr  stopped  at  the  island 
in  May  of  the  previous  year. 

Burr  imparted  to  his  host,  with  some  reserve,  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orleans  and  Mississippi  territories 
were  disaffected  to  the  government  to  such  an  extent  that,  unless  early 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  it,  they  would  fling  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  any  foreign  power  which  should  pledge  itself  to  protect  them.  He 
declared  that,  in  such  an  event,  the  western  states  would  be  placed  in  a 
dilemma,  out  of  which  they  could  only  escape  by  an  eastern  or  western 
ascendancy  of  interests;  they  would  no  longer  consent  to  an  alliance,  but 
would  sever  themselves  from  the  Union.  He  said  that  the  separation  of 
the  western  from  the  Atlantic  states  was  no  new  project,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  daily  discussion  at  Washington,  and  that  so  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted were,  the  people  of  New  Orleans  with  the  conduct  of  the  adminis- 
tration— both  with  reference  to  themselves  and  to  Spanish  and  American 
affairs — that  he  expected  to  hear  of  the  beginning  of  a revolt  in  their  seiz- 
ing on  the  bank  and  custom  house,  and  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
revenues  and  forces  of  the  territory.  He  declared  that  he  had  been 
invited,  when  he.  was  in  New  Orleans,  to  become  the  leader  of  a society 
of  young  men  there,  who  had  taken  possession  of  a number  of  cannon 
belonging  to  the  French,  for  a Mexican  invasion. 

Blennerhassett  was  easily  drawn  into  the  project  which  Burr  had  in  hand. 
In  the  month  of  September  active  preparations  were  begun  for  the  con- 
templated expedition.  Contracts  were  given  out  for  the  construction  of 
fifteen  large  batteaux,  sufficient  to  convey  five  hundred  men,  and  a large 
keel  boat  for  the  transportation  of  provisions  and  arms,  for  the  most  of 
which  Blennerhassett  became  responsible.  While  this  work  was  going  on, 
Burr  visited  Marietta,  where  his  elegant  manners,  ready  address  and 
former  political  eminence  made  him  very  popular.  He  was  asked  to  drill 
some  troops.  He  visited  Chillicothe,  the  seat  of  government  in  Ohio, 
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and  so  passed  on  to  Cincinnati,  and  then  continued  his  journey  to  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  He  gave  out  that  his  expedition  had  the  approval  of  the 
government.  His  object  was  to  extend  his  acquaintance  and  enlist  re- 
cruits. To  these  he  promised  pay,  and  land  on  the  Washita. 

He  induced  Blennerhassett  to  write  for  the  Ohio  Gazette , published  at 
Marietta,  a series  of  essays,  the  design  of  which  was  to  show  the  perma- 
nent antagonism  between  the  commercial  interests  of  the  eastern  and 
western  states ; that  the  land  laws  were  invidious  and  unjust  to  western 
settlers;  that  the  western  people  had  paid  the  government  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a year,  and  had  received  nothing  in  return  for  it. 
On  such  considerations  he  based  the  conclusion  that  a separation  of 
the  eastern  and  western  states  was  necessary,  and  that  the  western  people 
should  positively  assert  themselves.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  at 
this  time,  before  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  the  writer  remarks: 
“It  will  forever  remain  impracticable  for  our  shipping  to  perform  a return 
voyage  against  the  currents  of  our  long  rivers.”  It  was  frequently  found 
best  then,  in  going  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati,  instead  of  going  up 
the  river,  to  go  around  outside  to  Baltimore,  and  then  travel  overland  to 
the  Ohio. 

Burr,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Theodosia,  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
Alston,  with  Blennerhassett,  went  in  October  to  Lexington,  which  was 
designated  as  the  point  of  rendezvous.  The  town  was  then  a central  point 
in  the  west,  and  society  was  the  most  polite  and  intelligent  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  The  oldest  and  best  families  in  the  south  were  represented 
there.  The  manner  of  the  reception  of  Burr  and  his  associates  in  Lex- 
ington, the  respect  shown,  the  generous  hospitality  extended,  flattered 
him  with  the  hope  of  the  popularity  of  the  movement,  a thorough  organ- 
ization of  which  was  immediately  begun.*  Burr  received  from  friends  in 
Lexington  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
projects.  In  order  to  quiet  alarm,  the  impression  was  given  out  that  the 
object  of  the  enterprise  was  simply  the  colonization  of  the  Bastrop  lands. 
Burr  had  brought  with  him  a portion  of  the  money  raised  in  the  east.  His 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Alston,  had  large  property  in  South  Carolina,  but  had  no 
ready  money;  and  so  Blennerhassett  had  to  join  his  personal  credit  with 
the  security  promised  him  on  Alston’s  estate,  in  order  to  procure  the 

eans  required. 

In  the  meantime  the  preparations  making  had  not  escaped  the  attention 


* Blennerhassett  Pap.,  p.  467. 
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of  the  government  at  Washington.*  Mr.  Madison,  the  secretary  of  state, 
directed  Mr.  John  Graham,  secretary  of  the  Orleans  territory,  to  ascertain 
and  report  the  facts.  He  learned  in  Lexington  that  Mr.  Burr  reported 
that  he  had  a credit  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  with  Daniel  Clark  of 
New  Orleans.  He  also  warned  the  governor  of  Ohio  of  the  treasonable 
designs  of  Burr  and  Blennerhassett  within  the  borders  of  the  state.  Burr, 
leaving  directions  for  the  completion  of  the  preparations,  and  for  Blenner- 
hassett to  join  him  with  his  force  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  went 
down  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  He  had  scarcely  landed  in  Kentucky  before 
Colonel  Daviess,  the  district  attorney,  on  the  third  of  November,  before  the 
federal  court,  denounced  the  conspiracy,  and  moved  for  a warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Burr  for  treasonable  practice.  Judge  Innis,  who,  with  Judge 
Sebastian,  John  Brown  and  General  Wilkinson,  had  been  during  the  summer 
denounced  by  the  Western  World , published  in  Frankfort,  as  intriguing 
with  Spain,  after  two  days  overruled  the  motion,  f 

Burr  appeared  in  court  and,  while  declaring  that  the  judge  had  treated 
the  matter  as  it  deserved,  said  that,  as  the  motion  might  be  renewed  in  his 
absence,  he  had  challenged  the  district  attorney  to  prove  his  charge.  He  re- 
tained Mr.  Clay,  then  a young  man,  as  one  of  his  counsel.  When  the  day  of 
trial  came,  the  attorney  found  that  he  could  not  procure  his  witnesses,  and 
the  grand  jury  returned  the  indictment  “not  a true  bill,”  and  completely 
exonerated  him.  The  result  greatly  added  to  Burr’s  popularity  in  the 
state.  Mr.  Clay  said  that,  before  appearing  for  Burr,  he  called  on  him  for 
a pledge  that  he  was  not  unlawfully  engaged,  which  he  gave.J  Mr.  Clay 
afterward  declared  that  Burr  had  lied.  He  met  Burr  for  the  first  time  after 
this  in  1815,  in  the  United  States  court  room  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Clay 
then  declined  to  give  to  Burr  his  hand,  because  of  the  deception  which 
had  been  practised  on  him.§ 

After  the  culmination  of  Burr’s  project,  the  Kentucky  legislature  insti- 
tuted an  inquiry  into  the  allegation  against  Judge  Sebastian,  that  he  had 
been  a pensioner  of  Spain  for  two  thousand  dollars  a year ; but  he,  to 
stifle  the  inquiry,  resigned  his  office,  but  not  before  a committee  had 
unanimously  reported  that  for  years  he  had  been  regularly  receiving  pay 
from  Spain. 

The  authorities  of  Ohio  moved  vigorously  in  consequence  of  the  inform- 
ation furnished  them  by  Graham.  The  militia  were  called  out,  and  pressed 
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upon  Blennerhassett  and  his  men  so  closely  that,  while  some  of  the  boats 
were  stopped  and  Blennerhassett  arrested,  the  latter  was  forcibly  released 
by  his  fellow  conspirators,  and  he  and  his  men  in  boats  left  the  island  and 
started  down  the  Ohio  at  midnight  of  the  tenth  of  December. 

In  order  to  lull  suspicion  and  to  add  to  his  resources,  Burr  had  been 
compelled  in  Washington  and  New  Orleans  to  assume  a double  part. 
To  the  Marquis  de  Yrujo,  the  Spanish  minister,  he  protested  that  his  pur- 
pose was  to  divide  the  American  Union.  This  was  a measure  highly 
agreeable  to  Spain.  The  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  was 
always  a hateful  thing.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  in  Louisiana  hoped  that 
the  separation  was  not  final  ;*  they  thought  that  they  would  recover  the 
territory  after  some  struggle  over  the  different  interpretations  of  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  concerning  boundaries.  Our  commerce  on  the  Mobile  and 
Tombigbee  rivers  was  harassed  by  arbitrary  duties  and  vexatious  searches. 
The  boundaries  of  Louisiana  on  the  line  of  the  Sabine  were  in  dispute. 
The  Choctaws  in  the  Mississippi  territory  were  incited  to  war  with  the 
United  States.  The  former  Spanish  governor,  Casa  Calvo,  and  the 
Intendante  stayed  on  in  New  Orleans  and  were  the  centre  of  cabals.  They 
were  told  by  Governor  Claiborne,  January  io,  1806,  that  they  must  leave 
the  territory.  In  consequence  they  were  greatly  offended,  f Yrujo  there- 
fore entered  heartily  into  Burr’s  plans  to  divide  the  Union,  and  visited  and 
advised  with  him.  He  offered  him  the  use  of  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
and  money  to  any  necessary  amount.  J 

On  the  other  hand,  to  Merry,  the  British  minister  to  Washington,  Burr 
represented  that  he  was  intending  to  proceed  against  Mexico,  and  as  such 
a measure  would  be  favorable  to  British  interests,  and  would  throw  the 
United  States  into  alliance  with  England  as  opposed  to  France  and  Spain, 
Burr  declared  that  he  had  from  Merry  the  pledge  that  the  British  fleet 
would  come  to* the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  help  him,  and  that 
Commodore  Truxton  had  gone  to  Jamaica  to  communicate,  on  the  part  of 
Burr,  with  the  British  commander.  Truxton  did  not  leave  Washington, 
however,  in  fact,  but  communicated  to  the  President  regularly  all  that  Burr 
said  to  him. 

On  the  eighth  of  October  General  Wilkinson  was  at  Natchitoches.  He 
had  written  to  Burr  in  cipher  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  asking  from  him 
a statement  of  his  designs.  On  this  day  there  came  to  him  Mr.  Swart- 
wout,  of  New  Jersey,  with  a letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  Burr,  and 
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another  letter  for  Colonel  Cushing,  the  second  in  command,  from  General 
Dayton.  He  said  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  and  had 
expected  to  find  the  army  at  Fort  Adams  on  the  Mississippi,  and  offered 
his  services  as  a volunteer.  The  next  morning  Wilkinson  told  Cushing 
that  Swartwout  had  brought  him  intelligence  of  an  enterprise  that  was  on 
foot  in  the  western  states,  inimical  to  the  United  States,  in  which  a great 
number  of  persons,  possessing  wealth,  popularity  and  talents,  were 
engaged  ; that  Colonel  Burr  was  at  the  head  of  it ; that  he  had  been  offered 
the  second  command,  and  that  the  army  was  reckoned  on  to  support  it. 
Wilkinson  bound  Cushing  to  secrecy  about  the  project  and  his  communi- 
cation. 

The  following  are  the  letters  thus  received,  all  in  cipher,  the  first  from 
Burr,  and  dated  July  22  :*  “ I have  at  length  obtained  funds  and  have  act- 
ually commenced.  The  eastern  detachments  from  different  points,  and 
under  different  pretenses,  will  rendezvous  on  the  Ohio  on  the  first  of 
November.  Everything  internal  and  external  favors  our  view — naval  pro- 
tection of  England  is  secured.  Truxton  is  going  to  Jamaica  to  arrange 
with  the  admiral  there,  and  will  meet  us  at  Mississippi.  It  will  be  a host 
of  choice  spirits.  Wilkinson  shall  be  second  to  Burr  only,  and  Wilkinson 
shall  dictate  the  rank  and  promotion  of  his  officers.  Burr  will  proceed 
westward  August  1,  never  to  return.  Send  forthwith  an  influential  friend 
with  whom  Burr  may  confer;  this  is  essential  to  concert  and  harmony  of 
movement.  Send  a list  of  all  persons  known  to  Wilkinson,  westward  of 
the  mountains,  who  could  be  useful,  with  a note  delineating  their  charac- 
ter. Our  project  is  brought  to  the  point  so  long  desired.  Burr’s  plan  is 
to  move  down  rapidly  from  the  falls  (of  the  Ohio)  on  the  fifteenth  of 
November  with  the  first  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  men  in  light  boats, 
now  constructing  for  that  purpose,  to  be  at  Natchez  between  the  fifth  and 
fifteenth  of  December,  there  to  meet  you ; then  to  deterrrfine  whether  to 
seize  or  pass  by  Baton  Rouge.  Send  an  answer;  draw  on  me  for  all 
expense.” 

The  next  two  letters  delivered  to  Wilkinson  were  written  by  General 
Dayton,  the  close  friend  of  Burr;  the  first  on  the  sixteenth  of  July: 
“ Everything  appears  to  have  conspired  to  prepare  the  train  for  a grand 
explosion;  are  you  also  ready?  As  you  are  said  to  have  removed  your 
headquarters  down  the  river,  you  can  retain  your  present  position  without 
suspicion,  until  your  friends  join  you  in  December  somewhere  on  the  river 
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Mississippi.  Under  the  auspices  of  Burr  and  Wilkinson  I shall  be  happy 
to  engage,  and  when  the  time  arrives  you  will  find  me  near  you.”  Eight 
days  after  this  Dayton  sought  to  bind  Wilkinson  fast  to  Burr’s  enterprise 
by  intimating  that  he  was  in  any  event  about  to  lose  his  position  in  the  army. 
He  wrote:  “It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  you  are  to  be  displaced  in 

next  session.  Jefferson  will  affect  to  yield  reluctantly  to  the  public  senti- 
ment, but  yield  he  will;  prepare  yourself  for  it;  you  know  the  rest.  You 
are  not  a man  to  despair,  or  even  despond,  especially  when  such  prospects 
offer  in  another  quarter.  Are  you  ready?  Wealth  and  glory.  Louisiana 
and  Mexico.  Receive  my  nephew  affectionately.” 

These  letters  came  to  Wilkinson  on  the  eighth  of  October,  but  a little 
more  than  a month  before  the  time  named  by  Burr  when  he  said  he  would 
be  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  with  his  force  coming  down  the  river.  Although 
it  would  seem  as  though  time  would  be  of  great  value,  and  that  he  would 
hastily  return  to  the  Mississippi  and  place  Fort  Adams  and  New  Orleans 
in  a condition  for  defence,  for  thirteen  days  Wilkinson  did  nothing  but 
engage  himself  with  the  small  force  of  Spaniards  on  the  Sabine,  and,  as  he 
says,  endeavor  to  draw  further  facts  out  of  Swartwout  about  the  expedi- 
tion.* His  delay  in  communicating  with  the  President  had  the  more  sig- 
nificance since  he  knew  that  the  route  of  the  messenger  overland  to  Wash- 
ington consumed  over  a month  at  best.  The  President  wrote  on  the  third 
of  January,  1807,  to  Wilkinson,  that  his  letter  of  November  12,  brought 
by  a special  messenger,  only  reached  him  on  the  day  before,  having  taken 
over  fifty  days  in  the  transit. f 

General  Wilkinson,  in  his  affidavit,  No.  81,  as  reported  to  congress, 
swore  that,  having  been  requested  by  Swartwout  to  write  to  Burr,  whom 
he  was  soon  to  meet,  he  declined  to  do  so.  It  was,  however,  extorted 
from  him  afterwards  in  the  examination  in  Richmond  that  he  did  write  a 
letter  to  Burr  from  Natchitoches,  that  it  was  sent  to  Natchez,  to  which 
place  he  followed,  recovered  it  and  destroyed  it.  J This  is  probably  the 
point  at  which,  after  long  uncertainty,  he  at  length  determined  to  give  up 
Burr  and  hold  to  the  government.  And  even  then  he  shaped  his  course 
in  such  a way  that,  if  he  discovered  that  Burr’s  project  caught  the  popular 
favor  and  was  likely  to  succeed,  he  might  not  be  found  to  be  committed 
irrevocably  against  it. 

Only  on  the  twenty-first  of  October  did  he  send  a message  to  the  Pres- 
ident ; and  even  then  he  did  not  send  the  letters  or  copies  of  them  which 
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he  had  received ; nor  did  he  in  a long  communication  mention  the  name 
of  Burr  as  connected  with  the  expedition.  While  the  letter  from  Burr 
can  hardly  fail  to  convince  one  that  Wilkinson  was  previously  informed  as 
to  the  conspiracy,  Wilkinson,  in  his  letter  to  the  President,  seems  intent 
upon  concealing  the  complicity  of  Burr.  He  declares  in  his  memoirs, 
that  even  yet  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  that  his  “long- 
loved friend,”  as  he  calls  him,  could  be  engaged  in  a treasonable  enter- 
prise.”* 

On  the  fifth  of  November  he  received  from  Dr.  Bollman,  of  New  Or- 
leans, a warm  friend  of  Burr,  copies  of  the  letters  of  Burr  and  Dayton, 
which,  for  further  certainty,  had  been  commanded  to  be  delivered  to  him. 
On  the  same  day  he  received  a letter  from  J.  D.  Donaldson,  of  Natchez, 
which  informed  him  that  a messenger  from  St.  Louis  had  just  made  known 
to  him  a plan,  with  permission  that  he  might  inform  the  general  of  it, 
that,  Wilkinson  said,  staggered  credulity.  It  was  that  there  was  an  expe- 
dition on  foot  to  revolutionize  the  western  country  which  was  matured 
and  ready  to  explode ; that  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Orleans  and  In- 
diana are  combined  to  declare  themselves  independent  on  the  fifteenth  of 
November.  It  was  added  that  an  accredited  agent  of  the  conspiracy  had 
approached  some  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  St.  Louis  and  asked 
them  to  join,  saying  that  if  money  was  necessary  it  might  be  commanded 
to  any  extent.  It  was  stated  that  the  persons  thus  applied  to  altogether 
refused  to  concur  in  any  such  plan,  and  that  it  would  be  only  superior 
force  that  would  dispense  with  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  The  fact  of  the  communication  of  this  project  in  St.  Louis  was 
asserted ; but,  it  was  added,  that  there  were  only  four  persons  in  St.  Louis 
privy  to  the  disclosure  made  by  the  secret  agent,  f 

It  was,  Wilkinson  says,  only  on  the  receipt  of  this  message  that  his 
mind,  not  even  persuaded  by  what  Swartwout  had  told  him,  and  the  let- 
ters brought  him,  was  convinced  that  there  was  a conspiracy,  and  that 
Burr  was  at  the  head  of  it.  It  was  only  on  the  twelfth  of  November, 
more  than  a month  after  the  receipt  of  the  letters  from  Burr,  that  Wilkin- 
son wrote  to  the  President,  sending  a copy  of  the  letters  which  he 
had  received  from  Burr  and  Dayton.  Even  then  he  sent  copies  which 
were,  as  he  himself  afterwards  confessed,  garbled,  with  important  changes 
made,  and  with  all  reference  in  them  to  Burr’s  previous  communications 
with  him  taken  out.  He  says  that  this  was  done  in  order  that  he  might 
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not  be  inculpated  with  him.  He  at  different  times  swore  that  one  and  the 
other  forms  of  this  important  letter  were  faithful  and  correct.  The  fact 
that  he  was  suspected  was  at  all  times  present  to  his  mind.  When  he  re- 
vealed to  Colonel  Cushing  the  substance  of  Burr’s  letter,  he  bade  him 
mark  the  date,  in  order  that  he  might,  if  called  on,  make  a statement 
afterward.  Colonel  Freeman,  the  commander  in  New  Orleans,  testified 
that  Wilkinson  put  before  him  the  rank  and  wealth  which  he  might  have 
if  he  would  side  with  Burr.  Governor  Mead,*  of  Mississippi,  wrote  to 
Governor  Claiborne,  of  Louisiana:  “If  Burr  passes  this  territory  with 

two  thousand  men,  I have  no  doubt  but  that  General  Wilkinson  will  be 
your  worst  enemy.  Be  on  your  guard  against  the  wily  general.  He  is 
not  much  better  than  Cataline.  Consider  him  as  a traitor,  and  act  as  if 
certain  thereof.”^  The  messenger  who  took  Wilkinson’s  letter  of 
November  12,  to  the  President  affirmed  that  the  first  question  which 
Jefferson  put  to  him  was:  “Is  Wilkinson  sound  in  this  business?” 

The  President,  on  his  receipt  of  Wilkinson’s  first  letter,  as  well  as  from 
information  gained  in  other  ways,  issued  his  proclamation!  against  the 
conspiracy  of  Burr  on  November  27,  1806,  in  which  he  warned  all  per- 
sons from  engaging  in  the  treasonable  expedition. 

After  Burr  had  secured  his  triumphal  acquittal  in  Frankfort,  about  the 
middle  of  December,  he  went  to  Nashville  to  gather  his  recruits ; but  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  was  now  pressing  hard  upon  him ; and, 
while  he  had  always  overrated  the  number  and  zeal  of  his  adherents,  this 
evidence  that  those  who  joined  him  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the 
opposition  of  the  government,  paralyzed  his  work.  The  President  after- 
ward declared§  his  judgment  that  the  first  blow  which  the  enterprise  re- 
ceived was  from  the  energy  of  Governor  Tiffin  at  Marietta,  and  that  the 
plot  was  crippled  by  the  activity  of  Ohio. 

Burr  went  down  the  Cumberland  river  with  only  two  boats,  although 
he  expected  a force  to  come  overland  from  Tennessee,  and  meet  him  on 
the  Mississippi  near  Natchez.  Burr  knew  thoroughly  the  condition  of 
the  road  from  Nashville  to  Bayou  Pierre,  the  point  on  the  Mississippi  near 
Natches,  where  the  force  was  to  rendezvous.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  De- 
cember Burr  joined  Blennerhassett,  ||  who  had  nine  boats,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberland ; and  they  all  proceeded  down  the  Mississippi.  Six  days 
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after  they  came  to  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  where  was  Lieutenant  Jackson  with 
a detachment  of  United  States  troops.  Burr  strove  to  induce  him  to  join 
them,  putting  before  him  in  strong  colors  what  brilliant  results  would  fol- 
low for  those  who  survived,  and  while  he  did  not  state  fully  what  his 
plans  were,  he  assured  him  that  they  were  honorable.  Jackson,  however, 
was  firm  in  refusing.  The  situation  for  Burr  had  now  become  desperate. 
Those  who  had  pledged  to  him  their  adherence  altogether  withdrew  on 
the  appearance  of  the  President’s  proclamation,  which  showed  the  law- 
lessness of  the  undertaking.  All  the  western  states  called  out  their 
militia,  and  the  most  rigid  measures  were  taken  all  along  the  Mississippi 
to  quell  the  expedition.  Burr  saw  that  he  must  destroy  all  the  military 
features  of  his  enterprise,  and  declare  that  it  was  only  intended  as  a col- 
onizing party  for  the  Washita  country.  Accordingly  one  night  he  ordered 
all  the  chests  of  arms  to  be  thrown  into  the  Mississippi  river. 

Burr  landed  at  Bayou  Pierre,  thirty  miles  above  Natchez,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi territory,  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1807.  On  the  seventeenth  he 
surrendered  himself  to  Cowles  Mead,  the  acting  governor,  * only  declaring 
his.  wish  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Wilkinson,  whom  he  called  a perfid- 
ious villain,  and  said  that  if  he  was  sacrificed  his  portfolio  would  prove  him 
to  be  a villain.  When  the  case  of  Burr  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  grand 
jury,  they  declared  that  there  was  no  evidence  against  him,  and,  pending 
his  request  to  be  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  and  hearing  that  in- 
stantly upon  his  release  he  was  to  be  arrested  again  by  the  governor,  he 
changed  his  clothes  and  escaped  across  the  country  eastward.  His  com- 
pany, in  the  meantime,  were  in  great  confusion,  and  with  no  money.  The 
leaders  were  arrested  by  the  United  States  authorities,  and  the  others 
scattered,  and  went  back  home. 

In  the  meantime  Wilkinson,  aroused  at  last  from  his  indecision,  seemed 
determined  by  a frenzied,  histrionicf  activity  against  Burr  to  conceal  his 
previous  complicity.  He  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  No- 
vember ordering  Fort  Adams  to  be  dismantled,  which  should  have  been 
rather  strengthened,  if,  as  he  declared  to  the  President,  seven  thousand  men 
were  coming  down  the  river  with  Burr.  He  made  requisition  on  Governor 
Mead  for  his  militia,  in  order  to  take  them  to  New  Orleans.  This,  how- 
ever was  refused  on  the  reasonable  ground  that  it  would  strip  the  country 
of  all  means  of  resistance.  He  arbitrarily  arrested  in  New  Orleans  those 
whom  he  suspected  of  complicity  with  Burr,  some  of  whom  could  give 
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very  damaging  evidence  against  himself;  and  with  the  force  of  the  army 
resisted  the  process  of  the  courts  for  their  release  under  the  habeas  corpus 
act. 

Burr  subsequently  declared  that  he  never  had  any  idea  of  dividing  the 
Union,  that  his  hopes  of  prospering  in  his  expedition  against  Mexico  had 
depended  upon  war  being  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  that 
this  expedition  was  defeated  by  the  death  of  Pitt  early  in  1806,  and  that 
Wilkinson  thereupon  lost  heart  in  the  project.  Wilkinson  confessed, 
however,  that  in  October  he  said  to  Swartwout  he  would  not  oppose 
Burr’s  expedition.* 

Burr  was  rearrested  on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1807,  in  northern 
Alabama,  traveling  with  a companion,  under  an  assumed  name,  endeavor- 
ing to  make  his  way  to  Pensacola,  then  under  the  king  of  Spain.  He 
was  charged  with  high  misdemeanor,  in  setting  on  foot  within  the  United 
States  a military  expedition  against  Spain,  a friendly  power;  and  also 
with  treason,  in  assembling  an  armed  force,  with  design  to  seize  New  Or- 
leans, to  revolutionize  the  territory  attached,  and  separate  the  western 
from  the  Atlantic  states.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Burr  could  be 
taken  through  the  country  as  a prisoner.  He  appealed  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities against  his  military  arrest.  The  ladies  everywhere  espoused  his 
cause,  and  children  were  named  after  him.f 

At  length  Burr  reached  Richmond,  Virginia,  where,  under  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  his  trial  began  on  the  seventeenth  of  August.  There  was  a 
brilliant  array  of  counsel  on  each  side.  Political  feeling  ran  at  that  time 
very  high,  and  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  Richmond  and  in 
Washington  over  the  progress  and  results  of  the  trial.  The  President 
was  a Republican,  and  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Burr.  The  Chief  Justice 
was  more  of  a Federalist,  and  was  scrupulously  exact  and,  some  thought, 
almost  timid,  in  his  rulings.  The  President  wrote  at  the  time  to  a friend : 
“The  Federalists  make  Burr’s  cause  their  own  and  exert  their  whole  influ- 
ence to  shield  him  from  punishment.  It  is  unfortunate  that  federalism  is 
still  predominant  in  our  judiciary  department,  which  is  consequently  in 
opposition  to  the  legislative  and  executive  branches,  and  is  able  to  baffle 
their  measures  often.  ”J 

Testimony  was  received  touching  Burr’s  conversations,  showing  his 
intent  before  overt  acts  began:  In  addition  to  the  evidence  given  by  Gen- 

eral Eaton,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  Colonel  Morgan  and  his 

*Clark,  p.  163.  f Pickett’s  His.  Alabama,  ad  loc.  $ Jefferson’s  Works,  V,  165. 
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son  testified  that  in  August,  1806,  Colonel  Burr  had,  at  their  house  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  declared  that,  in  less  than  five  years,  the  west 
would  be  totally  divided  from  the  Atlantic  states,  and  that  the  Alleghany 
mountains  would  be  the  line  of  division.  He  said  that  great  numbers 
were  not  necessary  to  execute  great  military  deeds;  all  that  was  wanted 
was  a leader  in  whom  they  could  place  confidence,  and  who,  they  believed, 
would  carry  them  through.  He  averred  that,  with  two  hundred  men,  he 
could  drive  congress,  with  the  President  at  its  head,  into  the  river  Poto- 
mac, and  that,  with  five  hundred  men,  he  could  take  possession  of  New 
York.* 

Evidence  was  also  received  concerning  the  transactions  on  Blennerhas- 
sett’s Island,  which,  however,  took  on  an  unmistakably  warlike  character 
only  after  Burr  had  left.  Long  arguments  were  heard  as  to  the  compe- 
tency of  other  evidence  which  was  offered.  At  length  the  court  ruled  f 
that  no  testimony  relative  to  the  conduct  and  declaration  of  the  prisoner 
elsewhere  and  subsequent  to  the  transactions  on  Blennerhassett’s  Island 
could  be  admitted,  because  such  testimony,  being  in  its  nature  corrobora- 
tive, and  incompetent  to  prove  th$  overt  act  in  itself,  was  irrelevant  until 
there  was  proof  had  of  the  overt  act  by  two  witnesses ; that  the  overt  act 
on  Blennerhassett’s  Island  was  proved,  but  the  presence  of  the  accused  was 
not  alleged ; that  his  presence  when  and  where  the  overt  act  was  commit- 
ted was  necessary.  In  consequence  of  this  ruling,  the  jury,  on  Septem- 
ber the  first,  1807,  found  that  Burr  was  not  proved  guilty  of  treason, 
under  the  indictment,  by  any  evidence  submitted  to  them. 

In  the  trial  for  misdemeanor,  Burr  was,  on  the  fifteenth  of  September, 
discharged,  because  the  evidence  sustaining  it  was,  under  the  former  ruling 
of  the  court,  excluded.  It  was  also  ruled  J (1)  that  the  declaration  of 
three  persons,  not  forming  a part  of  the  transaction,  and  not  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  accused,  is  not  to  be  received ; (2)  that  acts  of  accompli- 
ces, except  so  far  as  they  prove  the  character  and  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, cannot  be  taken  in  evidence ; (3)  that  acts  of  accomplices  in  another 
district,  even  though  they  constitute  substantial  cause  for  a prosecution, 
cannot  be  taken  in  evidence  unless  they  go  directly  to  prove  the  charges 
made  in  this  district ; (4)  that  legal  testimony  to  show  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  military,  and  destined  against  Spain,  is  to  be  received. 

Burr  was  accordingly  remanded  for  trial  to  Ohio,  where  the  offense  was 
said  to  have  been  committed ; but  no  further  proceedings  against  him  were 

•Burr's  Trial,  I,  p.  566.  + Burr’s  Trial,  I,  549.  ^Burr’s  Trial  (Robertson),  I,  539. 
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had.  Indignation  was  very  widely  expressed  at  the  result  of  the  trial. 
The  President  himself  wrote  thus  to  General  Wilkinson*  about  the  failure 
to  convict  Burr:  “The  scenes  which  have  been  enacted  at  Richmond  are 
such  as  have  never  before  been  exhibited  in  any  country  where  all  regard 
to  public  character  has  not  yet  been  thrown  off  They  are  equivalent  to 
a proclamation  of  impunity  to  every  traitorous  combination  which  may  be 
formed  to  destroy  the  Union.  However,  they  will  produce  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  which,  keeping  the  judges  independent  of  the 
Executive,  will  not  leave  them  so  of  the  nation.”  Burr  went  abroad 
directly  after  the  trial. 

The  case  of  Blennerhassett,  which  was  really  determined  by  the  result 
of  Burr’s  trial,  was  remanded  to  Ohio,  but  no  further  prosecution  fol- 
lowed. He  was  distressed  by  the  losses  which  he  had  brought  on  him- 
self by  his  adherence  to  Burr.  He  became,  however,  completely  disillu- 
sioned as  to  Burr’s  perfidy  and  sensuality  in  the  closer  intimacy  which 
he  had  with  him  during  the  trial  in  Richmond.  Although  both  Burr  and 
his  son-in-law,  Alston,  had  promised  to  make  good  the  advances  which 
he  had  made,  they  neither  of  them  did  so,  although  Blennerhassett,  in 
the  loss  of  his  home  and  in  his  utter  need  otherwise,  begged  them  for  a 
repayment  of  what  he  had  sacrificed  for  Burr.  In  consequence  he  suffered 
from  poverty  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  son,  Joseph  Lewis  Blennerhas- 
sett, was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  died  in  Lincoln  county, 
Missouri,  in  1862. 

Wilkinson,  in  the  trial  of  Burr,  of  course  gave  only  so  much  evidence 
against  him  as  his  hatred  of  Burr  drew  forth  and  as  would  conceal  his  own 
complicity.  He  was  true  to  his  craven  instincts  to  the  last.  Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  in  Richmond  he  sent  his  confidential  agent, 
Walter  Burling,  into  Mexico,  as  he  declared,  “on  grounds  of  public  duty 
and  professional  enterprise,  to  attempt  to  penetrate  the  veil  which  con- 
cealed the  topographical  route  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  the  military 
defenses  which  intervened,  feeling  that  the  equivocal  relations  of  the  two 
countries  justified  the  ruse”  f Burling  was  really  sent  to  apprise  the  vice- 
roy of  the  attempt  of  Burr,  and  to  demand,  on  Wilkinson’s  behalf,  a com- 
pensation of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for,  as  he  declared,  “great 
pecuniary  sacrifices  in  defeating  Burr’s  plan,  and,  Leonidas-like,  throwing 


*Jefferson’s  Works,  V.,  198. 
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himself  into  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.”  Yturrigaray,  the  viceroy,  received 
the  communication  with  indignation,  and  told  Burling  that  General 
Wilkinson  in  counteracting  any  treasonable  plan  of  Burr’s  did  no  more 
than  comply  with  his  duty,  that  he  would  take  good  care  to  defend  the 
kingdom  of  Mexico  against  any  attack  or  invasion,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  himself  authorized  to  give  one  farthing  to  General  Wilkinson  in 
compensation  for  his  pretended  services.  The  demand  having  been  con- 
temptuously refused,  Burling  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country.* 

Thus  ended  the  last  attempt  at  separating  the  western  country  from  the 
American  Union.  As  all  such  attempts  had  their  strength  in  the  distance 
and  isolation,  and  consequently  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  sec- 
tions, it  may  be  confidently  believed  that  in  the  comparative  homogeneity 
of  the  affections  and  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  land  now,  by  reason 
of  rapid  and  constant  communication,  no  such  attempts  will  again  be 
made,  or,  if  made,  will  gain  even  the  limited  standing  and  proportions 
which  those  in  the  past  have  done. 

Our  multiplying  railroad  bars  and  telegraph  wires  are  more  than  material 
lines  of  communication.  Themselves  created  by  the  physical  and  com- 
mercial needs  of  a great  people,  they  are  the  sensitive  nerve  connections 
of  a complex  social  organism.  Along  them  pulse  the  currents  of  intelli- 
gence and  an  identical  interest,  and  they  convey  and  perpetuate  the 
throbbings  of  simultaneous  impulses  and  common  national  aspirations.  In 
these  are  furnished,  under  God,  the  sure  hope  and  presage  of  the  per- 
petuity of  our  American  Union. 

C.  F.  Robertson. 


Davis,  Burr,  II.,  pp.  401-4.  Biennerhassett  Pap.,  pp.  210  and  578. 
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THE  SIX  NATIONS. 

It  is  less  than  ninety  years  since  the  entire  portion  of  western  New 
York,  covering  over  six  million  acres  of  land  in  the  present  counties  of 
Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Allegany,  Steuben,  Erie,  Wyoming,  Living- 
ston, Ontario,  Yates,  Niagara,  Genesee  and  Monroe,  and  the  western 
portions  of  Wayne,  Schuyler  and  Chemung,  were  in  the  undisputed  pos- 
session and  control  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York. 

Massachusetts  claimed  title  to  these  lands  by  grant  of  King  James  I of 
England  to  the  Plymouth  company,  made  in  1628,  extending  westward  to 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

New  York  claimed  title  to  the  same  territory  by  grant  from  Charles  II 
to  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  in  1663,  the  western  boundary  of  which 
grant  was  not  specifically  defined. 

These  conflicting  claims  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts  were 
settled  by  commissioners  on  the  part  of  each  state,  at  Hartford,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1786,  by  Massachusetts  ceding  to  New  York  the  “government, 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  ” of  such  lands,  and  by  New  York  ceding  in 
terms  its  “right  of  preemption  of  the  soil  of  the  native  Indians  and  all 
other  estate  (except  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction)  to  Massachusetts,  its 
grantees  and  assigns  forever.” 

The  tenth  article  of  this  compact  provided  that  no  purchase  from  the 
native  Indians  should  be  valid  unless  made  in  the  presence  of  and  approved 
by  a commissioner  appointed  by  Massachusetts  and  confirmed  by  it.  In 
1777  Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham  contracted  to  purchase  of  Mass- 
achusetts this  entire  tract  of  six  million  acres  for  one  million  dollars,  pay- 
able in  a kind  of  scrip  called  “consolidated  securities,”  then  much  below 
par.  The  scrip  soon  after  rising  to  par,  prevented  them  from  fulfilling 
their  agreement,  although  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  was  less  than 
seventeen  cents  per  acre.  They,  however,  by  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations, 
held  at  Hanadesaga  (now  Geneva)  in  July,  1788,  purchased  of  the  Indians 
their  title  to  about  two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  tract,  extending  from  the  north  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Lake  Ontario,  which  Phelps  and  Gorham  retained  from  their  pur- 
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chase  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  called  the  ‘ ‘ Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase.” 
The  title  to  the  balance  of  the  tract,  containing  about  three  million  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  reverted  to  Massachusetts,  by  reason  of 
Phelps  and  Gorham’s  failure  to  pay  for  it. 

Massachusetts  conveyed  these  lands  to  Robert  Morris,  of  Revolutionary 
memory  (or  in  trust  for  him)  by  five  deeds,  dated  May  n,  1791,  subject  to 
the  preemption  right  of  the  Senecas,  who  claimed  to  own  the  lands  in 
exclusion  of  the  other  five  Indian  tribes  of  New  York.  The  considera- 
tion paid  by  Robert  Morris  to  Massachusetts  for  this  tract  was  about 
$225,000,  or  six  and  one-fifth  cents  per  acre. 

By  the  treaty  at  Big  Tree,  on  Genesee  river,  September  15,  1797, 
between  Robert  Morris  and  Red  Jacket,  Cornplanter,  Governor  Black- 
snake,  Little  Beard,  Captain  Pollard,  Hot  Bread,  Captain  Bullet,  Young 
King,  John  Jemison,  and  thirty-seven  other  chiefs  and  sachems  of  the  Sen- 
eca nation,  the  Senecas  sold  to  Morris  all  their  lands  in  western  New 
York,  containing  3,750,000  acres,  for  $100,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  one-half  cents  per  acre  (excepting  certain  reservations),  which  funds 
are  held  in  trust  and  invested  by  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and 
interest  thereon  paid  annually  in  annuities  by  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  to  the  heads  of  families  of  the  Senecas. 

The  Senecas  reserved  in  the  treaty  at  Big  Tree  the  following  ten  reser- 
vations: Cattaraugus  reservation,  containing  26,880  acres  in  the  counties 
of  Chautauqua  and  Erie;  Allegany  reservation  in  Cattaraugus  county,  con- 
taining forty-two  square  miles ; Buffalo  Creek  reservation  in  Erie  county, 
containing  one  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles ; Tonawanda  reservation 
in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Genesee  and  Niagara,  containing  seventy-one 
square  miles  ; Conawaugus  reservation,  containing  two  square  miles  ; Big 
Tree  reservation,  containing  two  square  miles;  Little  Beard’s  reservation, 
containing  two  square  miles  ; Squawky  Hill  reservation,  containing  two 
square  miles;  Gordeau  reservation,  containing  twenty-eight  square  miles; 
Ka-own-a-de-au  reservation,  containing  sixteen  square  miles;  in  all  337 
square  miles. 

The  Senecas  intended  to  reserve  also  by  the  treaty  at  Big  Tree  the  Oil 
Spring  reservation,  one  mile  square,  containing  their  famous  oil  spring, 
three  miles  west  of  Cuba  in  the  counties  of  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus.  It 
is  a muddy,  circular  pool  of  water  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  on  low, 
marshy  ground,  without  outlet,  and  apparently  without  bottom.  The 
Indians  have  gathered  oil  from  it  from  time  immemorial, Jcalled  Seneca  oil, 
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which  they  have  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  They  have  a tradition  that 
many  centuries  ago  a very  fat  squaw  fell  into  this  pool  and  sank,  never  to 
rise,  and  ever  since  that  event  Seneca  oil  has  risen  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  without  doubt  the  same  oil  spring 
mentioned  in  the  letter  of  instruction,  dated  Albany,  September  3,  1700, 
of  Lord  Belmont  to  Colonel  Romer,  his  majesty’s  chief  engineer  in  Amer- 
ica, with  respect  to  locating  the  British  fort  at  Onondaga,  in  which  letter 
his  lordship  instructed  Colonel  Romer  about  locating  the  fort,  and  that  he 
was  to  visit  the  country  of  all  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  says : 

You  are  to  observe  the  country  exactly  as  you  go  and  come,  the  lakes,  rivers,  plains  and  hills,  so  you 
may  report  and  make  a map  thereof.  You  are  to  visit  the  Onondagas’  country  and  the  salt  spring,  and 
taste  the  water,  and  give  me  your  opinion  thereon.  You  are  to  encourage  all  the  Indian  nations  as 
much  as  you  can  by  assuring  them  of  the  king’s  care  for  them  and  protection,  and  you  are  to  magnify 
the  king’s  greatness  and  power  to  them,  and  to  assure  them  that  the  frontier  of  this  province  shall 
be  well  fortified  in  a short  time,  so  that  they  shall  not  fear  the  French  of  Canada.  You  will  do  well  to 
assure  them  of  my  kindness,  provided  they  continue  faithful  to  the  king  and  keep  no  sort  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  French  in  Canada,  nor  receive  any  of  the  priests  or  Jesuits  among  them. 

You  are  to  go  and  visit  the  well  or  spring  which  is  eight  miles  beyond  the  Senecas’  further  castle, 
which,  it  is  said,  blazes  up  into  a flame  when  a lighted  coal  is  put  into  it. 

It  is  stated  that  Colonel  Romer  did  as  he  was  instructed,  and  that  from 
that  time  forward  the  Five  Nations  were  entirely  devoted  and  wedded  to 
the  interests  of  the  English. 

The  Oil  Spring  reservation  not  being  reserved  by  the  treaty  at  Big 
Tree,  the  legal  title  to  it  passed  from  the  Senecas  to  Robert  Morris,  with 
the  other  lands  of  that  purchase,  and  through  him  to  the  Holland  land 
company  and  its  grantees  by  the  regular  chain  of  title  to  Benjamin  Cham- 
berlain, Staley  N.  Clark  and  William  Ghalliger,  land  owners  at  Ellicott- 
ville,  who  also  owned  the  lands  surrounding  it.  They,  however,  supposed 
that  it  was  an  Indian  reservation,  and  had  treated  it  as  such  until  after  Mr. 
Clark  was  sent  to  Congress  as  representative  from  this  district,  when,  upon 
examining  his  book  of  treaties  in  the  congressional  library,  he  first  discov- 
ered, to  his  great  surprise,  that  the  Oil  Spring  reservation  was  not  men- 
tioned as  reserved  to  the  Senecas  in  the  treaty,  and  that  the  legal  title  to 
it  was  in  him  and  his  two  partners.  They  immediately  took  formal  pos- 
session of  it  and  surveyed  it  into  four  equal  parcels  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  each ; one-quarter  of  it  was  sold  and  conveyed  to  ex-governor 
Horatio  Seymour  of  Utica,  but  the  quarter  containing  the  oil  spring  they 
conveyed  to  one  Philonius  Pattison,  who  cleared  up  and  fenced  almost 
eighty  acres,  erected  a house  and  barn  and  set  out  an  orchard.  This  was 
in  1850,  when  I was  attorney  for  the  Senecas,  by  appointment  of  the  gov- 
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ernor  of  the  state.  The  Senecas,  indignant  at  the  action  of  the  land 
agents,  in  council  directed  their  attorney  to  immediately  bring  an  action 
of  ejectment  to  recover  the  possession  of  the  oil  spring,  which  they  had 
always  claimed  as  their  own,  using  the  oil  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
selling  timber  from  it,  and  using  it  every  year  for  camping  purposes  in 
going  back  and  forth  between  their  reservations  on  the  Genesee  river  and 
the  Allegany  reserve. 

I immediately  commenced  investigation  to  find  evidence  of  the  title  of 
the  Senecas  to  this  reservation,  particularly  to  find  the  first  map  of  the 
Holland  company  of  their  lands  in  western  New  York,  made  by  Joseph 
Ellicott  about  the  year  1801.  I made  search  for  this  map  in  the  land 
offices  at  Ellicottville,  Batavia  and  Mayville,  but  in  vain;  I visited  the 
oldest  chiefs  and  Indians  on  the  reservations  to  find  the  map  and  learn  of 
them  what  they  knew  about  the  treaty  at  Big  Tree  in  1797.  I found  three 
Indians  who  were  present  at  the  treaty ; one  of  these  was  Governor  Black- 
snake,  then  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  old,  whose  Indian  name  was 
To-wa-a-u , signifying  “chain  breaker.”  His  English  name,  Governor 
Blacksnake,  was  given  to  him  by  President  Washington  on  the  occasion 
ol  the  first  visit  of  this  famous  war  chief  of  the  Senecas  and  Cornplanter 
on  business  for  their  people  to  the  then  seat  of  government  at  Philadel- 
phia. I found  Blacksnake,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  him,  at  his  res- 
idence on  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny  river,  two  miles  below  Cold  Spring, 
confined  to  his  bed  from  a fall,  dislocating  his  hip,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  I asked  him  through  my  interpreter,  Harrison  Halftown,  what 
he  knew  about  the  treaty  at  Big  Tree.  He  said  he  was  there  and  knew 
all  about  it ; that  it  was  agreed  upon  all  around  that  the  oil  spring  should 
be  reserved  one  mile  square ; that  when  the  treaty  was  read  over  in  pres- 
ence of  all  the  chiefs  it  was  noticed  and  mentioned  that  the  oil  spring  had 
been  left  out  of  the  treaty,  and  that  then  Thomas  Morris,  who  was  the 
attorney  for  Robert  Morris,  drew  up  a paper  which  he  described  as  about 
three  inches  wide  and  twice  as  long,  and  handed  it  to  Pleasant  Lake,  a 
leading  Seneca  sachem,  and  stated  to  the  chiefs  that  that  paper  contained 
the  oil  springs.  Blacksnake  said  he  did  not  know  what  became  of  this 
paper,  that  Pleasant  Lake  soon  after  went  to  Onondaga  and  died  there. 

I asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a map  of  the  Seneca  reservations.  He 
said  he  had  one  in  his  chest,  under  the  end,  where  he  was  lying.  He  told 
Harrison  Halftown,  my  interpreter,  to  pull  out  the  chest,  which  he  did, 
and  opening  it,  we  found  what  I had  long  searched  for,  the  first  map  of 
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the  Holland  purchase,  made  in  1801  by  Joseph  Ellicott,  the  surveyor  of 
the  Holland  company  and  its  first  agent  at  Batavia,  and  who  was  present 
at  the  Big  Tree  treaty  and  signed  the  treaty  as  a witness.  I asked  Gov- 
ernor Blacksnake  how  he  came  by  that  map.  He  said  that  Joseph  Ellicott 
presented  it  to  the  Senecas  in  a general  council  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
at  the  Tonawanda  reservation  about  the  year  1801,  that  Ellicott  made  a 
speech  to  the  Senecas,  in  which  he  stated  that  that  map  contained  a correct 
description  of  the  eleven  reservations  reserved  to  the  Senecas  by  the  treaty 
at  Big  Tree,  four  years  previously ; that  the  eleven  places  marked  in  red 
on  the  map  belonged  to  the  red  men.  Among  the  places  so  marked  was 
the  Oil  Spring  reservation.  ^Blacksnake  said  that  this  map  was  entrusted 
to  his  care  and  keeping  by  the  Seneca  chiefs,  and  that  he  had  had  it  in  his 
possession  ever  since,  f This  map  is  on  file,  with  the  testimony  of  Black- 
snake  taken  on  the  trial  of  the  action  to  recover  the  Oil  Spring  reserva- 
tion, in  the  clerk’s  office  of  Cattaraugus  county  at  Little  Valley.  On  his 
evidence,  and  of  other  Indians  who  were  present  at  the  treaty,  corroborat- 
ing Blacksnake,  and  particularly  the  testimony  of  Hon.  Stala  N.  Clark, 
who  was  called  as  a witness  for  the  Indians,  the  Seneca  nation  recovered 
a verdict.  Clark  testified  that  he  had  always  regarded  this  tract  as  an 
Indian  reservation,  and  had  treated  it  as  such  up  to  the  time  he  went  to 
congress.  The  first  trial  was  had  before  Judge  Johnson  and  a jury,  but 
owing  to  an  error  in  the  judge’s  charge  to  the  jury  the  judgment  was 
reversed  by  the  general  term  of  the  supreme  court  and  a new  trial  granted. 
On  the  second  trial,  before  Judge  Richard  P.  Mansir  and  a jury,  the  Sen- 

* There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  exact  age  of  Governor  Blacksnake.  He  died  September  29, 
1859.  Nathaniel  T.  Strong,  a leading  educated  Seneca,  a graduate  of  Union  college,  during  many 
years  clerk  and  counsellor  of  the  Seneca  nation,  and  who  delivered  an  able  lecture  upon  Red  Jacket,  be- 
fore the  Buffalo  Historical  society,  a few  years  since,  says  in  an  article  published  over  his  signature  in 
the  New  York  Sun  in  1859,  that  Governor  Blacksnake  was  born  in  1737,  and  was  122  years  old  at  his 
death.  This  is  pretty  good  authority  ; but  Harrison  Halftown,  another  leading  educated  Seneca,  now 
living,  and  who  was  a near  neighbor  to  and  very  intimate  with  Governor  Blacksnake,  says  that  he  was 
bom  in  1742,  and  that  his  opinion  is  formed  from  data  of  certain  well-known  events  which  Blacksnake 
had  often  stated  to  him,  and  among  others  that  he  was  13  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Duquesne  in  1755,  and  was,  therefore,  of  the  age  of  117  years  at  his  death.  I first  saw  Governor  Black- 
snake in  1852.  He  was  then  a tall,  slim  man,  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  very  keen,  piercing,  black  eyes, 
of  commanding  presence,  hair  slightly  gray,  the  deep  furrows  in  his  face  indicating  great  age.  Four 
years  later,  when  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness,  he  was  subjected  to  a rigid  cross-examination  as  a wit- 
ness in  the  Oil  Spring  suit,  and  exhibited  great  clearness  of  recollection  and  vigor  of  mind. 

+On  this  occasion  Governor  Blacksnake  exhibited  two  silver  medals  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
at  different  times  by  President  Washington.  On  one,  dated  1796,  there  was  engraved  the  picture  of  a 
white  man  and  Indian  chief  shaking  hands.  One,  as  he  said,  was  his  great  father,  George  Washington, 
and  the  other  Governor  Blacksnake. 
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ecas  again  had  judgment  for  recovery  of  the  reservation.  The  defendants, 
through  their  counsel,  Hon.  A.  G.  Rice,  appealed  to  the  general  term, 
which  affirmed  the  judgment  at  the  circuit.  The  case  was  appealed  by 
the  defendants  to  the  court  of  appeals,  which  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
general  term  and  circuit,  fully  establishing  the  title  in  the  Indians.  The 
late  Chauncey  Tucker,  of  Buffalo,  was  associated  with  me  as  counsel  on 
these  trials. 

Soon  after  this  the  Senecas  leased  this  reservation  for  oil  purposes  to  a 
corporation  organized  in  Wall  street,  called  the  Seneca  oil  company,  on 
which  lease  the  Indians  received  a bonus  of  $10,000.  The  company  issued 
a large  amount  of  stock,  which  was  at  one  time  at  par,  and  made  a good 
deal  of  money.  It  put  down  several  wells  on  the  reservation  and  obtained 
a few  barrels  of  heavy  lubricating  oil,  but  not  in  paying  quantities. 

I desire  here  to  state  to  the  credit  of  the  late  Stala  N.  Clark,  whose 
character  for  integrity  was  held  in  high  repute  by  all  who  knew  him,  that 
the  action  of  his  company  in  taking  possession  of  this  reservation  from  the 
Indians  and  selling  it  was  not  approved  by  him. 

By  treaty  held  at  Buffalo  Creek  reservation,  August  31,  1826,  the  Sen- 
ecas sold  to  the  Ogden  land  company  their  six  reservations  on  the  Gen- 
esee river,  33,409  acres  of  theTonawanda  reservation,  33,637  acres  of  Buf- 
falo Creek  reservation,  in  Erie  county,  one  square  mile  in  the  town  of 
Hanover,  Chautauqua  county,  the  “mile  strip”  and  “mile  square,”  in  Erie 
county,  of  the  Chautauqua  reservation — in  all  87,526  acres,  for  $48,216, 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  55  cents  per  acre.  These  lands  were  among 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  in  western  New  York.  The  treaty  was  ex- 
ecuted in  the  presence  of  Oliver  Forward,  commissioner  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  superintendent  for  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  witnessed  by  Jasper  Parish,  United  States  Indian  agent,  and 
Horatio  Jones,  United  States  interpreter,  and  was  signed  by  forty-seven 
chiefs  and  sachems  of  the  Seneca  nation,  among  whom  appear  the  names 
of  Red  Jacket,  Young  King,  Cornplanter,  Governor  Blacksnake,  Captain 
Strong,  Tall  Chief,  Capfain  Pollard,  Two  Guns,  Silverheels,  Captain 
Shongo,  Halftown,  Tall  Peter,  Twenty  Canoes,  Blue  Eyes,  Red  Eyes, 
Seneca  White,  Charles  O.  Beal,  Son  of  Cornplanter,  and  other  well-known 
chiefs  of  the  Senecas,  all  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  long  since  de- 
parted to  the  “happy  hunting  grounds.”  Forty-three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ($43,250)  of  the  money  paid  to  the  Senecas  for  these 
lands  were  invested  in  stock  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  and 
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transferred  to  the  Ontario  bank  at  Chautauqua,  and  afterwards  to  the 
United  States  treasury  in  trust  for  the  Senecas,  upon  which  they  have  re- 
ceived each  year  since  1826  annuity  interest  at  5 per  cent.,  amounting  an- 
nually to  $2, 162.50. 

In  1878  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  the  request  of  the 
Seneca  nation,  appointed  a civil  engineer  to  resurvey  the  outer  boundaries 
of  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Chautauqua,  and  Cat- 
taraugus, the  Senecas  paying  the  engineer  and  surveyor  $ 2,000  for  the  job. 
The  engineer  made  his  survey,  and  included  in  it  the  three  tracts  of  land 
which  I have  mentioned  as  the  “mile  strip”  and  “mile  square,  ” in  Erie 
county,  and  the  “mile  square,  ” in  the  county  of  Chautauqua,  containing  in 
all  5,120  acres,  which  lands  had  been  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
white  men  and  their  grantees,  under  deeds  of  purchase,  in  good  faith, 
from  the  Ogden  land  company,  for  over  fifty  years.  As  the  survey  in- 
cluded these  lands  within  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  it  led  the 
Senecas  to  believe  that  they  still  owned  the  lands,  and  naturally  produced 
great  uneasiness  upon  the  part  of  hundreds  of  white  men  who  had  pur- 
chased the  land  in  good  faith  from  the  Ogden  land  company,  and  had 
cleared  up  farms  and  erected  buildings  thereon  for  permanent  homes.  It 
is  a well-known  historical  fact  that  the  treaty  at  Buffalo  Creek  reservation, 
of  August  31,  1826,  by  which  the  Senecas  sold  to  the  Ogden  company 
about  210,380  acres  of  their  most  valuable  land  on  Genesee  river,  at  Buf- 
falo Creek,  Tonawanda,  and  Cattaraugus  reservations,  at  a fraction  over  55 
cents  per  acre,  was  at  that  time  very  unpopular  with  the  Seneca  people 
generally,  so  that  many  of  them,  aided  by  their  staunch  friends,  the  Quakers, 
always  vigilant  in  protecting  their  interests,  strongly  opposed  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States  senate. 

The  Senecas  now  claim  title  to  all  the  lands  covered  by  that  treaty,  now 
thickly  populated  by  thriving  villages,  especially  those  on  the  Genesee 
river,  and  base  their  claim  upon  the  assumed  ground  that  *the  treaty  was 
never  formally  ratified  by  the  United  States  senate;  also  on  the  ground  of 
inadequacy  of  the  price  paid  for  them;  that  $4,966  of  the  purchase  price 
of  the  lands  was  never  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  United  States  treasury, 
but  was  used,  with  other  funds  of  the  Ogden  land  company,  in  paying 
from  seven -to  ten  of  the  leading  Seneca  chiefs  who  signed  the  treaty,  each 
a bonus  for  signing  it  in  the  form  of  an  annuity  of  from  $80  to  $120  per 
year,  from  the  date  of  the  treaty,  in  1826,  during  life.  Soon  after  the  sur- 
vey mentioned  had  been  completed,  in  1879,  the  Seneca  nation  sent  a dele- 
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gation  to  my  office,  at  Forestville,  to  advise  with  me,  I being  then  United 
States  Indian  agent,  relating  to  the  legality  of  their  claim.  I told  them  I 
thought  their  claim  was  pretty  stale,  as  they  had  received  annuities  from 
the  purchase  price  of  these  lands  for  over  half  a century.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  advice,  they  sent  delegates  to  Albany  to  consult  the  Hon.  Martin 
I.  Townsend,  United  States  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York.  He  gave  them  a hearing,  and  told  them  he  would  carefully  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and  advise  them  by  letter  of  his  opinion.  He  did  so,  and 
wrote  to  them  in  due  time,  giving  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  claim  and  his 
reasons  therefor.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Senecas.  With  a pertinac- 
ity highly  characteristic  of  them,  they  continued  to  agitate  the  subject, 
and  finally,  by  resolution  adopted  in  council,  employed  General  James  G. 
Strong,  of  Buffalo,  as  their  attorney,  to  bring  action  to  test  the  legality  of 
the  treaty  of  1826.  General  Strong’s  appointment  as  attorney  for  this 
purpose  has  been  approved,  and  authority  given  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  bring  action  as  the  attorney  for  the  Seneca  nation  for  such 
purpose.  The  action  had  not  been  commenced  a few  days  since,  when 
General  Strong  wrote  me  that  he  was  getting  things  in  good  readiness  to 
commence  one. 

The  Cattaraugus  reservation,  as  reserved  by  the  treaty  at  Big  Tree,  in 
1797,  embraced  a strip  of  land  about  one  mile  wide,  extending  westerly 
form  Eighteen-mile  creek,  or  Kough-gaunt-gie  creek  (distant  about  four- 
teen miles  southwesterly  from  Buffalo)  along  the.  south  shore  of  lake  Erie, 
through  the  towns  of  North  Evans  and  Brant,  in  Erie  county,  and  the 
towns  of  Hanover,  Sheridan,  and  Dunkirk,  in  this  county,  to  a point  one 
mile  east  of  Con-non-dua-we-ga  (Canadaway)  creek;  thence  up  said  creek 
one  mile  paralel  thereto;  thence  on  a direct  line  to  said  creek;  thence 
down  the  same  to  lake  Erie ; thence  along  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of 
Eighteen-mile  creek.  It  also  embraced  a strip  of  land  adjoining  the  above 
lands,  one  mile  wide,  on  the  north  bank  of  Cattaraugus  creek,  between 
present  villages  of  Irving  and  Gowanda.  This  reservation,  therefore,  orig- 
inally covered  the  sites  of  the  present  villages  of  Angolola,  Farnham,  in 
Erie  county,  and  of  Irving,  Silver  Creek,  Fredonia,  and  the  city  of  Dun- 
kirk, in  Chautauqua  county,  and  contained  about  fifty  square  miles. 

By  the  treaty  at  Buffalo  creek,  on  June  30,  1802,  the  Senecas  exchanged 
the  above  lands  with  the  Holland  land  company,  for  the  present  Catta- 
raugus reservation,  including  the  “mile  strip”  and  the  “mile  square,”  in 
Erie,  and  the  “mile  square,”  in  Chautauqua  (since  sold  as  above  stated), 
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in  all  about  forty-two  square  miles,  situated  in  above  named  counties,  upon 
both  sides  of  Cattaraugus  creek,  of  very  rich  and  fertile  land.  The  pre- 
emption right  was  reserved  in  the  treaty,  and  is  now  owned  by  the  Ogden 
land  company. 

This  exchange  of  land  was  a good  one  for  the  Senecas,  in  securing  a 
reservation  in  compact  form,  of  far  superior  quality  of  land  than  the  other, 
although  about  three-fourths  of  the  size  of  the  original  reserve.  It  was 
an  especially  fortunate  exchange  for  the  people  of  Chautauqua  county, 
in  giving  them  a frontage  on  lake  Erie,  and  free  access  to  the  then  impor- 
tant harbors  at  Irving,  Silver  Creek,  and  Dunkirk. 

The  Cattaraugus  reservation  has  an  Indian  population  of  1,640,  of  whom 
1,418  are  Senecas,  156  Cayugas,  48  Onondagas,  4 Tuscaroras,  and  14  Tona- 
wanda  Senecas,  being  an  increase  in  population  since  the  state  census  of 
1865  of  293. 

The  Senecas  of  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  and  Cornplanter  reservations, 
numbering  2,311,  own  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations,  sub- 
ject to  whatever  rights  of  occupancy  the  314  Onondagas  and  Cayugas  re- 
siding with  them  may  have  therein.  This  preemption  right  is  derived 
from  the  prior  discovery  of  the  territory  by  civilized  man,  and  in  this 
instance  restricts  the  Senecas  from  selling  to  others  than  the  Ogden  land 
company  and  its  grantees.  The  Ogden  land  company  claim  that  this 
right  of  preemption  embraces  the  fee  of  the  land,  and  that  the  Indians 
have  the  right  of  occupancy  only  so  long  as  their  tribal  relation  continues. 
The  Senecas  claim  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  Allegany  and  Cattraugus 
reservation  in  fee,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  Ogden  land  company 
to  purchase  whenever  they  shall  elect  to  sell. 

This  preemption  right  of  the  Ogden  land  company  is  a source  of  great 
uneasiness  to  the  Indians  of  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  reservations,  rest- 
ing as  a cloud  upon  the  title  of  their  lands.  It  stifles  industry  by  with- 
holding the  best  incentives  to  it,  and  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  acquire 
property,  and  the  attachments  of  home  and  family.  The  Senecas  have 
heretofore  resisted  every  effort  made  by  the  state  of  New  York  to  induce 
them  to  allot  their  lands  in  severalty,  under  the  apprehension  that  such 
allotment  might  result  in  breaking  up  their  tribal  relations,  and  so  forfeit 
their  reservations  to  the  Ogden  land  company. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Indians  of  Cattaraugus  reservation  have  held 
their  land  in  common,  and  have  not  possessed  the  usual  incentives  to  in- 
dustry of  other  people,  they  have  made  good  progress  in  civilization  dur- 
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in g the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  education,  increase  in  population,  intel- 
ligence, wealth  and  substantial  comforts  of  life,  their  progress  has  been 
quite  remarkable. 

The  Thomas  asylum  for  the  orphan  and  destitute  Indian  children  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  New  York,  on  the  Cattaraugus  reservation,  was  incorpo- 
rated by  an  act  of  our  state  legislature  in  185^,  with  Rev.  Asher  Wright, 
Eber  M.  Petit,  and  three  other  white  men  and  five  Indians  as  trustees, 
and  has  been  since  then  in  successful  operation.  It  received  its  name 
from  Philip  E.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  contributed  funds  for  its  establishment.  It  is  open  to  all 
the  orphan  and  destitute  Indian  children  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  has  been 
from  the  first  under  excellent  management,  and  is  one  of  the  most  benef- 
icent institutions  of  public  charity  in  the  state.  The  number  of  children, 
of  both  sexes,  has  averaged  about  one  hundred.  The  girls  have  been 
taught  to  labor  in  household  work,  and  the  boys  in  manual  labor  upon  the 
farm  and  in  the  shops  connected  with  the  asylum.  About  thirty  acres  of 
broom  corn  have  been  raised  annually  upon  the  farm,  which  the  Indian 
boys  in  the  winter  have  manufactured  into  brooms,  bringing  quite  an  in- 
come to  the  institution.  The  state  appropriates  annually  about  $ 10, 000 
for  its  support. 

There  are  ten  Indian  day  schools  on  this  reservation,  taught  thirty-two 
weeks  each  year,  and  mostly  supported  by  annual  appropriations  from  the 
state. 

Among  the  actions  of  local  interest  prosecuted  by  the  Seneca  nation 
was  one  to  establish  the  western  boundary  of  the  Cattaraugus  reservation, 
adjoining  the  town  of  Hanover,  in  this  county.  The  action  was  com- 
menced in  1850,  and  continued  through  the  official  lives  of  three  succes- 
sive attorneys  for  the  Senecas  and  a part  of  the  fourth.  Harris  L.  Knight, 
of  Irving,  had  a dam  across  the  Cattaraugus  creek  at  Irving,  and  a valu- 
able saw  mill  on  its  north  bank.  He  claimed  that  his  dam  and  mill  were 
on  his  own  land,  and  that  the  west  bounds  of  the  reservation  were  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  creek  ; and  the  Senecas  claimed  the  boundary  line  was 
down  the  centre  of  the  creek.  The  action  was  tried  five  times  at  the 
Erie  circuit,  and  the  Seneca  nation  beaten  on  each  trial,  the  circuit  judges, 
and  among  them  Judge  Harris,  of  Albany,  each  holding  that  the  true 
boundary  line  was  on  the  north  bank  of  the  stream. 

The  legal  question  involved  grew  out  of  the  construction  to  be  given 
to  the  words  in  the  east  boundary  line  of  the  reservation,  as  men- 
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tioned  in  the  treaty  concluded  at  Buffalo  Creek  reservation,  June  30, 
1802,  which  defined  its  boundary  as  commencing  at  a stake  standing  on 
the  north  bank  of  Cattaraugus  creek,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie; 
thence  by  various  courses  around  the  reservation  to  its  northwest  corner ; 
thence  north  (crossing  the  creek)  to  a stake  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cat- 
taraugus creek ; thence  down  the  same , and  a Long  the  several  meanders 
thereof  to  the  place  of  beginning , being  to  the  other  stake  named  as  stand- 
ing on  the  north  bank. 

The  defendant  stoutly  contested  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  recourse, 
in  each  successive  trial  at  the  circuit,  and  the  Indians  being  beaten, 
appealed  from  each  trial  at  the  circut,  to  the  general  term  of  the  supreme 
court.  At  the  general  term  the  defendant  purposely  failing  to  appear,  a 
new  trial  was  granted  by  default. 

The  action  revolved  in  circle  in  the  manner  mentioned  during  ten  years, 
with  no  prospect  of  its  ever  terminating.  The  defendant  was  in  the  mean- 
time using  the  mill,  which  was  largely  supplied  with  black  walnut,  white 
wood,  and  ash  logs  from  the  reservation,  doubtless  hoping  that  the  Sen- 
ecas would,  in  time,  get  tired  out,  and  abandon  the  fight.  After  the  case 
had  been  so  long  in  court  the  general  term  was  asked  by  the  plaintiff’s 
attorney  to  take  the  papers,  and,  if  they  deemed  proper,  to  deny  the 
plaintiff’s  motion  for  a new  trial,  so  as  to  enable  the  Senecas  to  carry  the 
case  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and  obtain  its  decision  upon  the  disputed 
boundary.  The  case  was  duly  appealed,  and  a special  act  of  the  legislature 
passed,  giving  this  action  and  the  Oil  Spring  reservation  suit  preference 
on  the  calendar,  Major  Hiram  Smith,  then  member  of  the  assembly  from 
this  assembly  district,  having  charge  of  the  bill.  The  case  was  soon  after 
argued  and  submitted.  The  court  of  appeals  decided  that  the  true  bound- 
ary was  in  the  center  of  the  creek,  and  granted  a new  trial,  and  the  case 
was  again  tried  at  the  circuit,  and  the  nation  secured  a verdict  establishing 
the  boundary  in  the  center  of  the  creek,  as  claimed  by  them.  I have 
been  thus  particular  in  giving  a history  of  this  important  suit  from  its 
local  interest  in  part,  and  to  show  the  characteristic  persistence  of  the  Sen- 
ecas in  a course  of  action  once  entered  upon,  leading  them,  even  in  a law- 
suit, to  never  surrender  short  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  last  resort. 

The  Allegany  reservation,  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Allegany  river, 
in  Cattaraugus  county,  is  almost  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  contains  forty- 
two  square  miles,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  two  and  one-half  miles. 
The  larger  portion  of  it,  immediately  adjoining  the  river,  is  level  and  fer- 
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tile ; the  balance  broken  and  hilly.  It  was  formerly  covered  with  heavy 
pine  timber,  and  until  recently  the  lumbering  business,  which  was  exten- 
sively carried  on  there,  tended  greatly  to  demoralize  the  Indians  by  divert- 
ing their  attention  from  farming,  and  bringing  them  in  contact  with 
demoralizing  influences.  It  is  also  traversed  by  a number  of  railroads, 
and  has  a large  white  population,  composed  largely  of  railroad  employes, 
in  the  villages  of  Salamanca,  West  Salamanca,  Vandalia,  Carrolton,  Great 
Valley,  and  Red  House,  which  were  surveyed  and  established  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  the  purpose,  under  the  act  of  congress  passed  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1875.  Its  present  Indian  population  is  929,  being  an  increase 
of  175  since  the  census  was  taken  by  the  state  in  1855.  There  are  six 
Indian  day  schools  on  this  reservation  supported  by  the  state.  The  most 
of  the  Indians  resided  on  the  southwest  part  of  the  reserve,  towards  the 
state  line,  which  is  more  isolated  than  the  rest  from  railroad  towns,  and 
this  portion  of  them  are  making  fair  progress  in  civilization.  The  Society 
of  Friends  at  Philadelphia  have,  during  almost  twenty-five  years  past, 
maintained,  in  connection  with  a large  farm,  a manual  labor  school  adjoin- 
ing this  part  of  the  reservation,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $3,000. 
This  school  has  been  under  most  excellent  discipline  and  management, 
and  has  had  an  annual  attendance  of  about  thirty  Indian  children,  mostly 
boys.  In  this  school  the  Indian  pupils  have  been  boarded,  clothed,  and 
educated,  and  taught  to  work,  the  school  being  wholly  supported 
through  the  benevolent  and  generous  contributions  of  the  Quakers  at 
Philadelphia,  who  have  always  been  the  steadfast  friends  of  the  Senecas, 
protecting  their  interests  in  treaties  with  white  people,  and  in  all  their 
public  affairs. 

The  Senecas  of  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations  were  incorpor- 
ated by  act  of  our  legislature  in  1845,  under  the  name  of  the  Seneca  nation 
of  Indians,  with  right  to  bring  action  in  the  courts  of  this  state  in  all  cases 
relating  to  their  common  property,  by  an  attorney  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. They  have  maintained  during  thirty-five  years  a republican  form 
of  government,  with  a president,  council,  treasurer,  and  clerk,  elected 
annually  by  ballot,  also  a peace-maker’s  court  on  each  reservation,  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  in  actions  between  Indians,  and  authority  to  administer 
upon  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

The  Cornplanter  reservation,  on  the  Allegany  river,  in  Warren  county, 
Pennsylvania,  three  miles  below  the  Allegany  reserve,  contains  761  acres 
of  choice  lands  on  the  river  bottoms.  The  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  granted  this  reservation  in  fee  to  the  famous  war  chief  and  wisest 
counsellor  of  the  Six  Nations,  Gy-hant-wa-hin , or  Cornplanter,  March 
16,  1796,  for  his  many  valuable  services  to  the  white  people,  especially 
that  most  important  one  in  preventing  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  in 
joining  the  confederacy  of  western  Indians,  in  1790  and  1791,  in  the  war 
which  terminated  in  the  victory  of  General  Wayne,  in  1794.  The  state 
of  Pennsylvania  has  erected  a fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  Corn- 
planter  on  this  reservation.  His  descendants  and  other  Senecas,  number- 
ing ninety-three,  reside  on  the  reservation,  which  was  allotted  to  them  in 
1871,  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
power  to  sell  only  to  descendants  of  Cornplanter  and  other  Seneca 
Indians. 

These  Cornplanter  Indians  are  recognized  by  the  Senecas  of  Allegany 
and  Cattaraugus  reservations  as  owning  equal  rights  with  them  in  those 
reservations,  and  share  with  them  in  the  annuities  payable  under  the 
treaties  with  the  United  States.  They  are  a temperate,  thrifty  people,  are 
good  farmers,  and  are  increasing  yearly  in  population.  The  allotment  of 
their  lands  in  severalty  and  in  fee  has  greatly  contributed  to  their  pros- 
perity and  civilization  by  affording  a new  incentive  to  industry. 

The  Tonawanda  reservation,  in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Genesee,  and 
Niagara,  now  contains  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  the 
title  of  which  is  held  in  trust  by  the  comptroller  of  this  state  “for 
the  exclusive  use,  occupation,  and  enjoyment  of  the  Senecas  of  the  Tona- 
wanda band,”  who  reside  upon  the  reservation,  and  number  630,  being 
an  increase  of  29  since  the  state  census  taken  in  1865.  It  is  governed 
by  chiefs.  This  reservation  is  very  fertile  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  fruits,  wheat,  and  other  grains. 

The  Senecas  of  this  band,  with  those  of  the  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  and 
Cornplanter  reservations,  receive  an  annuity  of  $11,902.50  from  the 
United  States.  The  Tonawanda  Senecas  also  receive  in  addition  trust 
fund  interest  at  five  per  cent,  on  $86,950  annually  as  annuity,  amounting 
to  $4,347.50,  under  their  treaty  with  the  United  States  dated  November 
5,  1857.  This  band  receives  larger  money  annuities  than  any  of  the 
Indians  in  New  York,  and  owns  in  fee  one  of  the  most  fertile  reservations, 
yet  its  progress  in  civilization  has  been  less  rapid  than  the  other  tribes, 
owing,  doubtless,  in  part,  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  the  title  of 
their  reservation,  and  excitement,  and  almost  constant  litigation  respecting 
same  during  twenty-one  years  immediately  preceding  the  treaty  of 
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November  5,  1857.  The  state  supports  three  day  schools  on  this  reserve 
during  thirty-two  weeks  in  each  year.  This  band  has  within  a few  years 
appropriated  $6,100  from  their  annuity  interest  for  the  establishment  of 
a manual  labor  school  on  the  reservation. 

There  are  on  the  New  York  reservations  about  493  Onondagas,  of  whom 
317  reside  on  the  Onondaga  reservation  in  Onondaga  county,  96  at  Alle- 
gany reserve,  42  at  Cattaraugus,  32  at  Tuscarora,  and  2 at  Tonawanda. 
reservation.  They  receive  in  annuities  from  the  state  of  New  York 
$2,430  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  salt.  Prior  to  1793 
the  Onondaga  reservation  contained  one  hunred  square  miles,  and  cov- 
ered the  site  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  of  several  towns  in  that  local- 
ity. By  treaty  of  March  11,  1793,  they  sold  to  New  York  over  three- 
fourths  of  their  lands  for  $638  and  a perpetual  annuity  of  $410. 

By  treaty  of  July  28,  1795,  they  sold  to  this  state  the  Salt  lake  at  Syra- 
cuse and  lands  around  it  for  an  annuity  of  $700  and  100  bushels  of  salt, 
payable  annually  and  forever.  By  treaty  of  February  25,  1817,  they  sold 
to  New  York  state  4,320  acres  more  of  their  reserve  for  $1,000  paid  down, 
and  a perpetual  annuity  of  $430  and  50  bushels  of  salt,  payable  each  year. 
On  February  11,  1822,  they  sold  to  this  state  800  acres  more  of  their 
reserve  for  $1,700  paid  down.  The  present  reservation  contains  6,100 
acres  of  fertile  land,  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  is  mostly 
leased  to  white  men.  This  practice  of  leasing,  instead  of  working  their 
lands,  has  no  doubt  been  a positive  injury  to  them.  They  are  governed 
by  chiefs;  their  increase  in  population  since  1865  has  been  34  per  cent. 

The  Methodists  have  a mission  house  on  the  reservation,  and  a resident 
missionary.  The  Episcopalians  also  have  a commodious  church  building, 
in  which  religious  services  are  held  weekly,  and  a day  school  maintained 
by  them.  There  is  also  another  day  school  supported  by  the  state.  Both 
schools  are  well  attended  and  are  taught  about  eight  months  in  the  year. 
The  chiefs,  who  are  mostly  pagans,  now  advise  their  people  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  to  work  their  lands,  instead  of  leasing  them  to 
white  people.  The  few  who  cultivate  their  own  lands  are  generally  tem- 
perate and  thrifty  as.  compared  with  those  who  lease  them  and  live  in 
idleness. 

There  are  250  Oneidas  on  the  New  York  reservations,  66  with  the 
Onondagas  at  Onondaga  reserve,  1 1 at  Tonawanda,  and  173  on  Oneida 
reservation  in  Oneida  and  Madison  counties,  an  increase  of  16  since  the 
state  census  of  1845.  They  are  mostly  good  farmers  and  prosperous. 
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They  have  been  admitted  to  citizenship  and  have  voted  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  several  years.  They  have  held  their  lands  in  severalty 
and  in  fee  since  1843,  each  having  the  lawful  right  to  sell  his  land  to  any 
white  man  by  consent  of  a majority  of  the  chiefs  and  a superintendent  ap- 
pointed by  the  state.  But  few  sales  have  been  made  under  the  state  law 
of  1843  giving  such  authority.  They  are  mostly  Methodists,  and  have  a 
good  church  building  on  the  reserve,  in  which  Thomas  Cornelius,  a worthy 
and  highly  respected  Oneida  Indian,  officiated  as  their  minister  for  many 
years. 

The  Cayugas  by  treaty  of  February  25,  1789,  sold  to  this  state  nearly 
all  their  extensive  territory,  reserving  one  hundred  square  miles  around 
Cayuga  lake,  a few  acres  at  Seneca  river,  and  one  square  mile  at  Cayuga 
ferry,  for  $2, 125,  and  an  annuity  of  $500.  On  July  27,  1795,  they  sold 
their  remaining  lands  to  the  state  for  $1,800  paid  down,  and  an  annuity  of 
$1,800.  They  now  own  no  lands  in  this  state.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  Cayugas  reside  with  the  Senecas,  nearly  all  on  the  Cattaraugus  reser- 
vation, and  receive  about  $1,400  annuity  from  the  state.  A large  portion 
of  this  tribe  have  moved  from  this  state  to  the  Indian  territory.  They 
also  receive  annuity  goods  from  the  United  States  under  its  treaty  with 
the  Six  Nations  of  November  11,  1794,  amounting  in  value  to  about 
ninety  cents  per  capita,  as  do  also  the  other  six  tribes  in  New  York,  ex- 
cept the  St.  Regis. 

The  St.  Regis  Indians  are  descendants  of  the  Mohawks,  of  New  York, 
whose  language  they  speak.  Under  the  influence  of  Catholic  missionaries 
their  ancestors  migrated  from  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river  in  1677,  and 
settled  at  Cayh-ne-wa-ga , near  Montreal,  in  Canada.  A colony  from  the 
latter  place  in  1760,  migrated  to  St.  Regis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  They 
are  named  from  Jean  Francis  Saint  Regis,  a French  ecclesiastic,  who  died 
in  1690.  They  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  1,750  St.  Regis 
Indians,  of  whom  790  are  denominated  American  Indians,  and  950  Brit- 
ish Indians.  The  American  portion  of  the  tribe  are  paid  $2, 131.60  annu- 
ity by  the  state  of  New  York  for  land  sold;  the  British  portion  $1,911 
by  Canada  or  Great  Britain.  Twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  their  reservation  are  in  Canada,  including  the  township  of  Dun- 
dee and  fourteen  thousand  and  thirty  acres  adjoining  the  Canada  line  in 
Franklin  county,  in  this  state.  The  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  divides  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis,  whch  contains 
about  one  hundred  houses,  mostly  constructed  of  hewn  logs.  The  St 
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Regis  Indians  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  part  with  the  British 
and  part  with  the  Americans.  One  of  their  number,  Lewis  Cook,  held 
a colonel’s  commission.  They  were  divided  again  into  two  parties, 
British  and  American,  in  the  war  of  1812.  Such  division  still  continues, 
the  lines  being  kept  distinct,  following  in  hereditary  descent  by  the  fath- 
er’s side.  With  the  other  tribes  in  this  state  the  line  of  hereditary  de- 
scent and  of  tribal  relation  is  by  the  mother’s  side.  The  increase  of  the 
American  portion  of  this  tribe  since  the  state  census  of  1865  has  been 
325.  The  increase  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  line  has  been  quite  as 
marked.  The  St.  Regis  Indians  receive  no  annuities  from  the  United 
States  in  either  money  or  goods. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Na- 
tions of  New  York,  and  about  the  fifteenth  century,  a considerable  num- 
ber of  the  New  York  Indians  migrated  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Neuse 
and  Tar  rivers  in  North  Carolina  and  took  possession  of  the  country  under 
the  name  of  Tuscaroras.  Whether  their  visit  to  North  Carolina  was  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest  or  otherwise  does  not  appear.  Their  numbers 
increased  rapidly,  and  in  1708  they  had  fifteen  towns  and  1,200  warriors. 
Being  a warlike  tribe,  jealous  of  their  rights,  they  bravely  resisted  the 
efforts  -of  the  white  people  to  drive  them  from  their  lands,  and  in  the  battle 
at  their  fort,  Na-ha-su-ke , on  the  Neuse,  against  the  combined  forces  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Catawbas,  Yamansees 
and  Ashley  Indians,  300  of  their  warriors  were  slain  and  800  taken  pris- 
oners and  sold  into  slavery.  Their  power  being  broken  by  this  severe 
defeat,  they  entered  into  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  who  granted  them  lands  on  the  Roanoke  in  the  present  county 
of  Bertie,  to  which  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  removed.  Owing  to  the 
continued  encroachments  of  the  white  settlers  upon  their  territory,  they 
soon  after  migrated  to  the  vicinity  of  Oneida  lake,  and  finally  united 
with  their  ancient  kinsmen,  the  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Iroquois, 
the  Mohawks,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  Onondagas  and  Senecas,  then  number- 
ing 2,000  warriors,  who  had  by  their  consummate  strategy  and  prowess  in 
war  held  alike  the  English  and  French  at  bay  for  two  hundred  years,  and 
successfully  carried  their  conquests  against  other  tribes  from  the  western 
bounds  of  New  England  to  the  Mississippi  and  from  Hudson’s  bay  to 
the  Alleghanies  and  sources  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna. 

The  Tuscaroras  removed  from  Oneida  and  camped  in  1780  on  the  site 
of  an  old  Indian  fort  and  mound,  on  an  elevated  plateau  of  fertile  lands. 
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seven  miles  from  suspension  bridge,  overlooking  lake  Ontario,  and  almost 
the  same  distance  therefrom  in  the  present  town  of  Lewiston,  Niagara 
county.  Here  they  planted  corn  and  made  a permanent  settlement.  The 
Senecas  gave  them  at  this  place  one  square  mile  of  land  called  the  Seneca 
grant.  This,  it  is  said,  was  reserved  in  the  treaty  at  Big  Tree  in  1797, 
but  I do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  The  Holland  company, 
grantees  of  Morris,  however,  recognized  and  confirmed  the  grant,  and  gen- 
erously donated  to  them  two  other  square  miles  adjoining. 

The  Tuscaroras  about  the  year  1804  sent  a delegation  of  chiefs  to  North 
Carolina,  who  sold  their  lands  in  that  state  for  about  $15,000,  and  with 
$13,722  realized  from  this  sale  they  purchased  of  the  Holland  land  com- 
pany 4,329  acres  adjoining  their  other  lands,  making  their  present  tract 
6,249  acres,  which  they  own  by  absolute  title  in  fee  simple,  which  has 
been  practically  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,  except  their  timber  lands 
are  held  in  common,  and  the  chiefs  take  commendable  care  in  protecting 
their  timber  from  waste.  The  Tuscaroras  on  this  reserve  number  412,  and 
43  Onondagas  reside  with  them,  making  the  total  Indian  population  of  the 
reserve  455,  being  an  increase  in  population  since  the  state  census  of  1865 
of  139.  The  Presbyterian  board  of  missions  commenced  missionary  labors 
among  them  in  1800,  and  the  first  mission  house  was  erected,  and  school 
opened  in  1805.  As  a tribe  they  early  abandoned  pagan  customs  and 
adopted  Christianity  and  the  better  customs  of  civilized  life.  The  chiefs 
erected  the  first  frame  school  house  on  the  reserve  in  1831,  and  with  the 
aid  of  their  missionary,  John  Elliott,  organized  a temperance  society  of 
one  hundred  members.  Circumstances  have  contributed  to  make  the 
Tuscaroras  more  self-reliant  and  prosperous  than  most  of  the  other 
tribes  in  New  York.  Unlike  the  Senecas,  they  own  their  lands  in  fee, 
and  unlike  all  other  tribes  in  this  state,  they  have  received  no  money  an- 
nuities from  any  source.  They  are  a temperate,  industrious,  and  thrifty 
community,  and  in  their  farms,  farm  products,  buildings,  and  agricultural 
implements  compare  favorably  with  their  white  neighbors. 

There  were  on  these  nine  reservations  in  1883  thirty-one  Indian  schools, 
of  which  twenty-nine  were  day  schools,  and  two  boarding  and  manual  la- 
bor schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  Indian  pupils  was  eleven 
hundred  and  nine,  as  reported  by  the  teachers.  The  state  of  New  York  in 
that  year  paid  towards  their  support  $8,282,  Pennsylvania  $310  for  the 
school  at  Cornplanter,  and  the  Quakers  for  support  of  their  boarding 
school  at  Allegany  reserve  $4,454.  The  annual  expense  paid  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  these  schools  has  been  about  the  same  as  here  stated  for  many 
years.  In  addition  to  these  there  has  been  during  about  ten  years  an  in- 
dustrial school  at  Cattaraugus  reservation,  under  the  sole  charge  of  Mrs. 
Laura  M.  Wright,  widow  of  the  late  Reverend  Asher  Wright,  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Indian  women  of  Cattaraugus  reservation  in  needle  work, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  for  their  families  and  for  destitute  In- 
dian children  from  cloth  donated  mostly  by  benevolent  persons  in  Boston 
and  New  York  city,  and  by  other  benevolent  persons.  The  United  States 
has  appropriated  a few  hundred  dollars  for  the  same  purpose.  Mrs. 
Wright’s  services  have  been  gratuitous  from  the  first,  who,  now  over  sev- 
nty-five  years  of  age,  has  been  doing  efficient  missionary  work  for  the 
Senecas  during  over  half  a century.  It  was  mainly  through  her  self-sacri- 
ficing and  persevering  efforts  that  this  important  industrial  school  for  In 
dian  women  and  orphan  and  destitute  Indian  children  was  established  and 
has  since  been  successfully  maintained,  and  she  is  still  apparently  as  active 
and  untiring  as  ever  in  her  good  work.  Her  reward  will  come,  if  not 
in  this  life,  in  that  better  land,  which  in  faith  of  Christian  and  pagan 
alike,  lies  beyond  life’s  setting  sun.  No  close  student  of  the  early  history 
of  this  country  can  have  failed  to  observe  that  the  Six  Nations  of  New 
York  wielded  a powerful,  if  not  controlling  influence,  in-shaping  its  destiny, 
especially  in  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between  France  and  England  for 
supremacy  upon  this  continent.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  concluded 
March  31,  1713,  Great  Britain  obtained  sovereignty  as  against  France  over 
nearly  the  entire  country  of  the  Six  Nations.  In  the  war  terminating  in 
that  treaty  the  Six  Nations,  as  allies  of  Great  Britain,  bore  an  important 
part.  But  the  French,  in  addition  to  their  Canadian  possessions,  still 
claimed  dominion  over  all  the  vast  country  watered  by  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi,  including  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany,  Conewango, 
Cassidaga,  and  Chatauqua  lake,  and  extending  westward  to  the  father 
of  waters,  which  country  they  called  Louisiana.  Over  sixty  French  forts 
bristled  along  the  frontiers  of  this  disputed  territory.  French  emissaries 
and  Jesuits  were  busy  in  seducing  the  Indians  to  unite  their  fortunes 
with  the  Gallic  race  against  the  Anglo-Saxon,  giving  the  contest  the  sem- 
blance of  a war  between  Protestant  and  Romanist,  yet  the  Six  Nations 
remained  loyal  to  the  English.  A considerable  number  of  their  war- 
riors fought  under  General  Wolf,  in  scaling  the  heights  of  Abraham  and 
capture  of  Quebec,  although  the  larger  part  of  them  took  no  active  part 
in  the  war.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1763  France  ceded  Canada,  with 
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all  her  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Iberville  river  in 
the  present  state  of  Louisiana,  to  England.  The  British,  in  taking  forc- 
ible possession  of  Grand  Island,  a valuable  property  of  the  Senecas,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war  of  1812,  greatly  incensed  the  Senecas,  who  im- 
mediately thereafter  called  a grand  counsel  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  Buffalo 
Creek  reservation,  and  issued  the  following  declaration  of  war: 

We,  the  chiefs  and  counsellors  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  to  the  war  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  that  war  is  declared  on  our  part 
against  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Therefore  we  do  command  and  advise  all  the  war 
chiefs  to  call  forth  immediately  the  warriors  under  them  to  protect  our  rights  and  liberties,  which  our 
brethren,  the  Americans,  are  now  defending. 

They  also  covenanted  not  to  scalp  or  murder  captives  taken  in  war, 
which  pledge,  to  their  great  credit  be  it  said,  they  sacredly  kept.  Over 
1,200  Indian  warriors  answered  to  this  call,  and  were  organized  in  ten 
or  more  companies,  under  their  own  captains,  Farmers  Brother,  Black- 
snake,  Red  Jacket,  Little  Billy,  Pollard,  Johnson,  Cold,  La  Forte,  Silver 
Heels,  Strong,  Halftown  and  Maj.  Henry  O’Bail,  son  of  Cornplanter. 
They  crossed  the  Niagara  river  with  the  American  troops,  and  fought 
with  great  bravery  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  under  General  Scott,  and  at  Chip- 
pewa, and  in  other  engagements  on  the  frontier,  as  all  accounts  show. 
They  fought  not  as  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  but  in  their  own  style 
of  warfare,  under  their  own  captains,  as  allies  of  the  United  States. 
Their  names,  therefore,  were  not  put  on  the  muster  rolls  of  our  army, 
or  upon  its  pay  rolls,  which  fact  afterwards  occasioned  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing land  warrants  and  pensions  for  their  services.  The  confederacy  of  the 
Iroquois  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  history,  ancient  or  modern. 
Their  government  was  partially  hereditary,  but  practically  democratic, 
the  chiefs  being  chosen  from  the  clans,  as  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver,  Turtle 
and  Tortoise,  for  wisdom  in  council  and  bravery  in  battle,  and  held  their 
offices  during  good  behavior.  These  clans  permeated  the  entire  people  of 
the  Six  Nations,  and  linked  and  bound  them  together  into  one  common 
brotherhood  and  compact  nationality.  Persons  of  the  same  clan  were  not 
all  allowed  to  intermarry,  because  they  could  not  bear  a blood  relationship 
to  each  other.  The  line  of  clanship  descended  from  the  side  of  the  mother 
and  not  the  father,  the  children  taking  the  name  of  their  mother.  Hence 
Cornplanter’s  children  took  the  name  of  O’Bail,  being  that  of  the*  mother. 

Gov.  DeWitt  Clinton,  of  whom  few  had  better  means  of  observation, 
and  who  had  studied  closely  the  history  of  the  Six  Nations,  says  of  them 
in  a lecture  before  a historical  society  in  181 1 : 
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Their  exterior  relations,  general  interests  and  national  affairs  were  conducted  and  superintended  by  a 
grand  council,  assembled  annually  at  Onondaga,  the  central  canton,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  each  re- 
public, and  eighty  sachems  were  frequently  convened  at  its  national  assembly.  It  took  cognizance  of  the 
great  questions  of  war  and  peace,  of  affairs  of  tributary  nations  and  their  negotiations  with  the  French 
and  English  colonies  ; all  their  proceedings  were  conducted  with  great  deliberation,  and  were  distin- 
guished for  order,  decorum  and  solemnity.  In  eloquence,  in  dignity  and  in  all  the  characteristics  of  per- 
sonal policy,  they  surpassed  an  assemblage  of  feudal  barons,  and  were  not,  perhaps,  tar  inferior  to  the 
great  Amphyctionic  council  of  Greece.  Whatever  inferiority  of  force  the  Iroquois  might  have,  they  never 
neglected  the  use  of  stratagems  ; they  employed  all  the  crafty  ideas  of  the  Carfhagenians.  The  cunning 
of  the  fox,  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger,  the  power  of  the  lion,  were  united  in  their  conduct.  They 
preferred  to  vanquish  their  enemy  by  taking  him  off  his  guard,  by  involving  him  in  an  ambuscade 
but  when  emergencies  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  face  him  in  the  open  field  of  battle,  they  exhib- 
ited a courage  and  contempt  of  death  which  have  never  been  surpassed.  Destruction  followed  their  foot- 
steps, and  whole  nations  exterminated,  or  merged  in  their  conquerors,  declare  the  superiority  and  terror 
of  their  arms. 

President  Dwight  says  of  them  : 

Their  conquests,  if  we  consider  their  numbers  and  their  circumstances,  were  little  inferior  to  Rome  it- 
self. In  their  harmony,  in  the  unity  of  their  operations,  the  energy  of  their  character,  the  vastness,  suc- 
cess and  vigor  of  their  enterprises,  and  the  strength  and  sublimity  of  their  eloquence,  they  might  be 
fairly  compared  with  the  Greeks. 

There  is  a public  sentiment  in  this  country  that  the  Indian  tribes  are 
fast  dying  out.  However  this  may  be  with  other  Indian  tribes,  it  is  not  true 
as  to  the  original  Six  Nations  of  New  York.  In  the  last  hundred  years 
thousands  of  them  have  migrated  from  this  state  to  Canada  and  the  west. 
Nine  hundred  and  eleven  of  them  are  at  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  in  Canada; 
3,215  are  on  Grand  river  just  across  on  the  south  shore  of  lake  Erie; 
1,057  north  of  the  Canada  line,  at  St.  Regis;  1,511  at  Sault  St.  Louis; 
688  Oneidas  on  the  Thames,  making  a grand  total  in  Canada  of  7,382. 
Add  to  these  1,510  Oneidas  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin;  410  Senecas  and 
Cayguas  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  5,119  of  the  Six  Nations  in  this 
state,  and  we  have  a grand  total  of  14,421 — a larger  number  of  the  Six 
Nations  of  New  York,  and  their  descendants  now  living  in  this  state,  in 
Canada  and  the  west,  than  can  be  shown  by  any  authentic  account  of 
their  numbers  in  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Their  actual  increase 
in  this  state  since  1845,  ls  L239>  and  the  report  of  the  interior  department 
of  the  province  of  Canada,  shows  that  the  Iroquois  in  that  province  are 
not  only  increasing  in  population,  but  making  very  good  progress  in  civili- 
zation, more  so  than  the  other  numerous  Indian  tribes  in  Canada. 

The  statistics  showing  the  present  number  of  the  Six  Nations  in  Can- 
ada, are  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  interior  department  at  Otta- 
wa, and  are  reliable.  Those  of  their  number  in  this  state  and  the  west, 
are  from  our  Indian  bureau  at  Washington,  and  form  the  basis  for  annuity 
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payments.  They  show  a vitality  in  this  people,  emerging  from  barbarism 
to  civilization,  that  is,  under  all  the  adverse  circumstances  surrounding 
them,  remarkable  indeed,  if  not  unprecedented. 

Daniel  Sherman. 


PITTSBURGH. 

I. 

THE  PROCESSION  OF  EVENTS  AND  PERSONAGES  AT  THE  GATEWAY  OF  THE  WEST. 

The  site  of  Pittsburgh,  where  between  the  rocky  barriers  of  great  hills 
the  tortuous  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  mingle  their  waters  to  form  the 
broad  Ohio,  was  the  ancient  gateway  of  the  west,  the  entrance  to  nature’s 
highway  from  the  regions  of  the  lakes  to  the  vast  unknown  inland  do- 
main and  the  Mexican  gulf.  Through  this  gateway,  and  adown  the  mighty 
stream,  during  centuries  which  history  cannot  illumine,  floated  the  canoe 
fleets  of  savage  warriors.  Later  the  river  was  rippled  by  the  intrepid  ex- 
plorer’s and  the  adventurous  trader’s  frail  craft,  and  then  by  the  larger 
boats  which  caried  troops  of  armed  men  to  battle.  For  a hundred  years 
the  majestic  current  has  borne  onward  the  hosts  of  the  army  of  peace 
which  has  occupied  the  valley,  and  has  been  laden  with  a mighty  com- 
merce to  supply  their  needs. 

Two  great  European  powers  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
sought  absolute  supremacy  on  this  continent.  Both  appreciated  the  im- 
portance of  the  western  gateway.  Which  should  possess  and  guard  it  ? 
The  question  was  answered  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  and  a war 
which  raged  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  the  new  was  precipitated  between 
France  and  England.  In  the  heat  of  this  struggle  was  evolved  the  initial 
impulse  of  the  movement  which  eventually  brought  about  American  union, 
and  singularly  enough  the  first  in  the  sequence  of  acts  which  led  to  England’s 
triumph  over  the  French  was  performed,  as  his  first  public  service,  by  a 
young  man  whose  culminating  and  crowning  achievement  in  a glorious 
career  was  the  wresting  from  England  herself  of  the  greatest  province 
over  which  she  ever  held  sovereignty,  and  leading  its  people  into  successful 
self-government.  The  point  between  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela 
first  designated  by  the  greatest  of  Americans — “the  purest  character  of  all 
history” — as  an  advantageous  locality  for  a civilized  community  and  subse- 
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quently  named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  eighteenth  century  Brit- 
ons, to  whom  the  city,  built  upon  it,  is  his  noblest  and  most  enduring 
monument,  is  as  historic  ground  as  any  in  the  land  equally  remote  from 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Whether  considered  in  the  light  of  momentous  and  far 
reaching  influences  involving  the  destinies  of  a continent  and  a race,  or 
merely  as  local  occurrences,  the  early  military  movements  on  the  site  of 
Pittsburgh  and  in  the  region  adjacent  form  an  interesting  chapter  of  history. 
The  procession  of  personages  and  events  has  been  a remarkable  one,  and 
has  moved  on  with  stately  march  through  the  long  years.  Attention  is 
invited  only  to  the  greater  characters  and  more  prominent  scenes  in  the 
pageant. 

George  Washington  stands  where  the  rivers  of  the  north  and  south 
merge  the  waters  of  New  York  and  Virginia  in  one  great  tide,  flowing  on- 
ward through  a vast  wilderness  to  the  sea.  He  is  an  adjutant  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  tall  and  slender  of  figure,  but  well- 
knit,  erect  and  strong.  Notwithstanding  his  youth  he  has  come  on  a mis- 
sion of  the  utmost  importance,  the  trusted  agent  of  a high  official  of  the 
colonial  government,  for  the  year  is  1753.  He  arrived  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  November,  and  he  entered  in  his  journal  under  that  date: 

As  I got  down  before  the  canoe  I spent  some  time  in  viewing  the  river  and  land  between  the  fork, 
which  I think  is  extremely  well  situated  for  a fort,  as  it  has  absolute  command  of  both  rivers.  The  land 
at  the  point  is  twenty-five  feet  above  the  common  surface  of  the  water,  and  a considerable  bottom  of  flat, 
well  timbered  land  all  around  it  very  convenient  for  building.  The  rivers  are  each  a quarter  of  a mile 
across,  and  run  here  at  very  nearly  right  angles.  ....... 

Prior  to  this  time  the  French  had  displayed  a renewed  aggressiveness  in 
their  plans  for  occupying  the  Ohio  valley.  Governor  Spottswood  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  early  as  1716,  having  become  alarmed  by  the  extent  of  their  claims, 
sought  to  push  the  Virginia  settlements  westward  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing the  chain  of  communication  between  the  French  possessions  in  Canada 
and  Louisiana,  and  Governor  Keith  of  Pennsylvania,  at  almost  as  early  a 
period,  had  taken  steps  tending  toward  the  same  result,  but  the  efforts  of 
both  of  these  far-seeing  colonial  statesmen  and  of  their  supporters  were 
failures  so  far,  at  least,  as  any  immediate  achievement  was  concerned.  By 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  peace  was  established  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  but  their  movements  toward  strengthening  them- 
selves upon  the  Ohio  were  not  arrested.  In  1748  the  colonial  “Ohio 
land  company”  was  formed  in  Virginia,  and  an  ambitious  project  for 
colonization  was  inaugurated  by  the  sending  of  Christopher  Gist,  in  1750, 
to  explore  the  region  along  the  Ohio.  It  was  the  intention  of  this  com- 
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pany  to  build  a fort  and  found  a settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Chartiers 
creek  on  the  Ohio,  about  two  miles  below  “ the  Forks  ” on  the  site  of  Pitts- 
burgh, but  nothing  was  accomplished  in  that  matter  because  of  circum- 
stances unforseen.  The  encroachment  of  the  French  upon  what  was  re- 
garded as  British  territory  had  aroused  the  home  government,  and  by  a 
man-of-war,  which  arrived  in  Virginia  in  October,  1753,  came  letters  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  earl  of  Holderness,  for  all  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors. It  was  in  consequence  of  one  of  these  letters  that  Governor  Robert 
Dinwiddie  of  Virginia,  appointed  Washington  to  proceed  to  the  nearest 
French  commandant  on  the  Ohio  and  to  ascertain  what  had  been  accom- 
plished and  what  intended  by  them,  their  numbers,  the  location  of  their 
forts  and  various  other  details.  It  was  while  on  his  journey  to  accomplish 
this  delicate  and  difficult  mission,  for  which  he  was  chosen  because  of  the 
governor’s  confidence  in  his  “ability,  conduct  and  fidelity,”  that  Wash- 
ington visited  “the  forks”  and  made  the  entry  in  his  diary  which  has 
been  quoted.  He  went  to  Le  Bceuf  and  to  Fort  Machault  at  Venango, 
and  received  very  unsatisfactory  answers  to  his  inquiries.  “They  (the 
officers) -told  me,”  he  writes,  “that  it  was  their  absolute  design  to  take 
possession  of  the  Ohio  and  by  G — d they  would  do  it ; for  that  although 
they  were  sensible  the  English  could  raise  two  men  for  their  one,  yet 
they  knew  their  motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent  any  un- 
dertakings of  theirs.” 

The  young  soldier  found  that  the  French  were  actually  advancing  a 
force  of  men  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  region,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn his  journal  was  printed  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  arouse  the  people, 
and  copied  into  nearly  all  the  newspapers  of  the  colonies,  while  in  London 
it  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  and  regarded  a doc- 
ument of  much  importance,  because  it  unfolded  the  views  of  theFrench,  and 
afforded  the  first  positive  official  proof  of  their  hostile  acts  in  the  disputed 
territory.  In  Virginia  arrangements  were  immediately  made  to  send 
troops  to  the  locality  which  Washington  had  designated  as  a good  one  for 
a fort.  The  first  company  ready  to  march  was  Captain  William  Trent’s. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1754,  the  captain  arrived  at  “the  forks” 
to  meet  Christopher  Gist  and  others,  and  the  soldiers  were  supposed  to 
be  only  a few  days’  march  behind  him.  They  arrived  in  due  season,  and 
began  the  erection  of  a little  fort,  the  first  work  of  human  hands  on  the 
ground  now  covered  by  populous,  bustling  Pittsburgh.  The  work  was  car- 
ried on  under  Ensign  Ward,  Captain  Trent  retiring  to  Cumberland,  and 
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Lieutenant  Fraser  passing  most  of  his  time  at  his  home  on  Turtle  creek. 
But  not  long  was  the  little  band  of  soldiers  to  labor  in  hewing  timber  and 
erecting  defenses. 

Another  personage  and  an  important  one,  attended  by  all  the  pomp  and 
power  that  could  in  those  days  be  marshaled  in  this  wild  region,  suddenly 
appears  upon  the  scene,  and  he  is  no  other  than  Contrecceur.  A strange 
spectacle  was  presented  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1754,  when  a force  of  a 
thousand  men,  French  and  Indians,  came  down  the  Allegheny  with  sixty 
batteaux,  three  hundred  canoes  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon*  Hereto- 
fore this  stream  had  borne  only  the  canoes  of  Indian  warriors  and  those 
of  small  trading  and  hunting  parties.  But  now  t must  have  been  dotted 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  with  craft  large  and  small,  gleaming  with 
arms,  bright  with  uniforms  and  bedecked  with  banners  bearing  the  lilies 
of  France.  Contrecoeur  came  prepared  to  overpower  any  force  which  it 
was  probable  he  might  meet,  if  he  could  not  obtain  a ready  and  peaceful 
surrender.  He  peremptorily  demanded  that  the  unfinished  work  should 
be  relinquished,  his  summons,  presented  by  Chevalier  Le  Mercier,  bearing 
the  legend,  “By  order  of  Monsieur  Contrecceur,  captain  of  one  of  the 
companies  of  the  detachment  of  French  marines,  commander-in-chief  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty’s  troops  now  on  the  Beautiful  River,  to  the  com- 
mander of  those  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Monongahela.  ” The  document  set  forth  the  exceeding  great  surprise 
of  the  French  commander  at  seeing  an  attempt  at  English  settlement  upon 
the  lands  of  his  king,  which  he  declared  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  said  that  he  “did  not  know  to  whom  to  attribute 
such  an  usurpation,  as  it  is  incontestable  that  the  lands  situated  along  the 
Beautiful  River  belong  to  his  most  Christian  majesty.”  He  imperiously 
demanded  an  immediate  and  precise  answer.  Ensign  Ward  went  to  him 
at  his  camp  and  endeavored  to  temporize,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Contre- 
cceur insisted  that  the  works  should  be  surrendered  at  once,  and  declared 
that  otherwise  he  would  take  possession  by  force.  An  attempt  to  hold  an 
unfinished  stockade  with  a paltry  force  of  about  forty  men  against  an  army 
of  a thousand  with  several  cannon  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 
Capitulation  followed.  Thus  Ward,  like  many  a soldier  of  greater  renown 
and  many  a fighter  in  the  weaponless  battles  of  life,  in  a situation  where 

*Some  writers  claim  these  numbers  to  be  exaggerations,  but  they  were  so  stated  by  Ward  in  his  sworn 
report.  Washington  had  previously  reported  that  there  had  been  fifteen  hundred  French  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  that  all  but  six  or  seven  hundred  had  been  withdrawn.  He  found  at  LeBoeuf  fifty  birch  bark 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy  pine  canoes,  “besides  many  others  blocked  out  and  ready  to  be  made.” 
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bravery  was  powerless,  was  forced  to  yield  to  inexorable  circumstances. 
Yet  the  bloodless  victory  won  by  Contrecceur  on  that  day  in  the  almost  un- 
known inland  forest  of  America,  was  the  first  in  a sequence  of  events  which 
stripped  France  of  her  fairest  possessions  in  the  new  world — Nova  Scotia, 
Canada  and  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  the  Isle  of 
Orleans — the  commencement  of  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris. 

The  French  commandant  at  once  proceeded  to  complete  the  fortification 
of  which  he  had  taken  possession  and  named  it  Fort  Duquesne  in  honor 
of  the  governor  of  Canada,  the  Marquis  Duquesne  de  Menneville. 

Ensign  Ward,  pushing  toward  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  April,  found  Washington  and  three  companies  of  soldiers  at  Will’s 
creek,  Maryland,  where  Cumberland  now  stands.  On  hearing  the  news 
of  the  surrender  of  ‘ ‘ the  forks,”  the  young  man,  then  receiving  the  dis- 
cipline which  he  was  to  need  in  the  revolution,  immediately  sent  messengers 
to  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  urging  that  re- 
inforcements be  sent  into  the  field.  He  determined  to  advance,  if  possible, 
to  Redstone  (now  Brownsville),  on  the  Monongahela,  and  there  erect  a 
fortification.  Active  operations  between  his  forces  and  the  French  ensued 
in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  which  it  would  prolong  this  narrative  too 
greatly  to  recite.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  received  valuable  aid  from 
Tanacharison,  the  Half-king  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  some  of  his  followers, 
and  fought  a battle  with  a small  French  force,  in  which  Jumonville*  the 
commandant,  and  ten  of  his  men  were  killed  and  twenty-two  taken  prisoners. 
Whatever  advantage  was  gained  by  his  victory  was  offset  by  the  news  re- 
ceived on  the  tenth  of  June  that  the  French  fort  at  “ the  forks”  was  com- 
pleted ; that  the  force  there  had  been  increased  and  the  Shawnees  had 
agreed  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  English.  Apprehending  that  a 
large  force  would  be  sent  against  him,  he  employed  his  troops  in  perfecting 
the  work  of  defense  he  had  begun  at  Great  Meadows  and  named  it  Fort 
Necessity.  Here,  on  the  third  of  July,  in  a heavy  rain,  occurred  an  all  day 
fight  in  which  the  French  had  the  advantage  of  a superior  number  of  men, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Washington  capitulated,  granting  hostages 
for  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  at  the  engagement  with  Jumonville,  and 
being  permitted  to  retire  with  his  garrison  without  molestation.  It  was 

*The  killing  of  Jumonville  has  been  employed  by  many  historians,  chiefly  French,  as  an  incident  to 
smirch  the  bright  escutcheon  of  Washington’s  character,  it  being  alleged  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
murder  rather  than  a casualty  of  war.  Sparks  has  ably  refuted  this  charge  and  thoroughly  revealed  the 
flimsiness  of  the  evidence  adduced  to  support  it. 
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also  agreed  that  the  capitulating  party  should  not  within  a year  build  any 
forts  west  of  the  mountains. 

A lull  now  ensued  in  the  contest  of  the  nations  for  dominion  in  the 
west  and  a cessation  therefore  in  the  stirring  events  at  “the  forks,  ” but 
it  was  the  calm  that  precedes  the  tempest. 

The  two  persons  given  as  hostages  by  Washington  were  Captain  Robert 
Stobo,  a Scotchman,  and  Vanbraam,  a Dutchman.  The  former  was  a man 
of  remarkable  energy,  bravery  and  fidelity,  and  subsequently  passed 
through  many  strange  vicissitudes.  He  was  known  to  David  Hume,  the 
great  English  historian,  who,  thirteen  years  after  the  time  of  the  incidents 
here  mentioned,  said  of  him  in  a letter  to  Smollet,  “he  has  surely  had  the 
most  extraordinary  adventures  in  the  world.”  This  Stobo,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  English  prisoners  incarcerated  in  Fort  Duquesne,  gave  valua- 
ble information  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  concerning  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  the  French  post,  and  sent  him  a plan  of  the  fort.  Some  idea 
of  his  character  is  conveyed  by  a few  phrases  from  one  of  his  surreptitious 
letters  to  Dinwiddie  from  his  prison.  “When  we  engaged  to  serve  the 
country,”  says  he,  “it  was  expected  we  were  to  do  it  with  our  lives. 

* * * Consider  the  good  of  the  expedition  without  the  least  regard 

to  us.  For  my  part,  I would  die  a thousand  deaths  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  possessing  this  fort  but  one  day.  They  are  so  vain  of  their  success 
at  the  Meadows,  it  is  worse  than  death  to  hear  them.  Strike  this  fall 
as  soon  as  possible.  Make  the  Indians  ours.  Prevent  intelligence.  Get 
the  best  and  ’tis  done.”  This  and  much  more  in  the  same  unselfish 
spirit,  together  with  accurate  data  concerning  the  French  force,  was  sent 
by  the  “leal  Scot”  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  English  officers  by  a 
friendly  Indian,  the  greatest  secrecy  being  observed.* 

Now,  before  passing  to  other  events  of  the  French  and  English  war  at 
this  important  locality,  let  us  take  a glance  at  Contrecceur’s  fort  on  the 
point  and  the  condition  of  affairs  within  its  walls.  One  who  was  a prisonerf 
there  for  some  time  has  left  his  testimony  that  it  was  “four  square,”  had 
bastions  at  each  corner,  and  was  about  fifty  yards  in  length.  About  half 
the  fort  was  made  of  square  logs,  and  the  other  half,  next  to  the  water, 

*At  the  time  of  Braddock’s  defeat  copies  of  the  letters  above  alluded  to,  and  the  map  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  Captain  Stobo's  authorship  being  revealed  he  was  im- 
mediately ordered  into  close  confinement,  and  was  subsequently  sentenced  to  be  executed, but  fortu- 
nately made  his  escape.  The  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  officially  recognized  and  thanked  him  for  his 
services. 

+John  McKinney,  whose  statement  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1756. 
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was  stockaded;  all  around  intrenchments  were  thrown  up,  which  consisted 
of  palings  driven  into  the  ground  near  to  each  other  and  wattled  together 
with  poles  like  basket  work,  against  which  earth  was  thrown  up  in  a gradual 
ascent,  the  steeper  part  being  on  the  inner  side  and  having  three  steps  on 
which  the  men  could  go  up  to  fire  at  an  enemy.  There  were  two  gates, 
one  on  the  land  and  the  other  upon  the  water  side,  where  the  magazine 
was  built.  At  the  land  gate  was  a drawbridge  which  was  raised  at  night 
by  means  of  levers  and  chains,  and  underneath  was  a deep  pit  containing 
water.  The  magazine  was  almost  entirely  under  ground,  and  made  of 
large  logs  covered  with  four  feet  of  clay.  The  bastions  were  filled  with 
earth  about  eight  feet  high.  In  each  were  four  cannon,  three  and  four 
pounders.  The  height  of  the  walls  was  about  twelve  feet.  They  were 
pierced  with  loopholes,  made  so  that  muskets  might  be  fired  through  them 
slanting  toward  the  ground.  There  were  no  pickets  or  palings  on  top  of  the 
walls  to  defend  them  against  scaling,  and  there  was  no  defence  against  bombs. 
About  thirty  yards  from  the  fort,  outside  of  the  entrenchments  and  picket- 
ing, was  a structure  which  contained  a great  quantity  of  tools.  There  were 
also  some  huts  for  the  soldiers  (for  usually  only  a small  part  of  the  force 
lived  within  the  walls  with  the  officers)  and  twenty  or  thirty  Indian  wig- 
wams. The  ground  was  cleared  for  a considerable  distance  from  the  walls, 
and  the  stumps  cut  off  short,  and  “ a little  without  musket  shot  was  a thick 
wood  of  some  bigness,  full  of  large  timber.”  Such  was  Fort  Duquesne, 
both  before  and  after  the  memorable  defeat  of  Braddock  in  its  vicinity.  It 
would  now  be  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  an  attacking  force,  but  was 
considered  over  a century  and  a quarter  a ago  formidable  fortress,  al- 
though it  might  even  then  have  been  bombarded  from  the  lofty  eminence 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela.  The  garrison  of  the  fort  was 
supplied  in  part  with  munitions  of  war  and  provisions,  by  batteaux  which 
were  rowed  up  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  making  their  journeys  in 
three  months’  time  under  favorable  conditions,  and  in  part  by  boats  sent 
down  the  Allegheny.  The  French  force  usually  consisted  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  and  sometimes  as  many  as  five  hundred  Indians, 
but  the  number  of  the  latter  was  variable. 

Far  away  beyond  the  mountains  and  the  wilderness,  by  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, during  the  early  months  of  1755  preparations  were  making  for  send- 
ing a powerful  expedition  against  this  stronghold  of  the  French.  In  fact 
plans  were  entered  upon  in  England  for  sweeping  the  French  from  the 
Ohio  region  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  affair  at  the  Meadows  was  received. 
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General  Braddock,  sent  out  by  the  British  government,  landed  in  Virginia 
on  the  twentieth  of  February,  1755,  with  two  regiments  of  the  regular 
army  from  Ireland,  each  consisting  of  five  hundred  men.  Making  his 
headquarters  at  Alexandria,  he  organized  a supplemental  Torce  through  the 
assistance  of  the  colonial  governments,  and  with  more  than  two  thousand 
men  proceeded  to  Will’s  creek,  arriving  about  the  middle  of  May,  after  a 
march  of  four  weeks.  This  expedition  was  a notable  one,  for,  engaged  in 
it  and  the  deplorable  defeat  with  which  it  met,  were  many  characters  who 
figured  prominently  more  than  a score  of  years  afterwards  in  the  revolu- 
tion. Among  them  were  General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  British  at 
Bunker  Hill;  Gates,  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga;  Morgan,  who  won  fame  at 
the  Cowpens;  also  Mercer,  and  Stephens,  and  Neville,  and  the  great  com- 
mander, Washington  himself.  At  Will’s  creek  the  army  was  detained  by 
lack  of  transportation  facilities,  which  were  finally  supplied  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.  A detailed  account  of  the  march  would  prove  interesting,  but 
as  this  article  is  designedly  limited  to  a recital  of  the  occurrences  at  and 
near  the  site  of  Pittsburgh  it  is  omitted.  The  army  was  separated  into  two 
divisions,  one  of  twelve  hundred  men,  besides  officers,  under  Braddock, 
taking  the  advance,  while  the  other,  under  Colonel  Dunbar,  followed  by 
slower  marches.  On  the  eighth  of  July  the  general’s  division  arrived  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Youghioghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  all  in  excel- 
lent health  and  high  spirits,  sanguine  in  the  conviction  that  in  a few  hours 
they  should  win  a victory  and  triumphantly  enter  the  French  fortress. 

We  turn  for  a moment  from  the  hopeful  British  regulars  and  colonial 
troops,  dreaming  of  victory  in  their  camp  near  the  Monongahela,  to  dis- 
cover the  feeling  pervading  the  garrison  of  Fort  Duquesne.  A scene  of 
hopelessness,  of  fear  which  verged  upon  panic,  was  manifested  among  the 
followers  of  Contrecoeur,  and  shared  by  nearly  all  the  officers.  From  the 
time  Braddock  passed  Will’s  creek  until  he  reached  the  Monongahela,  his 
army  was  constantly  watched  by  French  and  Indian  scouts,  who  reported 
its  progress  at  the  fort  and  the  route  pursued.  An  English  prisoner*  at 
Fort  Duquesne,  inquiring  if  any  news  had  been  received  as  to  Braddock’s 
movements,  was  told  that  “their  scouts  saw  him  every  day  from  the  moun- 
tains— that  he  was  advancing  in  close  columns  through  the  woods”  (indi- 
cated by  placing  a number  of  red  sticks  parallel  to  each  other  and  pressed 

♦James  Smith,  captured  by  the  Indians  while  engaged,  in  the  spring  of  1755,  with  three  hundred  men 
in  cutting  a road  through  the  forest  for  Braddock’s  army.  He  was  afterwards  a member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky legislature. 
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closely  together)  “ The  English, ” said  another,  “are  in  numbers  like  the 
trees  of  the  forest”  Their  forces  were  variously  reported  by  the  Indians 
as  three,  four  and  five  thousand — exaggerated  in  all  cases.  The  fort  was 
in  no  condition  to  withstand  a siege,  and  the  garrison  far  smaller  than  it 
should  be  to  make  a promising  attack  upon  the  English  in  the  field.  A 
new  commandant  was  in  charge,  however,  Captain  Beaujeu — Daniel  Hya- 
cinth Mary  Lienard  de  Beaujeu — and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  plan- 
ning the  attack,  and  leading  what  seemed  to  be  a forlorn  hope  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  victories  in  the  history  of  arms.  * 

He  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  give  up  Fort  Duquesne  without  a 
struggle  to  save  it,  even  though  surrounded  by  dejected  officers  and  men. 
He  decided  boldly  to  meet  the  British  in  their  advance,  and  his  courage 
seems  to  have  been  inspiring  to  the  garrison  and  even  the  Indians,  of 
whom  a large  throng  representing  more  than  twenty-five  tribes  had  gathered 
at  the  post.  The  eighth  of  July  was  spent  in  preparing  to  take  the  field, 
but  when  Beaujeu  visited  the  Indian  camp  the  chiefs  said:  “What, 

father,  do  you  wish  to  die  and  sacrifice  us?  The  English  are  more  than 
four  thousand  men,  and  we  only  eight  hundred,  and  you  wish  to  go  and 
attack  them.  You  see  at  once  that  you  have  no  sense.  We  must  have 
till  to-morrow  to  decide.”  At  daybreak  on  the  fateful  ninth  of  July,  the 
French  officers  and  soldiers  gathered  in  the  little  Catholic  “chapel  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the  Beautiful  River”  and  the  com- 
mandant knelt  in  confession  before  the  Recollect  Father  Denys  Baron, 
chaplain  of  the  post,  and  afterwards  received  the  holy  communion  at  his 
hands.  Then  the  little  party  marched  out,  numbering  seventy-two  regu- 
lars and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  Canadians.  They  halted  at  the  wig- 
wams, but  in  answer  to  the  commandant’s  question  the  chiefs  replied . 
“We  cannot  march.”  Beaujeu  said:  “I  am  determined  to  go  and  meet 

the  enemy.  Will  you  let  your  father  go  alone?  I am  sure  to  beat  them.” 

* Beaujeu  had  a short  time  previous  to  this  period  been  ordered  by  the  Marquis  Duquesne  to  relieve 
Contrecaeur,  but  the  latter  had  at  the  same  time  been  requested  to  remain  at  the  fort  until  after  the  ap- 
prehended operation  against  it  had  culminated.  He  did  so,  and  to  him  the  honor  of  defeating  Braddock 
is  usually  ascribed,  instead  of  to  Beaujeu,  who  fell  upon  the  field  he  won.  His  period  of  command  was 
brief,  but  there  now  exists  no  ground  for  doubt  that  it  was  absolute  while  it  lasted.  In  the  ‘ Register  of 
the  Baptisms  and  Interments’  kept  at  the  fort  (recently  translated  and  published  by  Reverend  A.  A. 
Lambing)  he  is  entitled  “ commander  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  of  the  army.”  The  official  (French)  re- 
port of  Braddock’s  defeat  gives  prominence  to  Contrecoeur,  and  nearly  all  historians,  even  the  French, 
neglect  the  true  hero.  Sparks,  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Washington,’  places  the  laurels  upon  the  proper  brow, 
but  it  has  remained  for  John  Gilmeary  Shea, in  a recent  publication,  to  marshal  the  proofs  of  the  martyr 
commandant’s  supremacy  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  the  brave  act  which  won  the  greatest  of 
French  victories  in  America. 
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Then  lie  moved  on  as  if  he  knew  that  he  had  won  them,  and,  led  by  Pon- 
tiac and  the  Huron  Athanase  of  Lorette,  six  hundred  savage  warriors  fol- 
lowed. During  the  whole  forenoon  the  two  armies  were  toiling  slowly 
toward  each  other  and  the  point  where  they  were  to  clash  in  conflict. 

Braddock’s  army,  which  we  last  saw  encamped  upon  the  Monongahela, 
on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  battle,  eageV  for  the  impending  fight,  was  in 
readiness  for  the  advance  early  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  and,  fording 
the  river  a little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Youghioghany,  marched  forward 
in  beautiful  order  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Monongahela.  Wash- 
ington said  in  after  life,  more  than  once,  that  ‘ ‘ the  most  beautiful  specta- 
cle he  ever  beheld  was  the  beautiful  display  of  the  British  troops  on  this 
eventful  morning.  Every  man  was  beautifully  dressed  in  full  uniform ; the 
soldiers  were  arranged  in  columns,  and  marched  in  exact  order  ; the  sun 
gleamed  from  their  burnished  arms ; the  river  flowed  tranquilly  on  the 
right,  and  the  deep  forest  overshadowed  them  with  solemn  grandeur  on 
their  left.  Officers  and  men  were  equally  inspirited  with  cheering  hopes 
and  confident  expectations.”  * Yet  that  proud  and  hopeful  body  of  men, 
marching  so  bravely  forth  in  the  morning,  was  destined,  before  night,  to 
meet  with  most  ignominious  defeat,  to  be  completely  shattered  and  put  to 
flight,  and  to  lose  in  killed  and  wounded  one-half  its  number. 

At  noon  they  reached  the  second  crossing  place,  about  ten  miles  from 
Fort  Duquesne.  They  halted  for  a little  time,  and  then  began  to  ford  the 
river  and  regain  its  northern  bank.  They  found  themselves  upon  a low  and 
level  plain  extending  back  nearly  half  a mile  to  a gentle  ascent,  which 
gradually  grew  steeper  and  terminated  in  a lofty  height.  Across  this 
plain  and  up  the  side  hill  led  the  road  to  the  French  fort.  At  one  o’clock 
all  had  crossed  the  river,  and  the  advanced  parties  had  begun  the  ascent 
of  the  hill.  They  were  marching  in  good  order  and  wholly  unconscious 
of  danger,  when  suddenly  the  comparative  quiet  was  broken  by  a volley 
of  musketry,  and  a heavy  fire  was  poured  in  upon  their  front,  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  another,  directed  with  deadly  effect  against  their  right  flank. 
They  fired  in  return,  but  at  random  and  clearly  without  effect.  Their  in- 
visible foe  delivered  a continuous,  rapid  and  most  deadly  discharge,  and 
the  British,  seized  with  consternation,  gave  way  in  a wild  rout,  and  fell  back 
upon  the  artillery  and  other  columns  which  the  general  had  endeavored  to 
advance  to  their  support.  The  utmost  confusion  followed.  Beaujeu  had 
formed  an  ambuscade,  his  dusky  allies  having  been  concealed  in  two  ra- 


Sparks’  ' Life  of  Washington.’ 
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vines  or  water  runs  which  crossed  the  hillside  in  diverging  directions,  and 
between  which  the  fated  troops  passed.  After  the  first  raking  volleys  from 
the  hidden  Indians,  the  little  band  of  French  regulars,  led  by  their  brave 
commander,  who  bounded  forward  rifle  in  hand,  waving  his  hat  and  cheer- 
ing them  on,  charged  the  already  demoralized  front.  Gage  formed  his 
men  and  returned  the  French  fire  again  and  again.  At  the  third  volley 
Beaujeu  fell  dead,  pierced  through  the  forehead  with  a musket  ball.  His 
men  were  not  disheartened,  but  fought  with  renewed  fury  under  the  com- 
mand of  Dumas.  The  Indians  maintained  their  usual  tactics,  and  fought 
from  the  ravines  and  from  behind  trees  and  logs,  making  only  occasional 
quick  dashes  from  their  places  of  concealment  to  secure  the  scalps  of 
those  who  had  fallen  before  their  guns.  The  woods  resounded  with  their 
hideous  yell,  which  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  British  regulars,  un- 
accustomed to  savage  warfare,  and  Washington  and  his  provincials  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  meet  them  with  their  own  methods.  After  a short  but 
severe  contest  the  soldiers,  panic-stricken,  resisted  all  efforts  of  their  of- 
ficers to  restore  order,  and  thronged  in  a tumultuous  and  precipitate  flight 
to  and  through  the  river  they  had  a few  hours  before  forded  with  the  most 
ardent  anticipations  of  victory.  The  rout  was  complete;  the  battle  lost ; 
the  field  left  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Then  followed  the  furious 
and  horrible  deeds  of  the  savages  who  endeavored  to  glut  their  whetted 
appetites  for  carnage  by  killing  the  wounded  and  mutilating  the  dead. 
They  were  only  prevented  from  utterly  annihilating  the  British  force  by 
following  the  remnant  in  its  flight  by  their  desire  to  pillage  and  commit 
atrocities  upon  the  field.  Braddock  had  received  his  death  wound,  and 
his  life  ebbed  away  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  July,  near  the  site  of 
Fort  Necessity,  where  the  soldiers  who  had  borne  him  on  their  melan- 
choly retreat  had  encamped  for  rest.  Five  horses  had  been  shot  under 
him  upon  the  field  where  he  bravely  fought.  Two  had  been  shot  under 
Colonel  Washington,  and  his  clothes  shot  through  in  numerous  places,  his 
escape  from  death  being  so  marvelous  that  it  is  not  strange  the  Indians 
supposed  him  under  the  special  guardianship  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Sir 
Peter  Halket  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  Colonel  Burton  and  Sir  John 
St.  Clair  were  wounded.  The  other  field  officers  wounded  were  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Gage,  Colonel  Orme,  Major  Sparks  and  Brigade-major  Hal- 
ket. Ten  captains  were  killed  and  five  wounded;  fifteen  lieutenants 
killed  and  twenty-two  wounded.  The  whole  number  of  officers  engaged 
was  eighty-six,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  killed  and  thirty-seven  wounded. 
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Of  the  privates  the  enormous  number  of  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Of  these  at  least  one-half  were  supposed  to 
be  killed.*  In  bloodiness  and  sweeping  slaughter  this  battle  is  ap- 
proached only  by  St.  Clair’s  defeat  in  Ohio,  and  exceeded  by  no  engage- 
ment on  American  soil  save  those  of  the  war  for  the  Union.  No  battle 
of  the  revolution  was  so  sanguinary.  The  losses  of  the  French  were  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  this  colossal  stroke  of  death  in  the  English 
ranks.  Three  of  their  officers  were  killed  and  four  wounded;  about  thirty 
soldiers  and  Indians  were  killed  and  as  many  or  a few  more  wounded. 

At  the  little  fort  on  the  point  all  was  bustle  and  excitement  and  trium- 
phant rejoicing  when  the  force  returned  after  its  bloody  work,  followed  by 
a yelling,  frantic  throng  of  savages,  and  even  the  news  of  the  command- 
er’s death  and  the  killing  of  a few  of  his  comrades  did  not  lessen  the  exul- 
tation, for  the  French  had  met  the  greatest  British  force  ever  advanced 
against  them  in  America — had  destroyed  one-half  and  put  the  other  to 
flight,  and  captured  all  of  its  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions  and  baggage. 

The  scene  at  Fort  Duquesne  after  Braddock’s  defeat  is  graphically  de- 
scribed by  an  English  prisoner  f who  with  heavy  heart  beheld  it : 

About  dusk  the  party  returned  to  the  fort,  driving  before  them  twelve  British  regulars,  stripped  naked 
and  with  their  faces  painted  black — an  evidence  that  the  unhappy  wretches  were  devoted  to  death.  Next 
came  the  Indians,  displaying  their  bloody  scalps,  of  which  they  had  great  numbers,  and  dressed  in  the 
scarlet  coats,  sashes  and  military  hats  of  the  officers  and  soldiers.  Behind  all  came  a train  of  baggage 
horses  laden  with  piles  of  scalps,  canteens,  and  all  the  accoutrements  of  British  soldiers.  The  savages 
appeared  frantic  with  joy,  . . . dancing,  yelling,  brandishing  their  red  tomahawks,  and  waving 

their  scalps  in  the  air,  while  the  great  guns  of  the  fort  replied  to  the  incessant  discharge  of  the  rifles 
without.  . . . The  most  melancholy  spectacle  was  the  band  of  prisoners.  They  appeared 

dejected  and  anxious. 

And  well  they  might,  for  they  had  been  spared  death  upon  the  battle- 
field only  to  meet  it  in  more  horrible  form  here.  The  eye  witness  con- 
tinues : 

The  yells  of  delight  and  congratulation  were  scarcely  over  when  those  of  vengeance  began.  The  de- 
voted prisoners  . . . were  led  out  from  the  fort  to  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny,  and,  to  the  eternal 

disgrace  of  the  French  commandant,  were  there  burned  to  death  with  the  most  awful  tortures.  . 

One  of  the  prisoners  was  tied  to  a stake  with  his  hands  raised  above  his  head,  stripped  naked  and  sur- 
rounded by  Indians.  They  would  touch  him  with  red-hot  irons,  and  stick  his  body  full  of  pine  splinters 
and  set  them  on  fire — drowning  the  shrieks  of  the  victim  in  the  yells  of  delight  with  which  they  danced 
around  him.  His  companions  in  the  meantime  stood  in  a group  near  the  stake,  and  had  a foretaste  of 
what  was  in  reserve  for  each  one  of  them.  As  fast  as  one  prisoner  died  under  his  tortures  another  filled 
his  place,  until  the  whole  perished.  All  this  took  place  so  near  the  fort  that  every  scream  of  the  victims 
must  have  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  French  commandant. 

•These  estimates  are  from  Spark’s  ‘ Life  of  Washington.’  Other  authors  give  somewhat  different  fig- 
ures. 

+ J ames  Smith. 
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Now  the  benison  of  peace  rests  on  the  landscape  of  Braddock’s  field 
and  the  beauties  of  civilization  seem  especially  emphasized  by  the  location 
of  a thriving  village  and  huge  steel  works  upon  the  old  battle  ground, 
while  a vast  depot  bears  the  name  and  stands  upon  the  ground  occupied 
by  Fort  Duquesne,  near  which  the  twelve  prisoners  were  burned  alive  and 
many  other  dark  deeds  perpetrated. 


BRADDOCK’S  BATTLEFIELD  AS  IT  APPEARS  TO-DAY. 


Contrecceur  was  responsible  for  the  atrocity  of  the  night  of  July  9,  1755. 
A scene  of  solemn  sadness  was  witnessed  at  the  fort  three  days  after  the 
battle,  when  the  body  of  Beaujeu  was  committed  to  the  earth  * M.  Dumas 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  post  as  early  as  September  18,  1/55, 

*The  register  of  Fort  Duquesne  contains  the  following  entry:  “Burial  of  M.  De  Beaujeux,  com- 

mandant of  Fort  Duquesne.  The  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five,  the  ninth  of  July,  was 
killed  in  the  battle  given  to  the  English,  and  the  same  day  as  above  M.  Lienard  Daniel,  Esquire,  Sieur 
de  Beaujeu,  captain  in  the  infantry,  commandant  at  Fort  Duquesne  and  of  the  army,  who  was  aged 
about  forty-five  years,  having  been  at  confession  and  performed  his  devotions  the  same  day.  His  body 
was  interred  on  the  twelfth  of  the  same  month  in  the  cemetery  of  Fort  Duquesne  under  the  title  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the  Beautiful  River,  and  that  with  the  ordinary  ceremonies  by  US, 
Recollect  priest,  the  undersigned  king's  chaplain  in  said  fort.  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  signed  : 

Fk.  Denys  Baron,  P.  R.,  Chaplain." 
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and  he  gave  place  to  M.  de  Lingeris  some  time  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
following  year. 

The  effects  of  Braddock’s  defeat  were  far  reaching  and  appalling  to 
England.  On  the  Ohio,  her  power  and  trade  were  extinct,  while  the 
frontier  was  laid  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians,  which  extended  into 
settlements  so  far  removed  from  the  scenes  of  former  horrors  that  they 
had  been  considered  perfectly  secure.  Throughout  the  world  British  pres- 
tige had  received  most  humiliating  rebuffs.  But  the  period  of  disaster 
and  disgrace  was  ended  when  the  great  Pitt  assumed  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land’s affairs,  and  a period  of  triumphant  success  followed.  In  America 
the  inefficient  earl  of  London  was  succeeded  by  General  Amherst,  under 
whom  were  Wolfe  and  Forbes. 

Fort  Duquesne  and  the  surrounding  country,  for  three  years  succeeding 
Braddock’s  defeat,  was  not  the  theatre  for  any  particularly  stirring  events, 
but  in  the  autumn  of  1758  it  again  became  the  scene  of  active  military 
operations.  Among  the  first  successes  of  the  British  army  was  the  capture 
of  this  post,  so  long  held  by  the  French  as  the  key  of  the  western  and 
southwestern  country.  General  John  Forbes  began  his  march  against 
the  fort  in  July.  He  overtook  Colonel  Boquet  at  Raystown,  now  Bedford, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  subsequently  joined  there  by  Washington,  in  com- 
mand of  some  Virginia  troops. 

Another  scene  in  the  panorama  of  war  which  preceded  the  planting  of 
civilization  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  175 8, and  this,  the  first  conflict  that  took  place  upon  the  area  now 
covered  by  the  city,  gave  to  the  locality  the  name  of  Grant’s  hill.  A por- 
tion of  Forbes’  force  under  Major  Grant  appeared  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill 
overlooking,  and  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from,  the  fort,  at  about  eleven 
o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth.  On  the  following  morning  four 
hundred  men  were  posted  along  the  hill  facing  the  fort,  towards  which 
Captain  M’ Donald’s  company  of  Scotch  regulars  advanced  with  music, 
playing 

The  Highlander,  with  kilt  and  naked  knee, 

Sent  down  his  challenge  to  the  sleeping  fort, 

And  waked  them  with  his  pipe  and  reveille. 

This  action  was,  in  effect,  exactly  like  plunging  a pebble  into  a hornet’s 
nest.  The  garrison  (which  must  have  consisted  of  about  four  hundred 
men,  besides  a large  force  of  Indians,  instead  of  two  hundred  all  told,  as 
Grant  had  reason  to  believe)  swarmed  through  the  gates  in  great  numbers, 
flanked  the  English  on  both  sides,  made  also  a strong  centre  of  attack,  and 
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routed  the  English  force.  The  provincials  fought  from  sheltered  posi- 
tions, as  at  Braddock’s  field,  but  the  Highlanders  stood  exposed  to  the 
fire  without  cover,  and  fell  in  great  numbers  before  they  finally  gave  way 
and  fled.  Major  Grant  was  captured  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Wood 
street  and  Third  avenue,  where  the  St.  Charles  hotel  stands. 

Next  in  our  procession  of  events  comes  Forbes’  entrance  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  on  November  25,  1758.  He  had  now  in  the  field  an  army  of  six 
thousand  men,  and  the  French,  who  had  so  long  proudly  held  the  point, 
feared  his  coming.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth,  encamped 
twelve  miles  from  the  fort,  he  received  news  that  the  commandant  was  pre- 
paring to  abandon  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  army  advanced 
— the  provincial  troops  in  front,  followed  by  a body  of  Highlanders.  Ar- 
riving near  the  fort,  they  entered  an  Indian  race-path,  upon  each  side  of 
which  stakes  were  driven  in  the  earth.  Upon  each  of  these  was  impaled 
the  ghastly,  gory  head  of  a Highlander  who  had  been  killed  or  taken 
prisoner  at  Grant’s  defeat.  The  kilts  taken  from  the  dead  were  also  fast- 
ened to  these  poles.  The  provincials  came  first  upon  this  terrible  specta- 
cle, but  they  marched  by  without  any  manifestatation  of  their  wrath.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  Highlanders  came  in  sight  of  the  remains  of  their 
countrymen,  a murmer  was  heard  in  their  ranks,  which  rapidly  swelled 
into  a savage  roar,  expressing  their  exasperation  and  horror  at  the  bar- 
barous outrages  upon  the  persons  of  their  former  comrades.  Their  mad- 
ness was  heightened,  too,  by  the  insult  conveyed  by  the  display  of  the 
kilts,  for  they  were  well  aware  that  the  Indians  had  long  before  nicknamed 
them  the  “petticoat  warriors.”  With  wrath  unbounded  they  flung  aside 
their  muskets,  and,  with  broadswords  drawn,  rushed  swiftly  by  the  provin- 
cials, swearing  vengeance  upon  the  French  troops  who  had  permitted  such 
outrages.  * This  quickened  the  march  of  the  whole  army,  but  they  had 
not  advanced  far  when  they  found  the  fort  in  flames,  and  saw  the  last  boat- 
loads of  the  flying  and  terrified  French  passing  down  the  Ohio,  safe  be- 
yond musket  range. 

The  French  commandant  had  doubtless  been  informed  by  Indian  scouts 
of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and,  knowing  that  with  a garrison  of  only 
four  hundred  men  defense  was  impossible,  he  had  ordered  the  abandon- 
ment and  firing  of  the  fort.  A portion  of  the  force  went  down  the  Ohio 
to  the  Illinois  country,  and  a portion,  about  one  hundred,  by  land  to  Presque 
Isle,  and  not  far  from  two  hundred,  led  by  De  Lingeris,  went  up  the  Alle- 


* From  a narrative  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette , based  upon  an  account  of  Captain  Craighead. 
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gheny  to  Fort  Machault,  at  Venango.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  dragon 
of  St.  George  took  the  place  of  the  lilies  of  France  upon  the  Ohio,  destined 
to  be  supplanted  only  by  the  flag  of  the  American  republic.  The  French, 
seeing  that  their  route  to  the  Mississippi  beyond  the  Ohip  was  cut  off  by 
the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  were  not  slow  in  endeavoring  to  reestablish 
themselves  at  this  commanding  situation,  and  in  June,  1759,  collected  a 
force  of  seven  hundred  soldiers  and  a thousand  Indians  for  that  purpose, 
from  which  they  were  only  diverted  by  the  information  that  Sir  William 
Johnson  was  marching  against  Fort  Niagara,  the  capture  of  which  would 
effectually  close  their  northern  road  to  the  west. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  construct  a proper  fort,  and  as  the  army 
was  already  suffering  from  a partial  famine,  it  was  determined  to  leave  only 
a small  force  on  the  captured  ground  to  occupy  a temporary  fortification. 
As  soon  as  this  was  built  General  Forbes  returned  to  Philadelphia,*  leaving 
Colonel  Hugh  Mercer  in  command  of  it,  with  two  hundred  men.  The 
fortification  was  a very  small  affair  and  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  at  the  south  end  of  West  street.f  It  was  finished  about  the  first 
of  January,  1759,  for  Mercer,  in  a letter,  dated  the  eighth,  says: 

This  garrison  now  consists  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  men  and  is  capable  of  some  defence,  though 
huddled  up  in  a very  hasty  manner,  the  weather  being  extremely  severe. 

The  soldiers  in  this  paltry  defence,  now  called  Fort  Pitt,  three  hundred 
miles  from  any  aid,  were  panic-stricken  by  the  news  that  the  French,  in 
the  summer  of  1759,  were  preparing  to  send  a great  force  against  them; 
and  one  of  their  number,  John  Ormsley,  said:  “I  must  own  I made  my 

sincere  application  to  the  Almighty  to  pardon  my  sins  and  extricate  us 
from  this  deplorable  dilemma.”  The  apprehended  descent  was  not  made, 
for  reasons  that  have  been  shown,  but  the  British  took  steps  to  make  their 
occupation  secure: 

General  John  Stanwix  appears  upon  the  ground  where  we  have  already 
seen  a long  succession  of  celebrated  soldiers.  Arriving  at  the  post  in 
midsummer,  1759,  he  superseded  Mercer  as  commander,  and  became  chief 
engineer  in  the  work  of  constructing  an  adequate  defence,  the  Fort  Pitt 
famous  in  history.  A letter  dated  September  24,  says: 

It  is  now  near  a month  since  the  army  has  been  employed  in  erecting  a most  formidable  fortification, 
such  a one  as  will,  to  latest  posterity,  secure  the  British  empire  on  the  Ohio.  There  is  no  need  to 

♦Forbes  arrived  in  Philadelphia  January  17,  1759,  and  was  greeted  by  booming  cannon  and  pealing 
bells.  On  the  eleventh  of  the  following  March,  this  resolute  soldier,  who  had  long  been  an  invalid,  died, 
in  the  above  city,  and  on  the  fourteenth  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  chancel  of  Christ  church. 

fCraig’s  ‘History  of  Pittsburgh.’ 
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enumerate  the  abilities  of  the  chief  engineer,  nor  the  spirit  shown  by  the  troops  in  executing  the  important 
task ; the  fort  will  soon  be  a lasting  monument  of  both. *  * 

This  work  was  a five  sided  enclosure.  Washington,  writing  of  it  in 
1770,  implied  that  the  sides  were  equal  and  the  angles  regular,  which  was 
an  error,  the  form  being  an  irregular  pentagon.  Washington  also  noted 
that  “two  sides  . . . near  the  land  are  of  brick,  the  others  stock- 

ade.” A further  description  is  furnished  by  Neville  B.  Craig. f He  writes: 

The  earth  around  the  proposed  work  was  dug  and  thrown  up,  so  as  to  enclose  the  selected  position 
with  a rampart  of  earth.  On  the  two  sides,  facing  the  country,  this  rampart  was  supported  by  what 
military  men  call  a revetment — a brickwork,  nearly  perpendicular,  supporting  the  rampart  on  the  outside, 
and  thus  presenting  an  obstacle  to  the  enemy  not  easily  overcome.  On  the  other  three  sides  the  earth  in 
the  rampart  had  no  support,  and,  of  course,  it  presented  a more  inclined  surface  to  the  enemy — one 
which  could  readily  be  ascended.  To  remedy,  in  some  degree,  this  defect  in  the  work,  a line  of  pickets 
was  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  the  rampart.  Around  the  whole  work  was  a wide 
ditch,  which  would,  of  course,  be  filled  with  water  when  the  river  was  at  a moderate  stage.  In  summer, 
however,  when  the  river  was  low,  the  ditch  was  dry  and  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  the  officers  and  men 
had  a ball  alley  in  the  ditch  and  against  the  revetments.  This  ditch  extended  from  the  salient  angle  of 

the  north  bastion  ....  down  to  the  Allegheny Another  part  of  the  ditch  extended 

to  the  Monongahela. 

From  this  time  until  1763  not  many  events  of  note  varied  the  monotony 
of  garrison  life  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  officers  and  soldiers 
had  ample  leisure  for  the  innocent  pastime  of  bowling  in  the  dry  moat, 
and  indulging  in  other  sports.  A letter  dated  March  21,  1760,  says: 

The  works  are  now  quite  perfected,  according  to  the  plan,  from  the  Ohio  (Allegheny)  to  the  Monon- 
gahela, and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  mounted  on  the  batteries  that  cover  the  isthmus;  and  casemates, 
barracks  and  store-houses  are  also  completed  for  a garrison  of  one  thousand  men  and  officers,  so  that 
it  may  now  be  asserted,  with  very  great  truth,  that  the  British  dominion  is  established  on  the  Ohio. 

The  fort  cost  the  British  government  about  ,£60,000  sterling.  The  suc- 
cesses of  the  English  arms,  unlike  those  of  the  French,  were  followed 
closely  by  the  march  of  civilization.  The  Indians  became  the  friends  of 
General  Stanwix,  and  began  to  trade  with  the  English  agents  who  gathered 
at  the  posts,  while  the  frontiersmen  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  enjoyed  peaceful  possession  of  their 
lands. 

When  General  Stanwix  set  out  for  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-first  of 
March,  1760,  he  was  accompanied  not  only  by  an  escort  of  his  own  sol- 
diers, but  by  thirty-five  chiefs  of  the  Ohio  Indians.  He  left  Major  Tuli- 
kins  in  command  of  Fort  Pitt  with  a garrison  of  seven  hundred  men. 

During  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  French,  the  fort  was  an 


*New  American  Magazine,  printed  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J. , in  November,  1759. 

*tln  his  valuable  early  periodical,  ‘ The  Olden  Time,’  Vol.  I.,  p.  196. 
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important  base  of  operations,  but  it  was  not  again  the  scene  of  actual  war- 
fare until  1763,  when  Pontiac’s  giant  conspiracy  (sometime,  after  a distin- 
guished Seneca  chief,  called  Guyasutha’s  war)  aroused  the  Indians  into 
fiercest  hostility.  Then  Fort  Pitt  was  vigorously  assailed  and  determin- 
edly besieged.  Captain  Ecuyer,  who  was  now  in  command,  with  a 
small  force  (though  reenforced  by  traders  who  had  taken  refuge  there) 
and  the  fort  in  poor  condition  to  withstand  a siege,  the  ramparts  having 
been  injured  by  floods,  made  a stubborn  defence.  The  Indians  surrounded 
the  fort  and  cut  off  all  communication.  The  situation  was  truly  alarming, 
for  the  Indians,  with  almost  incredible  boldness,,  posted  themselves  under 
the  banks  of  both  rivers,  and  from  these  secure  places  continued  day  after 
day  and  night  after  night  to  pour  upon  the  fort  an  incessant  storm  of  musketry 
and  fire-arrows, hoping  by  thus  harassing  the  garrison,  or  by  fire  or  famine,  to 
carry  their  point.  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  whom  we  have  already  once  seen 
at  this  point,  was  sent  with  a force  of  men  to  the  relief  of  the  imperiled  Fort 
Pitt.  His  troops  assembled  at  Carlisle,  reached  Bushy  run,  about  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  on  August  5,  1763,  and  there,  at  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  they  were  about  to  encamp,  greatly  fatigued, 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  nearly  four  hundred  Indians.  The  fight 
ended  only  with  the  coming  of  darkness,  and  was  resumed  the  next  day, 
when  Colonel  Bouquet,  by  a piece  of  brilliant  strategy,  ensnared  the  sav- 
ages, wily  as  they  were,  defeating  and  dispersing  them  with  great  loss. 
The  Indians,  terrorized  by  the  blow  Bouquet  had  struck,  abandoned  the 
siege  of  the  fort. 

It  was  probably  soon  after  the  battle  of  Bushy  run  that  Bouquet  built 
the  “redoubt,*”  which  remains  as  the  sole  monument  of  the  early  mili- 
tary history  of  Pittsburgh.  During  the  same  year  (1764)  that  Bouquet’s 
redoubt  was  built,  as  the  last  notable  measure  taken  in  perfecting  the  place 
for  military  defence,  was  also  planted  the  embryo  of  the  city,  Col.  John 
Campbell  laying  out  that  part  of  Pittsburgh  bounded  by  Water,  Second, 
Ferry  and  Market  streets. 

PTom  this  time  forward  the  fort  was  the  scene  of  Indian  treaties  rather 

*This  is  a two-story  brick  building,  about  sixteen  feet  square,  standing  on  the  east  side  of  Point  alley 
between  Penn  avenue  and  Duquesne  way.  The  first  story  is  now  half  buried  by  the  accumulated  fillings 
of  earth  around  it.  The  loopholes  for  muskets  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  well  preserved  timbers  under 
the  eaves.  There  was  originally  in  the  wall  a stone  tablet  bearingjthe  inscription,  “Col.  Bouquet,  A.  D. 
1764 but  it  was  removed  a few  years  ago  and  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  municipal  building.  Neville  R. 
Craig,  who,  in  the  ‘Olden  Time’  and  his  ‘History  of  Pittsburgh,’  has  saved  from  oblivion  a great  mass  of 
information  concerning  the  early  history  of  the  city,  was  born  in  this  redoubt. 
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than  battles,  and  the  point  of  departure  for  various  expeditions  against  the 
tribes  which  remained  hostile.  The  first  of  these  was  Bouquet’s  memorable 
march  against  the  Ohio  Indians,  in  the  autumn  of  1764. 

The  growth  of  the  incipient  town  was  slow,  and  the  early  allusions  to  it 
are  far  from  being  complimentary  or  prophetic  of  the  greatness  which  it 
has  attained.  The  Reverend  Charles  Beatty,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  visit  the  frontier  inhabitants  in 
1766,  spoke  of  those  at  Pittsburgh  as  living  in  “some  kind  of  a town 
without  the  fort.” 


REDOUBT  AT  PITTSBURGH.  BUILT  IN  1764. 


George  Washington  appears  again  in  the  pageant  of  prominent 
personages  who  have  passed,  with  the  flood  of  years,  this  historic 
point.  This  time  the  year  is  1770,  and  he  is  making  a tour  down  the 
Ohio  to  view  lands  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
who  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  of  which  this  was  one  of  the 
principal  theatres.  He  arrived  with  Doctor  Craik  upon  the  seventeenth 
of  October.  He  says  in  his  journal,  under  that  date: 

We  lodged  in  what  is  called  the  town,  distant  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  at  one  Semple’s, 
who  keeps  a very  good  house  of  public  entertainment.  J The  houses,  which  are  built  of  logs,  and 

t“The  house  of  Samuel  Semple,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Water  and  Ferry  streets.  ...  It  was  a 
two  story,  double  hewn  log  house.  We  have  been  informed  that  it  was  built  by  Colonel  George  Morgan 
about  1764.” — Craig’s  ‘History  of  Pittsburgh.' 
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ranged  in  streets,  are  on  the  Monongahela,  and,  I suppose,  may  be  about  twenty  in  number,  and  inhab- 
ited by  Indian  traders. 

The  whole  of  the  twenty-second  of  November  following  was  spent  by 
Washington  here,  while  on  his  return  to  Virginia. 

The  fort,  which  was,  as  a 41  formidable  fortification/’  to  “secure  the 
British  empire  on  the  Ohio  to  the  latest  posterity,”  and  to  be  “a  lasting 
monument”  to  the  abilities  of  General  Stanwix,  was,  under  orders  received 
in  October,  1772,  within  thirteen  years  from  the  time  it  was  built,  dismantled 
and  abandoned  by  Major  Edmondson,  then  its  commander.  Though  re- 
linquished as  a British  post,  it  was  not  destroyed,  but  during  the  year 
1 774,  when  Lord  Dunmore  set  up  Virginia’s  claim  to  the  site  of  Pittsburgh 
and  much  other  Pennsylvania  territory,  repaired  by  his  agent,  Dr.  John 
Connolly,  and  occupied  by  him  with  a force  of  one  thousand  men.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution  it  was  occupied  by  Virginia  troops,  under  Captain 
(afterwards  General)  John  Neville,  and  by  continentals  under  General 
Hand,  Colonel  Broadhead  and  General  William  Irvine;  and  in  1792  it 
served  as  a camp  of  instruction  for  Wayne’s  army,  prior  to  his  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Indians  in  western  Ohio.  Its  ramparts  were  still  standing 
in  1796,  but  in  the  meantime  another  though  a smaller  fortification  had 
been  erected  by  Major  Isaac  Craig,  called  F'ort  LaFayette.* 

Here  we  bid  adieu  to  Fort  Pitt,  only  pausing  to  summarize  the  strange 
fatality  attending  its  commanders  and  those  of  its  predecessor,  old  French 
Fort  Duquesne,  together  with  the  men  who  were  prominently  indentified 
with  the  military  operations  in  the  immediate  region.  Of  the  English, 
Braddock  received  his  death  wound  upon  the  field  which  still  bears  his 
name.  Forbes  survived  his  success — driving  the  enemy  from  Fort 
Duquesne — only  a few  months,  while  Stanwix  was  lost  at  sea  not  long 
after  he  had  built  Fort  Pitt,  and  Bouquet  survived  his  Ohio  expedition  only 
a year.  Washington  alone  of  those  eminent  in  service  here  was  preserved. 


* In  the  latter  part  of  1791  the  Indians  had  become  so  emboldened  by  their  great  victories  over  Har- 
mar  and  St.  Clair  that  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  was  again  endangered,  and  many  murders  were  com- 
mitted in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  under  this  pressure  that  a new  work  was  built  here. 
On  December  16,  1791,  General  Knox  wrote  to  Major  Isaac  Craig:  ‘T  request  you  immediately  to 

procure  materials  for  a block-house  and  picketed  fort,  to  be  erected  in  such  part  of  Pittsburgh  as  shall 
be  the  best  position  to  cover  the  town,  as  well  as  the  public  stores  which  shall  be  forwarded  from  time  to 
time.  As  you  have  been  an  artillery  officer  during  the  late  war,  I request  you  to  act  as  engineer.  . . 
The  work  was  duly  built.  Major  Craig  wrote  General  Knox,  May  18,  1792:  "Captain  Hughes  with 

his  detachment  has  occupied  the  barracks  in  the  new  fort  since  the  first  instant.  Two  of  the  six-poun- 
ers  are  very  well  mounted  in  the  second  story  of  one  of  the  block-houses.  The  others  will  be  mounted 
in  a few  days.  The  work,  if  you  have  no  objections,  I will  name  "Fort  LaFayette."  This  title  was  ap- 
proved by  the  secretary  of  war.” — Craig's  ‘History  of  Pittsburgh.' 
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Upon  the  French  side  in  the  series  of  struggles  Beaujeu,  as  we  have  seen, 
fell  upon  the  field  of  victory,  while  Jumonville  fell  in  a prior  action,  and 
Donnville  in  a subsequent  skirmish  (April,  1756)  near  Fort  Duquesne. 

The  remaining  facts  which  we  chronicle  belong  chiefly  to  the  bright 
pages  of  the  history  of  peace,  instead  of  those  made  red  by  war.  The 
boundary  disputes  between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  brought  about 
much  bitter  feeling,  and  several  collisions  of  authorities,  in  which  Lord 
Dunmore  and  Doctor  Connolly  on  the  one  hand,  and  Captain  John  Neville 
on  the  other,  were  the  chief  local  actors  in  1774-1775;  and  the  whisky 
insurrection,  which  may  be  called  the  second  rebellion  against  constituted 
authority  in  the  United  States,  engaged  Pittsburgh  in  turmoil  from  1791  to 
1794,  in  which  General  John  Neville  and  Major  Isaac  Craig  were  conspicu- 
ously engaged  (upon  the  side  of  the  law),  the  former  suffering  the  burning 
of  his  fine  mansion  at  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

But  it  is  of  the  early  growth  of  the  town,  of  civilization’s  progress  after 
obtaining  a foothold,  that  we  must  now  treat  in  concluding  this  relation 
of  early  events  at  this  first  city  of  the  west  that  has  now  become  the  east. 

The  survey  of  the  “Manor  of  Pittsburgh  ” was  authorized,  by  a warrant 
issued  on  the  fifth  of  January,  1769,  and  the  survey  was  completed  and 
returned  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  following  May.  The  lands  embraced 
within  the  manor  were  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  acres.  In 
the  fall  of  1783  the  proprietaries,  John  Penn,  Jr.,  and  John  Penn,  determined 
to  sell  tracts  in  the  manor,  and  in  January,  1784,  the  first  sale  of  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  Pittsburgh  was  made  to  Isaac  Craig  and  Stephen 
Bayard.  They  became  the  owners  of  all  the  ground  between  Fort  Pitt 
and  the  Allegheny  river,  “supposed  to  contain  three  acres. ” This  was 
included  in  the  plan  of  the  town  laid  out  for  the  proprietaries  by  Thomas 
Vickroy,  in  June,  and  approved  by  Tench  Francis,  their  attorney,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  1784.  What  authority  Colonel  John  Campbell 
acted  under  when  he  laid  out  four  squares  in  1764,  is  unknown,  but  his 
work  was,  at  least,  so  far  recognized  as  not  to  be  changed  by  the  Penns. 
Lots  were  quickly  sold — before  the  survey  had  been  mapped  upon  paper. 
The  era  of  development  was  entered  upon.  About  the  close  of  this  first 
year  of  Pittsburgh’s  legal,  but  not  actual,  existence,  Arthur  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  here  and  examined  the  settlement.  He  employed  some  harsh 
(but  probably  truthful)  language  in  describing  it,  and  proclaimed  himself,  to 
the  historian,  a false  prophet.  He  writes  in  his  journal,  under  date  of 
December  17,  1784: 
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Pittsburgh  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Scots  and  Irish,  who  live  in  paltry  log  houses  and  are  as 
dirty  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  or  even  Scotland.  There  is  a great  deal  of  small  trade  carried  on,  the 
goods  being  brought,  at  the  vast  expense  of  forty-five  shillings  per  hundredweight,  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  They  take  in  the  shops  money,  wheat,  flour  and  skins.  There  are  in  the  town  four  attorneys, 
two  doctors,  and  not  a priest  of  any  persuasion,  nor  church,  nor  chapel ; so  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
damned  without  the  benefit  of  clergy.  . . . The  place,  I believe,  will  never  be  very  considerable. 

Washington,  it  will  be  remembered,  described  the  village  in  1770  as 
consisting  of  about  twenty  houses  (outside  the  fort)  which  would  indicate 
upon  a liberal  estimate,  a population  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Brackenridge,  who  represents  himself  in  1781  as  taking  up  his  “residence 
in  the  town  of  Pittsburgh, 

If  town  it  might  be  called, 

That  town  was  none, 

Distinguishable  by  house  or  street,” 

in  1786  wrote  for  the  Gazette — then  just  established  as  the  first  newspaper 
west  of  the  Alleghanies — an  article  in  which  he  said  : 

The  town  consists  at  present  of  about  an  hundred  dwelling  houses,  with  buildings  appurtenant.  More 
are  daily  added,  and  for  some  time  past  it  has  improved  with  an  equal  but  continued  pace.  The  inhab- 
itants, children,  men  and  women,  are  about  fifteen  hundred  [extravagant],  this  number  doubling  almost 
every  year  from  the  accession  of  people  from  abroad  and  from  those  bom  in  the  town. 

This  statement  was  an  exaggeration.  In  Nile’s  register  the  town  is  re- 
ported to  have  had  in  1786  “thirty-six  log  houses,  one  stone  and  one 
frame  house,”  and  this  number,  even  if  ten  persons  be  allowed  to  a house, 
would  make  a population  of  only  three  hundred  and  eighty — but  the  gar- 
rison of  the  fort  must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

A notable  company  of  visitors  were  here  on  April  3,  1788.  They 
were  the  first  colony  of  New  England  pioneers,  forty-eight  in  number, 
led  by  the  famous  revolutionary  general,  Rufus  Putnam,  and  their  craft, 
with  poetical  appropriateness  named  the  Mayflower,  bore  them  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  where  they  founded  Marietta,  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  They  were  the 
pioneers  of  a new  era  in  the  history  of  America  and  of  a vast  multitude 
who  passed  through  the  gateway  of  the  west  and  down  the  Beautiful 
River.  Doctor  Hildreth,  who  was  afterwards  personally  acquainted  with 
the  leaders  of  this  little  band  of  adventurous  spirits,  says  : 

Pittsburgh  then  contained  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants,  several  retail  stores,  and  a small  garrison 
of  troops  was  kept  in  old  Fort  Pitt.  To  our  travelers,  who  had  lately  seen  nothing  but  trees  and  rocks 
with  here  and  there  a solitary  hut,  it  seemed  to  be  quite  a large  town.  The  houses  were  chiefly  built  of 
logs,  but  now  and  then  one  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  neatness  and  comfort. 

In  1796  the  borough — for  it  had  been  incorporated  as  such,  April  22, 
1794 — contained,  according  to  the  assessor’s  returns,  1,395  people,  ora 
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few  less  than  Brackenridge  incorrectly  reported  ten  years  before.  Neville 
B.  Craig,  however,  could  a few  years  later  enumerate  only  one  hundred 
and  two  houses  standing  in  the  Pittsburgh  of  1796.  Of  these  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  ten  were  upon  Market  street,  eighteen  on  Wood  street, 
seven  each  on  Ferry  and  Wood  streets,  ten  on  Front  street,  fifteen  on 
Second  street,  eleven  on  Fourth  street  and  eight  on  Fifth  street.  The  cen- 
sus of  1800  gave  Pittsburgh  1,565  inhabitants.  In  1810  it  had  4,768. 
The  city — incorporated  March  18,  1816 — attained  a population  in  1820 
of  7,248,  and  from  that  time  onward  the  decades  of  its  growth  have  been  as 
follows:  1830,  12,568;  1840,  2i,Ji5;  1850,  46,616;  i860,  49,217 ; 1870, 
89,076;  1880,  156,381.  And  during  .this  time  a sister  city,  essentially  one 
with  Pittsburgh,  save  in  the  mere  matter  of  municipal  organization,  had 
been  growing  apace  with  her.  Allegheny,  which  consisted  of  two  cabins 
in  1785,  and  but  61  buildings  all  told  in  1828,  when  it  was  incorporated 
as  “ Alleghenytown,  ” reached  a population  in  1840  of  10,090,  in  1850 
of  21,262,  in  i860  of  28,702,  in  1870  of  53,180,  and  in  1880  of  78,681.  The 
two  cities,  possessing  five  years  ago  a population  of  235,062,  were  esti- 
mated to  contain  on  the  first  of  January,  1885,  275,000  inhabitants.  This 
monument  of  civilization  has  been  reared  on  a corner-stone  planted  in  the 
wilderness  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  ago— a very  brief  interval  as 
history  measures  time — and  it  really  represents  less  than  a century  of  un- 
interrupted building.  Truly  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than  those 
of  war.  Now  Pittsburgh,  under  her  perpetual  panoply  of  smoke,  where 
long  hung  the  smoke  of  war,  fights  only  the  incessant  battle  of  industry; 
and  where  for  years  there  was  clashing  of  arms  now  ring  the  resounding 
blows  of  the  conquerers  of  iron. 
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AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

On  the  day  before  Christmas,  1861,  a deputation  of  loyal  citizens  from 
Gallatin  county,  Kentucky,  called  upon  Brigadier-General  Wade  at  Camp 
Dennison,  near  Cincinnati.  They  represented  that  the  counties  of  Boone, 
Owin,  Gallatin,  Grant  and  Carroll,  of  which  the  village  of  Warsaw,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  was  a central  point,  were  in  a condition  of  civil  anarchy. 
On  the  question  of  secession  the  inhabitants,  by  a not  very  decided  major- 
ity, were  opposed  to  it,  but  the  rebel  element  was  much  more  active  and 
better  organized.  There  was  one  company  of  loyal  home  guards  at  War- 
saw, which  had  for  some  months  protected  the  citizens  of  that  place,  but 
could  do  it  no  longer.  There  had  been  three  attacks  upon  the  place  by 
armed  secessionists,  in  which  citizens  were  killed,  but  the  principal  object 
was  the  capture  of  the  state  arms.  They  threatened  to  burn  the  town 
and  murder  its  citizens.  They  were  well  organized,  and  in  direct  inter- 
course with  Camp  Boone,  just  over  the  line  in  Tennessee,  in  command 
of  Humphrey  Marshall.  Colonel  Marshall  had,  in  October,  held  a barbe- 
cue near  New  Liberty,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Warsaw,  calling  for  volun- 
teers. He  was  presented  with  a horse,  which  he  rode  to  the  rebel  camp. 
Recuiting  for  that  service  went  on  openly,  and  the  state  arms  generally 
furnished  the  equipments  of  the  recruits.  Neither  the  executive  of  Ken- 
tucky nor  General  Buell  paid  much  attention  to  the  representations  of  the 
Union  men,  a form  of  neutrality  which  was  all  the  secessionists  desired. 
If  Kentucky  seceded  that  legalized  everything;  if  she  did  not,  they  could 
secede  individually,  and  escape  to  the  rebel  camp. 

I received  an  order  from  General  Wade  on  the  same  evening  to  proceed 
to  Warsaw,  with  as  many  companies  of  the  twentieth  Ohio  volunteers, 
then  at  Camp  King  and  Cincinnati,  as  seemed  to  be  necessary.  A 
steamer  with  four  companies  left  the  next  day,  having  the  Warsaw  dele- 
gation on  board.  The  order  required  me  to  protect  union  citizens  against 
violence  in  their  person  or  property,  to  prevent  the  enlistment  of  recruits 
for  the  rebel  service,  to  secure  and  keep  all  arms  in  their  hands,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  state,  and  to  preserve  order  within  the  above  named 
counties. 

The  civil  government,  in  nearly  all  its  branches,  was  either  incompetent, 
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indifferent  or  hostile.  To  be  of  any  practical  value,  it  seemed  to  be  nec- 
essary to  apply  the  relentless  arm  of  military  despotism.  A reign  of  ter- 
ror had  existed  for  some  months,  and  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  the  victims.  My  intention  was  to  reverse  that  condition  of  things  to 
such  an  extent  that  marauders  and  murderers  would  be  the  terrorized  par- 
ties. The  transports  reached  Warsaw  at  about  nine  p.  m.  By  eleven  p.  m. 
a number  of  the  most  active  men  who  sustained  the  rebellion  were  arrested 
and  on  the  road  to  Camp  Chase.  The  people  on  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Ohio  river  have  peculiarities  that  are  almost  national.  Those  on  the 
south  side  are  accustomed  to  settle  their  personal  differences  by  violence, 
often  resulting  in  murder.  Public  opinion,  the  officers  of  the  law,  not  ex- 
cepting judges  and  jurors,  look  favorably  upon  that  mode  of  settling  dis- 
putes, which  results  in  perjury  and  murder,  crimes  that  are  seldom  pun- 
ished. At  the  same  time  they  are  outspoken  and  courageous,  with  a de- 
cided contempt  for  those  who  are  not  bold,  prompt  and  daring.  To  have 
acted  with  hesitancy  or  vacillation,  would  have  led  them  to  attribute  my 
conduct  to  fear.  Even  when  severe  measures  fell  upon  themselves,  they 
respected  the  power  which  struck  them.  The  practice  of  releasing  persons 
on  taking  a fresh  oath  of  allegiance  had  become  a standing  joke  upon  the 
government.  Judges,  clerks,  sheriffs  and  attorneys  held  that  so  much  as 
related  to  the  United  States  was  of  no  effect,  since  secession  had  destroyed 
the  United  States.  I know  of  no  instance  where  a secessionist  was  pre- 
vented from,  or  hesitated  to  join  the  confederacy,  on  account  of  his  oath, 
or  oaths  of  allegiance,  not  even  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  When  my 
prisoners  were  not  especially  objectionable  to  union  men,  or  had  not  com- 
mitted acts  of  violence,  the  following  paper  was  used  in  lieu  of  an  oath, 
the  breach  of  which  brought  certain  retribution,  but  did  not  involve  the 
crime  of  perjury: 

I, , a citizen  of county,  Kentucky,  hereby  admit  and  agree  that  in  case  I 

threaten,  or  injure  the  person  or  property  of  union  men,  on  account  of  their  adhesion  to  the  United 
States  government,  or  to  any  act  for  the  overthrow  of  that  government,  or  any  act  in  aid  of  the  present 
rebellion  and  the  southern  confederacy,  I am  to  be  held  summarily  responsible  in  my  person  and 
property. 

At  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  signed  this  obligation,  a large 
proportion  of  them  with  a cross.  With  a few  exceptions,  it  was  honor- 
ably kept.  Where  the  parties  were  of  bad  reputation,  and  without 
property,  securities  were  required  and  given  by  responsible  men.  It 
did  not  seem  to  offend  their  susceptibility.  Quiet  and  respectable  people 
of  all  parties,  especially  those  of  some  pecuniary  means,  appeared 
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to  be  gratified  by  the  results.  Committees  were  organized  of  a mixed 
character,  union  and  secession,  who  undertook  to  give  notice  where  there 
were  state  arms  concealed,  and  the  whereabouts  of  characters  likely  to 
disturb  the  peace.  Our  intercourse  was  not  unpleasant,  and  they  per- 
formed their  functions  honestly.  In  one  instance,  at  New  Liberty,  I had 
reason  to  suspect  that  a couple  of  prominent  rebels  were  secreted,  of  whom 
I had  not  been  advised.  The  village  was  surrounded  by  a line  of  pickets 
before  daybreak,  intending  to  hold  the  community  responsible.  Investi- 
gation showed  that  the  men  had  not  been  there.  The  citizens  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  offended,  but,  on  the  contrary,  complimented  us  on  the  restora- 
tion of  order.  An  ample  dinner  was  given  to  the  officers,  and  we  parted, 
apparently  on  good  terms.  Privately  and  by  letter  I received  numerous 
expressions  of  thanks  for  the  peace  and  quiet  they  had  not  previously 
enjoyed.  A public  meeting  was  held  at  the  court  house  in  Warsaw,  and 
a committee  appointed,  which  addressed  me  the  following  paper: 

Warsaw,  Gallatin  County,  Kentucky,  December  29,  1871. 

Colonel  Whittlesey:  The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  a committee  by  the  loyal  men  of  War- 

saw to  confer  with  you  in  regard  to  the  policy  and  all  other  appropriate  matters  that  your  mission  here 
may  appropriately  demand  of  us,  in  regard  to  our  town  and  county,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing peace  and  order  among  our  people,  and  if  possible  to  secure  every  citizen  in  his  legal,  constitu- 
tional rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  have  been  so  wantonly 
jeopardized  and  seriously  endangered  by  the  unholly  rebellion  and  war  against  the  most  benign  and  free 
government  in  the  world,  and  to  further  and  assist  you  in  this  laudable  and  patriotic  purpose,  we  res- 
pectfully tender  you  our  humble  services,  and  would  further  state  to  your  honor  that  the  meeting 
we  have  the  honor  to  represent  was  of  the  opinion,  from  the  evidence  they  had  before  them  from  re- 
liable gentlemen,  that  the  town  of  Warsaw  and  surrounding  country  was  in  imminent  peril,  and  that 
they  are  fearful  that  your  present  forces  are  insufficient,  however  brave  and  patriotic  they  may  be,  to  ac- 
complish those  very  desirable  ends,  from  the  fact  that  you  are  surrounded  by  four  or  five  counties 
which  have  largely  the  preponderance  in  strength  and  numbers  on  the  secession  side.  However,  we 
merely  make  these  suggestions  for  your  very  favorable  consideration.  We  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  your  making  known,  by  proclamation  or  otherwise,  if  it  be  not  inconsistent  with  your  duty  and  the 
public  service,  the  aims  and  objects  of  your  command  here.  All  of  which  we,  the  committee,  in  the 
bonds  of  the  union  and  the  enforcement  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  submit  to  your  honor. 

As  those  men  had  been  for  some  months  in  constant  peril,  and  the 
courts,  partly  from  inability  but  more  from  unwillingness,  gave  them  no 
protection,  it  was  evident  nothing  short  of  the  military  arm  could  do  it. 
Some,  even  among  loyal  men,  regarded  our  measures  as  unnecessarily 
harsh,  but  later  in  the  war  they  were  regarded  as  very  moderate.  They 
developed  the  fact  that  any  danger  to  property  was  more  potent  than 
danger  to  individuals  in  their  persons.  My  reply  informed  them  that  un- 
less my  orders  were  modified  union  men  would  not  only  be  protected,  but 
as  far  as  possible  relieved  from  threats  and  fears  of  violence.  The  rebel 
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element  was  informed  that  the  United  States  government  was  supreme, 
and  that  those  who  denied  that  should  not  invoke  its  protection.  In  only 
a very  limited  number  of  cases  was  it  necessary  to  act  with  severity,  by 
way  of  example,  like  the  following  : 

THE  EAGLE  HOME  GUARDS. 

Whereas,  Our  state  is  threatened  to  be  invaded  by  the  fanatical  hordes,  and  the  base,  cowardly 
myrimidons  of  that  dastardly  tyrant,  Abe  Lincoln,  who  disgraces  the  executive  chair  once  filled  by 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  and 

“Whereas,  It  is  the  duty  of  all  brave  companions  and  true  citizens  to  protect  and  defend  their  homes 
and  repel  an  invasion  of  their  soil  by  an  armed  force, 

“Therfore,  We,  whose  names  are  signed  hereto,  do  organize  ourselves  into  a military  company,  who 
shall  be  known  as  the  Eagle  Home  Guards,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  homes  and  our  state,  and 
we  do  pledge  to  each  other  our  fives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor  to  resist  to  the  death  an  invasion 
of  our  state  by  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  north. 

To  this  terrible  document,  including  the  names  of  officers,  were  affixed 
the  names  of  seventy-two  (72)  persons.  With  it  was  found  an  order  from 
the  adjutant  general,  of  Kentucky  authorizing  the  company  and  promis- 
ing it  state  arms.  Also  a letter  from  a confederate  captain  at  Camp  Boone, 
calling  for  twelve  men  to  fill  his  company  there.  The  captain  of  the  Eagle 
Guards  was  a man  of  wealth,  whose  house  was  the  headquarters.  He 
eluded  us  for  about  three  weeks.  In  the  meantime  his  farm  and  mill  were 
occupied  by  one  of  our  companies,  and  the  grain  and  stock  appropriated 
by  the  quartermaster.  At  length  he  came  in  and  offered  to  sign  the  usual 
iron  clad  obligation,  and  to  let  secession  alone  in  the  future.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  not  been  dealt  with  too  severely.  His  promises  were  honor- 
ably kept,  and  more  than  once  I received  friendly  messages  from  him. 

Many  letters  were  received  from  prisoners,  or  their  attorneys,  upon  the 
unconstitutionality  of  their  arrest.  These  legal  arguments  claimed  for 
Kentucky  rebels  more  rights  than  belong  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  nation  itself.  All  these  were  regarded  as  subordinates  to 
Kentucky,  or  any  other  state,  or  its  citizens.  The  seizure  of*  their  arms 
was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  seizure  of  their  apparel,  particularly 
those  savage  knives,  made  of  saw  plate,  which  many  of  them  carried. 
They  were  not  willing  to  admit  that  suspicion  is  a crime,  while  they  claimed 
that  the  southern  confederacy  was  a nation,  and  those  who  adhered  to 
the  United  States  within  seceding  states  were  guilty  of  treason.  Some 
went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  they  had  the  right  as  individuals  to  punish 
treason  to  the  south.  For  each  arrest  a brief  record  was  kept  and  sent  to 
the  commissioner  of  prisoners  at  Camp  Chase.  Instead  of  an  increase  of 
force,  the  region  became  so  quiet  that  two  of  the  four  companies  were 
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returned  to  the  regiment  at  Cincinnati.  In  their  place,  I received  twenty- 
five  cavalry  under  Lieutenant  Nettleton,  who  acted  as  scouts  and  mes- 
sengers. 

Before  General  Buell  their  arguments  and  statements  were  received  with 
consideration.  His  theory  appeared  to  be  that  until  a rebel  became  a 
member  of  the  confederate  forces  he  was  not  amenable  to  military  arrest. 
After  that  he  certainly  was  not,  except  as  a prisoner  in  battle.  His  per- 
sonal sympathy*appeared  to  be  more  with  seceders  than  with  union  men. 
His  restraining  orders  left  us  little  better  than  spectators.  Literally  exe- 
cuted, they  deprived  loyal  men  of  protection,  and  gave  the  rebels  all  the 
opportunity  they  asked.  On  Arnold’s  creek,  in  Grant  county,  near  Mount 
Zion,  the  union  men  appealed  to  us  piteously  for  support.  Some  members 
of  disloyal  home  guards  had  left  them  and  joined  the  unionists.  One  of 
them  acted  as  a guide  to  Lieutenant  Nettleton,  and  was  threatened  with 
death.  Another  was  informed  not  only  that  he  would  be  killed,  but  his 
heart  cut  out,  boiled  and  eaten. 

Notwithstanding  the  implied  censure  of  General  Buell’s  orders,  I stationed 
an  officer  and  a number  of  men  at  Arnold’s  creek,  whose  reports  of  the 
conduct  of  the  secession  party  there  were  such  as  to  disgrace  human 
nature.  Without  the  military  and  the  exercise  of  functions  analogous  to 
those  of  a provost  marshal,  Kentucky  would  have  been  swept  beyond  a 
quasi  neutrality  into  open  secession,  like  the  other  southern  states.  My 
position  was  becoming  so  ineffectual  to  protect  union  men,  and  uncom- 
fortable to  myself,  that  I applied  to  be  relieved  from  that  duty. 


Charles  Whittlesey. 
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Most  of  the  men  who  became  eminent  as  statesmen  in  the  territory- 
northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  had  been  identified  more  or  less  conspicu- 
ously with  the  French  and  Indian  wars  or  with  the  revolutionary  struggle 
for  independence.  This  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  America’s  heroic  age;  that  being  a his- 
torical fact,  it  was  quite  natural  that  those  who  had  most  extensively  de- 
veloped heroic  qualities,  most  uniformly  manifested  the  characteristics  of 
courage  and  daring,  and  most  conspicuously  displayed  true  patriotism  and 
fortitude  in  that  age  of  heroes,  would  usually  be  most  successful  in  secur- 
ing the  largest  measure  or  personal  regard,  popularity  and  public  confi- 
dence— in  short,  would  most  likely  attain  to  positions  of  trust,  of  emolu- 
ment, of  honor  in  territorial  times.  A large  proportion  of  the  men  who 
became  territorial  settlers  came  well  fortified  with  military  titles.  Gener- 
ally the  more  intelligent  and  ambitious  of  our  pioneers  did  not  enter  the 
far  off  western  wilderness  in  a defenceless  condition,  if  military  titles  af- 
forded a perceptible  degree  of  protection.  Especially  was  it  true  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  who  composed  the  New  England  colony  which, 
under  General  Rufus  Putnam,  in  1788,  established  itself  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum  river,  had  rendered  much  valuable  military  service, 
were  in  fact  “ military  chieftains,”  who  bore  up  quite  gracefully  under 
rather  high-sounding,  though  well-earned,  military  titles.  And  no  less 
true  is  it  of  the  meritorious  men  and  patriots  who  constituted  the  territo- 
rial civil  officers,  most  of  whom  had  been  military  chieftains  before  they 
became  civil  officers,  and  it  is  recorded  to  their  honor.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  fresh  from  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolution,  from  whence  they 
carried  off  well-earned  laurels  that,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  “Northwest 
Territory”  to  assume  the  functions  of  civil  officers,  were  still  fresh  and 
green.  Elsewhere,  also  to  a very  great  extent,  very  many  of  the  men 
who  constituted  the  hardy  band  of  territorial  immigrants,  as  the  New  Jer- 
seyman,  the  Virginian  and  Kentuckian  in  the  Miami  valley;  the  Virginian 
in  the  Scioto  valley  ; the  Pennsylvanian  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory; and  the  Yankee  in  the  Western  Reserve,  alike  with  their  com- 
patriots at  Marietta,  had  been  generals,  commodores,  colonels,  majors, 
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lieutenants,  aids  or  other  military  officers  of  a higher  or  lower  rank,  who, 
by  meritorious  military  services  in  the  interest  of  their  country,  had  richly 
earned  their  titles  in  the  “times  that  tried  men’s  souls, ’’and  a large  per- 
centage of  those  pre-territorial  chieftains  attained  to  an  honorable  civic 
title,  such  as  governor,  judge,  secretary,  legislator,  senator,  congressman, 
constitution-maker  or  other  of  kindred  character. 

But  not  quite  all  the  men  of  the  territory  who  here  attained  to  honorable 
civil  positions  had  been  “military  chieftains.”  One  illustrious  exception, 
at  least,  I have  in  mind  just  now — one  civilian,  certainly,  of  territorial 
times  occurs  to  me,  who  attained  distinguished  rank  and  high  consid- 
eration in  the  territory,  and  afterwards  in  the  state  government;  one  who 
reached  high  civic  honors,  held  office  extensively  and  enjoyed,  to  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  consideration  and  respect  of  his  countrymen ; and  all 
acquired  without  effort  on  his  part,  and  wholly  without  the  adventitious 
aid  or  eclat  that  comes  from  the  performance  of  brilliant  military  services, 
or  the  wearing  of  military  titles;  albeit,  his  father  was  conspicuously  iden- 
tified with  our  revolutionary  struggle  until  its  close,  and  was  associated 
with  Washington,  as  an  original  member  of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
I mean  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  territorial  lawyers — one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  influential  of  the  councilors,  a useful  member  of  his  town 
and  city  government,  as  well  as  of  the  state  legislature,  an  incorruptible 
jurist  and  profound  statesman,  a politician  and  patriot,  from  1828  to  1831 
Ohio’s  distinguished  representative  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States — the 
late  Judge  Jacob  Burnet. 

Judge  Burnet  was  of  Scotch  parentage — at  least,  his  paternal  grandfather, 
Doctor  Ichabod  Burnet,  was  born  and  educated  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  after  finishing  his  collegiate  and  professional  studies,  emigrated  to 
America  and  established  himself  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
continued  in  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  till  he  attained  to  a very 
advanced  age.  Judge  Burnet’s  father,  Doctor  William  Burnet,  was  an  only 
son,  born  in  New  Jersey,  graduated  at  the  college  of  New.  Jersey  in  1749, 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine  a few  years,  and  was  laboriously  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  until  the  winter  of 
1774-5.  In  the  autumn  of  1 776,  he  was  elected  a member  of  congress, 
held  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  the  next  year  he  accepted 
the  position  of  physician  and  surgeon-general  of  the  army  of  the  eastern 
department,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  Jacob  Burnet  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
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twenty-second  of  February,  1770.  He  received  an  excellent  collegiate 
education  at  Nassau  hall,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  graduating  with  honor 
in  September,  1791.  After  a year  spent  there  as  a resident  graduate,  he 
entered  the  office  of  Judge  Bondinot,  at  Newark,  as  a student  of  law,  and 
under  that  distinguished  lawyer  laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  eminence 
in  his  profession.  He  also  spent  a brief  time  in  thoroughly  equipping 
himself  as  a lawyer  in  the  office  of  another  eminent  statesman  and  promi- 
nent member  of  the  New  Jersey  bar,  Honorable  Richard  Stockton.  In 
the  spring  of  1796,  the  supreme  court  of  his  native  state  licensed  him  to 
practice  law.  He  thereupon  started  for  the  North wes.t  Territory,  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  And  this  he  did,  “throwing 
out  his  shingle”  in  Cincinnati,  promptly,  “when,”  as  he  declares,  “it  was 
a small  village  of  log  houses  and  cabins,  and  perhaps  a dozen  of  frame 
houses  with  stone  chimneys,  most  of  them  unfinished,  and  not  a single 
brick  building.”  At  that  time,  too,  he  estimated  the  entire  white  popu- 
lation between  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio  river  and 
the  great  lakes  at  fifteen  thousand.  The  population  of  Cincinnati  was  then 
estimated  approximately  at  five  hundred,  including  the  army  officers  and 
soldiers  in  Fort  Washington.  He  represented  that  when  he  settled  in 
Cincinnati,  in  1796,  there  were  ten  resident  attorneys-at-law  in  that  small 
village. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  territory  were  increasing  rapidly  at  the  time 
Judge  Burnet  located  in  Cincinnati.  Several  important  events  of  recent 
occurrence  tended  to  that  result.  General  Wayne’s  victory  over  the  west- 
ern confederated  Indians  on  the  Maumee  was  decisive,  so  overwhelming 
as  to  give  assurance  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  territorial  settlers,  and 
the  more  rapidly  they  increased  the  greater  their  assurance  of  protection 
against  marauding  Indian  incursions — the  more  numerous  the  frontiers- 
men the  greater  their  ability  to  protect  themselves.  The  fact  of  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  territory  was  one  of  hope  and  encouragement  to 
citizens,  and  tended  to  create  confidence,  in  the  older  states,  of  assured 
immunity  against  Indian  massacres,  and  thereby  greatly  stimulate  immi- 
gration. But  two  years  had  transpired  since  the  savages  were  over- 
whelmed at  the  Fallen  Timbers,  on  the  Maumee,  and  but  one  year  had 
passed  since  they  had,  by  treaty  at  Greenville,  pledged  themselves  to  a 
pacific  policy  towards  the  whites,  who  knew  that  the  Indians  bore  it  well 
in  mind  that  the  treaty  at  Greenville  was  formed  to  be  executed,  and  the 
belief  was  prevalent  among  the  tribes  that  were  parties  to  it  that  its  exe- 
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cution  4 ‘to  the  letter  ” was  one  of  the  things  that  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. 

General  Wayne’s  victory  on  the  Maumee  in  1794,  and  his  treaty  at 
Greenville  in  1795,  as  already  intimated,  were  the  two  events  that  gave  a 
mighty  impulse  to  immigration  in  the  old  thirteen  states,  and  at  once 
started  the  Northwest  Territory  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity  and  rapid 
settlement.  Hence  it  was  that  the  young  prospective  territorial  statesman 
from  New  Jersey  had  to  wait  but  little  more  than  two  years  until  his  pros- 
pects opened  up  auspiciously.  This  was  the  way  of  it.  By  the  provis- 
ions of  the  ordinance  of  1787  the  people  of  the  “territory  northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio”  became  entitled  to  an  elective  house  of  representatives  as 
soon  as  the  resident  free  male  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  lawful  age 
should  number  five  thousand.  Well,  so  rapidly  had  immigrants  been  set- 
tling in  the  territory  of  late  that  it  had  become  manifest  to  Governor  St. 
Clair  that  the  time  had  come  to  inaugurate  measures  to  establish  the  sec- 
ond grade  of  territorial  government  in  the  northwest.  Under  the  first 
grade  the  governor  and  j’udges  selected,  enacted  and  proclaimed  the  laws. 
Under  the  second  an  elective  law-making  body  enacted  them,  the  coun- 
cil, or  upper  branch  of  the  legislature,  being  selected  by  the  popular 
branch,  and  confirmed  by  congress.  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
October,  1798,  Governor  St.  Clair  issued  a proclamation  declaring  the 
foregoing  to  be  the  existing  state  of  facts,  and  directing  the  sheriffs  in  all 
the  organized  counties  of  the  territory  to  hold  an  election  for  members 
of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  on  the  third  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber, 1798,  one  member  to  every  five  hundred  free  male  inhabitants,  the 
term  of  service  to  be  two  years,  the  qualifications  of  a representative  to 
be  three  years’  residence  in  one  of  the  states  of  the  American  union,  and 
a residence  in  the  district;  or  simply  a three  years’  residence  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  to  be  the  owner  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  within  the  same. 
The  ordinance  defined  the  qualifications  of  a voter  for  a representative  to 
be  the  ownership  of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  district,  having  been  a citi- 
zen of  some  one  of  the  states,  and  being  a resident  in  the  district,  or  the 
like  freehold  and  two  years  residence  in  the  district  or  territory. 

The  sheriff  of  Hamilton  county  (James  Smith)  and  the  three  justices  of 
the  peace  (Aaron  Caldwell,  Stephen  Wood  and  John  Greer)  whom  he 
called  to  his  assistance  in  preserving  order,  conducting  the  election,  count- 
ing the  ballots  and  issuing  certificates  of  election,  seem  to  have  managed 
the  matter  somewhat  awkwardly,  owing,  probably,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the 
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fact  that  the  governor  failed  to  designate,  in  his  proclamation,  the  number 
of  representatives  to  be  elected.  However,  the  election  was  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati for  the  county  of  Hamilton,  there  being  no  other  township  or 
election  polls  in  the  county,  probably,  at  that  time,  the  following  being 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  and  number  of  votes  cast,  to-wit : 


William  McMillan 

4i7 

J ohn  Ludlow 

William  Goforth 

James  Findlay 

Robert  Benham 

303 

Jacob  Burnet 

149 

John  Smith 

Thomas  Gibson 

A number  of  votes  were  cast  for  other  gentlemen. 

The  sheriff  and  his  board  of  magistrates  decided  that  Hamilton  county 
was  entitled  to  but  five  representatives,  and  accordingly  declared  the  five 
gentlemen  first  named  (they  having  the  highest  number  of  votes)  elected, 
and  no  others,  thereby  ruling  out  and  defeating  James  Findlay  and  Jacob 
Burnet,  who  were,  in  fact,  elected,  because  seven  was  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives to  which  Hamilton  county  was  entitled. 

In  February,  1799,  when  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  met  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  ten  men,  of  which  number  congress  was  to  choose 
five  to  constitute  the  territorial  council,  they  made  choice  of  James  Find- 
lay and  Jacob  Burnet  for  two  of  the  ten,  and  these  two  were  of  the  five 
chosen  by  congress,  and  remained  members  of  the  council  until  the  organ- 
ization of  the  state  government  in  1803.  Findlay  and  Burnet  never  ap- 
pealed to  the  house  of  representatives  to  accord  to  them  the  seats  to  which 
they  were  elected,  having  reached  positions  they  undoubtedly  preferred — 
positions  of  greater  honor  and  longer  duration. 

The  governor  having  ascertained,  unmistakably,  that  Hamilton  county 
was  entitled  to  seven  instead  of  five  representatives,  issued  another  proc- 
lamation on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1799,  directing  the  sheriff  to 
hold  an  election  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  1799,  for  choosing  ten  addi- 
tional representatives  for  Hamilton  county,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
536  votes  being  cast,  of  which  Aaron  Caldwell  received  347  and  Isaac 
Martin  265,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared  elected.  As  at  the  pre- 
vious election,  a number  of  scattering  votes  were  cast.  The  elections  were 
held,  as  ordered  by  the  governor,  throughout  the  territory,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  charged  with  legislative  duties  by  the  choice  of  their  fel- 
low citizens  met  together  at  Cincinnati,  February  4,  1799.  The  only  busi- 
ness transacted  at  this  session  was  the  designation  of  ten  gentlemen,  resi- 
dent freeholders,  possessing,  in  fee  simple,  at  least  five  hundred  acres  of 
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land  in  the  “territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,”  whose  names  they 
caused  to  be  transmitted  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  conform- 
ably to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  five  of  whom  were  to  be  selected  from  said 
list,  who  were  to  constitute  the  territorial  council  and  serve  for  five  years, 
unless  they  resigned,  or  by  some  means  forfeited  their  office  or  their  eligi- 
bility. The  following  ten  gentlemen  received  the  legislative  nomination, 
the  five  whose  names  appear  first  on  the  list  being  subsequently  chosen  by 
congress  to  serve  as  our  first  territorial  council,  viz:  Jacob  Burnet  and 

James  Findlay  of  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  county  ; Robert  Oliver  of  Marietta, 
Washington  county ; David  Vance  of  Vanceville,  Jefferson  county ; Henry 
Vandenburgh  of  Vincennes,  Knox  county;  Richard  Allison  of  Hamilton 
county;  Joseph  Darlington  of  Adams  county;  William  Patton  of  Ross 
county;  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  of  Cahokia,  St.  Clair  county. 

The  first  joint  meeting  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  met  in 
Cincinnati,  September  24,  1799,  and  remained  in  session  until  December 
19,  1799.  The  second  session  was  held  in  Chillicothe,  from  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November,  1800,  until  December  9,  1800;  and  the  third  session 
was  also  held  in  Chillicothe,  continuing  in  session  from  November  24, 
1801,  until  January  23,  1802. 

Judge  Burnet,  in  his  third  letter  of  the  Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical 
society  series,  states  that  in  1798  Winthrop  Sargent,  who  had  been  secre- 
tary of  the  northwestern  territory  for  ten  years,  being  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Adams  governor  of  the  new  territory,  then  lately  established  on  the 
lower  Mississippi,  resigned  the  office  of  secretary,  and  the  appointment 
was  about  to  be  procured  for  him  by  Doctor  Boudinot,  or  had,  in  fact, 
been  tendered  him ; but  having  ascertained  that  his  friend,  Captain  William 
H.  Harrison,  was  about  to  retire  from  the  army  and  desired  the  appoint- 
ment, he  (Burnet)  declined  it,  by  way  of  serving  a friend,  and  Harrison, 
the  gallant  young  army  officer,  obtained  it.  He,  it  maybe  said,  however, 
held  the  office  only  about  a year,  when  he  was  elected  a delegate  to  con- 
gress by  a joint  vote  of  the  territorial  legislature,  eleven  votes  being  cast 
for  Harrison  and  ten  for  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  who  was  then,  and  had  been 
for  some  years  the  attorney-general  of  the  territory,  and  a popular  young 
lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  a son  of  the  governor. 

Judge  Burnet  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  many  of  his  friends  solic- 
ited him  to  be  a candidate  for  territorial  delegate  to  congress,  and  gave 
him  strong  assurances  of  his  election,  but  that  he  declined  to  serve  be- 
cause he  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  lucrative  law  prac- 
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tice,  and  not  wealthy,  he  could  not  afford  to  abstract  from  it  as  much 
time  and  attention  as  would  be  required,  besides  it  appeared  to  him  that 
he  could  be  more  useful  to  the  people  of  the  territory  in  their  own  legis- 
lature, of  which  he  was  then  a member,  than  in  congress. 

Judge  Burnet  represented  the  first  legislative  session  to  have  been  a 
very  busy  one.  Governor  St.  Clair  inaugurated  it  by  delivering  to  them 
in  j’oint  session  what  the  judge  calls  “a  very  elegant  address,”  recommend- 
ing such  measures  to  them  as  he  thought  would  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  The  transition  from  a colonial  to  a semi  independent  or  rep- 
resentative government — a government  of  the  people,  in  short,  Judge  Bur- 
net wrote  and  said,  called  for  a general  revision  of  the  laws,  as  well  as  a gen- 
eral enlargement  of  the  statute  book.  He  says  they  repealed  some  laws, 
others  were  modified,  altered  and  amended,  and  a long  list  of  new  ones 
added  to  the  code.  The  offices  were  to  be  created  and  filled,  and  the 
duties  attached  to  them  prescribed,  and  a new  tax-law  and  financial  policy 
adopted,  consequent  to  the  change  that  had  just  taken  place,  and  would 
certainly  be  demanded  yearly  by  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  as 
rapidly  augmenting  expenses. 

Judge  Burnet  further  states  in  substance  that  the  members  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature,  though  strong  minded,  sensible  men,  were  not  all  scholars 
and  experienced  legislators,  nor  accustomed  to  the  duties  of  their  new 
stations,  and  not  conversant  with  the  science  of  law.  The  consequence 
was,  that  finding  him  comparatively  fresh  from  college,  from  the  law  of- 
fice, both  as  student  and  practitioner,  a fine  scholar,  familiar  with  law 
forms,  legal  learning,  sound  philosophical  principles  and  ambitious  to  be 
useful  and  to  make  a record  for  himself,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  decided 
that  he  was  just  the  man  to  rely  upon  to  draft  bills,  prepare  reports, 
write  resolutions  and  give  to  such  other  documents  presented  and  ma- 
tured in  the  council  the  benefit  of  his  scholarly  criticisms  and  such  needed 
revision  as  would  be  desirable  and  convenient  at  times  in  legislative  as- 
semblies, if  not  positively  indispensable.  The  journals  of  the  territorial 
council  will  probably  show  that  he  was  an  industrious,  hard-worked  coun- 
cilor, and  of  great  influence  as  well.  He  was  probably  the  most  useful 
as  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature.  Any 
question  that  came  up  as  an  issue  in  the  council  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory would  be  very  apt  to  be  settled,  if  it  could  be  done,  by  profound 
knowledge,  classical  scholarship,  and  familiarity  with  legal  lore  and  gen- 
eral as  well  as  belles  lettre  literature,  and  large  attainments  in  knowledge. 
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Though  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  and  though  nearly  all  the  members 
of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  were  men  much  older  and  of  greater 
experience,  yet  few,  if  any,  held  equal  rank  with  him  in  talents,  attain- 
ments, in  usefulness,  in  professional  learning,  and  in  extent  of  legislative 
labors. 

Very  much  such  a position  was  held  in  the  house  of  representatives 
by  Honorable  Solomon  Sibley.  He  was  about  the  age  of  Judge  Burnet, 
a lawyer,  too,  came  to  the  territory  the  same  year,  spent  a little  while  at 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati,  and  in  1797  located  at  Detroit,  Wayne  county; 
was  elected  a representative  in  1799;  in  December,  1800,  he  was  also 
chosen  a member  of  the  council  in  place  of  Mr.  Vandenburgh,  thrown  into 
Indiana  Territory  upon  its  organization  in  1800,  and  served  as  such  until 
Ohio  came  into  the  union  in  1803.  He  divided  work  somewhat  with  his 
associate  councilor,  Honorable  Jacob  Burnet,  during  the  second  and  third 
sessions  of  the  legislature.  Honorable  Solomon  Sibley  was  a delegate  in 
congress  from  Michigan  from  1820  to  1823,  and  served  as  a territorial 
judge  from  1824  to  1836,  when  he  resigned  and  lived  in  honorable  retire- 
ment, universally  respected  for  his  talents,  patriotism  and  many  virtues> 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  April  4,  1846. 
Major-General  Sibley,  honorably  identified  with  Minnesota  history,  is  his 
son. 

About  the  close  of  Judge  Burnet’s  services  as  councilor,  the  people 
of  Cincinnati  decided  to  incorporate  their  town  and  chose  him  recorder, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  its  officers,  and  he  made  himself  useful  in 
that  position.  This  was  in  1802,  Cincinnati  at  that  time  having  an  esti- 
mated population  of  one  thousand.  Those  associated  with  him  were  per- 
sons of  prominence  among  the  early-time  men  of  Cincinnati.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  be  thus  useful  was  not  neglected  by  their  chief  men,  although  no 
great  honor  was  acquired  thereby,  and  less  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  re- 
wards for  these  public  services. 

For  about  twenty  years  after  Jacob  Burnet  settled  in  Cincinnati  he  de^ 
voted  himself  assiduously  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  held  a high  rank 
at  the  bar.  He  had  a lucrative  but  laborious  practice,  making  it  a point 
to  attend  the  courts  held  by  the  territorial  judges  at  Cincinnati,  Marietta, 
Chillicothe  and  Detroit  from  1796  till  the  formation  of  the  state  govern- 
ment in  1803,  when  a different  judicial  system  was  put  into  operation. 
The  county  courts,  or  quarter  session  courts,  were  also  attended,  more  or 
less,  by  Jacob  Burnet.  The  general  court  of  the  territory  was  composed 
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of  three  judges  appointed  by  federal  authority,  who  held  court  at  stated 
periods  and  remote  points,  taking  in  their  circuits,  with  more  or  less  regu- 
larity, most  of  the  county  seats  of  the  territory.  Judge  Burnet  stated  to 
me  that  the  judges  and  lawyers  generally  traveled  from  point  to  point,  in 
parties  of  two  or  more,  sometimes  taking  a pack-horse  to  transport  all 
articles  of  necessity  that  could  not  be  carried  otherwise,  dependence  for 
supplies  on  the  route  being  sometimes  quite  precarious,  and  even  camping 
out  of  nights  was  frequently  unavoidable.  Traveling  between  county 
seats  remote  from  each  other,  through  a wilderness  country,  over  roads 
only  slightly  better  than  blind  bridle  paths,  and  often  encountering  danger- 
ously high  waters,  certainly  made  this  sort  of  life  and  travel  over  a country 
in  its  primitive  state  quite  hazardous  at  times,  and  always  attended  with 
privations,  exposures  and  fatigue.  Such  were  the  perils  and  privations  of 
these  journeys  that  Judge  Symmes  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  judges 
who  served  throughout  the  whole  period  of  our  territorial  history,  from 
1788  to  1803.  One  of  his  associates,  Judge  Varnum,  died  from  disease 
after  less  than  one  year’s  service;  and  the  other,  Judge  Parsons,  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  Big  Beaver,  in  1789,  before  he  had  ren- 
dered two  years’  service  as  territorial  judge.  Nine  persons  were  appointed 
from  first  to  last.  Judges  Symmes,  Meigs  and  Gilman  constituted  the 
court  at  the  close  of  the  territorial  government  in  1803. 

Judge  Burnet,  in  remarking  upon  his  experiences  and  trials  when  “out 
on  the  circuit,”  observed  that  in  performing  these  journeys,  either  in  sum- 
mer or  winter,  they  were  compelled  to  swim  every  watercourse  in  their 
route  which  could  not  be  forded,  the  country  in  its  then  primeval  condi- 
tion being  wholly  destitute  of  bridges  and  ferries,  as  well  as  of  roads  worth 
calling  such.  Their  main  reliance  was  on  their  horses,  and  they  always 
secured  as  good  swimmers  as  possible.  Sometimes  it  happened  to  the 
judge  and  his  fellow- travelers,  too,  that  after  swimming  a stream  covered 
with  floating  ice  they  had  to  encamp  on  the  ground  for  the  night  and  strike 
a fire  and  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  be  in  readiness 
for  an  early  morning  ric^e. 

During  the  two  opening  years  of  the  present  century,  and  perhaps  to 
some  extent  in  the  closing  year  of  the  last,  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  were  undergoing  considerable  political  agitation,  dividing  on 
Federalism  and  Republicanism — between  Adams  and  Jefferson.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  immediate,  or  at  least  early,  establishment  of  the  state  govern- 
ment divided  the  political  leaders,  the  Federalists  generally  opposing  the 
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measure,  alleging  that  the  increased  taxation  necessitated  thereby  would 
be  an  onerous  burden  upon  the  people,  one  that  they  would  find  oppress- 
ive and  difficult  to  bear  up  under,  and  the  Jeffersonian  leaders  were  urging 
the  measure,  mainly  because  of  their  dislike  of  Governor  St.  Clair’s  meth- 
ods and  policy,  and  especially  of  his  very  free  exercise  of  the  veto  power, 
the  right  of  the  absolute  use  of  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  or- 
dinance of  1787.  It  was  charged  that  he  exercised  that  power  arbitrarily 
and  unwisely,  and  his  administration  gradually  grew  unpopular.  Judge 
Burnet  thought  that  he  had  acted  conscientiously,  and  generally  sustained 
him,  especially  in  his  opposition  to  the  immediate  organization  of  a state 
government.  He  (Burnet)  had  a high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  integrity, 
although  he  admitted  that  he  did,  during  the  last  years  of  the  territory, 
“exhibit  a disposition  to  extend  his  power.”  During  the  first  session, 
Judge  Burnet  says,  the  governor  vetoed  eleven  of  the  thirty  bills  passed, 
notwithstanding  he  conceded  to  him  undoubted  integrity  of  purpose. 

Judge  Burnet  was  confessedly  a Federalist,  was  classed  with  them,  held 
to  their  views,  and  in  general  was  a friend  to  General  St.  Clair,  and  sup- 
ported his  administration,  but  conceded  that  the  course  he  pursued  was 
destructive  to  his  popularity.  Judge  Burnet  was  decided  and  outspoken 
in  opposition  to  the  organization  of  a state  government  at  the  time  it  was 
done,  as  were  many  other  prominent  men,  but  they  were  overslaughed  by 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  people,  which  was  overwhelming  in  favor  of 
the  measure.  The  result  was  that  the  convention  that  framed  the  consti- 
tution of  1802  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  friends  of  the  measure, 
one  member  only  (Mr.  Cutler  of  Washington  county)  voting  nay  on  the 
direct  question  after  the  convention  had  been  addressed  in  opposition  to 
it  by  Governor  St.  Clair.  Another  result  was  that  the  opponents  of  a 
state  government  generally  lost  their  popularity  and  did  not  regain  it  very 
soon,  some  of  them  never.  Judge  Burnet  admitted  that  those  (himself  in- 
cluded) “who  opposed  immediate  state  organization  in  1082,  incurred  pub- 
lic displeasure  and  censure,  and  lost  all  political  influence  in  the  formation 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  subsequent  administration  of  it.”  “ In  a very 
short  time,”  he  said,  “a  degree  of  prejudice  was  excited  which  bore 
down  every  man  who  opposed  the  scheme  of  a state  government.  My 
political  influence,  and  that  of  my  associates,  sunk  into  one  common 
grave.”  Prescription  followed,  and  submitting  gracefully  to  their  destiny, 
withdrew  from  all  participation  in  the  politics  of  the  day  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  majority  were  believed  to  be  very  tardy  in  mitigating  the 
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severity  of  their  censures,  and  modifying  the  rebukes  under  which  the 
minority  rested. 

Notwithstanding  Judge  Burnet’s  eminent  talents,  he  was  not  a member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  (was  probably  not  a candidate  for  a seat 
in  that  body),  and  was  not  again  called  into  the  public  service  until  the 
year  1814,  when  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
state  legislature.  This  manifestation  of  regained  confidence  was  entirely 
voluntary,  and  was  repeated  for  next  year  (1815),  and  in  neither  case  did 
he  make  any  personal  effort  to  secure  that  result.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  would  have  been  again  returned  the  next  year  had  he  entered  into  a 
contest  for  it,  but  he  declined  to.  be  a candidate.  He  was  absent  from  the 
state  when  elected  in  1814,  the  people  of  their  own  accord  choosing  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  his  talents  without  getting  his  consent 
to  serve  them.  Judge  Burnet’s  election  to  the  legislature  in  1814  occurred 
during  our  war  with  England,  with  which  Ohio  was  intimately  identified. 
He  was  popular  in  Ohio  from  beginning  to  end.  Very  early  in  the  war 
our  state  raised  three  regiments,  which  were  commanded  by  Colonels 
Findlay,  McArthur  and  Cass,  besides  other  commands  to  meet  special 
emergencies,  such  as  the  defence  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  the  fight  for 
supremacy  on  Lake  Erie ; and  although  Ohio  was  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  war,  yet  so  well  did  Judge  Burnet’s  course  in  the  legislature 
tally  with  this  war  sentiment  that  no  special  effort  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  prevent  his  reelection  in  1815.  In  ‘Biographical  Annals,  ’ are  liable 
authority,  it  is  stated  of  Judge  Burnet  that  he  “took  an  active  part  in  the 
Ohio  legislature  in  sustaining  the  measures  produced  in  that  body  to  aid 
the  general  government  in  maintaining  the  contest.”  That  he  was  a use- 
ful, efficient,  influential  member  of  the  legislature  can  be  readily  believed, 
for  he  had  then  reached  middle  life,  was  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  capable,  by  reason  of  mental  strength,  and  twenty 
years  of  active  life  as  a practitioner  of  law,  to  take  a leading  part  among 
his  co-legislators.  His  natural  abilities,  learning,  attainments  and  large 
experience  well  fitted  him  “to  be  a power”  in  a deliberative  body,  and 
that  is  what  he  was  in  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1814-16. 

In  the  spring  of  1816  Judge  Burnet  rendered  the  last  service  in  the 
Ohio  legislature,  and  on  his  return  to  his  constituents  he  inaugurated 
measures  to  bring  his  extensive  law  practice  to  a close,  which  he  accom- 
plished gradually.  But  he  did  not  wholly  withdraw  himself  from  busi- 
ness affairs,  for  in  that  year  (1816)  the  second  United  States  bank  was 
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chartered,  and  soon  after  a branch  was  established  in  Cincinnati,  and  much 
to  the  gratification  of  many  friends,  Judge  Burnet  consented  to  become  its 
president.  The  duties  of  this  position,  though  perhaps  nominal,  induced, 
or  at  least  hastened  the  closing  up  of  his  law  practice,  which  may  not  have 
been  fully  determined  upon  before  this  opportunity  presented  itself  for  a 
gradual  retirement  from  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Judge  Burnet  had  associated  with  him  in  the  directorship  of  the  United 
States  branch  bank  such  distinguished  men  as  General  William  H.  Harri- 
son, General  James  Findlay,  a longtime  member  of  Congress;  Doctor 
Daniel  Drake,  one  of  the  most  eminent  medical  practitioners  of  the  Ohio 
valley;  John  H.  and  William  Piatt,  William  Mack,  state  senator;  and 
other  men  well  known  to  fame.  Martin  Baum,  Hugh  Glenn,  James  Keys? 
Thomas  Sloo,  William  M.  Worthington  and  Joseph  Perry  complete  the 
list  of  directors.  Gorham  A.  Worth  was  cashier. 

In  1821,  when  Honorable  Jacob  Burnet  had  become  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  the  changed  habits  consequent  upon  his  withdrawal  from  the 
practice  of  law,  while  still  in  vigorous  middle  life,  he  was  happily  met  by 
an  opportunity  for  eminent  usefulness.  A vacancy  had  taken  place  on 
the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  and  the  duty  devolved  on  the 
governor  (Ethan  Allen  Brown)  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  thought  oppor- 
tunely occurred  to  him  to  tender  that  honorable  position  to  one  of  his 
well  known  fellow  townsmen,  “a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,”  though 
then  in  comparative  retirement,  gracefully  enjoying  the  otiumcum  dignitate 
of  a gentleman  of  accomplishments  and  elegant  leisure,  but  an  eminent, 
dignified  attorney  “of  ye  olden  time, ” and  one,  too,  who  was  conceded 
by  the  older  members  of  the  Ohio  bar  to  be  a learned,  accomplished  and 
upright  lawyer — one,  it  may  be  added,  than  whom  few,  if  any,  held  a higher 
rank  professionally,  intellectually,  socially,  morally  or  otherwise.  It  was 
a happy  thought — there  was  eminent  propriety  in  associating  the  name 
of  Jacob  Burnet  with  the  supreme  judgeship  of  Ohio — and  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  and  accepted,  and  henceforth  it  was  Judge  Burnet,  and  he 
proceeded  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  When  the  legisla- 
ture next  met  they  elected  him,  and  he  remained  on  the  bench  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Ohio  bar  and  the  people  until  1828,  a period  of  seven 
years.  Then,  on  the  resignation  by  General  William  H.  Harrison  of  his 
seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  position  of  minister 
to  Columbia,  urged  upon  him  by  President  Adams,  Judge  Burnet  was 
elected  his  successor,  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created,  which  expired 
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March  4,  1831,  the  votes  being  as  follows:  Judge  Jacob  Burnet,  56  votes; 

Honorable  John  W.  Campbell,  50  votes. 

Judge  Burnet  entered  the  United  States  senate  several  months  before 
the  expiration  of  John  Quincy  Adams’  presidential  term,  and  soon  after 
the  election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency  in  November,  1828,  for 
whom  the  electoral  vote  of  Ohio  had  been  cast.  Judge  Burnet  had  sus- 
tained the  measures  of  Mr.  Adams’  administration,  as  had  General  Harri- 
son, whose  vacancy  he  had  been  chosen  to  fill,  and  it  was  well  understood 
at  the  time  of  his  election  that  he  was  not  likely  to  support  the  incoming 
administration  in  its  distinctive  measures.  He  was  known  as  a National 
Republican,  and  that  party  had  been  successful  in  Ohio,  at  the  October 
election  in  1828,  not  only  electing  its  candidate,  Allen  Trimble,  to  the  office 
of  governor,  but  also  securing  a majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Honorable  John  W.  Campbell,  a man  of  talents  and  character,  who 
served  from  1817  to  1827  in  congress,  and  who  was  appointed,  in  1829, 
United  States  judge  for  the  district  of  Ohio,  was  the  Jackson  or  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor,  but  failed  of  his  election  by  2,020  votes  ; but 
at  the  presidential  election,  in  November,  the  state  gave  General  Jackson  a 
small  majority  on  a somewhat  increased  vote.  Judge  Burnet  opposed  the 
party  measures  of  President  Jackson  while  he  served  in  the  United  States 
senate,  and  in  so  doing  he  was  generally  supported  by  the  legislature  and 
by  the  people  of  Ohio.  This  was  manifested  by  the  legislature  electing 
Honorable  Thomas  Ewing,  who  was  of  the  same  political  party,  as  his 
successor  in  the  senate ; and  at  the  only  gubernatorial  election  held  in  Ohio 
while  he  was  in  the  United  States  senate,  General  Duncan  McArthur,  a 
National  Republican,  was  successful,  defeating  General  Robert  Lucas,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  by  a majority  of  1,688,  and  he  was  not  only  a 
worthy,  meritorious  man,  and  of  large  experience  in  public  life,  having 
served  many  years  as  state  senator  and  sometimes  speaker,  and  was  also 
personally  popular.  But  the  parties  were  then  of  about  equal  strength. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  Judge  Burnet  was  not  a candidate  for 
reelection,  and  therefore  it  was  that  his  term  of  service  as  United  States 
senator  was  brief.  He  accepted  the  position  at  first  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  should  not  be  considered  a can- 
didate for  reelection,  but  should  be  permitted  to  carry  out  his  long  cher- 
ished purpose  of  retiring  to  private  life.  Judge  Burnet  rendered  valuable 
services  to  his  state  as  United  States  senator,  and  his  career  in  that  learned 
and  deliberative  body  was  honorable  throughout  and  highly  creditable  to 
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himself.  The  senate  of  the  United  States,  while  Judge  Burnet  was  a 
member  of  it,  and  during  a few  of  the  succeeding  years,  probably  held  a 
higher  rank  for  dignity,  learning  and  talent  than  at  any  other  period  between 
the  organization  of  the  government  and  the  present  time.  It  was  during 
Judge  Burnet’s  term  of  service  that  Webster’s  second  speech  in  reply  to 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  was  made,  which  is  still  regarded  by  competent 
j'udges  to  have  been  the  ablest  senatorial  effort  of  the  ablest  senator  that 
ever  occupied  a seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Within  the 
period  embracing  Judge  Burnet’s  senatorial  service  and  the  three  succeed- 
ing years,  besides  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun,  there  were  such  senators 
as  Tazewell  of  Virginia,  Van  Buren  and  Wright  of  New  York,  Benton 
of  Missouri,  Hayne  and  Preston  of  South  Carolina,  Grundy  and  White 
of  Tennessee,  Woodbury  of  New  Hampshire,  Ewing  of  Ohio  and  others 
of  equal  ability  that  might  be  named.  After  the  close  of  his  senatorial 
services,  Judge  Burnet,  though  not  very  aged  nor  infirm,  was,  neverthe- 
less, disposed  to  claim  exemption  from  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
civil  office  for  pecuniary  reward,  though  he  did  not  decline  to  serve  his  fel- 
low-citizens in  posts  of  honor  when  called  upon,  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
promote  the  public  welfare.  Lanman’s  ‘Biographical  Annals,  ’ at  all  events, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky  one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  some  matters  in 
controversy  between  that  state  and  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia.  It  is 
also  of  record  that  he  accepted  of  the  presidency  of  the  Astronomical 
society  of  Cincinnati,  and  served  many  years  as  such,  and  gave  that  asso- 
ciation the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  experience  until  near  the  close  of  his 
long  and  honored  life. 

Judge  Burnet  also  served  for  many  years  as  president  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Medical  college  of 
Ohio;  also  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  college, 
and  he  was  connected  actively  and  efficiently  with  numerous  philanthropic 
and  beneficent  movements,  measures  and  enterprises.  It  is  also  within 
the  memory  of  some  of  Judge  Burnet’s  compatriots  that  he  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  law  in  the  University  of  Lexington,  Virginia,  and 
among  the  many  honors  conferred  upon  him  was  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  by  this  institution,  an  honor  also  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  own  alma  mater , Nassau  Hall.  Among  other  manifestations  of  the 
high  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held  by  distinguished  men,  not  only  in 
America  but  also  in  Europe,  was  his  nomination  to  a membership  in  the 
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French  academy  by  La  Fayette,  whose  acquaintance  Judge  Burnet  had 
probably  made  during  that  distinguished  foreigner’s  travels  through  the 
United  States  in  1824-25,  his  visit  to  Cincinnati  occuring  during  the  latter 
year. 

When  I came  to  Ohio  sixty  years  ago,  Judge  Burnet  was  a member  of 
the  supreme  court,  that  tribunal  then  consisting  of  four  judges.  It  was 
an  itinerant  body,  at  least  partially  so ; the  judges  traveled  in  pairs,  holding 
court  in  two  counties  at  the  same  time,  until  the  circuit  of  the  state  was 
completed,  one  term  of  court  being  held  in  each  county  during  the  year 
One  term  of  court,  continuing  for  a month  or  two,  composed  of  all  the 
four  judges,  was  annually  held  at  the  seat  of  government,  for  the  decision 
of  cases  reserved  from  the  circuit,  and  many  were  thus  reserved  to  come 
under  revision  of  the  whole  court,  as  when  new  law  questions  arose,  or 
unsettled  principles  came  under  review,  when  three  of  the  judges  must 
agree  to  decide  a case.  Law  principles  were  not  finally  settled  unless  the 
whole  court  concurred.  I believe  cases  that  were  adjusted  by  the  court  in 
banc,  as  the  court  held  by  all  the  judges  was  termed  (or  court  of  final  re- 
sort) were  tried  on  the  papers  presented,  both  testimony  and  legal  argu- 
ments being  either  in  manuscript  or  print.  In  some  classes  of  proceed- 
ings I think  it  was  a court  of  original  jurisdiction,  but  generally  its  func- 
tions were  those  of  an  appellate  court.  Judges  John  McLean,  Charles  R. 
Sherman,  Peter  Hitchcock,  Gustavus  Swan  and  Jessup  N.  Coup  were  asso- 
ciated with  Judge  Burnet  at  different  times  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Ohio, 
Judge  McLean  retiring  soon  after  Judge  Burnet’s  appointment,  and  Judge 
Sherman  being  elected  towards  the  close  of  his  term  of  service.  It  was 
an  able  court  then  as  it  has  been  generally — but  perhaps  was  never  before 
or  since  entitled  to  be  held  in  higher  honor  than  then. 

Nearly  half  a century  ago  (late  in  1837),  when  Judge  Burnet  was  some- 
what advanced  in  life,  and  I was  young  and  charged  with  some  duties  to 
the  public  at  the  seat  of  government,  endeavoring  to  “do  the  state  some 
service,”  Judge  Burnet  and  myself  were  brought  together  by  invitation  of 
a mutual  friend,  and  for  some  hours  the  learned  judge,  the  experienced 
statesman,  the  instructive  colloquialist  and  fascinating  conversationalist, 
entertained  me  as  I had  never  been  before  and  have  never  been  since. 
He  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  writing  his  letters  on  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory— had,  in  fact,  written  most  of  them — and  our  conversation  was 
chiefly  about  territorial  men  and  statesmen,  territorial  times  and  laws,  and 
territorial  events  and  experiences,  being  just  the  topics  treated  of  in  his 
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highly  entertaining  and  instructive  “Letters  on  the  Northwest  Territory,'  * 
and  which  still  maintain  their  popularity,  both  as  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  “The  Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio”  and  to  the  history 
of  Ohio  as  well.  He  conversed  with  me  in  a most  charming  manner 
about  Governor  St.  Clair  and  the  territorial  judges,  legislatures,  conven- 
tions and  statesmen ; also  about  the  people,  their  habits,  hardships,  expe- 
riences, peculiarities — talked  just  as  he  had  written  and  subsequently  wrote 
about  them  in  those  celebrated  letters  published  by  the  Ohio  Historical 
and  Philosophical  society,  without  which,  less,  very  much  less  interest 
would  attach  to  the  romantic  story  of  the  settlement  by  our  pioneer  fathers 
and  mothers  of  “the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio;”  and,  in  truth, 
very  much  less  would  be  known  of  those  heroic  men  and  women  and  of 
those  primeval  times  of  whom  he  so  interestingly  wrote. 

The  pleasant  incidents  of  that  agreeable,  instructive,  long-remembered 
interview  found  a firm  lodgment  in  the  memory,  tended  to  a higher, 
purer  patriotism,  a patriotism  that  induced  a constantly  cherished  recog- 
nition of  the  obligation,  “to  see  that  the  commonwealth  suffered  no  det- 
riment, ” and  through  the  years  of  almost  half  a century  has  been  an 
inspiration,  a stimulant  to  a more  thorough  study  of  the  history  of  the 
territory  of  the  great  northwest. 

One  word  more.  Judge  Burnet  “of  ye  olden  time”  was  a man  of  unim- 
peachable moral  character,  exemplary  in  habits  and  deportment,  amiable 
in  temper,  always  inclining  to  “the  golden  rule.”  He  was  habitually 
through  life  a fascinated  reader  of  the  sacred  classics,  had  unbounded  faith 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  practiced  its  precepts,  cherished  its  doc- 
trines, commended  its  teachings,  lived  in  harmony  with  its  spirit,  gave  his 
sanction  to  its  philosophy  as  taught  by  Calvinistic  expounders,  regarded 
it  as  a boon  to  erring  man  and  an  inestimable  gift  of  God,  its  mission  be- 
ing “ to  guide  mankind  ir#the  better  way,  the  way  of  life.’ 

Isaac  Smucker. 


Newark,  Ohio 
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JONATHAN  SLOANE. 

Born  in  Pelham,  Massachusetts,  November  20,  1785,  died  in  Ravenna, 
Portage  county,  Ohio,  April  25,  1*854.  Mr.  Sloane  acquired  a collegiate 
education  at  Williams  college,  Massachusetts,  graduating  in  the  class  of 
1812.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  commenced  reading  law  in  the  office 
of  Jonathan  Lyman,  Esq.,  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  After  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  he  came  west  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Ravenna  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  soon  gained 
an  honorable  position  at  the  bar,  rather  as  a sound  and  able  counselor, 
than  as  a brilliant  advocate.  He  had  none  of  the  graces  of  oratory,  but 
in  the  time  of  his  strength  he  was  combative,  forcible,  energetic  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  views,  which  he  believed  sound,  and  in  the  height  of 
his  practice  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  the  best  chancery  lawyer  on 
the  Western  Reserve.  He  possessed  an  honest,  bluff  heartiness,  and  a 
frank,  positive  way  of  expressing  his  opinions,  and  despised  a low  or  mean 
act  with  unutterable  contempt.  He  was  an  old  school  gentleman,  with 
deep-rooted  prejudices,  but  uniformly  urbane  and  courteous  to  all  with 
whom  he  had  business  intercourse ; and  these  qualities  he  carried  into  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Honorable  Darius  Lyman,  so  many  years 
conspicuous  as  his  legal  competitor,  ever  bore  cheerful  and  cordial  testi- 
mony to  his  fairness  and  honorable  bearing  in  professional  life.  Soon  after 
entering  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Ravenna,  he  was  appointed  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  the  county,  and  in  subsequent  years  he  was  elected  by  the 
people  successively  as  representative  and  senator  in  the  state  legislature. 
From  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Sloane’s  residence  in  Ravenna,  he  was 
general  agent  of  the  Tappan  family,  original  land  owners  in  Ravenna  town, 
ship,  for  the  sale  of  their  real  estate,  which  position  he  held  many  years, 
and  by  means  of  which  he  became  well  and  favorably  known  to  most  of 
the  early  settlers,  to  whom  he  was  ever  lenient  and  obliging.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  obtaining  the  charter  for  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal, 
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which  was  granted  by  the  legislature  in  1827,  and  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  this  then  important  public  work  is  greatly  due  to  his  influence  and 
efficient  efforts  in  its  behalf.  He  was  chosen  a director  at  the  organization 
of  the  canal  company  and  remained  in  the  board  for  many  years.  In  1832 
he  was  elected,  and  in  1834  reelected  representative  in  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  congress  from  the  eighteenth  district,  then  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Portage,  Cuyahoga,  Lorain  and  Medina.  Having  served  his 
two  terms  in  congress,  on  his  return  home  he  gave  up  professional  practice 
and  withdrew,  in  a great  measure,  from  business  life,  an  ample  fortune  and 
impaired  health  making  active  exertion  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  on 
his  part.  Physical  infirmities  growing  upon  him,  he  retired  from  society 
many  years  before  his  death,  always  relishing,  however,  with  peculiar  zest, 
the  visits  of  his  old  friends  and  associates.  Mr.  Sloane  was  elected  to 
congress  by  the  anti-masonic  party,  but  he  was  identified  with  the  Whig 
party  from  its  organization,  in  1835,  UP  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  discharged  the  duties  of  a useful  life,  filling 
many  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  with  fidelity  and  inflexible  integrity. 
Mr.  Sloane  never  married,  still  he  enjoyed  society,  and  was  a gentleman  of 
kindly  nature,  generous  impulses  and  liberal  feelings.  In  the  active  por- 
tion of  his  life,  his  generosity  was  the  frequent  theme  of  just  commenda- 
tion. Although  a man  of  great  firmness  and  decision  of  character,  prompt 
and  positive  in  all  that  pertained  to  a conscientious  discharge  of  public 
and  personal  obligations,  yet  in  social  intercourse  he  was  earnest,  genial 
and  constant  in  his  friendships,  and  guided  in  all  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men  by  the  highest  sense  of  honor  and  rectitude. 

E.  P.  Brainerd. 

March,  1885. 


ANN  BAILEY. 

Ann  Bailey  was  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  the  year  1700,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  present  with  her  parents  at  her 
coronation  in  1705.  She  was  was  of  good  family,  and  her  parents,  whose 
name  was  Sargent,  were  people  of  some  means.  When  a school  girl  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  she  was  kidnapped  with  her  books  while  on  her  way 
from  school,  brought  to  America  and  landed  in  Virginia,  on  James  river, 
where  she  was  sold  to  defray  her  expenses.  She  clung  with  great  tenacity 
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to  her  books,  was  a good  scholar  in  her  day,  and  in  after  life  when  she  moved 
with  her  son  to  Ohio,  in  18 18,  taught  school,  and  is  known  to  have  closely  ad- 
hered to  the  scripture  teaching,  “ spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.”  She  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian  and  a successful  teacher,  as  her  grandchildren,  who  went 
to  school  to  her,  testify.  After  some  years  of  search  her  parents  found  her 
whereabouts,  and  offered  to  send  her  means  to  return  home,  but  she  pre- 
ferred the  new  world  to  the  old,  in  which  she  figured  conspicuously  and 
heroically  during  a certain  portion  of  her  life.  At  the  age  of  thirty  she 
married  a man  by  the  name  of  John  Trotter,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, then  an  English  colony  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  They  had 
but  one  child,  a boy  named  William,  who  was  born  to  them  in  their  ad- 
vanced age.  During  the  trouble  with  the  Indians  Mr.  Trotter  enlisted  in 
Colonel  Charles  Lewis’  regiment,  and  was  killed  with  him  in  the  bloody 
battle  at  .Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kanawha  river,  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  1774. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  death  of  her  husband  (a  presentiment  of 
which  she  said  she  had  before  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians),  and  became 
a widow,  a furious,  wild,  strange  fancy  possessed  her,  and  with  a deep- 
seated  spirit  of  revenge  rankling  in  her  bosom,  she  swore  vengeance  upon 
the  entire  savage  race.  Abandoning  the  natural  pursuits  of  woman,  she 
a*med  herself  with  a rifle,  bullet-pouch,  powder-horn,  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing-knife, attired  herself  like  a man,  in  hat,  hunting-shirt,  leggings  and 
moccasins,  rode  astride  like  the  male  sex,  and  went  about  the  country  on 
horseback,  attending  every  muster  of  the  soldiers,  where  she  commanded 
universal  attention.  She  was  a short,  thick-set  woman,  of  masculine 
figure.  She  wore  long,  loose  locks  of  matted  hair,  which  gave  her  a wild 
and  savage  appearance.  Her  face  was  bronzed  by  exposure,  and  marked 
by  the  unmistakable  lines  of  care  and  passion.  She  left  her  son  with  Mrs. 
Moses  Mann  of  Bath  county,  Virginia,  and  entered  upon  a career  of  scout 
and  spy.  She  hunted,  rode  and  fought  like  a man,  and  man-like,  de- 
lighted in  all  the  excitement  and  adventure  of  border  life.  She  was  often 
engaged  in  the  hazardous  undertaking  of  conveying  information  to  the 
commandants  of  forts,  a service  in  which  she  took  special  delight,  and  was 
much  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  in  than  a man  by  the  Indians,  who  deemed 
her  insane,  and  who  always  look  upon  a person  in  that  condition  as  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

After  sixteen  years  of  widowhood  the  gentle  influence  of  love  pervaded 
her  bosom,  and  in  1790  she  married  a man  by  the  name  of  John  Bailey, 
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a soldier,  with  whose  name  her  checkered  and  eventful  career  is  linked. 
Shortly  after  their  marriage  she  went  with  him  to  Fort  Clendenin,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Charleston,  on  Kanawha  river,  in  what  is  now 
West  Virginia,  where  he  had  been  assigned  to  duty  with  the  garrison. 
She  was  quite  an  expert  with  her  rifle,  becoming  very  celebrated  for  her 
skill  in  the  use  of  it.  Her  career  as  scout,  spy  and  messenger  won  for  her  the 
title  of  “the  Semiramis  of  America.”  Her  aim  was  unerring,  and  the 
object  that  came  within  range  of  her  rifle  was  sure  to  receive  its  contents. 
Her  field  of  operations  lay  between  Point  Pleasant  along  the  Kanawha 
valley  and  the  distant  settlements  on  the  James  and  Potomac  rivers  in  Vir- 
ginia. She  had  a fine  black  horse  with  white  feet,  blazed  face  and  glassy 
eyes  called  “Liverpool,”  in  honer  of  her  birthplace,  a present  to  her  from 
the  men  at  Fort  Clendenin.  She  had  him  well  trained,  and  he  would  do 
her  bidding  almost  as  intelligently  as  a human  being.  With  him  she 
braved  many  dangers,  made  many  perilous  journeys  over  lofty  mountains, 
through  rugged  canyons  and  beautiful  vales  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Upon 
one  of  her  journeys  from  Point  Pleasant  to  Fort  Clendenin  a band  of  In- 
dians discovered  her,  and  raising  a war  whoop  started  in  hot  pursuit 
In  order  to  escape  them  she  dismounted  her  horse,  turned  him  loose 
and  crept  into  a hollow  sycamore  log.  While  in  there  the  Indians  came 
up  and  sat  down  upon  her  place  of  concealment  to  rest,  after  which  they 
took  possession  of  her  noble  horse  and  led  him  away.  As  soon  as  she 
found  the  Indians  were  gone,  and  she  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  her  hid- 
ing place  she  did  so,  and  taking  up  their  trail,  followed  it  until  late  at 
night, when  she  came  upon  the  party  fast  asleep,  with  “Liverpool”  tied 
near  them.  She  crept  very  stealthily  forward,  untied  her  horse,  mounted 
his  back  and  when  at  a safe  distance  from  being  shot  or  immediately  cap- 
tured gave  a shout  of  defiance,  bounded  away,  and  in  good  time  reached 
the  fort  in  perfect  safety. 

Upon  one  occasion  the  garrison  at  Fort  Clendenin  received  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  a large  party  of  Indians,  and  upon  examining  their 
stock  of  supplies,  found  to  their  consternation  that  the  powder  was  nearly 
exhausted.  To  get  a fresh  supply  a long  journey  of  many  miles  would 
have  to  be  traveled,  through  a vast  wilderness  filled  with  relentless  savages, 
ever  on  the  alert  to  use  the  scalping  knife  and  tomahawk  upon  the  pale- 
faces. The  situation  was  made  known  to  the  men,  but  not  one  of  them 
would  volunteer  to  undertake  the  perilous  journey  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  nearest  fort.  No  sooner,  however,  were  the  facts 
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made  known  to  the  women  in  the  fort  than  Ann  Bailey  volunteered  to  go 
upon  the  hazardous  trip,  and  fitting  herself  out  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
mounted  her  faithful  horse  “Liverpool,”  and  rode  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness, determined  to  die  or  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  secure  help  for  the 
garrison  and  those  near  and  dear  to  her,  who  were  fighting  for  freedom  and 
riddance  from  the  savage  foe.  For  weary  days  and  nights  she  continued 
her  course,  often  seeing  the  Indians,  but  eluding  them,  until  she  arrived 
safely  before  the  walls  of  Fort  Union  (now  Lewisburg,  West  Virginia),  into 
which  she  was  soon  admitted.  At  once  she  made  known  her  business  to 
the  commandant  of  the  fort,  who  furnished  her  with  an  extra  horse  and 
caused  them  both  to  be  laden  with  supplies.  He  also  offered  to  send  a 
detachment  of  men  with  her,  but  she  refused  them  and  set  out  in  haste  all 
alone  on  her  return  trip,  and  after  days  and  nights  of  weary  and  dangerous 
travel,  reached  Fort  Clendenin  safely  with  her  supplies  and  turned  them 
over  to  the  commandant.  Early  the  next  morning  after  her  arrival,  the 
fort  was  furiously  attacked  by  the  Indians,  but  the  garrison  now  having  a 
good  supply  of  ammunition  withstood  the  shock  and  repulsed  the  savages. 
Thus  the  inmates  of  the  fort  were  indebted  to  Ann  Bailey  for  the  defeat 
of  the  merciless  foe  and  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  of  those  near 
and  dear  to  her. 

There  are  now  living  many  of  the  offspring  of  the  old  pioneers  who 
went  through  so  many  hardships,  privations  and  struggles  in  those  dark 
days,  who  should  cherish  their  memories,  and  love,  honor  and  respect  them, 
ever  remembering  what  their  forefathers  went  through  to  secure  to  them 
the  broad  plains,  fertile  valleys,  city  and  mountain  homes  they  now  occupy. 
Especially  should  the  memory  of  Ann  Bailey,  the  heroic  woman  who  risked 
her  life  so  often  for  those  she  loved,  be  remembered  and  her  name,  fame 
and  heroic  deeds  should  find  a resting  place  upon  the  bosom  of  affectionate 
memory.  A grateful  people  should  show  their  appreciation  of  her  ser- 
vices by  contributing  of  their  means  to  erect  an  enduring  tablet  of  stone 
to  her  memory.  She  was  often  called  “ Mad  Ann”  when  spoken  of,  but 
none  dared  call  her  so  to  her  face.  She  was  fond  of  attending  shooting 
matches,  could  box  with  the  skill  of  one  of  the  fancy  men  of  her  native 
country,  and  as  pugnacity  was  one  of  her  striking  characteristics,  she  had 
frequent  opportunities  to  exhibit  her  qualifications.  Notwithstanding 
these  faults,  which  in  a new  country  were  not  looked  upon  as  they  are 
nowadays  in  more  polite  society,  she  was  a great  favorite  with  all  who 
knew  her,  and  she  and  her  horse  “Liverpool”  were  welcome  guests 
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wherever  they  went.  She  often  gathered  around  her  a group  of  listeners 
and  related  the  adventures,  trials  and  difficulties  she  had  met  with  in  the 
course  of  her  checkered  career,  and  often  the  sympathetic  tear  would 
gather  in  the  eyes  and  course  down  the  cheeks  of  her  attentive  audience. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  murdered  and  buried  not  far 
from  Kanawha  Falls,  in  West  Virginia,  and  the  war  with  the  Indians  was 
over,  she  lived  with  her  son,  William  Trotter,  who  married  an  estimable 
lady  by  the  name  of  Mary  Ann  Cooper,  and  lived  for  some  years  on  the 
Kanawha  river,  in  what  is  now  Marion  county,  West  Virginia.  In  1818 
he  sold  his  place  and  moved  to  Gallia  county,  Ohio,  and  purchased  land  in 
Harrison  township,  eight  miles  from  Gallipolis,  where  he  and  his  wife  and 
mother  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days.  He  was  a successful  business 
man  and  a large  land  owner,  and  for  twenty-one  years  was  a justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  county.  Mrs.  Bailey  was  a person  possessed  of  a power  of 
endurance  almost  incredible,  and  her  physical  and  mental  powers  clung  to 
her  until  old  age  wore  her  out.  Although  she  was  over  one  hundred  years 
of  age  she  taught  school  and  frequently  walked  to  Gallipolis,  preferring  to 
do  so  in  place  of  riding.  She  was  fond  of  visiting  her  neighbors,  and  they 
all  gave  her  a hearty  welcome.  When  she  went  from  home  she  always 
took  one  of  her  granddaughters  with  her.  She  loved  her  own  sex,  and 
would  never  see  them  imposed  upon.  Mr.  Matthew  Gilmore,  living  in 
Gallia  county,  upon  one  occasion  had  a “corn  shucking”  at  his  home  and 
invited  the  neighbors  over  to  help  him,  and,  as  was  the  custom,  he  had 
liquor  for  his  guests.  A man  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Hazlett  was  present, 
and  imbibing  too  freely  he  became  quarrelsome  and  attempted  to  whip  his 
wife,  but  Ann  Bailey,  who  was  present,  confronted  the  ruffian  with  her 
scalping  knife  and  frightened  the  wife-whipper  into  good  behavior.  Such 
is  a brief  history,  gathered  from  her  grandchildren,  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  that  ever  lived.  On  the  twenty-third  day  of  November, 
1825,  Ann  Bailey  was  in  unusually  good  health,  but  without  any  premo- 
nitions whatever  she  was  found,  about  ten  o’clock  that  night,  dead  in  her 
bed,  having  passed  away  apparently  without  a struggle,  and  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  So  ended  the  career  of  the 
old  heroine,  whose  name,  fame  and  heroic  deeds  should  be  perpetuated. 


William  P.  Buell. 
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Caleb  Morgan,  recently  deceased,  was  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
Cleveland,  to  which  place  he  came  from  Groton,  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
1811,  where  are  buried  eight  generations  of  his  ancestors.  Purchasing  a 
tract  of  land  from  General  Perkins,  agent  for  the  Connecticut  Land  com- 
pany, a log  cabin  was  built  in  the  woods,  and  the  work  of  clearing  away 
the  forest  began.  Coming  to  Ohio  so  short  a time  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  1812,  the  Morgan  family  experienced  a share  of  the  hardships 
incident  to  that  struggle.  The  only  team  of  horses  the  father  of  Caleb 
Morgan  had  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  government  in  the  winter 
of  1811-12  at  Sandusky,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  little  family  and 
go  to  that  point  and  work  with  his  team  through  the  winter.  After  Hull’s 
surrender  the  Ohio  soldiers  were  sent  home,  and  they  came  back  to  their 
Ohio  cabins,  following  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  such  numbers  as  to  lead 
many  to  suppose  them  to  be  the  British.  The  Morgan  family  started  for 
Captain  Williams’  quarters  (near  the  intersection  of  Union  street  and  Wood- 
land Hills  avenue)  but  went  on  as  far  as  Euclid  avenue,  where  they  remained 
over  night.  Caleb  and  his  father  remained  behind  to  conceal  their  house- 
hold goods  and  save,  if  possible,  their  stock  from  the  supposed  enemy. 
Their  fears  were  soon  dispelled  and  replaced  by  their  sympathy  for  the 
sick  and  suffering  soldiers.  Those  settlers  who  could  afford  it  took  to 
their  homes  from  one  to  six  of  those  who  needed  care  and  nursing,  and 
kept  them  until  restored  to  health  again.  Many  of  the  poor  fellows  died 
at  the  homes  of  the  kind-hearted  settlers.  Caleb  Morgan  married,  in  1838, 
Mary  Drake,  who  survives  him.  Except  his  brother,  Y.  L.  Morgan,  who 
is  now  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  he  has  out-lived  all  of  his  old  neighbors 
and  friends,  who  were  first  to  settle  on  the  Newburg  road.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  a charter  member  of  the  Disciple  church,  organized  in  1842. 
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The  French  expedition  to  the  Ohio  country 
Was  undertaken  and  consummated  in  the  year 
1749.  It  had  in  view  a three-fold  object: 
First,  to  take  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  Louis  XV,  King  of  France,  and  select 
the  most  favorable  sites  for  the  erection  of  a 
chain  of  forts  that  should  connect  Canada  at 
the  north  with  Louisiana  at  the  south;  second, 
to  drive  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains  the 
hateful  English  trader  whose  influence  with  the 
Indians  was  proving  extremely  baneful  to 
French  interests,  and  who  was  regarded  by  the 
French  nation  as  a trespasser  upon  French  soil; 
and  third,  to  regain  the  friendship  of  the  In- 
dians and  to  form  with  them  such  alliances  as 
would  help  to  establish  an  effectual  barrier  to 
English  ambition  and  aggression. 

The  gentleman  whom  Galissoni£re,  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  entrusted  with  this  im- 
portant undertaking  was  Celoron  de  Bienville, 
“a  chevalier  de  St.  Louis  and  a captain  in  the 
colony  troops.*”  He  provided  him  with  a force 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  and  twenty- 
three  birch-bark  canoes,  which  were  to  carry 
them  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  across  the  waters  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  Erie,  down  Lake  Chautauqua, 
and  down  the  Allegheny  to  the  Ohio.  Celo- 
ron’s  officers  were  fourteen,  among  whom  were 
DeContrecoeur,  DeVilliers  and  Joncaire.  Only 
twenty  of  his  force  were  experienced  sol- 
diers, fifty-five  being  Indians  and  the  others 
raw  Canadians.  He  left  La  Chine,  Canada, 
June  15,  and  in  just  thirty  days,  July  15, 
reached  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  at  a point 
near  where  Portland,  New  York  now  stands. 
Seven  days  of  severe  toil  were  passed  in  carry- 
ing the  canoes  and  baggage  across  the  rugged 
country,  a distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  to 
Lake  Chautauqua  on  whose  placid  waters  they 

* Parkman. 


again  embarked.  Seven  days  more  elapsed  be- 
fore they  reached  the  upper  waters  of  the  Alle- 
gheny, which  they  called  “La  Belle  Riviere.” 


At  a spot  near  where  Warren,  Pa.,  now 
stands,  Celoron  de  Bienville  entered  upon  the 
work  of  taking  formal  possession  of  the 
country.  His  men  were  formed  into  line, 
Louis  XV  was  proclaimed  the  proprietor  of 
the  country,  and  a sheet  of  tin  with  the  arms  of 
France  stamped  upon  it,  was  nailed  to  a red 
oak  tree,  and  a leaden  plate  about  eleven  by 
seven  and  one-half  inches,  and  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  was  buried  at  its  foot.  Celoron 
had  five  other  of  these  plates,  all  alike  and  each 
bearing  the  following  inscription: 

Year  1749,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  King  of  France. 
We,  Celoron,  commanding  the  detachment  sent  by  the 
Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere,  commander-general  of  New 
France,  to  restore  tranquillity  in  certain  villages  of  these 
cantons,  have  buried  this  plate  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Kanaouagon  ( Conewango ),  this  29th  July,  as 
a token  of  renewal  of  possession  heretofore  taken  of  the 
aforesaid  river  Ohio,  of  all  streams  that  fall  into  it,  and 
of  all  lands  on  both  sides  to  the  source  of  the  aforesaid 
streams,  as  the  preceding  kings  of  France  have  enjoyed,  or 
ought  to  have  enjoyed  it,  and  which  they  have  held  by 
force  of  arms,  and  by  treaties,  notably  those  of  Ryswick, 
Utrecht,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 


This  ceremony  was  repeated  as  they  passed 
down  the  river,  first  at  a point  four  leagues  be- 
low French  Creek  where  they  came  to  a large 
rock  whose  surface,  14  x 22  feet  in  extent,  con- 
tained numerous  Indian  hieroglyphics.  Here 
the  second  leaden  plate  was  sunk.  At  the 
Delaware  village  of  Attique,  the  present  site  of 
Kittanning,  they  found  twenty-two  wigwams, 
all  deserted.  A little  farther  down  they  came 
upon  six  English  traders  whom  they  ordered  to 
quit  that  region  for  good,  and  at  the  Iroquois 
village,  presided  over  by  the  female  chief, 
Queen  Alequiplpa,  who,  with  her  subjects,  had 
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abandoned  their  wigwams,  they  found  six  more 
of  these  obnoxious  Englishmen,  who  likewise 
were  ordered  away.  Passing  the  present  site  of 
Pittsburgh,  they  reached,  seventeen  miles  down 
the  Ohio,  the  present  site  of  Logstown,  called 
by  the  French  Chiningue.  This  was  a favorite 
resort  of  the  English  trader  and  consisted  of 
some  fifty  cabins  and  wigwams,  grouped  as  Mr. 
Parkman  says,  “in  picturesque*  squalor,  and 
tenanted  by  a mixed  population  chiefly  of 
Delawares,  Shawances  and  Mingoes.”  Here 
Celoron  found  ten  more  English  traders  to 
whom  the  usual  warning  was  given.  The  In- 
dians he  addressed  in  the  name  of  their 
governor,  as  follows: 

Through  the  love  I bear  you,  my  children,  I send  you 
Monsieur  Celoron  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  designs  of  the 
English  against  your  lands.  The  establishments  they  mean 
to  make,  and  of  which  you  are  certainly  ignorant,  tend  to 
your  complete  ruin.  They  hide  from  you  their  plans,  which 
are  to  settle  here  and  drive  you  away,  if  I let  them.  As  a 
good  father  who  tenderly  loves  his  children,  and  though 
far  away  from  them,  bears  them  always  in  his  heart,  I 
must  warn  you  of  the  danger  that  threatens  you.  The 
English  intend  to  rob  you  of  your  country;  and  that  they 
may  succeed,  they  begin  by  corrupting  your  minds.  As 
they  mean  to  seize  the  Ohio,  which  belongs  to  me,  I send 
to  warn  them  to  retire.  ” 

The  chiefs  replied  in  a respectful  way,  but 
did  not  wish  to  part  with  the  English  traders  as 
they  bought  their  goods  which  they  greatly 
prized  and  of  which  they  stood  in  urgent  need. 
Of  the  traders  the  chaplain  of  the  expedition 
remarks:  “They  agreed  to  all  that  was  de- 

manded, well  resolved  no  doubt,  to  do  the 
contrary  so  soon  as  our  backs  were  turned.” 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Wheeling  creek  they 
buried  a third  plate,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum  a fourth.  Mr.  Parkman  says: 

Here,  half  a century  later,  when  this  region  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  a party  of  boys,  bathing  in  the  river  saw 
the  plate  protruding  from  the  bank  where  the  freshets  laid 
it  bare,  knocked  it  down  with  a stick,  melted  half  of  it  into 
bullets,  and  gave  what  remained  to  a neighbor  from'  Ma- 
rietta, who,  hearing  of  this  mysterious  relic  described  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  came  to  rescue  it  from  their  hands.  It  is 
now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  American  Antiquarian  society. 

The  fifth  plate  was  buried  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  on  the  eighteenth  of  Au- 
gust, and  this  too  a boy  found,  in  1846.  At 


the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  they  were  received  by 
the  Indians  with  unfriendly  demonstrations, 
who  fired  upon  them,  and  caused  Celoron  to 
hasten  forward  toward  the  Great  Miami,  where 
he  buried  his  last  leaden  plate.  Leaving  the 
Ohio  they  ascended  the  Miami,  against  whose 
shallow  current  they  toiled  for  thirteen  days, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Loramie  creek  where*  the  Miami  In- 
dians had  a thriving  village  ruled  over  by  La 
Demoiselle,  called  by  the  English  old  Britain, 
the  great  chief  of  the  Miami  confederacy. 
Him  and  his  band  Celoron  endeavored  to  in- 
duce to  go  to  the  French  fort  on  the  Maumee 
where  they  would  be  out  of  reach  of  English 
influence.  He  enforced  his  entreaties  with 
ample  gifts,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Indian 
chief  took  the  Frenchman’s  gifts  and  told  him 
he  would  consider  the  advice  he  had  given 
but  would  not  then  act  upon  it.  Celoron  was 
obliged  to  press  forward,  leaving  Demoiselle  to 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  plans.  This  Indian 
chieftain  was  a warm  friend  of  the  English 
whose  traffic  he  had  found  profitable,  and  the 
population  of  his  followers  rapidly  increased  un- 
til Pickawillany,  as  the  town  afterwards  came 
to  be  known,  became  one  of  the  largest  Indian 
villages  in  the  west  where  English  traders  car- 
ried on,  for  two  or  three  years,  a prosperous 
commerce,  assembling  oftentimes  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  more.  In  1752  the  French  had 
their  revenge  upon  the  Demoiselle.  He  was 
surprised  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ottawa  and 
Ojibwa  warriors  led  by  Charles  Langlade,  a 
young  French  trader  who  had  married  a squaw 
at  Green  Bay.  The  Demoiselle’s  people  were 
away  on  the  summer’s  hunt  and  the  northern 
warriors  had  an  easy  victory.  They  wreaked 
their  savage  vengeance  on  the  Englishmen’s 
Indian  ally  and  friend  by  boiling  and  eating  the 
Demoiselle. 

Celoron  burned  his  canoes  and  crossed  the 
country  to  the  French  post,  on  the  Maumee, 
and  in  the  first  days  of  October  had  descended 
that  stream  to  Lake  Erie,  and  in  due  time 
reached  Montreal,  where,  closing  his  journal 
he  wrote: 
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Father  Bonnecamp,  who  Is  a Jesuit  and  a great  mathe- 
matician reckons,  that  we  have  traveled  twelve  thousand 
leagues;  I and  my  officers  think  we  have  traveled  more. 
All  I can  say  is,  that  the  nations  of  these  countries  are  very 
ill-disposed  towards  the  French,  and  devoted  entirely  to  the 
English. 

This  expedition,  which  was  to  accomplish 
such  great  results  in  ridding  the  Ohio  country 
of  the  English  intruders  and  winning  the 
Indian  tribes  to  French  interests,  was  an  igno- 
minious failure  in  these  respects,  but  it  served 
to  lay  bare  to  the  governor  of  Canada  the 
existing  facts,  and  showed  the  French  govern- 
ment how  much  was  to  be  done  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate its  claim  to  that  vast  domain  watered  by 
the  Beautiful  River  and  its  northern  tributaries. 


Prof.  Hunt  has  a noteworthy  paper  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  April,  on  “How 
to  Reform  English  Spelling.”  Philological 
scholars  are  generally  agreed  that  some  reform 
of  English  orthography  is  desirable,  and  that  it 
must  sooner  or  later  be  consummated.  They  are 
at  variance  only  as  to  the  exact  scope  and  charac- 
ter the  reform  shall  take,  and  as  to  how  it  shall 
be  brought  about.  All  concede  there  should 
be  but  one  correct  and  authorized  way  of  spell- 
ing a given  word ; but,  as  a fact,  we  know  that 
our  dictionaries  often  spell  the  same  word  dif- 
ferently ; that  in  fact,  they  are  sadly  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  sometimes  inconsistent 
with  themselves.  This  state  of  things  is  unfor- 
tunate and  discreditable  to  English  scholar- 
ship. The  particular  method  which  Prof. 
Hunt  advocates,  is  that' which  is  known  as  the 
Phonetic  System,  and  which  has  been  adopted 
by  both  the  Philological  Society,  of  England, 
and  the  American  Philological  Association. 
This  system,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a fair 
compromise  between  the  extremists  on  either 
side,  those  who  contend  for  a very  radical,  and 
those  who  desire  an  extremely  moderate  change, 
is  the  product  of  the  best  thought  and  highest 
scholarship  of  the  reform  movement  in  England 
and  America.  It  rests  on  the  exact  relation  of 
sounds  to  signs.  It  would  spell  such  words  as 
programme  and  catalogue,  program  and  cata- 
log; though  and  through,  tho  and  thru;  head 


and  health,  hed  and  helth;  are  and  have,  ar 
and  hav ; guard  and  guest,  gard  and  gest ; give 
and  live,  giv  and  liv ; wished  and  fixed,  wisht 
and  fixt;  above  and  some,  abuv  and  sum;  debt 
and  limb,  det  and  lim — odd  looks  oddly  as  od— 
feign  and  ghost,  fein  and  gost;  philology,  filol- 
ogy;  receipt,  receit;  whole,  hole;  scent,  sent, 
etc.  These  examples  suffice  to  show  that  the 
reform  is  not  that  sweeping  and  violent  kind 
which  would  spell  such  words  as  feign,  fan;  re- 
ceipt, reset;  whole,  hoi,  etc.  It  insists  upon 
retaining  only  that  part  of  the  word  which  is 
essential  to  it  as  it  strikes  the  ear,”  and  yet  is 
so  moderate  as  not  to  “run  absolutely  and  vio- 
lently athwart  all  that  has  traditionally  existed.” 
The  first  advantage  claimed  for  this  reform,  is 
that  of  economy  in  time,  labor  and  expense; 
those  who  are  thus  benefitted  embracing 
author,  printer,  publisher,  teacher,  learner  and 
reader.  The  second  advantage  claimed  is,  that 
it  renders  spelling  simple  and  easy.  Now  there 
are  few  accurate  spellers,  and  even  among  the 
educated,  the  proportion  is  small.  The  phonetic 
system  once  adopted,  all  who  pronounce  alike 
would  spell  alike.  The  objections  which  have 
been  urged  with  greatest  force  against  the 
adoption  of  the  system  are,  that  it  obliterates 
the  historical  and  etymological  characters  of 
the  language,  and  that  it  would  not  result  in 
uniformity  of  orthography  because  uniformity 
in  pronunciation  does  not,  and  never  will,  exist. 
The  historical  objection,  as  Prof.  Hunt  clearly 
shows,  is  of  little  weight,  the  phonetic  being 
more  historical  than  the  present  method,  and 
obliges  the  learner  to  return  at  once  to  the  oldest 
forms  of  the  language,  in  the  days  of  Alfred 
and  Layaman,  to  discover  the  real  sources  and 
historical  sequence  of  the  present  English 
speech.  In  the  other  objection  their  is  greater 
weight.  Pronunciation  is  constantly  changing, 
and  even  professed  orthoepists  do  not  pronounce 
all  words  alike.  To  spell  then  as  we  pro- 
nounce would  be  for  every  one  to  spell  as  he 
pronounces.  Prof.  Hunt  admits  the  force  of 
this  objection,  and  parries  it  as  best  he  can  by 
maintaining  that,  if  from  childhood  we  were 
trained  to  use  a consistent  phonetic  alphabet. 
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uniformity  of  pronunciation  would  be  reached. 
Of  still  less  importance  would  this  objection  be 
if,  as  has  been  urged,  there  should  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country  a tribunal  composed  of 
the  ripest  American  scholars,  whose  province  it 
should  be  as  relating  to  philology,  to  ascertain 
what  is  usage  among  cultured  people  in  the 
great  commercial  centres  where  the  English 
language  is  best  understood  and  most  correctly 
spoken,  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  all  doubtful 
words,  to  record  such  changes  as  take  place 
among  men  of  letters  in  pronunciation,  and  the 
use  of  capitals  in  writing,  and  to  publish  from 
time  to  time,  such  information  as  they  may 
have  gathered,  and  such  laws  as  they  may  have 
adopted  for  their  own  and  the  public’s  guid- 
ance. Substantial  agreement  might  thus  be 
reached,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  orthoepy 
and  orthography,  but  also  in  the  right  use  of 
capital  letters.  This  last  point  is  one  which 
very  urgently  needs  reform.  No  two  publish- 
ing houses  in  this  country,  or  in  England,  are 
in  exact  accord  in  the  employment  of  capital 
letters.  More— no  house  in  either  country  is  in 
exact  accord  with  itself  in  this  matter.  Each 
has  a system  of  rules  for  its  own  guidance, 
which,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  cover  every  doubtful  case,  and  the 
proof-reader  is  left,  in  many  instances,  to  his 
own  judgment.  Such  a tribunal  would  be  of' 
service  also  in  determining  usage  among  the 
best  English  scholars  respecting  the  propriety 
of  employing  the  singular  or  plural  form  of  the 
verb  when  the  nominative  is  a collective  noun; 
to  assist  in  determining  what  words  are  and 
what  are  not  properly  compound  words,  and  in 
these  and  other  ways  advance  the  standard  of 
English  scholarship. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Magazine  may  be  read  an 
interesting  letter  from  the  pen  of  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  defending  General  Hull’s  conduct  in  the 
surrender  of  Detroit.  What  Mr.  Clarke  has  to 
say  deserves  the  candid  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  students  who  are  in  search  of  truth. 
No  fairminded  person  could  wish  that  General 
Hull’s  name  and  memory  should  suffer  odium 
from  the  censure  of  his  countrymen,  if  it  can  be 


shown  there  are  no  just  grounds  for  that  cen- 
sure. The  prevailing  belief  and  the  verdict  of 
the  majority  of  historians  who  have  made  the 
surrender  and  the  antecedent  events  a careful 
study  are  not,  however,  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Clarke’s  conclusions.  But  few  students  of  his- 
tory who  have  written  upon  the  subject  take 
Mr.  Clarke’s  view.  Among  those  who  do  is, 
notably,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  who  holds  Gen- 
eral Hull  blameless,  and  the  government  and 
General  Dearborn  responsible  for  the  unfortu- 
nate act.  History  cannot  afford  to  take  a parti- 
san view.  It  can  no  more  afford  to  shield  the 
government  if  it  were  chiefly  to  blame,  than  it 
can  afford  to  undertake  to  make  it  responsible 
for  General  Hull’s  carelessness,  cowardice  and 
neglect  of  duty,  if  he  were  really  guilty  of  these 
things.  History  must  be  true  to  fact.  How- 
ever unjust  one  may  deem  the  findings  of  the 
court-martial  that  tried  him  and  pronounced 
him  guilty  of  cowardice  and  unofficer-like  con- 
duct, we  cannot  well  see  how  a judgment  that 
he  was  guilty  of  gross  carelessness  in  permitting 
his  muster-rolls  and  other  private  papers  to  be 
placed  on  board  the  schooner  Cuyahoga  and  to 
thus  fall  so  easily  into  British  hands,  can  be 
avoided.  This  occurrence  proved  very  disastrous 
to  the  American  cause — an  occurrence  it  seems 
the  exercise  of  a very  small  stock  of  prudence 
would  have  prevented.  It  will  hardly  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  maintain  that  General  Hull  was  not 
aware  that  war  had  been  declared,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  foreseen  the  capture  of  the 
Cuyahoga.  He  knew  very  well — no  man  had 
all  along  been  in  a position  to  know  better— that 
a declaration  of  war  was  likely  to  be  made  at 
any  hour;  he  knew  very  well  that  the  little 
army  of  Ohio  troops  he  was  conducting  toward 
Detroit,  by  order  of  his  government,  was  going 
there  to  defend  that  post;  that  therefore  war 
was  anticipated;  that  the  war  cloud  had  already 
assumed  an  ominous  and  threatening  appear- 
ance, and  that  the  little  vessel,  on  board  of 
which  he  had  placed  his  baggage,  his  military 
stores  and  papers,  would  be  in  extreme  peril  of 
being  captured.  We  cannot  well  see  how  this 
blunder  can  be  excused  or  explained  away. 
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However,  studying  the  circumstances  and 
motives  that  led  to  the  act  of  surrender  itself,  in 
relation  to  which  the  court-martial  that  tried  him 
found  him  guilty  of  cowardice  and  unofficer-like 
conduct,  we  think  the  broadest  charity  should  be 
exercised.  It  seems  clear  the  government  was 
largely  to  blame.  It  should  have  provided  him 
with  a naval  support.  If  the  surrender  was  a 
mistake,  if  he  ought  to  have  given  battle,  if  we 
can  readily  convince  ourselves  that  had  a Grant, 
a Sherman  or  a Sheridan  been  in  command,  to 
direct  an  army  of  such  dauntless  spirit,  with 
such  eagerness  to  fight,  victory  would  have  been 
unquestionable,  we  may,  nevertheless,  feel  as- 
sured that  personal  fear  could  not  well  have 
been  the  motive  that  dictated  the  surrender ; for 
General  Hull  had  fought  bravely  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  and  had  proved  himself  inca- 
pable of  shirking  his  duty  to  escape  personal 
danger.  It  was  rather  a belief  that  his  little 
army  would  be  annihilated  by  the  numbers, 
ferocity  and  vindictiveness  of  the  Indians. 

The  editor  of  this  Magazine  will  be  glad  to 
receive  and  to  publish  a paper  on  General  Hull’s 
surrender,  if  some  competent  student  of  history 
will  undertake  its  preparation,  resolved  to  be 
governed  in  his  investigations  and  conclusions 
by  truth  and  fact  alone  and  not  by  undue  sym- 
pathy for,  nor  prejudice  against,  the  man  who 
surrendered  Detroit  to  the  enemy  without  firing 
a gun  and  without  consultation  with  any  of  his 
officers,  not  one  of  whom,  it  is  fair  to  say,  would 
have  yielded  consent  had  he  been  consulted. 


To  this  man  history  must,  nevertheless,  be 
strictly  impartial  and  just. 

The  present  number  closes  volume  I of  this 
Magazine.  The  favor  with  which  its  first  ap- 
pearance was  greeted  has  increased  with  each 
number,  and  it  can  now  claim  to  be  rapidly 
winning  its  way  to  a very  satisfactory  degree  of 
public  confidence  and  esteem.  At  the  outset  a 
fear  was  felt  by  its  editor  that  the  literary  sup- 
port it  would  likely  receive  might  prove  so  in- 
adequate as  to  render  its  maintenance  a problem 
difficult  of  solution.  The  problem  now  is,  how 
to  sift  and  select  the  matter  proffered  for  publi- 
cation, so  as  to  render  its  table  of  contents 
most  acceptable  and  useful  to  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  readers.  In  bulk  it  has 
grown  from  a monthly  of  75  pages  to  a 
monthly  of  108  pages,  an  increase  of  nearly 
50  per  cent.  It  numbers  among  its  contributors 
several  writers  of  reputation,  and  all  who  have 
written  for  its  pages  have  been  well  qualified 
for  their  undertaking  by  scholarship  and  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  subjects  they  have  treated. 
The  Magazine  of  Western  History  has  no 
promises  to  make  for  the  future,  except  to  aim 
high  and  to  labor  hard  for  the  satisfactory  at- 
tainment of  that  aim.  We  wish  to  make  the 
Magazine  of  special  value  to  teachers  and  stu- 
* dents,  and  to  this  end  shall  spare  no  efforts; 
but  we  hope  to  make  it  of  interest  to  other  cul- 
tured people  who  are  its  patrons — the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  minister,  the  banker  and  the 
man  of  business. 
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THE  SURRENDER  OF  DETROIT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History: 

Sir  : 

I have  the  fifth  number  of  your  Magazine,  and  have 
read  it  with  the  interest  natural  to  one  who  fifty 
years  ago  was  a resident  in  the  west,  and  took  part  in 
forming  the  Kentucky  Historical  society.  I knew 
many  who  were  either  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
west,  or  were  acquainted  with  them.  I saw  Captain 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  the  founder  of  Cincinnati,  and 
heard  him  lecture  on  the  cavity  at  the  north  pole.  I 
heard  anecdotes  of  Daniel  Boone,  George  Rogers 
Clark,  and  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess  from  those  who 
were  familiar  with  them.  Mann  Butler,  one  of  the 
historians  of  Kentucky,  was  a personal  friend  of 
mine,  so  that  I feel  strong  sympathy  with  your  Mag- 
azine and  its  objects. 

The  article  on  General  Harrison  attracted  me,  as 
I sometimes  m»t  him  in  Cincinnati  before  he  was 
designated  as  a presidential  candidate.  But  I was 
sorry  to  find  that  in  this  article,  so  able  and  excellent 
in  many  ways,  the  writer  should  speak  of  Detroit  as 
having  been  “disgracefully  surrendered,”  in  appar- 
ent ignorance  of  the  reasons  for  that  surrender, 
which  have  satisfied  most  recent  historians  that  it 
was  inevitable.  A magazine  of  -western  history 
should  not  perpetuate  prejudices,  which,  however 
natural  at  first,  have  been  shown  to  be  groundless. 

The  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of 
Detroit  by  General  Hull  are  these: 

i.  Detroit  fell  because  it  was  cut  off  from  its  base 
of  supplies.  The  British  had  command  of  the  lake, 
and  their  Indian  allies  filled  the  woods,  and  made 
the  shore  route  to  Ohio  impracticable.  Two  at- 
tempts, made  in  force,  to  reopen  this  line  of  commu- 
nications, had  failed.  The  territory  of  Michigan  did 
not  furnish  food,  even  for  its  own  people.  Detroit 
therefore,  fell,  just  as  Richmond  fell,  when  Grant’s 
army,  on  April  2,  1865,  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
south  side  railway.  Then  Lee  telegraphed  to  Davis, 
“My  lines  are  broken  in  three  places;  Richmond 
must  be  evacuated  this  evening.”  Detroit  fell,  as 
Charleston  fell  when  Sherman’s  army  cut  the  rail- 
roads by  which  it  was  supplied.  As  soon  as  this 
was  done,  Hardee,  with  fourteen  thousand  troops, 


evacuated  the  city.  An  army  cut  off  from  its  com- 
munications must  surrender.  So  Napoleon  III 
at  the  head  of  ninety  thousand  troops,  surren- 
dered Sedan,  without  a battle. 

2.  That  Detroit  was  cut  off  from  its  supplies,  was 
not  the  fault  of  General  Hull,  but  of  the  administra- 
tion. General  Hull,  in  previous  years,  repeatedly 
warned  the  government  at  Washington,  that  in  case 
of  war  with  England,  whichever  nation  held  the 
lake  would  necessarily  hold  Detroit.  He  had  again 
and  again  urged  on  the  American  government  to 
build  vessels  of  war  on  Lake  Erie.  No  attention 
had  been  paid  to  his  entreaties. 

3.  This  prediction  of  General  Hull  was  verified, 
not  only  by  his  own  disaster,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  British  continued  to  hold  Detroit  until 
Perry  had  built  his  fleet,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  when  it  was  immediately  evacuated,  to- 
gether with  Malden,  by  the  British  commander,  who 
did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  General  Harrison  and 
his  army.  General  Harrison,  an  experienced  west- 
ern commander,  who  understood  the  difficulties 
General  Hull  would  have  to  encounter,  had  pre- 
dicted the  fall  of  Detroit.  He  himself,  in  command 
of  a large  force,  had  hoped  to  retake  the  post  be- 
fore winter,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  until 
the  end  of  September,  a year  later.  Perry’s  victory, 
alone,  gave  Detroit  back  to  the  Americans. 

4.  The  difficulties  under  which  General  Hull  la- 
bored were  increased  by  the  neglect  of  the  govern- 
ment to  give  him  timely  notice  of  the  declaration 
of  war,  or  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  of  invading  Canada  simultaneously 
at  Niagara  and  Detroit. » Instead  of  this  General 
Dearborn  made  an  armistice  with  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  which  Hull  was  not  included, 
thus  enabling  the  British  to  concentrate  all  their 
troops  on  Detroit. 

5.  General  Dearborn,  who  was  thus  the  real 
cause  of  the  fall  of  Detroit,  and  who  ought  himself 
to  have  been  court-marshaled,  was  made  the  presi- 
dent of  the  court-martial  to  try  General  Hull.  The 
court-martial  was  a farce.  It  was  already  decided 
that  Hull  should  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  the 
faults  of  the  administration.  He  was  therefore 
found  guilty  of  cowardice  and  unofficer-like  conduct, 
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and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  told  to  go  home  and 
wait  there  till  the  government  was  ready  to  inflict 
the  sentence. 

6.  Gen.  Hull  had  fought  through  the  whole  revo- 
lution, and  had  taken  part  in  many  of  its  principal 
battles.  He  was  no  coward.  He  had  been  in  scenes 
of  extreme  peril,  and  had  been  praised  by  Washing- 
ton and  by  congress  for  his  gallant  conduct.  He 
was  with  Washington  at  Princeton,  and  with  Wayne 
at  Stony  Point.  But  the  court-martial  found  him 
guilty  of  cowardice  by  the  testimony  of  officers  who 
had  never  been  in  a battle,  and  who  gave  their 
opinion  that  his  appearance  indicated  fear.  These 
opinions  of  militia  officers  were  taken  as  evidence. 
Meantime,  the  country  had  been  flooded  with  copies 
of  a letter,  written  by  Colonel  Cass,  in  which  (con- 
tradicting his  own  previous  written  statements)  he 
attributed  the  fall  of  Detroit  as  wholly  due  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  general  in  command.  For  this 
timely  service,  the  government  rewarded  him  by 
promotion  from  the  rank  of  colonel  of  militia  to  that 
of  a brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  As  this 
was  the  only  service  he  had  done,  it  could  have  been 
for  nothing  else. 

7.  Modern  historians,  who  have  investigated  these 
transactions,  have  generally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  General  Hull  cannot  be  justly  blamed  for  the 
surrender  of  Detroit,  and  that  he  was  really  made 
the  scapegoat  of  an  imbecile  administration.  For 
example,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  one  of  the  latest  and 
best  informed,  thus  speaks : * ‘ When  he  ( Hull)  could 
perceive  no  alternative  but  surrender  or  destruction — 
destruction  to  his  army,  and  the  old  men,  women 
and  children  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Detroit  from 
the  fury  of  the  savages — he  bravely  determined  to 
choose  the  most  courageous  and  humane  course ; 
so  he  faced  the  taunts  of  his  soldiers  and  the  expected 
scorn  of  his  countrymen,  rather  than  fill  the  beautiful 
land  of  Ohio  and  the  young  settlements  of  Michigan 
with  mourning.’’ 

"The  conception  of  the  campaign  against  Canada 
was  a huge  blunder.  Hull  saw  it  and  protested 
against  it.  The  failure  to  put  in  motion  for  his  sup- 
port auxiliary  and  co-operative  forces  was  criminal 
neglect.  When  the  result  was  found  to  be  a failure 
and  humiliation,  the  administration  perceived  it  and 
sought  a refuge.  Public  indignation  must  be  ap- 
peased ; the  lightning  of  the  public  wrath  must  be 
averted.  I repeat  it,  General  Hull  was  made  the 
chosen  victim  for  the  peace-offering — the  sin-bearing 
scapegoat — and  on  his  head  the  fiery  thunderbolts 
were  hurled." 


Thus  speaks  Lossing,  who  has  made  a special 
study  of  the  war  of  1812,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of 
American  history.  I am  satisfied  that,  sooner  or 
later,  all  honest  and  fair-minded  students  will  come 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 


1135  Dunning  street,  Chigago,  III.,  ) 
February  22,  1885.  f 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory: 

I take  especial  delight  in  investigations  of  evidences 
that  may  throw  light  on  early  man.  With  much 
pleasure  I have  read  the  article  on  “ Man  and  the 
Glacial  Period.”  While  perusing  the  same  I found 
myself  possessed  of  the  same  doubts  that  clouded 
my  belief  in  the  competence  of  the  evidences  to  carry 
conviction  when  reading  Lyell  and  others  on  the 
same  subject.  I have  endeavored  to  weigh  most 
carefully  the  evidences  found  in  our  own  country  as 
well  as  in  others,  but  I am  slow  in  accepting  anything 
as  proven.  When  seeking  for  facts  to  support  our 
theories  wre  are  often  over-zealous,  and  are  apt  to 
overweigh  evidences.  Let  us,  fhen,  not  deceive 
ourselves. 

It  has  not  been  my  pleasure  to  visit  the  valley  of 
the  Trenton,  but  I have  visited  others  like  it.  My 
home  for  nearly  my  whole  life  has  been  in  northern 
Illinois,  where,  in  my  opinion,  are  found  the  best  of 
illustrations,  not  only  of  glacial  action  but  of  subse- 
quent modification.  The  matchless  prairies,  ever 
fertile,  long  have  been  the  homes  of  man.  His  his- 
tory, often  said  to  be  unwritten  because  unread,  is 
here  most  unmistakably  legible.  His  mounds,  his 
utensils  and  his  weapons  are  profuse.  You  speak  of 
“the  importance  of  local  history.”  Let  me  give 
you  some,  in  part  translated  from  the  relics  my 
ploughshare  turned  to  light,  in  part  the  disclosures 
brought  by  river  floods,  earlier  still,  the  drifts  of  samd 
and  gravel  and  the  rocks  underlying  all.  As  others 
may  wish  to  see  for  themselves,  let  me  be  particular 
as  to  localities  and  facts. 

At  Plano,  in  Kendall  county,  Illinois,  my 
investigations  have  most  been  made.  Of  this 
immediate  locality  I will  speak.  A mile  and 
a half  south  of  the  busy  little  city,  the  waters 
of  Fox  river  rush  noisily  over  ledges  of  Galena 
limestone,  dipping  gently  to  the  north.  Two  con- 
fluents reach  it  here— the  Big  Rock  and  the  Little 
Rock  creeks.  These  streams  have  cut  deep  valleys 
in  the  modified  deposits  of  the  drift,  ofttimes  to  bed 
rock.  The  caving  banks  and  bluffs  show  sands  and 
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gravels  in  undulating  layers,  fine,  coarse  and  clays. 
The  valley  course  is  south,  but  wherever  the  rock  is 
exposed  are  deep-cut  grooves,  always  trending  south- 
west. I recall  finding  an  immense  granite  boulder 
lying  at  the  end  of  a deep-cut  furrow  near  the  mouth 
of  the  last  named  stream,  where,  in  the  construction 
of  a dam,  the  soil  had  been  removed  and  the  polished 
furrowed  rock  had  been  swept  clean  by  flood.  A 
mile  up  this  stream  a gentle  “hog  back”  shoulders 
its  way  across  the  channel.  Here  the  glacial 
furrows  are  deep,  and  may  be  studied  with  accuracy. 
Two  miles  north  of  the  city,  at  the  quarries  of  Shonts 
and  Zellar,  on  the  larger  creeks  referred  to,  wherever 
stripped  of  superincumbent  gravels,  are  to  £>e  traced 
for  many  rods  the  furrows  and  the  scratches.  Here 
the  fine  grained,  nodularly  silicious  Niagara  lime- 
stone forms  the  bed,  and  here  the  drift  in  its 
primitive,  unassorted  form  may  be  studied.  In  the 
region  round  about,  metamorphic  masses  of  rock  are 
abundant,  and  masses  of  native  copper  have  been 
taken  from  the  drift  at  its  base.  During  the  summer 
of  1878  I was  informed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Zellar  that  in 
“stripping”  his  quarry  he  had  found  fragments  of 
copper,  the  masses  he  gathered  in  one  day  aggre- 
gating thirty  pounds.  I immediately  visited  the 
locality  and  found  that  he  had  worked  well  into  the 
bluff,  and  there,  overlaid  by  drift  unquestionably 
modified,  was  to  be  seen  a mass  of  debris.  It 
seemed  as  if  an  iceberg  had  grounded  there  and 
dropped  the  mixture  of  rock  and  mineral  to  which  its 
icy  fingers  clung,  which,  by  some  protection  un- 
discovered, had  not  been  sifted  and  sorted.  Here  I 
found  copper  in  masses  from  the  size  of  a pin’s  head 
to  that  of  a large  potato,  iron  ores,  principally  hema- 
tite, pyrites  of  iron,  fragments  of  metamorphic  rocks 
that  are  found  only  tft  the  northward.  The  amount 
of  copper  was  particulary  striking,  and  having  be- 
fore known  of  two  masses  found  in  the  creek  gravels, 
it  became  clear  to  me  that  the  earlier  races  of  the 
locality  were  not  dependent  upon  the  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  for  the  material  from  which  to  make  the 
daggers  and  knives  of  which  wre  often  read  but  seldom 
find.  At  this  one  point  only  have  I ever  found  the 
drift  of  the  region  to  be  unmodified.  At  the  river  and 
within  two  miles  of  the  mouths  of  the  two  creeks, high 
bluffs  of  sifted  sand  and  gravel  drop  from  the  level 
prairies.  Into  this  deposit  the  streams  have  sunk  their 
channels,  sometimes  terrace-bordered.  The  valleys 
vary  from  a half  mile  to  less  than  an  eighth  in  width, 
always  level,  and  across  these  valleys  and  along 
them,  especially  Big  Rock  creek  has  wandered, 
now  beneath  this  bluff  but  to  leave  its  channel  and 


take  a new  one  at,  perhaps,  the  next  “high  water. ’• 
The  old  channel  ofttimes  is  filled,  with  gravel  scooped 
from  the  new.  I have  watched  this  stream  ever 
since,  when  a boy  with  “turned  up  pantaloons,”  I 
paddled  in  it  the  summer  long.  On  my  memory  are 
mapped  its  many  channels.  Often  have  I waded 
down  a new  cut  channel  but  to  find  that  the  stream 
had  returned  to  an  old  haunt.  I have  found  logs 
that  it  has  once  covered  with  gravel,  laid  bare 
anew.  The  depths  of  the  channels  have  been  from 
two  to  five  feet,  often  precipitous.  Upon  the 
prairies,  upon  the  bluffs,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
creek  and  river  I have  found  arrowheads  and  imple- 
ments. Before  the  construction  of  the  mill-race  the 
two  creeks  joined  before  reaching  the  river.  With 
its  feet  resting  between  these  streams  is  an  immense 
isolated  hill,  sixty  feet  in  height,  one-third  of  a mile 
in  length,  by  about  one-fourth  as  wide,  cut  originally 
from  the  neighboring  bluff  by  the  ancient  channel  of 
the  Little  Rock;  an  immense  hog-back  of  sifted 
drift-gravels  and  sand.  Until  recently  large  oaks 
covered  it.  Resting  in  the  shade  of  one,  the  river, 
its  bordering  forests,  the* wandering  creeks,  bordered 
in  green  and  grass  of  willows,  a scene  of  unsurpass- 
able beauty,  with  the  story  told  by  my  father,  who 
came  in  ’38,  of  this  hill  as  having  been  the  council 
ground  of  Black  Hawk  and  Shabbana,  and  of  the 
poles  of  the  wigwams  then  standing,  also  as  told  in 
* Hicks’  History  of  Kandall  County,’  page  71,  I 
thought  of  the  natural  strength  of  the  position  for 
defense,  if  chosen.  So  strong  was  the  thought  that 
I was  prompted  to  make  a survey  of  the  gently 
rounded  summit  with  my  eyes,  and  as  I scanned  it 
there  became  visible  a wide,  shallow  ditch,  a half- 
circle, its  curve  terminating  at  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
itself  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hill  forming 
a complete  circle.  This  ditch,  about  ten  feet  wide, 
and  now  but  three  to  twelve  inches  in  depth,  so  in- 
distinct as  to  escape  casual  observation,  is  not  of  nat- 
ural origin.  Its  course  does  not  agree  with  the 
watershed  of  the  hill-top.  Its  form  is  regular. 
One  gateway  interrupts  it.  It  ends  where  the  hill 
is  to  be  climbed  but  with  difficulty.  The  base  of  this 
steep  side,  washed  originally  by  the  stream,  was 
reached  by  a way  cut  down  to  it  from  the  terminating 
point  of  the  curved  ditch  above.  Here  water  could 
be  obtained.  Alll  this,  I saw,  was  the  work  of  human 
hands.  Black  Hawk  had  not  done  it.  It  was  too 
much  obliterated  for  so  short  an  existence ; besides, 
he  did  not  need  it ; such  was  not  Indian  warfare. 
Had  the  whites  here  fortified  themselves?  No  ; for 
nowhere  were  the  Indians  opposed  in  this  vicinity. 
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It  may  be  that  LaSalle,  or  his  lieutenant,  Tonty, 
followed  the  Fox  river  from  its  mouth,  not  far  from 
Starved  Rock,  where  Fort  St.  Louis  stood,  (but 
thirty  miles  from  this),  and  here  fortified 
himself.  If  so,  history  is  silent.  May  it  not  have 
been  the  mound  builders.  Large  mounds  are  known 
two  miles  up  the  stream  and  six  miles  below.  The 
river’s  water  is  always  quite  warrri  in  summer ; the 
waters  of  the  larger,  spring-fed  creek  are  cooler.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  mouth  of  the  cool  creek 
would  be  a natural  camping  ground.  I had  never 
found  pottery,  but  thought  if  to  be  found  at  all,  it 
must  b & there.  The  field  had  recently  been  ploughed. 
There  was  pottery.  There  I found  a mound  so- low 
as  to  be  doubtful,  but  its  contents,  the  skeleton  of  a 
man,  a woman,  and  a child,  evidently  buried  in  a 
sitting  posture,  indicated  its  genuineness.  Since 
that  discovery  the  field  has  been  well  worked.  Fine 
specimens  of  pottery,  of  flint  and  granitic  imple- 
ments have  been  found.  The  annual  high  waters 


often  cut  away  the  surface  soil  for  a foot  or  more, 
and  burned  stones  are  laid  bare,  and  arrow  points 
are  abundant.  I do  not  recall  that  I have  ever  found 
these  objects  more  than  a foot  below  the  surface, 
but  what  if  I should?  The  fact  would  signify  noth- 
ing. It  would  not  tell  whether  the  gravels  had 
been  turned  over  once  or  twenty  times  since  the  rel- 
ics had  been  dropped.  That  camps  or  villages  have 
been  there  at  a recent  date  is  certain.  The  unde- 
cayed split  bones  indicate  it.  The  river  bottom  has 
been  disturbed  by  flood  within  my  memory.  The 
relics  that  are  on  the  surface  to-day  may  be  swept 
into  an  old  channel  to-morrow.  Has  not  the  Tren- 
ton cut  new  and  filled  up  old  channels  as  the  streams 
of  which  I have  written  have  played  with  the  gravels 
forming  their  vallies?  Let  us  not  jump  at  conclu- 
sions. Let  us  not  accept  a thing  as  a fact  when 
there  is  reasonable  doubt. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  F.  Steward. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  ARCHAE- 
OLOGICAL AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  OHIO. 

On  the  evening  of  February  12,  T885,  a prelimi- 
nary meeting,  called  by  A.  A.  Graham  of  Columbus, 
was  held  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  steps  looking  to  the  revival  of  the 
State  Achasological  association,  which  had  been  in- 
operative since  the  death  of  its  secretary,  the  late 
Professor  John  T.  Short  of  Ohio  State  University. 
There  were  present  General  James  S.  Robinson, 
Honorable  Chauncey  N.  Olds,  Professors  Town- 
shend  and  Derby  of  Ohio  State  University,  and 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Janney,  C.  J.  Wetmore  and  A.  A. 
Graham.  Letters  of  encouragement  were  received 
from  General  R.  Brinkerh&ff  of  Mansfield,  H.  B. 
Curtis  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Anson  Nelson  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  R.  A.  Brock  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
society,  Richmond,  and  a number  of  others. 

General  Robinson  was  elected  president  of  the 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Graham  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  to  be  not 
only  the  revival  and  reorganization  of  the  for- 
mer society,  but  the  addition  of  an  historical  fea- 
ture, which  would  largely  increase  the  value  of  the 
society  and  the  scope  of  its  labors.  It  was  thought 


that  a room  could  be  secured  in  the  state  house  for 
the  permanent  use  of  the  society,  and  the  exhibition 
of  the  specimens,  relics  and  historical  papers  it  might 
secure.  It  was  urged  that  as  so  much  valuable  ma- 
terial was  being  taken  from  Ohio  by  the  associations 
of  other  states,  no  lime  should  be  lost  in  forming  a 
permanent  society  for  archaeological  and  historical 
collections,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  researches 
in  the  counties  and  townships  of  the  state. 

In  support  of  this  proposition  General  Robinson, 
Professor  Townshend  and  Secretary  Graham  were 
appointed  a committee  of  three  to  draft  and  issue  a 
a call  for  a state  convention,  to  be  held  in  Columbus 
the  latter  part  of  the  next  month. 

Numerous  instances  were  cited  of  valuable  relics 
which  had  gone  from  Ohio  to  swell  the  museums  at 
Washington  and  other  points,  and  it  was  stated  that 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  had  a representative  in 
this  state  who  was  paying  particular  attention  to 
matters  which  should  belong  to  this  society  and  its 
members. 

One  of  the  objects  will  be  to  prepare  for  the  cele- 
bration as  a historical  society  of  the  centennial  anni- 
versaries cf  the  “ordinance  of  1787,”  and  the  first 
settlement  of  Ohio  in  the  landing  at  Marietta  of  the 
passengers  of  the  Mayflower,  April  7 , 1788. 
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The  committee  prepared  a call,  setting  forth  the 
operations  of  the  old  society,  the  desirability  of  a 
new,  its  objects,  and  the  necessity  for  its  existence. 
The  circular,  among  other  things,  stated  that,  in  the 
old  society,  “it  was  found  by  experience  that  the 
subject  of  archaeology  did  not  interest  a sufficient 
number  of  people,  and  it  purposed,  in  the  reorgani- 
zation, to  extend  its  influence  and  scope,  and  add 
thereto  a historical  feature.” 

Referring  to  the  proposed  centennial  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  of  the  settlement  of  Ohio  in 
1788,  the  circular  stated : “In  1787  was  passed  the 

the  famous  ordinance  guaranteeing  freedom  forever  to 
great  northwest.  Ohio  was  the  first  state  organized 
under  this  ‘constitution  of  liberty.  ’ Younger  states  in 
the  ‘territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  ’ are  moving  in 
the  matter  of  a centennial  celebration  of  that  im- 
portant event.  One  year  after  this  ordinance  was 
passed,  a band  of  pioneers  came  down  the  Ohio,  in 
the  ‘Mayflower,’  anchored  their  vessel  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river,  and  here,  April  7, 
1788,  was  made  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  our 
state.  The  centennial  of  this  event  will  soon  occur. 
Shallnot  a proper  celebration  perpetuate  its  memory?’  ’ 

The  objects  of  the  association  were  briefly  outlined 
as  follows  by  the  circular : 

1.  To  bring  together  all  those  interested  in  these 
questions. 

2.  To  revive  and  reorganize  a permanent  society, 
whose  purpose  shall  be  to  hold  stated  meetings,  for 
the  advadcement  of  these  and  kindred  subjects  by  all 
laudable  efforts  on  its  part. 

3.  To  collect  and  arrange  relics,  and  to  publish 
material  relating  to  the  archaeological  and  civil 
history  of  Ohio. 

4.  To  maintain  a depository  of  archaeological 
and  historical  relics  ; to  preserve  manuscripts,  pam- 
phlets, papers,  books,  paintings  and  all  other  histor- 
ical material ; and  to  do  such  other  acts  as  may  tend 
to  enhance  the  study  of  history. 

A blank  was  attached  to  the  circular,  asking  for 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  officers  of  pioneer 
and  other  historical  societies  in  Ohio  ; also  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  interested  in  such 
subjects ; and  for  those  who  had  gathered  archaeo- 
logical and  historical  cabinets.  A pledge  of  co-oper- 
ation was  also  requested. 

About  one  thousand  of  these  circulars  were  sent 
to  all  parts  of  Ohio.  A most  gratifying  response  was 
the  result,  and  numerous  guarantees  of  attendance 
at  the  meeting  on  March  12,  and  of  co-operation 
were  received.  A movement  was  inaugurated  to  en- 
list the  newspapers,  and  over  five  hundred  slips  em- 
bodying the  foregoing  circular  were  sent  to  them  re- 
questing their  publication.  Their  prompt  action  in 
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the  matter  was  highly  gratifying.  The  same  circu- 
lar containing  the  following  clause  was  sent  to  about 
five  hundred  principals  of  schools,  and  to  all  the  col- 
leges in  Ohio: 

“We  trust  to  see  a movement  inaugurated  among 
the  teachers,  and  through  them  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  of  Ohio,  to  study  the  history  of  our 
state.  We  know  you  will  feel  a personal  interest  in 
this  matter,  and  aid  our  society  in  all  laudable  efforts 
to  further  its  aims.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  at- 
tend this  meeting  should  your  duties  permit,  and  we 
hope  you  will  become  active  members  of  the  associ- 
ation.” 

The  recognition  of  the  study  of  Ohio  history  was 
apparent,  and  the  movement  was  ably  seconded  by 
them. 

By  the  time  of  the  meeting  more  than  two  hun- 
dred applications  for  membership  had  been  received 
by  Mr.  Graham,  and  on  the  forenoon  of  March  12, 
a number  of  influential  gentlemen  gathered  in  the 
state  library  to  perfect  plans  of  an  organization. 
There  were  present : Allen  G.  Thurman,  John  W. 
Andrews,  Charles  Wetmore,  John  J.  Janney,  Pro- 
fesor  N.  S.  Townshend,  Professor  S.  C.  Derby,  S.  S. 
Rickly,  Hylas  Sabine,  Alexis  Cope,  Reverend  William 
E.  Moore,  H.  T.  Chittenden,  D.  H.  Gard,  A.  A. 
Graham  and  T.  Ewing  Miller  of  Columbus  ; Professor 
Israel  W.  Andrews,  Beman  Gates  and  W.  P.  Cutler 
of  Marietta ; General  R.  Brinkerhoff  of  Mansfield ; 
Reverend  H.  A.  Thompson  of  Westerville ; E.  M.  P. 
Brister  of  Newark  ; Douglas  Putnam  of  Harmar  ; A. 
W.  Jones  of  Youngstown ; Charles  W.  Bryant  of 
Granville;  James  S.  Robinson  of  Kenton;  John  B. 
Pearlee  of  Cincinnati,  and  W.  A.  Schulz  of  Lancas- 
ter. 

Over  one  hundred  letters  had  been  received,  cor- 
dially endorsing  the  movement,  and  regretting  ina- 
bility to  be  present.  A temporary  organization  was 
effected,  with  Mr.  Thurman  as  chairman,  and  after 
hearing  reports  of  committees  appointed  at  prelimi- 
nary meeting,  articles  of  incorporation  were  read  by 
Mr.  Cope,  which,  after  discussion,  were  amended 
and  adopted.  The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  and  adoption  of  by-laws,  and  to  the 
election  of  fifteen  trustees.  The  evening  meeting 
was  held  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  was  exceedingly 
interesting.  Addresses  were  made  by  General  Brink- 
erhoff, Doctor  Andrews,  Mr.  Cutler,  Professor  Peas- 
lee,  Mr.  Curtis  and  Reverend  Moore.  The  trustees 
met  at  ten  a.  m.,  Friday  morning,  elected  officers, 
and  transacted  other  necessary  business,  and  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president. 
Immediately  on  its  adjournment,  the  society  held 
a short  meeting,  appointed  district  vice-presi- 
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dents  of  the  society  in  the  first,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  judicial  dis- 
tricts, and  instructed  the  executive  committee  to  fill 
the  office  with  one  suitable  person  in  each  of  the  re- 
maining districts.  A number  of  names  were  pre- 
sented for  membership,  a committee  to  secure  a 
room  appointed,  and  after  a general  expression  of 
opinion  concerning  a second  meeting,  the  society 
adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  trustees. 

The  by-laws  provide  for  five  classes  of  members: 
Active  members,  who  must  be  residents  of  Ohio,  and 
pay  $5  annually,  for  which  they  receive  free  all  the 
publications  of  the  society  ; associate  members,  resi- 
dents of  Ohio,  paying  annually  $3,  and  receiving  an- 
nual reports  only  ; life  members,  who  pay  $50  at  one 
time,  and  have  all  the  privileges  of  active  member- 
ship ; correspondent  members,  in  different  localities, 
who  receive  the  free  annual  reports  ; and  honorary 
members,  who  shall  be  persons  elected  on  account  of 
scientific  attainments. 

The  usual  assignment  of  officers  is  provided  for, 
and  their  duties  described.  Fifteen  trustees  are  to 
have  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  association,  of 
whom  five  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  each 
year.  The  trustees  are  directed  to  provide  for  such 
regular  meetings  other  than  the  annual  one  as  are 
deemed  advisable,  and  appoint  the  necessary  com- 
mittees for  the  prosperity  of  the  societies. 

The  trustees  for  three  years  are  Honorable  Allen 
G.  Thurman,  Douglas  Putnam,  Honorable  John  W. 
Andrews,  Henry  B.  Curtis,  General  R.  Brinkerhoff. 

Trustees  for  two  years — Honorable  W.  P.  Cutler,. 
Honorable  T.  Ewing  Miller,  Reverend  Doctor  W.  E. 
Moore,  Professor  N.  S.  Townshend,  Henry  T.  Crit- 
tenden. 

Trustees  for  one  year — A.  W.  Jones,  Honorable 
Hylas  Sabine,  Reverend  ,H.  A.  Thompson,  Presi- 
dent I.  W.  Andrews,  Honorable  James  S.  Robinson. 

The  board  of  trustees  elected  the  following  officers: 

President — A.  G.  Thurman  of  Columbus ; vice 
presidents — Henry  B.  Curtis  of  Mt.  Vernon;  and 
General  R.  Brinkerhoff  of  Mansfield  ; secretary 
and  librarian — A.  A.  Graham  of  Columbus  ; treas- 
urer— H.  T.  Crittenden,  of  Columbus. 

Executive  Committee — T.  E.  Miller  and  Doctor  N. 
S.  Townshend  of  Columbus ; Reverend  H.  A. 
Thompson  of  Westerville  ; General  James  S.  Rob- 
inson of  Kenton;  and  President  Thurman  ex- 
officio  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Vice  Presidents  for  Judicial  Districts — First,  John 
B.  Peasely  ; third,  T.  J.  Godfrey  ; fourth,  R.  B. 
Hayes  ; fifth,  S.  S.  Rickley  ; sixth,  C.  W.  Bryant ; 


seventh,  W.  A.  Schultz ; eighth,  W.  M.  Farrar ; 
ninth,  Henry  Todd;  tenth,  E.  B.  Finley.  These 
vice  presidents  are  the  leading  officers  of  the  society, 
and  represent  its  interests  in  their  several  districts. 
The  remaining  districts  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  suit- 
able men  are  found  willing  to  accept  the  duties  of 
this  important  office. 

Finance  Committee — J.  S.  Robinson,  W.  E. 
Moore  and  H.  T.  Crittenden. 

Committee  on  By-laws  for  Trustees — J.  S.  Rob- 
inson, A.  W.  Jones  and  W.  E.  Moore. 

The  board  then  adjourned. 

The  following  additional  members  were  elected: 

Martin  D.  Follett,  Marietta ; R.  W.  Mc- 
Farland, Columbus ; John  W.  Lewis,  Mt.  Ver- 
non; Charles  H.  Scribner,  Toledo;  Daniel  Babst, 
Jr.,  Crestline ; Judge  Silas  H.  Wright,  Lan- 
caster ; A-  Freed,  Pleasantville ; General  George 
W.  Morgan  and  Columbus  Delano,  Mt.  Vernon; 
Henry  Tod,  Youngstown  ; R.  W.  Stevenson,  Colum- 
bus ; Harvey  Chapman,  Kenton  ; John  A.  Welch, 
A.  B.  Walker  and  A.  G.  Brown,  Athens  ; A.  P. 
Howard,  Woodstock;  V.  B.  Horton  and  S.  Dana 
Horton,  Pomeroy  ; Allen  Levering,  Mt.  Gilead;  A. 
R.  Van  Cleaf,  Circleville,  giving  the  society  a mem- 
bership of  forty-eight  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  permanent  organization  was  attempted. 

Superintendent  John  B.  Peaslee,  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  schools,  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would 
be  well  to  engage,  as  a society,  in  an  effort  to  arouse 
in  the  children  of  the  public  schools  a proper  interest 
in  the  proposed  celebration  in  1888.  He  had  pursued 
a course  of  pamphlet  distribution  in  engaging  the 
schools  in  the  tree  planting  and  birthday  celebrations, 
which  had  originated  with  him,  and  he  had  found  it 
very  successful.  He  urged  the  association  to  take 
some  step  in  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible,  so  a 
large  public  sentiment  could  be  aroused  and  the 
children  of  the  state  fully  prepared  to  celebrate  intel- 
ligently the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Ohio. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  John  B.  Peaslee  be  requested  to 
prepare  a pamphlet  on  the  pioneer  history  of  Ohio 
for  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  state  by  the  public  schools. 

A resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  speakers 
of  Thursday  evening  to  prepare  their  addresses  in 
writing  and  send  them  to  the  secretary  for  the  use  of 
the  association. 

The  executive  committee  was  requested  to  take  * 
into  consideration  the  policy  of  the  society  in  regard 
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to  the  celebration  of  1888  and  report  what  it  ought 
to  do. 

Honorable  John  W.  Andrews  of  Marietta,  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  society  cordially  approves  of 
the  erection  at  Marietta  of  a suitable  monumental 
structure  to  commemorate  the  services  of  the  patriotic 
men,  who  obtained  a valid  title  to  the  northwestern 
territory,  and  established  therein  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  expressed  in  the  ordinance 
of  July  13,  1787  ; and  the  society  will  gladly  partici- 
pate in  the  proposed  celebration,  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Marietta  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1888,  to 
commemorate  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
ordinance  in  the  first  permanent  occupation  of  the 
soil  of  Ohio  by  systematic  colonization. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  secure  a room  in 
the  state  house  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

The  executive  committee  was  authorized  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  the  compensation  of  the  secre- 
tary, who  was  requested  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  work,  and  the  society  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  trustees. 

The  Ohio  society  starts  under  most  favorable 
auspices.  The  men  at  its  head  are  among  the  best 
in  the  state.  The  nearness  of  the  centennial  of  its 
settlement  is  creating  a wide  interest  among  all  its 
citizens.  Other  northwestern  states  will  be  invited  to 
participate. 

The  state  of  Ohio,  which  has  been  so  slow  to  act 
on  these  matters,  now  comes  forward  in  the  vanguard, 
and  will  soon  have  a cabinet  and  a library  worthy 
her  people  and  her  history. 


VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  society  was  held  last  evening  at  the 
rooms  of  the  society  in  the  Westmoreland  club- 
house. Present : Messrs.  Henry,  chairman ; Curry, 
Palmer,  Capell,  Cottrell,  Brock  and  Barksdale,  re- 
cording secretary. 

A number  of  gift  books  were  reported ; also,  from 
W.  W.  Corcoran,  Esq. , vice  president  of  the  soci- 
ety, a highly  interesting  album  of  autographs,  con- 
taining those  of  the  presidents  of  the  United  States 
from  Washington  to  Buchanan  inclusive,  with  those 
of  their  cabinet  officers,  besides  those  of  many  other 
persons  distinguished  in  *the  annals  of  America  and 
Europe — among  them  Oliver  Cromwell,  Daniel 
O’Connel,  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  the  Duke  of 


Wellington,  Lords  Clarendon,  Cholmondeley,  Egre- 
mont,  Sussex,  Exmouth,  Aberdeen,  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  Lafayette,  Santa  Anna 
and  David  Crocket.  The  album  contains  also  a 
number  of  portraits. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members 
of  the  society : Corresponding — William  Poillon, 
Esq.,  61  Bethune  street,  New  York  city  ; Honorable 
William  A.  Courtenay,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Annual — Messrs.  Charles  H.  Raymond  and  John 
Cropper,  New  York  city;  Philip  D.  Moen,  Esq., 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  ; Colonel  Thomas  Riche- 
son,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ; Messrs.  S.  Dabney,  Cren- 
shaw and  Joseph  E.  Dickerson,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  corresponding  secretary  reported  that  the 
MS.  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Spotswood  Letters, 
to  complete  that  work,  had  been  committed  to  the 
printer,  who  had  made  some  progress  in  printing  it. 


A Catholic  Historical  Society  Organized. 
— The  Ohio  Valley  Catholic  Historical  society  has 
recently  been  organized  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
society  has  engaged  permanent  rooms  at  No.  67 
Fourth  avenue.  Reverend  A.  A.  Lambing  is 
president;  Charles  F.  McKenna,  Esq.,  first  vice- 
president;  Doctor  G.  H.  Keyser,  second  vice- 
president;  John  Molamphy,  third  vice-president;  J. 
B.  McCalley,  recording  secretary  ; Professor  C.  O. 
Burg,  corresponding  secretary;  Titus  Berger,  treas- 
urer. About  one  hundred  members  are  enrolled, 
and  the  society  promises  to  compete  with  its  older 
eastern  and  western  rivals.  The  society  has  for  its 
object  the  investigation,  collection  and  preservation 
of  the  early  history,  traditions,  reminiscences  and 
relics  of  Catholicity  in  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  discussion  in  writing  of  matters  relat- 
ing to  those  subjects. 

The  society  will  meet  every  first  and  third  Thurs- 
day of  the  month.  Active  membership  has  been 
fixed  at  $2  per  annum  and  life  membership  at  $25. 
Reverend  F.  G.  Lentz  of  Indiana,  has  been  invited 
and  will  deliver  a lecture  before  the  society  at  their 
next  meeting,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April.  Subject : 
“The  Constitutional  Liberty  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  effects  of  the  Guilds  Thereon.  ’ * Applications 
for  membership  were  received  from  Harrisburg,  Al- 
toona, Wilkesbarre,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities. 
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